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INTRODUCTION 


With  r^ard  to  the  general  aim  and  scope  of  this  work,  and  to 

sum  up  the  latter  concisely,  we  might  say  that  Part  I.  aims 

simply  at  an  exposition  of  the  facts  of  heredity  and  selection, 

based  more  especially  on  the  researches  of  Weismann ;  Part  11. 

examines  the  question  as  to  whether  social  polity  at  the  present 

moment  tends,  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge,  to  what  we  have 

called   the   biological  and  traditional  progress  of    the   race ; 

Part  m.,  after  examining  the  system  on  which  our  social  polity 

is  based  (Liberalism)  and  the  system  which  it  is  proposed  to 

substitute  for  it  (Socialism),  deals  with  the  possibility  of  founding 

a  social  polity  capable  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  Western 

society,  alike  from  the  biological  and  from  the  purely  social 

standpoint. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Part  I.  deals  too  lengthily  with 

purely  biological  questions,  and  that  it  is  somewhat  technical 

for  a  book  purporting  to  come  within  the  category  of  sociological 

works.    This  objection  seems  to  us  unfounded,  for  surely  a  study 

of  social  questions  requires  most  emphatically  a  knowledge  of 

the  laws  of  heredity  and  selection,  considering  that,  as  Herbert 

Spencer  long  ago  pointed  out,  there  exists  no  social  phenomenon 

wtuch  has  not  its  roots  in  the  phenomena  of  life  itself.    An 

exposition  of  the  role  played  by  selection  in  the  domain  of  organic 

life  is  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  the  mind  to  understand  the 

• 

importance  of  selection  in  the  domain  of  social  life.    If  we  are 
•ble  to  appreciate  the  omnipotence  of  Naturziichtung  in  the  life 

xix 
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of  organisms,  we  sliall  be  able,  also,  to  appreciate  the  action  of 
the  same  NaturzUcktung  in  the  life  of  societies. 

We  have  laid  stress  upon  the  importance  of  conflict  in  social 
evolution,  as  being  indispensable  in  order  to  ensure  the  efficacy 
ol  the  action  of  selection.  Concerning  the  role  of  selection  in 
sociology,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  efficiency  of 
any  given  society  not  only  signifies  the  power  of  resistance  which 
that  society  is  capable  of  manifesting  with  regard  to  other 
societies,  its  competitors  in  the  straggle  for  existence ;  but  also 
the  power  of  resistance  which  it  is  capable  of  manifesting  with 
regard  to  the  antagonisms,  economic  or  otherwise,  which  arise 
within  its  own  ranks — between  the  different  strata,  so  to  speak, 
of  its  own  population.  The  equilibrium  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  life  of  a  society  is  thus  at  once  determined  by 
ntemal  and  external  factors.  A  society  weakened  by  internal 
dissensions,  by  the  absence  of  any  principle  capable  of  directing 
the  individual  activities  of  its  component  members  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  a  conmion  purpose,  in  which  the  different 
individuals  are  as  so  many  loose  molecules  without  cohesion,  is 
a  disintegrated  society,  incapable  of  defending  its  int^rity 
against  assaults  from  without.  Such  a  society  must  inevitably 
succumb  when  confronted  by  stronger  rival  societies ;  even  as, 
in  the  biological  sphere,  the  weaker  organisms  are  destroyed  by 
the  stronger  organisms. 

In  treating  of  the  question  of  heredity  and  selection  in  soci- 
ology, we  must  beware  of  the  tendency  to  consider  society  too 
exclusively  as  an  organism,  or  sociology  as  a  mere  branch  of 
biology.  Social  evolution  is  governed  by  laws  sui  generis. 
That  all  the  phenomena  of  social  life  have  their  root  in  vital 
phenomena  is  imquestionably  true ;  none  the  less  are  social 
phenomena  autonomous.  All  the  phenomena  of  life,  in  their 
turn,  have  physico-chemical  laws  as  their  basb ;  yet  because  the 
physico-chemical  sphere  embraces  the  biological  sphere,  the 
science  of  biology  is  none  the  less  a  science  sui  generis^  dealing 
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with  phenomena  sui  generis,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
domain  of  physico-chemical  forces.  In  the  same  way,  life 
having  reached  a  certain  degree  of  complexity,  the  laws  which 
govern  the  elementary  phenomena  of  individual  life  are  insiiffi- 
dent  to  explain  the  complicated  phenomena  of  organised  life, 
life,  having  attained  to  the  organised  stage,  develops  phenomena 
9ui  generis  peculiar  to  this  stage,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  sphere  of  unorganised  life  with  which  biology  alone  deals. 
Social  phenomena  differentiate  themselves  from  other  vital 
phenomena  in  that  the  former  are  of  essentially  moral  nature. 

We  must  regard  thought,  reasoning,  and  all  the  psychological 
developments  which  characterise  social  life,  as  so  many  products 
of  that  social  life,  as  derived  from  the  continuous  cerebral  inter- 
action between  vast  numbers  of  heterogeneous  mentalities 
having  arrived  at  an  active  consciousness  of  the  difEerentiation 
of  the  world  of  "  ego  "  and  the  world  of  "  non-ego."  Psychology 
falls  into  two  sections,  according  as  we  consider  the  individual 
or  the  social  aspects  of  thought.  We  would  use  the  term 
psychosocial  to  characterise  the  nature  of  the  religious  beliefs, 
of  the  codes  of  law  and  jurisprudence,  of  the  philosophical 
doctrines,  of  the  political  theories,  and  of  all  other  phenomena 
which  have  their  origin  in  social  life.  Certainly,  the  genesis  of 
the  manifestation  of  thought  in  the  individual  may  be  left  to 
the  psychologist ;  but  we  have  also — from  another  standpoint — 
the  right  to  see  in  psychological  phenomena  a  resultant  of  social 
life ;  and,  as  such,  these  phenomena  may  be  designated  as  psycho- 
social, and  included  in  the  domain  of  the  sociologist.  Society  is  a 
superorganic  type  sui  generis ;  and  the  irreducible  element 
which  characterises  society,  and  which  differentiates  sociology 
from  psychology  and  from  all  the  other  sciences,  is  the  psycho- 
social phenomenon. 

Society  being  thus  characterised  by  an  element  which  differ- 
entiates the  social  type  from  the  organic  type,  we  may  consider 
this  element  as  assuming  a  preponderating  role  in  the  measure 
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tliat  social  evolution  progresses.  For  the  more  does  social  life 
become  complicated,  the  more  will  the  fundamental  charac- 
teristic of  social  life — i.e.,  the  psychosocial  phenomenon — ^tend 
to  develop  itself.  The  intellectual  powers  of  man,  developed 
throughout  thousands  of  years  of  psychological  interaction,  are 
thus  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation ;  each  new 
generation  leaves  upon  this  patrimony  of  society  its  particular 
impress,  and  in  the  course  of  time  an  immense  sum  of  forces  is 
engendered  by  social  life.  We  see  to-day  these  great  social 
forces  subordinating  to  themselves  the  forces  of  Nature — ^heat, 
light,  electricity,  water,  the  winds — and  we  see  them  "  carrying 
the  science  of  healing,  the  means  of  locomotion  and  correspon- 
dence, every  mechanical  art,  every  manufacture,  everything 
that  promotes  the  convenience  of  life,  to  a  perfection  which  our 
ancestors  would  have  thought  magical."  ^  We  may  thus  say 
that,  if  all  social  phenomena  have  their  roots  in  vital  phenomena, 
the  history  of  social  evolution  has  been,  nevertheless,  the  history 
of  one  long  effort  on  the  part  of  the  socialised  individual  to 
emancipate  himself  from,  and  to  subdue,  those  forces  which 
control  so  despotically  the  life  of  all  the  species  inferior  to  man. 

But  does  this  emancipation  of  the  socialised  human  being 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  it  not  subjected  to,  or  is 
subjected  in  a  lesser  degree  to,  the  discipline  which  ensures 
among  the  other  species  the  exclusive  survival  of  those  indi- 
viduals Vhose  constitution  is  adapted  to  their  conditions  of  life  ? 
The  reply  must  be  emphatically  in  the  negative.  The  human 
being  does  not  cease,  because  he  is  incorporated  in  a  society 
which  is  8U%  generis,  to  be  an  animal.  If  on  the  one  hand  the 
faculties  which  have  been  developed  by  social  life  in  the  course 
of  countless  generations  differentiate  him  from  all  other 
organisms ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  his  individual  constitution, 
he  is  linked  to  all  the  innumerable  animal  ancestors  which  have 
preceded  him.    Selection  is  a  universal  discipline  of  Nature,  for 

^  Macaulay,  Essaytt  p.  826. 
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selectioii  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  life.  The  very  idea  of 
Evolution  implies  progress,  though  whither  that  progress  ulti- 
mately tends  we  cannot  say ;  and  progress  is  impossible  unless 
selection  permit  exclusively  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  conse- 
quently of  those  who  alone  are  capable  of  accomplishing  any 
progress. 

Even  as  the  social  sphere  difEerentiates  itself  by  phenomena 
std  generis  from  the  biological  and  physico-chemical  spheres, 
so  does  selection  operate  within  it  in  a  distinct  manner.  Selection 
utilises  the  forces  which  social  life  has  developed,  in  order  to 
convert  them  into  instruments  for  ensuring  the  progress  of 
society  and  for  eliminating  those  elements  which  impede  pro- 
gress. Among  the  other  species  the  test  of  fitness  is  a  purely 
physiciJ  one;  among  the  inferior  types  of  the  human  species, 
also,  physical  superiority  is  alone  sufficient.  But  as  social 
evolution  slowly  develops  types  of  greater  complexity  of  struc- 
ture, and  engenders  forces  which  are  absent  from  among  other 
living  types,  these  forces  assume  a  role  of  ever  greater  importance 
ID  the  determining  of  the  fitness  or  adaptive  capacity  of  a  society. 
Not  that  physical  qualities  come  to  lose  any  of  their  importance ; 
on  the  contrary,  physical  qualities  play  as  decisive  a  role  in  the 
evolution  of  the  higher  forms  of  himian  society  as  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  every  other  form  of  life.  But  with  the  development  of  social 
life  there  is  added  another  criterion  of  fitness  as  important  as  the 
physical  criterion.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  society  to  be  com- 
posed of  physically  fit  individuals  ;  it  must  possess,  also,  certain 
qualities  of  cohesion  and  integration  which  are  likewise  indis- 
pensable to  it  in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  other  societies. 
For  without  this  cohesion  and  this  integration,  a  society  will  be 
torn  asunder  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  different  elements 
which  compose  it.  But  a  society  can  endure  only  on  condition 
that  it  have  an  aim,  a  common  purpose,  a  common  ideal,  towards 
the  realisation  of  which  all  the  efforts  of  all  its  component  indi- 
viduals must  be  directed.    Hence  the  cardinal  importance  of  a 
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great  social  principle  with  sufficient  hold  over  the  individuals 
composing  society  to  be  able  to  dominate  the  greater  part  of 
their  individual  life,  and  to  guide  their  efEorts  and  aspirations  in 
one  direction,  towards  one  goal.  Such  a  principle  must  needs 
impress  upon  all  the  individual  members  of  society  the  prim- 
ordial fact  of  their  solidarity.  It  may  be  religion,  it  may  be 
patriotism,  it  may  be  professional  honour  and  interests — in  the 
absence  of  any  such  principle  capable  of  coordinating  the 
activities  of  the  heterogeneous  mentalities  composing  a  society, 
the  latter  will  tend  to  break  up  into  a  number  of  loose  molecules, 
each  group  of  which  is  conscious  only  of  antagonism  to  the  others. 
Disaggregation  is  but  the  prelude  to  an  inevitable  disintegration 
and  disruption  of  society ;  hence  it  behoves  us  to  prevent  any 
such  disaggr^ation.  But  this  we  can  do  only  if  we  find  a 
principle  capable  of  bringing  home  to  each  individual  the  fact  of 
his  essential  solidarity  with  all  the  other  individuals  adherent 
to  the  same  principle. 

It  will  be,  perhaps,  objected  that,  in  the  third  part  of  this  work, 
we  have  identified  the  terms  "  supra-rational "  and  "  religious  "; 
and  that  we  have  opposed  "'  religion "  to  '^  Socialism "  and 
'^  science."  The  "  religion  of  science  "  is  a  term  with  which  we 
are  all  famiUar,  and  its  adepts  willingly  speak  of  the  "  religion 
of  Socialism";  and  it  may  consequently  be  argued  that  the 
opposition  between  ^'  religion,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  '*  Socialism  " 
and  '*  science  "  on  the  other,  is  unfounded.  We  may  say  at  once 
that  we  have  used  the  word  *'  religion  "  in  the  popular  acceptance 
of  the  word,  as  synonymous  with  ''  supra-rational/'  Socialism 
makes  no  appeal  to  supra-rational  principles — at  least,  not  openly; 
and,  indeed,  both  the  *'  religion  of  Socialism  "  and  the  "  religion 
of  science  "  profess  to  be  free  from  any  taiot  of  supra-rationalism ; 
their  adherents  are  for  ever  contrasting  the  ^^  natural  ethics  " 
and  "  rational  molality "  of  their  creed  with  the  supra-natural 
ethics  and  supra-rational  morality  of  the  Christian  creed.    If 
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Socialism  and  science  have  appropriated  the  word  '^  religion/' 
we  nuist  see  in  this  appropriation  a  perhaps  unconscioas  tribute 
to  the  importance  of  the  religions — i.e.,  supra-rational — ideal  in 
social  liie ;  and  this  shows  us  again  that  religion  is  not  so  hope- 
lessly condenmed  by  the  "  progress  of  social  evolution  "  as  many 
think ;  since  those  who  are  professedly  detached  from  religion 
in  the  popular  acceptance  of  the  word,  and  who  would  iaia  see 
every  trace  of  Christianity  vanish  in  the  mists  of  the  past,  have 
nevertheless  to  borrow  their  weapons  from  the  adversary  who, 
according  to  them,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  annihilation. 

If  we  have  contrasted  "  religion "  with  "  Socialism "  and 
"'  science,"  it  is  because  we  desired,  in  the  first  place,  to  contrast 
'^  supra-rationalism  "  with  '^  rationalism ";  and,  in  the  second 
place,  because  we  wished  to  show  that  every  society,  if  it  is  to 
survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  must  necessarily  owe 
allegiance  to  a  certain  number  of  supra-rational  principles — or, 
in  a  word,  that  a  society  which  is  wholly  '^  rationalist,"  and  from 
which  all  trace  of  supra-rationalism  has  been  banished,  must, 
sooner  or  later,  infallibly  succumb  as  the  result  of  its  own  in- 
coherence and  disintegration.  The  "'  religion  of  Socialism  "  and 
the  "  religion  of  science  "  are  professedly  "  rationalistic  ";  and 
the  only  real  "  religion  " — i.e.,  supra-rational  code  of  principles — 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  Western  civilisation  is  the  Christian 
religion.  We  have  identified  religion  with  supra-rationalism 
because  every  real  religion,  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word,  is 
based  on  supra-rational  dogmas  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  book 
we  have  identified  religion  with  Christianity,  because  Christianity 
is  the  only  form  of  reli^on  intimately  adapted  to  the  social  life 
of  Western  nations. 

Our  meaning  being  thus  made  clear,  we  may  dwell  on  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  their  hostility  to  the  popular  forms 
of  religion,  the  '^  rational "  religions  of  which  we  have  spoken 
have  none  the  less  paid  their  tribute  to  that  which  they  profess 
to  destroy  and  supplant.     This  argument  has  been  developed 
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in  Part  III.,  Chapter  IV.  And  such  must  inevitably  be  the  case 
if  we  reflect  that  the  moral  law  consists  in  a  subordination  of 
the  individual  to  an  exterior  power.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
''natural  religion"  or  ''natural  ethics,"  if  we  understand  by 
these  terms  a  religion  or  an  ethical  code  derived  from  "  Nature." 
Nature  is  not  a  moral  entity ;  there  is  no  morality  in  Nature. 
And  if  we  profess  to  derive  an  ethical  law  from  Nature,  we  are 
deriving  this  law,  not  from  Nature  as  she  w,  but  from  Nature 
as  we  see  her — and  this  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  When  we 
set  about  to  discover  a  foundation  for  the  moral  law  which  is 
to  be  purely  rationalistic,  and  when  we  think  to  discover  this 
foundation  in  Nature  herself,  we  are  crediting  Nature  with 
qualities  she  does  not  possess,  we  are  reading  into  the  book  of 
Nature  metaphysical  conceptions  of  our  own,  whether  we  will 
it  or  not.  As  soon  as  appeal  is  made  to  a  moral  law,  appeal  is 
made  to  something  surpassing  the  individual,  to  something  the 
validity  of  which  we  assume  quod  semper ^  quod  ubique,  quod 
omnibiu.  Consequently,  this  "  something  "  cannot  be  ccmtained 
in  the  individual  reason,  the  validity  of  which  is  purely  per- 
sonal ;  it  must  of  necessity  transcend  individual  reason ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  must  be  supra-rational.  Rational  moralists,  once 
they  attempt  to  discover  the  categorical  imperative,  appeal  to 
the  supra-rational. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  in  the  following  pages  to  approach 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  an  apologist  of  the  dogmas 
of  Christianity.  With  the  dogmatic  and  mystical  principles  of 
any  religion  the  sociologist  has  no  concern  whatever.  Just  as 
little  could  it  be  inferred  that  the  present  book  is  a  vindication 
of  the  religious  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church.  With  such 
principles  the  sociolc^st  has  nothing  to  do  ;  they  lie  outside  his 
domain.  Anticlericalism  is  a  necessary  and  permanent  condi- 
tion of  existence  for  the  civil  power  in  every  country,  provided 
we  understand  by  this  term  the  perpetual  and  indispensable 
separation  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  spheres  of 
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goyerxunent,  and  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  the  civil  power 
in  all  matters  concerning  the  State.  The  sociol(^t  must  be 
oitirely  at  one  with  the  government  which  seeks  to  safeguard 
the  legitimate  interests  of  society  against  clerical  aggression,  and 
which  endeavours  jealously  to  preserve  intact  the  precious  patri- 
mony of  free  thought  and  inquiry  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fore- 
hithers. 

The  sociologist  considers  the  religious  and  metaphysical  systems 
of  humanity,  as  also  all  codes  of  ethics,  law,  and  jurisprudence, 
all  philoaophical  and  political  doctrines,  as  the  products  of  social 
life — in  a  word,  as  psychosocial  phenomena.  Every  religion  must 
be  considered  as  an  instrument  for  efEecting  the  adaptation  of 
society  to  its  environment.  Even  as  ^  the  unceasing  perturba- 
ticms  of  intragerminal  nutrition  perpetually  bring  forth  tiny 
variations  of  the  organism,  so  that,  when  a  change  of  environ- 
ment requires  readaptation,  natural  selection  finds,  in  9,999  cases 
out  of  10,000,  the  necessary  variation  to  select,  thereby  ensuring 
the  survival  of  the  biological  species  ;  so  the  imceasing  activity 
of  intrasocial  energy  is  perpetually  producing  new  variations  of 
the  social  type,  in  order  that  here  also  selection  may  always  find 
at  its  disposal  the  necessary  variant  which,  by  being  selected, 
shall  ensure  the  continuity  of  the  social  species.  The  necessities 
of  adaptation  and  readaptation  call  forth,  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other,  a  countless  number  of  variations ;  for  otherwise  the 
organism,  whether  biological  or  social,  would  be  exposed  to  too 
great  a  risk  of  annihilation.  Selection  perpetuates  those  varia- 
tions which  are  useful,  and  destroys  those  which  are  not. 

Religion  may  be  regarded  as  a  social  variation  which  has  been 
selected,  and  subsequently  maintained  by  the  unceasing  inter- 
vention of  selection,  because  it  is  indispensable  to  the  social 
species  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Those  tribes  who  possessed 
no  religious  ideal  must  inevitably  have  been  exterminated  by 
those  who  did  possess  one ;  for  the  former  were  less  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  social  environment ;  they  possessed  less 
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power  of  expansion,  for  religion  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of 
expansion,  both  social  and  individual.  But  the  race  or  tribe 
whose  power  of  expansion  is  less  must  succumb  in  the  struggle 
with  adversaries  possessed  of  greater  expanding  power  ;  and  the 
possession  of  a  religious  ideal,  however  vague,  implies  a  certain 
degree  of  expanding  power.  Ethnology  confirms  this  view.  In 
the  measure  that  social  evolution  progressed  and  became  more 
compHcated,  in  the  measure  that  the  heterogeneity  of  social 
types  augmented,  reUgious  beliefs  and  institutions  became  more 
compUcated  ;  and  even  as  the  most  primitive  forms  of  ancestor- 
worship  are  foimd  among  the  most  primitive  peoples,  so  the 
most  developed  forms  of  religion  are  found  among  the  most 
highly  evolved — the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Chinese,  the  Europeans. 
But  what  does  this  mean,  if  not  that  the  evolution  of  reUgious 
beliefs  has  proceeded  pari  passu  with  the  evolution  of  society, 
with  the  ever-growing  expansion,  biological,  economic,  and  moral, 
of  humanity  ? 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  why  religion  is  such  an 
indispensable  social  variation,  why  human  expansion  manifests 
itself  invariably,  imder  one  of  its  aspects,  as  an  expansion  of 
religious  ideals.  We  have  no  intention  here  of  attempting  to 
solve  this  question.  It  has  been  said  by  Quatre&ges  that  man 
is  a  religious  animal ;  and  this  is  true  if  we  mean  thereby  that 
reUgion  is  an  indispensable  social  variation,  which  apparently 
must  be  manifested  if  the  survival  of  the  society  is  to  be  effected, 
and  that  it  is  consequently  an  indispensable  instrument  of  social 
adaptation.  Man,  as  we  know  him  everjrwhere  to-day,  with 
perhaps  a  few  insignificant  exceptions  among  the  lowest  savages, 
is  essentially  a  '^  metaphysical  animal,"  whether  he  know  it  or 
not.  The  savage  who  imagines  his  other  self  to  go  away  in 
dreams,  and  who,  knowing  nothing  of  the  phenomenon  of  death, 
places  food  and  drink  in  the  dwelling  of  the  fellow-tribesman 
whom  he  expects  to  see  return,  is  a  primitive  metaphysician ; 
and  as  social  life  becomes  ever  more  and  more  evolved,  this 
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apparently  inherent  metaphysical  tendency  evolves  also.  Those 
who  to-day  would  fain  relegate  metaphysics  to  the  museum  of 
antiquated  superstitions  are  themselves  metaphysicians,  bent  on 
discovering  the  basis  of  that  most  metaphysical  of  conceptions, 
the  moral  law.  And  Max  Stimer,  who  rejected  all  religion  and 
all  morality,  because  religion  and  morality  subordinate  the 
individual  instincts  to  a  metaphysical  entity  exterior  to  him, 
was  compelled,  against  his  will,  to  invent  a  new  metaphysical 
entity,  the  Ego^  or  Ich. 

But  further  than  this  the  sociologist  cannot  go.  He  considers 
religion  and  metaphysics,  like  all  other  psychosocial  phenomena, 
as  products  of  social  life,  as  evolved  and  maintained  by  the 
necessities  of  social  life.  Hence  he  must  judge  irrational  all 
theories  which  treat  religion  as  a  negligible  &ctor  of  social 
evoluti(m,  whether  in  the  present  or  future.  Placing  himself  at 
a  higher  and  more  philosophical  point  of  view,  he  is  able  to 
lecognise,  on  the  contrary,  the  fundamental  importance,  the 
indispensable  nature  of  religion  as  a  social  &ctor.  Religion  will 
not  become  antiquated,  because  social  life  without  religion  is 
impossible  except  at  an  advanced  stage  of  social  regression, 
when  a  society  has  lost  all  power  of  expansion.  With  the  dog- 
matic principles  of  any  religion  in  particular  the  sociologist  has 
no  concern  ;  he  will,  perhaps,  feel  inclined  to  say  with  Nietzsche  : 
"  It  is  not  necessary  that  anything  should  be  true ;  it  is  only 
necessary  that  we  should  believe  something  to  be  true."  ^ 

^  Werhtj  XV.  274.  Nietzsche  has  said  many  excellent  things  concerning 
religion  as  a  product  of  social  expansion — as  an  expression  of  the  WiUe 
zur  Macht  of  a  society.  For  instance,  he  says  ( Werke,  xv.  275) :  **  Das 
Mass  des  Erkennen-wollens  hangt  von  dem  Mass  des  Wachsens  des  Willens 
lor  Macht  der  Art  ab :  eine  Macht  ergreift  so  viel  Realitat,  um  iiber  sie 
Herr  za  werden,  um  sie  in  Dienst  zu  nehmen."  This  means  that  the  re- 
ligious system  of  every  society  corresponds  to  the  power  of  expansion  of 
that  society,  consequently  to  its  social  fitness.  That  religion  is  a  product 
of  selectiony  maintained  by  the  constant  intervention  of  selection,  owing 
to  its  necessity  for  society  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  Nietzsche  has  fully 
recognised  when  he  writes  ( Werke,  xv.  273) :  "  In  den  Wertschatzungen 
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It  has  been  objected  to  us  that  we  have  not  dealt  with  the 
very  important  subject  of  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  crime.  To 
this  objection  we  would  reply  that,  if  we  have  omitted  to  deal 
¥dth  this  grave  symptom  of  social  pathology,  it  is  not  because 
we  in  any  way  underestimate  its  importance,  but  simply  because, 
after  the  publications  of  the  Italian  school  of  criminologists, 
especially  Ferri,  Garofalo,  and  Sighele,  there  remains  little  to 
be  said  which  is  either  very  new  or  very  interesting.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  the  social  aspects  of  crime 
cannot  do  better  than  consult  the  works  of  Ferri  and  Garofalo ; 
but  this  study  must  be  prefaced  by  that  of  the  monumental 
work  of  Lombroso. 

driioken  sich  Erhaltungs-  und  WachBtumsbedingungcn  aus.  AUe  unsere 
Erkenntnissorgane  und  Sinne  sind  nur  entwickelt  in  Hinsicht  auf  Erhal- 
tungs-  und  WachBtumsbedigungen.  Das  Vertrauen  zur  Vemunft  und 
ihren  Kategorien,  zur  Dialektik,  also  die  Wertschatzung  dcr  Logik  beweist 
nur  die  durch  Erfahrung  bewieseno  Nutzlichheit  dcrsclben  fiir  das  Lcben, 
nioht  deren  Wahrheit.*'  And  he  speaks  of  the  most  fundamental  a  priori 
notions  of  humanity  as  "  sehr  gut  eingoubte  Gewohnheiten  des  Glaubens, 
so  einverleibt,  dass  nicht  daran  glaubon,  das  Geschlecht  zu  Grundo 
richten  wurde.** 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  FACTORS  OP  EVOLUTION 

The  first  modem  writer  to  direct  attention  to  the  rSle  of  the 
racial  factor  in  history  was  the  Comte  de  Gobineau,  who,  in  his 
work  on  the  InequaLUy  of  the  Human  Races,  gave  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  causes  which  appear  to  bring  about  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations.^  Grobineau's  work  was  but  little  noticed  at 
the  time,  and  it  was  in  Grermany,  among  the  Wagnerian  circle 
at  Bayreuth,  that  the  reputation  of  the  author  was  first  estab- 
lished. Gobineau's  writings,  considered  from  a  strictly  his- 
torical point  of  view,  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  increasing 
our  knowledge  of  the  causes  determining  the  birth  and  death  of 
nations  in  any  concrete  case.  It  is  rather  the  general  idea  of 
the  Essai  sur  rinegalit6  that  is  of  value,  for  Gobineau  was 
the  first  historian  to  see  in  the  racial  factor  the  fundamental 
condition  of  all  social  evolution. 

The  theory  of  social  evolution  advanced  by  Gobineau  in  1853 
has  found  ample  confirmation  in  the  biological  discoveries  which 
have  taken  place  since  his  time,  especially  in  those  associated 
with  the  name  of  Charles  Darwin.    The  publication  of  the 

^  Jo0eph  Arthur  de  Gobineau,  Essai  sur  rinigaliti  dea  Races  Humaines. 
4  Tols.    Paris,  1853  ;  2Qd  edition,  1876. 
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Origin  of  Species,  in  1859,  not  only  laid  the  foundations  of 
modem  biology,  but  was  the  dominant  impulse  of  many  of  the 
fruitful  and  important  researches  which  marked  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  great  era  of  scientific 
progress. 

Despite  the  revolution  efiEected  by  Darwin,  not  only  in  the 
special  sphere  of  biology,  but  also  in  our  whole  conception  of  the 
world,  there  has  been  little  or  no  application  of  Darwinian 
doctrine  to  sociology  until  within  quite  recent  years.  It  is  true 
that  Herbert  Spencer  had  already  applied  the  theory  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  to  the  life  of  human  societies,  before  Darwin 
had  applied  it  to  the  life  of  species  in  general ;  but  while  Spencer's 
conception  of  the  part  played  by  natural  law  in  sociology  was 
luminous  and  fruitful,  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Synthetic 
Philosophy  made  no  attempt  to  give  us  a  sjmthesis  of  social 
history  considered  from  the  evolutionist  standpoint.  Such  a  syn- 
thesis does  not  yet  exist.  But,  on  the  Continent,  a  psychologist 
of  the  eminence  of  M.  Ribot  has  treated  the  question  of  heredity 
under  its  sociological  aspects,  and  the  anthroposociological  school 
associated  ¥dth  the  names  of  Anmion  and  Vacher  de  Lapouge  has 
endeavoured  to  apply  Darwinian  conceptions  systematically  to 
social  evolution.  Nor  can  the  valuable  works  of  Francis  Galton, 
Ritchie,  and  Haycraft  be  overlooked.  Although  Galton's 
researches  on  the  heredity  of  genius  and  similar  problems  were 
primarily  undertaken  from  a  purely  biological  standpoint,  their 
repercussion  on  the  domain  of  sociology  was  inevitable. 

In  the  course  of  this  work  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  the 
essential  correlation  of  the  two  domains  of  biology  and  sociology, 
as  seen  not  merely  in  the  analogies  between  the  life  and  develop- 
ment of  organisms  and  the  life  and  development  of  societies,  so 
brilliantly  and  conclusively  expounded  by  Spencer;  but  also  in  the 
way  in  which  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  finds  application 
in  both.  We  shall  find  that  selection  plays  a  rdle  in  sociology 
no  less  important  than  it  plays  in  biology ;  we  shall  examine  the 
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conditions  of  heredity,  and  see  how  the  latest  discoveries  relating 
to  hereditary  transmission  are  applicable  in  the  field  of  social 
evolution ;  and  we  shall  test  the  truth  of  Spencer's  dictum  that 
there  is  no  phenomenon  in  the  world  of  social  evolution  that  has 
not  its  root  in  the  conditions  of  organic  life  in  general. 

Variability,  heredity,  excessive  fecundity,  and  selection,  are 
the  four  factors  which  Darwin  recognised  as  the  basis  of  his 
doctrine  of  descent.  The  co-operation  of  these  four  factors 
results  in  the  evolution  of  living  organisms,  their  progressive 
differentiation  from  a  single  original  type  and  towards  an  ever 
higher  level. 

Variability  is,  in  all  probability,  a  property  of  every  organism. 
In  the  whole  realm  of  nature  there  are  no  two  living  beings 
exactly  alike.  We  are,  indeed,  unable  to  penetrate  into  the 
world  of  microscopic  organisms  deeply  enough  to  appreciate 
adequately  the  changes  of  structure  or  habit  which  occur  there, 
but  from  the  examples  afforded  us  in  the  world  of  macro- 
organisms  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  variability  is  the 
universal  rule.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  supposing  that  vari- 
ability is  absent  in  the  simplest  forms  of  life,  or  that  its  origin 
is  coincident  ¥dth  the  development  of  higher  forms.  The  micro- 
organisms are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  their  environment 
as  much  as  macro-organisms ;  and  no  one  at  all  aware  of  recent 
researches  can  doubt  that  even  diminutive  creatures  such  as 
bacteria  are  capable  of  varying  greatly. 

The  distinctive  marks  by  which  we  recognise  and  differentiate 
related  species  vary  as  a  general  rule  ¥dthin  well-determined 
limits.  Where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  definite  calculations  we 
usually  find  that  fluctuating  variations  on  either  side  of  the 
mean  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  those  variations  which 
break  away  from  the  normal  type,  either  in  a  regressive  or  in  an 
ascendant  direction,  are  less  numerous.  But  this  is  not  a 
universal  rule ;  there  are  both  symmetrical  and  asymmetrical 
curves.    Artificial  breeding  especially  has  disclosed  cases  like 
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that  of  a  race  of  pigeons  whose  variation  from  the  normal  type 
has  diverged  to  such  an  extent  that  the  beak  is  too  short  and 
delicate  to  be  able  to  break  open  the  egg,  and  the  breeder  has  to 
assist  in  the  act  of  hatching.^ 

In  addition  to  the  individual  fluctuating  variations,  there  are 
also  sudden  and  far-reaching  transformations  which  result,  by 
a  sudden  bound,  in  a  new  specific  type.  The  Dutch  naturalist 
De  Vries  has  especially  insisted  on  these  sudden  transformations 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  mutations,  and  which  he 
distinguishes  from  the  smaller  and  slower  individual  varia- 
tions. According  to  De  Vries,  it  is  to  mutation  and  not  to 
individual  variation  that  the  transformation  of  species  has  been 
mainly  due. 

The  second  factor  of  evolution,  according  to  the  Darwinian 
doctrine,  is  that  implied  in  reproduction  itself — ^the  factor  of 
heredity.  By  heredity  is  to  be  understood  the  faculty  possessed 
by  an  organism  for  transmitting  its  qualities,  physical  and 
psychical,  to  its  ofEspring.  All  higher  organisms  possess  a 
peculiar  substance  localised  in  the  nucleus  of  the  reproductive 
cell,  which  transmits  the  heritable  qualities  from  parent  to 
ofEspring.  Heredity  is  concerned  with  those  characters  which 
are  transmitted  directly  from  the  parents  to  the  o&pring,  or 
with  those  qualities  which  ofEspring  are  capable  of  acquiring 
independently  of  their  parents,  but  which,  nevertheless,  so  per- 
meate the  transmitting  substance  that  the  next  generation  can 
inherit  them  directly.  Thus  many  believe  that  an  individually 
acquired  predisposition  to  a  disease  may,  as  a  predisposition,  be 
transmitted  to  the  next  generation. 

The  third  factor  is  that  of  excessive  fecundity.  "  There  is  no 
exception,"  wrote  Darwin,  "  to  the  rule  that  every  organic  being 
naturally  increases  at  so  high  a  rate  that,  if  not  destroyed,  the 
earth  would  soon  be  covered  by  the  progeny  of  a  single  pair. 
Even  slow-breeding  man  has  doubled  in  twenty-five  years,  and 
*  Darwin,  The  Origin  of  Species^  p.  106  (editaon  1902). 
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at  this  rate  in  less  tlian  a  thonsand  years  there  would  literally 
not  be  standing-room  for  his  progeny.  linnsus  has  calculated 
that  if  an  annual  plant  produced  only  two  seeds — and  there  is 
no  plant  so  unproductive  as  this — and  their  seedlings  next  year 
produce  two,  and  so  on,  then  in  twenty  years  there  would  be  a 
million  plants.  The  elephant  is  reckoned  the  slowest  breeder 
of  all  known  animals,  and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  estimate 
its  probable  minimum  rate  of  natural  increase ;  it  will  be  safest 
to  assume  that  it  begins  breeding  when  thirty  years  old,  and  goes 
on  breeding  till  ninety  years  old,  bringing  forth  six  yoimg  in  the 
interval,  and  surviving  till  one  himdred  years  old.  If  this  be 
so,  after  a  period  of  from  740  to  750  years  there  would  be  nearly 
19,000,000  elephants  alive,  descended  from  the  first  pair."^ 

Given  this  enormous  fecimdity,  it  is  evident  that,  unless 
Nature  coimteracts  it  by  means  of  an  equally  enormous  elimina- 
tion, the  number  of  organisms  in  the  world  would  very  soon  be 
too  great  for  the  world  to  contain,  for  space,  air,  and  food  are 
limited.  A  definite  and  constant  balance  between  the  rate  of 
multiplication  and  the  rate  of  elimination  must  therefore  be 
established.  The  total  number  of  individuals  of  a  species  living 
in  a  given  space  is  certainly  subject  to  variation — ^in  certain  cases 
it  is  extremely  variable — ^but  we  must,  nevertheless,  accept  the 
fact  that  the  average  number  of  the  members  of  a  species  remains 
constant.  Otherwise,  if  the  conditions  remain  the  same,  the 
species  would  be  doomed  to  speedy  annihilation.  The  number  of 
deaths  in  a  city  during  one  year  may  be  50,000,  in  another  year 
45,000,  in  the  third  year  48,000.  The  total  varies,  but  the 
average  number  of  the  inhabitants  maintains  itself,  and  must 
maintain  itself  if  the  city  in  question  is  not  to  disappear.  Of 
course,  if  the  conditions  are  greatly  altered,  greatly  increased 
population  may  become  possible  and  normal. 

If  we  call  the  average  numerical  strength  of  a  given  species 
under  given  conditions  the  normal  number  of  that  species,  the 

*  Darwin,  Th^  Origin  of  Species,  pp.  79,  80  (edition  1902) 
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same  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  progeny  brought  forth 
yearly,  and  the  relation  of  that  number  to  the  number  of  deaths 
before  maturity  is  reached.  The  fecundity  of  a  given  species 
being  constant,  its  death-rate  must  needs  be  constant  also,  if  the 
number  of  its  members  is,  under  given  conditions,  to  remain  the 
same.  This  relation  of  the  death-rate  to  the  fecundity-rate  of 
a  species  explains  why  the  normal  number  of  that  species  remains 
constant.  If  we  know  the  fecundity-rate  of  a  species,  we  can 
calculate  its  death-rate ;  for,  if  the  normal  number  of  the  species 
is  to  remain  constant,  only  two  ofEspring  per  pair  can,  on  an 
average,  reach  maturity  and  reproduce,  for  otherwise  the  con- 
stancy of  the  normal  figure  of  the  species  would  no  longer  be 
maintained. 

Thus,  to  take  examples  which  Weismann  has  given  us,^  a 
pair  of  storks  brings  forth  annually  four  ofispring,  and  continues 
reproducing  at  the  same  rate  for  twenty  years,  thus  begetting  a 
total  of  eighty  ofEspring.  Of  these  eighty,  only  two  can  attain 
maturity  and  reproduce,  while  the  other  seventy-eight  must  be 
destroyed  before  attaining  maturity.  A  trout  lays  yearly 
600  eggs,  and  continues  doing  so  during  ten  years.  Out  of  the 
total  of  6,000  eggs,  5,998  must  be  destroyed  during  development 
and  youth,  and  only  two  can  reach  maturity.  In  other  cases 
the  death-rate  is  far  greater.  Certain  worms  bring  forth  no  less 
than  100,000,000  eggs,  of  which  99,999,998  must  be  destroyed 
before  maturity. 

Thus  a  constant  ratio  is  maintained  between  the  fecundity 
rate  and  the  death-rate  of  a  species,  and  the  maintenance  of  this 
ratio  is  essential  if  the  normal  number  of  that  species  is  to  remain 
constant.  It  may  excite  wonder  that,  given  the  constancy  of 
this  ratio,  the  fecundity-rate  should  be  so  excessively  high; 
and  yet,  when  we  come  to  closer  examination,  we  find  that  the 
enormous  sum  total  of  births  is  not  superfluous,  is  not  a  mere 

^  A.  Weismann,  Vortrdge  iiber  Deszendenztheorie^  i.  39.  Jena, 
1904. 
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caprice  of  Nature.  Take  the  case  of  the  tape-worm,  Tcenia 
solium,  which  produces  100,000,000  eggs.  In  order  that  one  of 
these  eggs  may  be  developed,  it  has  to  survive  an  astonishing 
number  of  risks.  The  joints  of  the  tape- worm,  laden  with 
developing  ^gs,  have  to  pass  out  of  the  human  food-canal  in 
which  the  adult  tape- worm  lives.  The  joints  have  to  liberate 
the  embryos  by  bursting,  and  the  embryos  have  to  be  swallowed 
by  a  pig  before  they  can  develop  further.  The  embryos  liberated 
in  the  pig's  stomach  penetrate  the  wall  of  the  food-canal,  and 
bore  their  way  into  the  muscles — ^it  may  be  to  some  remote  part 
of  the  pig's  body.  There  the  embryo  goes  through  a  further 
period  of  development,  becoming  a  bladder-worm ;  but,  in  order 
that  the  development  may  be  completed,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  pig  should  first  die,  and,  finally,  chance  must  so  ordain 
matters  that  a  piece  of  its  flesh  containing  the  bladder-worm  is 
eaten  by  some  mammal  or  by  man.  Only  in  the  latter  case, 
when  the  bladder-worm  reaches  the  human  intestine,  will  it  be 
able  to  develop  into  a  full-grown  tape-worm.  One  can  under- 
stand how  extremely  rarely  all  these  vicissitudes  are  survived, 
and  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  stability  of  the  Toenia  species 
that  its  fecundity-rate  should  be  so  enormously  high. 

A  consideration  of  the  excessive  fecundity  of  all  life  brings 
us  to  the  fourth  factor  in  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  descent — 
that  of  selection.  When  we  consider  the  enormous  death-rate 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  species ;  when  we  reflect  that,  out 
of  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  progeny  which  may  compose  a 
family,  on  an  average  only  two  survive  and  reproduce ;  the  ques- 
tion must  suggest  itself.  Does  the  survival  of  the  two  in  question 
depend  upon  chance  ?  What  mysterious  mechanism  is  it  which 
ordains  that,  on  an  average,  only  two  of  all  these  ofEspring  sur- 
vive ?  And,  to  go  further,  why  do  the  two  which  survive,  sur- 
vive ?    Why  not  other  two  ? 

Darwin  has  given  the  answer  to  these  questions  in  terms  of 
natural  selection  and  its  corollary,  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
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same  will  be  detenmned  by  the  number  of  progeny  brought  forth 
yearly,  and  the  relation  of  that  number  to  the  number  of  deaths 
before  maturity  is  reached.  The  fecundity  of  a  given  species 
being  constant,  its  death-rate  must  needs  be  constant  also,  if  the 
number  of  its  members  is,  under  given  conditions,  to  remain  the 
same.  This  relation  of  the  death-rate  to  the  fecundity-rate  of 
a  species  explains  why  the  normal  number  of  that  species  remains 
constant.  If  we  know  the  fecundity-rate  of  a  species,  we  can 
calculate  its  death-rate ;  for,  if  the  normal  number  of  the  species 
is  to  remain  constant,  only  two  ofEspring  per  pair  can,  on  an 
average,  reach  maturity  and  reproduce,  for  otherwise  the  con- 
stancy of  the  normal  figure  of  the  species  would  no  longer  be 
maintained. 

Thus,  to  take  examples  which  Weismann  has  given  us,^  a 
pair  of  storks  brings  forth  annually  four  ofEspring,  and  continues 
reproducing  at  the  same  rate  for  twenty  years,  thus  begetting  a 
total  of  eighty  ofEspring.  Of  these  eighty,  only  two  can  attain 
maturity  and  reproduce,  while  the  other  seventy-eight  must  be 
destroyed  before  attaining  maturity.  A  trout  lays  yearly 
600  eggs,  and  continues  doing  so  during  ten  years.  Out  of  the 
total  of  6,000  eggs,  5,998  must  be  destroyed  during  development 
and  youth,  and  only  two  can  reach  maturity.  In  other  cases 
the  death-rate  is  far  greater.  Certain  worms  bring  forth  no  less 
than  100,000,000  eggs,  of  which  99,999,998  must  be  destroyed 
before  maturity. 

Thus  a  constant  ratio  is  maintained  between  the  fecundity 
rate  and  the  death-rate  of  a  species,  and  the  maintenance  of  this 
ratio  is  essential  if  the  normal  number  of  that  species  is  to  remain 
constant.  It  may  excite  wonder  that,  given  the  constancy  of 
this  ratio,  the  fecundity-rate  should  be  so  excessively  high ; 
and  yet,  when  we  come  to  closer  examination,  we  find  that  the 
enormous  sum  total  of  births  is  not  superfluous,  is  not  a  mere 

^  A.  Weismann,  Vortrdge  iiber  Deszendenztheorie,  L  39.  Jena, 
1904. 
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caprice  of  Nature.  Take  the  case  of  the  tape-worm,  Tcmia 
Wium,  which  produces  100,000,000  ^gs.  In  order  that  one  of 
these  ^gs  may  be  developed,  it  has  to  survive  an  astonishing 
nomber  of  risks.  The  joints  of  the  tape-worm,  laden  with 
developing  eggs,  have  to  pass  out  of  the  human  food-canal  in 
which  the  adult  tape-worm  lives.  The  joints  have  to  liberate 
the  embryos  by  bursting,  and  the  embryos  have  to  be  swallowed 
by  a  pig  before  they  can  develop  further.  The  embryos  liberated 
in  the  pig's  stomach  penetrate  the  wall  of  the  food-canal,  and 
bore  their  way  into  the  muscles — ^it  may  be  to  some  remote  part 
of  the  pig's  body.  There  the  embryo  goes  through  a  further 
period  of  development,  becoming  a  bladder- worm ;  but,  in  order 
that  the  development  may  be  completed,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  pig  should  first  die,  and,  finally,  chance  must  so  ordain 
matters  that  a  piece  of  its  flesh  containing  the  bladder-worm  is 
eaten  by  some  mammal  or  by  man.  Only  in  the  latter  case, 
when  the  bladder- worm  reaches  the  human  intestine,  will  it  be 
able  to  develop  into  a  full-grown  tape-worm.  One  can  under- 
stand how  extremely  rarely  all  these  vicissitudes  are  survived, 
and  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  stability  of  the  Tcenia  species 
that  its  fecimdity-rate  should  be  so  enormously  high. 

A  consideration  of  the  excessive  fecundity  of  all  life  brings 
us  to  the  fourth  factor  in  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  descent^ 
that  of  selection.  When  we  consider  the  enormous  death-rate 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  species ;  when  we  reflect  that,  out 
of  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  progeny  which  may  compose  a 
family,  on  an  average  only  two  survive  and  reproduce ;  the  ques- 
tion must  suggest  itself.  Does  the  survival  of  the  two  in  question 
depend  upon  chance  ?  What  mysterious  mechanism  is  it  which 
ordains  that,  on  an  average,  only  two  of  all  these  offspring  sur- 
vive ?  And,  to  go  further,  why  do  the  two  which  survive,  sur- 
vive ?    Why  not  other  two  ? 

Darwin  has  given  the  answer  to  these  questions  in  terms  of 
natural  selection  and  its  corollary,  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
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Oat  of  the  great  number  of  organisms  produced,  only  the  fittest 
will  survive  and  attain  maturity  and  reproduce  themselves — 
that  is  to  say,  those  will  survive  which  are  best  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  Take  Darwin's  case  of 
a  wolf  which  preys  on  various  animals,  securing  some  by  craft, 
some  by  strength,  and  some  by  fleetness,  and  suppose  that  the 
fleetest  prey — a  deer,  for  instance — ^had,  from  any  change  in  the 
country,  decreased  in  numbers,  or  that  other  prey  had  decreased 
in  numbers,  during  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  wolf  was 
most  pressed  for  food.  Under  such  circumstances  the  swiftest 
and  the  subtlest  wolves  would  have  the  best  chance  of  surviving, 
and  would  thus  be  selected.^  "'  It  may  be  metaphorically  said," 
wrote  Darwin,  "that  natural  selection  is  daily  and  hourly 
scrutinizing,  throughout  the  world,  the  slightest  variations — 
rejecting  those  that  are  bad,  preserving  and  adding  up  aU  that 
are  good,  silently  and  insensibly  working,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever opportunity  ofEers,  at  the  improvement  of  each  organic 
being  in  relation  to  its  organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of 
life." 

The  struggle  for  existence  is  sometimes — ^indeed,  frequently — 
indirect  rather  than  direct.  To  take  a  hypothetical  case,  the 
hare,  with  its  fur  of  mingled  brown,  white,  yellow,  and  black,  is 
well  protected  against  its  enemies  by  its  coloration,  which  har- 
monizes with  the  colour  of  the  bushes  and  herbage  among  which 
it  takes  refuge,  and  renders  it  less  apt  to  be  seen  and  recognised. 
Should  snow  fall,  however,  the  colour  of  the  hare  would  not  only 
cease  to  be  useful  as  a  means  of  concealment,  but  would  actually 
advertise  its  presence  to  its  enemies,  because  of  its  contrast  with 
the  surrounding  snow.  Should,  therefore,  a  severe  winter  with 
much  snow  set  in,  those  hares  whose  fur  had  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  white  would  be  more  likely  to  escape  detection  by  their 
enemies,  such  as  the  fox,  the  badger,  or  the  wild  cat,  than  those 
with  a  darker  fur.    The  white  variety  would  survive,  the  dark 

^  The  Origin  of  Species,  p.  110. 
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variety  would  gradually  be  eliminated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
whiteness  of  the  hare's  fur  would  tend  ever  to  increase,  because, 
firstly,  the  mating  of  two  white  hares  would  be  more  frequent 
owing  to  the  growing  rarity  of  the  dark  variety ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  *'  struggle  "  would  resolve  itself  into  one  between 
Iiares  of  greater  or  less  whiteness.  And  thus,  ultimately,  a  race 
of  exdusively  pure  white  hares  would  arise,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Arctic  hare. 

Variability,  heredity,  excessive  fecundity,  selection — ^these  are 
the  four  factors  whose  co-operation  has  resulted  in  all  the  count- 
less varieties  which  we  find  in  the  world  of  organic  nature. 
Given  the  variability  of  all  living  organisms,  given  the  power  of 
hereditary  transmission,  and  given  the  fact  that  a  greater  number 
of  oi^anisms  are  bom  than  can,  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life, 
survive,  it  necessarily  ensues  that  those  alone  will  survive  who 
are  best  adapted  to  their  environment,  who  are  best  equipped 
for  the  struggle  for  existence.  Natural  selection,  as  Weismann 
says,  is  a  process  of  self-regulation  by  which  the  persistence  of  a 
species  is  secured ;  its  result  is  the  ever  greater  adaptation  of  the 
species  to  the  conditions  of  Ufe  in  which  it  is  placed.  Natural 
selection  has  produced  an  ever  greater  variety  of  organisms 
adapted  to  the  endless  variety  of  natural  conditions,  and  also 
a  never-ceasing  progression  and  complication  of  organic  types 
which  form  a  long  chain  from  the  Amoeba  to  Man. 

Darwin  remarks  at  the  close  of  his  monumental  work  that  the 
laws  whidi  have  produced  all  the  infinite  variety  of  forms  are 
five  in  number :  Growth  and  reproduction ;  inheritance,  which 
is  implied  in  reproduction  ^we  have  combined  these  two  laws) ; 
variability,  due  to  the  indirect  and  direct  action  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  also  to  use  and  disuse ;  a  ratio  of  increase  so 
high  as  to  lead  to  a  struggle  for  existence ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
natural  selection,  entailing  divergence  of  character  and  the 
elimination  of  the  less  fit  forms.    And  he  adds  : 

'"^  Thus,  from  the  war  of  nature,  from  famine  and  death,  the 
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most  exalted  object  which  we  are  capable  of  conceiving — ^namely, 
the  production  of  the  higher  animals — directly  follows."  ^ 

Darwin  still  accepted,  though  with  considerable  hesitation, 
the  Lamarckian  theory  of  the  transformation  of  organisms 
through  the  use  or  disuse  of  their  organs.  But  the  arguments 
of  Weismann  have  shown  us  the  fallacy  of  the  Lamarckian 
theory,  and  we  are  compelled,  in  the  light  of  recent  biological 
research,  to  reject  it. 

The  conclusion  which  we  reach  as  a  result  of  the  Darwinian 
doctrine  is  that  the  co-operation  of  the  four  factors  of  variability, 
heredity,  excessive  fecundity,  and  natural  selection,  results  in 
an  ever  greater  perfection,  in  the  form  of  an  ever  increasing 
adaptation  to  surrounding  conditions.  This  progression,  how- 
ever, is  not  imconditional.  We  may  divide  the  quality  of 
progeny  into  three  classes.  The  first  of  these  classes  is  com- 
posed of  those  ofEspring  who  are  superior  in  organisation  to  the 
parents ;  the  second  consists  of  those  who  remain  on  the  same 
level  with  their  parents ;  while  the  third  is  composed  of  those 
whose  organisation  is  inferior,  and  marks  retrogression.  Should 
the  first  two  tjrpes  exclusively  be  permitted  to  reproduce  them- 
selves, the  level  of  the  species  cannot  fail  to  be  raised  in  respect 
of  quality ;  such  is  the  case  with  all  those  species  in  which 
natural  selection  has  not  been  wholly  or  partially  superseded  by 
a  dominance  of  purely  traditional  factors.  Should  the  third 
type  be  allowed  a  share  in  the  reproduction  of  the  species  equal 
to  the  share  of  the  two  superior  types,  then  a  general  retrogres- 
sion and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  species  are  inevitable.  Man 
has  reached  his  level  at  the  summit  of  the  world  of  organic  life, 
thanks  to  the  ceaseless  and  salutary  process  of  natural  selec- 
tion. Should  he  persist  in  coimteracting  that  natural  selection 
by  creating  artificial  conditions  of  life,  then  retrogression  is 
inevitable,  and  the  outcome  of  this  is  extinction. 

^  The  Origin  of  Species,  p.  669. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  MECHANISM  OF  HEREDITY 

A. — ^Reproduction  in  the  Protozoa  and  Simple  Metazoa. 

The  world  of  organic  nature  is  divided  into  two  great  groups — 
the  unicellular  organisms  (Protozoa  and  Protophyta)  and  the 
multiceQular  organisms  (Metazoa  and  Metaphyta). 

The  Protozoa,  or  unicellular  animals,  difEer  from  the  multi- 
cellular animals  not  merely  in  the  number  of  their  component 
cells,  but  also  in  the  relative  absence  of  that  difEerentiation 
which  in  the  Metazoa  is  associated  with  the  ever-increasing 
division  of  labour.  Whereas  the  Protozoa  are  composed  of  one 
single  cell,  which  serves  for  locomotion,  digestion,  excretion, 
reproduction,  and  all  the  other  functions  of  this  elementary 
life;  the  Metazoa,  with  the  exception  of  their  lowest  forms, 
possess  at  least  one  general  difEerentiation — ^that  between  repro- 
ductive and  somatic  ceUs.  Among  the  lower  forms  of  Metazoa 
a  difEerentiation  of  the  ceUs  into  reproductive  and  somatic  is 
still  incipient ;  but  in  most  cases  this  fundamental  difEerentiation 
is  distinct  between  the  cells  of  the  soma,  adapted  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  individual  life,  and  the  reproductive  ceUs, 
adapted  to  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  the  species. 

Among  the  simplest  multicellulars  we  find  some  intermediate 
forms — often  reckoned  as  Algse — between  the  Protozoa  and  the 
higher  forms  of  life.  These  simple  multicellulars  difEer  from 
the  imicellulars  only  in  the  fact  that  they  are  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  cells,  for  these  cells  are  as  yet  wholly  imdifEer- 
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the  millions  of  male  cells  which  crowd  round  the  ovum  penetrates 
the  nucleus  of  the  latter.  As  soon  as  this  successful  spermato- 
zoon has  forced  its  way  through  the  outer  covering  of  the  ovum 
into  the  nucleus,  a  thin  membrane  is  formed,  which,  surrounding 
the  ovum,  efEectually  prevents  the  entrance  of  a  second  sperma- 
tozoon. The  essential  point  in  the  process  of  reproduction  is 
the  conjugation  or  amphimixis  of  the  nuclei  of  the  two  cells,  of 
the  ovum  and  spermatozoon. 

The  scientific  researches  of  the  last  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  gradually  disclosed  the  secrets  of  that  mysterious 
process  of  fertilisation  by  which  the  continuity  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  animal  world  is  secured.  Though  we  are 
still  far  from  understanding  the  ultimate  secrets  of  reproduction, 
we  are  better  able  to  appreciate  its  real  nature.  The  farther 
research  into  this  mysterious  process  penetrates,  the  more  com- 
plicated does  it  appear,  the  more  delicate  and  subtle  the 
mechanism,  not  of  fertilisation  alone,  but  of  the  life  of  the  cell 
in  general.  Formerly  there  was  a  general  impression  that  the 
process  of  cell  division,  or  karyokinesis,  was  a  simple  one,  merely 
cutting  in  half  the  original  cell.  But  although  this  '*  direct " 
division  does  indeed  appear  to  occur  in  some  rare  cases,  the  pro- 
cess of  division  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cells,  and  in 
almost  all  those  which  function  actively,  is  exceedingly  com- 
plicated. 

In  the  first  place,  the  nature  of  the  cell  nucleus  is  extraordinarily 
complex.  We  know  that  the  nucleus  not  only  includes  a  mem- 
brane and  a  nuclear  fluid,  but  that  in  the  state  of  repose  a  sub- 
stance known  as  the  ''  chromatin  substance,"  and  readily  stain- 
able  with  aniline  dyes,  is  to  be  seen  forming  a  sort  of  network 
within  it.  This  chromatin  substance  is  the  most  important 
histological  element  in  the  nucleus,  for  it  alone  is  the  vehicle  of 
hereditary  transmission.  The  dominant  importance  of  the 
chromatin  as  the  vehicle  of  hereditary  transmission  is  proved 
by  the  part  played  by  it  in  the  process  of  cell  division. 
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When  the  cdl  is  ripe  for  division,  the  chromatin  particles, 
which  up  till  then  have  been  distributed  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  nucleus,  approach  each  other,  and  unite  in  forming  a  long, 
thin  chain,  which  is  coiled  in  irregular  fashion  (Fig.  1,  B).  The 
chain  seems  to  increase  in  volume,  and  one  is  able  to  see  a  little 
later  that  it  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  pieces  of  equal 
length,  each  piece  being  composed,  not  of  a  continuous  sub- 
stance, but  of  a  number  of  minute  particles.  The  various  pieces 
of  the  chromatin  chain  are  known  as  '^  chromosomes,"  and  their 
component  particles  as  ^^  chromomeres."  The  chromosomes  be- 
come clearly  separate,  discrete  bodies  (Fig.  1,  C),  and  there 
appears  a  so-called  spindle — the  apparatus  for  effecting  the 
division  of  the  cell  («p).  Of  great  importance  b  a  minute 
stainable  particle  (the  centrosome),  surrounded  by  a  sort  of 
halo  or  aster  (centrosphere).  The  centrosome  is  generally  re- 
garded as  an  indispensable  element  in  the  process  of  cellular 
division  —  in  fact,  as  being  the  djmamic  centre,  just  as  the 
chromatin  is  the  heredity  element.  When  a  cell  is  ready  for 
kaiyokinesis,  the  centrosome  enters  into  activity,  and  imdergoes 
a  preliminary  division,  followed  by  that  of  its  centrosphere. 
During  the  whole  karyokinesis  the  centrosomes  remain  as  centres 
from  which  the  centrosphere  irradiates  the  surrounding  living 
matter  like  a  sort  of  miniature  sun.  The  two  centrosomes 
.  separate  farther  and  farther  from  each  other,  until  they  reach 
a  position  diametrically  opposite  one  to  another  at  the  poles  of 
the  nucleus  (Fig.  1,  D).  The  resulting  figure  is  known  as  the 
"  karyokinetic  figure,"  the  poles  being  formed  by  the  centro- 
somes and  the  equatorial  plane  by  the  chromosomes. 

The  significance  of  this  karyokinetic  figure  is  revealed  by  what 
follows.  The  chromosomes  are  seen  to  be  divided  into  two 
rows,  each  row  consisting  of  four  chromosomes.  The  two  rows 
now  b^;in  very  gradually  to  break  away  from  each  other,  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  the  two  poles  of  the  spindle  (E  and  F). 
They  reach  the  respective  poles,  and  supply  the  material  for  the 
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formation  of  the  two  daughter  nuclei ;  and,  indeed,  these  daughter 
nuclei  do  not  take  long  in  defining  themselves,  each  group  of 
chromosomes  forming  an  enveloping  membrane,  and  the  chro- 
matin substance  distributing  itself,  as  in  the  original  nucleus, 
in  a  sort  of  network  throughout  the  new  nucleus  (G). 

Such  is  the  process  of  cell  division,  as  efEective  as  it  is  wonder- 
ful. Its  result  is  clear.  By  means  of  the  karyokinesis  the  chro- 
matin substance  is  divided  into  two  perfectly  equal  halves,  which 
go  to  form  the  nuclei  of  the  two  daughter  ceUs.  This  fact  alone, 
the  extraordinary  precision  of  the  mechanism  by  which  this 
equal  division  is  efEected,  sufficiently  proves  the  essential  im- 
portance of  the  chromatin  substance.  As  a  result  of  the  karyo- 
kinesis, half  of  the  hereditary  substance  is  transmitted  to  the 
one,  half  to  the  other  daughter  cell.  The  constant  number  of 
chromosomes  which  is  maintained  throughout  all  the  cells  of  the 
body,  the  reduction  of  that  number  by  half  as  a  result  of  the 
so-called  reducing  divisions  during  the  maturation  of  the  germ- 
cells,  justify  the  belief  that  the  chromosomes  are  distinct  physio- 
logical and  morphological  individualities.  But  the  indispensable 
character  of  the  chromosomes  has  been  finally  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  microscopic  vivisection  experiments  practised  on 
unicellular  organisms.  These  experiments  have  shown  that 
Infusorians  which  are  artificially  halved  are  capable  of  repro- 
ducing the  whole  organism  from  either  half,  provided  that  the  half 
in  question  contains  a  piece  of  the  nudeus^  and  not  otherwise. 
Thus  it  is  certain  that  it  is  the  nucleus  which  contains  the  matter 
capable  of  continuing  the  life  of  the  cell,  and,  through  the  life  of 
the  cell,  the  life  of  the  developed  organism. 

In  the  case  of  nearly  all  multicellular  organisms  reproduction 
is  efEected  by  means  of  a  special  germinal  substance.  The  new 
individual  is  developed  from  a  particular  substance  contained  in 
particular  cells — ^the  reproductive  or  germ  ceUs.  This  substance, 
which  transmits  from  one  generation  to  another  those  properties 
which  combine  to  give  the  offspring  the  form  and  organisation 
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FlO.    1. — DiAOBAM  OF  KABYOKDfBSIS  (AFTXB  WiLSON). 

(By  periHusion  of  Mr«  Edward  Arnold.) 

A,  Cell  in  state  of  rest  (csm  =  centrosome).  B,  chromatin  (chr)  coiled  in 
chain-like  shape.  Centrosome  halved  and  surrounded  by  aster. 
C,  spindle  formed,  nuclear  membrane  dissolving  («p  =  spindle ; 
cArs  chromosomes  now  distinct).  D,  karyokinetio  figure  {c^ph  = 
oentroepheres,  forming  poles).  F,  chromosomes  definitely  halved, 
aggregated  at  the  poles.  G,  the  new  nuclei,  after  completion  of 
kazyokinesis  (1^5  SB  nucleus  ;  c«m= centrosome). 
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of  the  parent,  is  the  chromatic  substance,  or,  as  Weismann  has 
called  it,  the  Keimplasma  or  germ-plasm.  It  is  always  the 
vehicle  of  the  hereditary  qualities,  no  matter  what  the  precise 
mode  of  reproduction  may  be. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  nuclei  of  the  egg-cell  and  of  the 
sperm-cell  have  equal  biogenetic  value.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak 
of  the  egg-cell  as  female,  and  of  the  sperm-cell  as  male.  Each 
of  these  germ-cells  has  a  complete  equipment  of  chromosomes, 
and  each  may  contain  the  centrosome  which  plays  such'  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  complicated  process  of  karyokinesis.  As  a 
rule,  however,  it  is  the  sperm-cell  which  imports  its  centrosome 
into  the  ovum.  There  is,  however,  no  opposition  or  difEerence 
between  the  properties  of  the  two  cells,  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
sperm-cell  can  take  upon  itself  the  role  of  the  egg  nucleus  and 
vice  versa.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  by  Boveri's  ex- 
periment on  the  ^g  of  the  sea-urchin.  Boveri  succeeded  in 
separating  the  nucleus  of  an  egg-cell  from  the  surrounding  proto- 
plasm ;  he  then  artificially  fecundated  the  denucleated  egg-cell 
with  the  sperm  of  a  male  sea-urchin.  The  fertilised  ovum — ^with 
a  sperm  nucleus  only — ^proceeded  to  develop,  the  embryonic  pro- 
cess pursued  a  normal  course,  and  a  larva  was  produced,  capable 
of  swimming  freely.  Weismann  has  concluded  from  this  experi- 
ment that  the  nuclei  of  the  two  kinds  of  germ-cells  are  in  every 
respect  equivalent,  and  that  each  is  complete  in  itself. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  germ-plasm  in  more  detail, 
we  must  glance  at  certain  other  phenomena  presented  by  the 
process  of  fertilisation.  It  has  now  been  ascertained  that  the 
phenomenon  of  fertilisation  is  essentially  bound  up  with  the 
blending  of  two  nuclei.  Fertilisation  may,  indeed,  be  described 
as  the  mingling  of  nuclei  (amphimixis).  A  good  example  of  such 
mixing  is  seen  in  the  conjugation  of  unicellular  organisms,  in 
which  it  often  happens  that  two  individuals  become  one,  just 
as  the  two  germinal  individualities  or  gametes — ovum  and  sper- 
matozoon— ^in  the  Metazoa  become  very  intimately  one  in  ordinary 
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fertilisation.  In  both  cases  the  process  is  a  decrease  in  the 
Qomber  of  uidividualities,  as  a  preliminary  to  subsequent  in- 
crease. 

Professor  Ischikawa,  of  Tokio,  has  given  a  very  thorough 
description  of  the  phenomenon  of  conjugation  in  the  phos- 
phorescent flagellate  Protozoa  known  as  NoMuca.  Two  pin- 
head-like  individuals  unite  for  the  purpose  of  conjugation.  The 
protoplasm  of  the  two  cells  is  mingled ;  the  nuclei,  although  not 
altogether  blended  one  with  another,  form  a  single  karyokinetic 
figure  ;  a  karyokinesis  sets  in,  iu  the  course  of  which  the  chromatic 
substance  of  the  two  conjugates  is  divided  equally  between  the 
nuclei  of  the  two  daughter  organisms.  Finally,  as  a  result  of 
the  karyokinesis,  two  distinct  Nodilucas  are  formed.  We  see, 
therefore,  that,  although  the  phenomenon  of  conjugation  results 
for  a  time  in  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  individuals,  the 
ultimate  result  is  their  multiplication. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon  presented  by  all  multicellular 
organisms,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  is  the  maturation  of 
the  germ-cells,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  chromosomes  to  one-half  of  their  original  number. 
In  the  case  of  the  egg-cell,  the  original  germ-cell,  through  growth 
and  the  doubling  of  the  number  of  its  chromosomes,  gives  rise  to 
the  "  ovocyte,"  or  immature  egg-cell  (Fig.  2,  B).  This  ovocyte 
goes  through  two  successive  divisions.  The  result  of  the  first 
division  is  to  divide  the  number  of  chromosomes  into  equal 
halves.  Thus,  if  we  take  four  chromosomes  as  the  normal 
number  for  a  given  species,  and  suppose  that  number  to  have 
been  doubled  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  original 
germ-cell,  we  find  that  four  chromosomes  are,  as  a  result  of  this 
first  division,  ejected  from  the  cell,  so  to  speak.  These  four 
chromosomes  form  the  first  ''  polar  body,"  lying  against  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  ceU  (Fig.  2,  D,  pg).  The  remaining  half  of 
the  chromosomes  lie  juxtaposed  to  the  polar  body,  but  within 
the  cell,  forming  a  reduced  nucleus.    By  a  second  division  this 
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Ducleos  is  agun  halved,  two  additional  chromosomes  bedng 
ejected,  and  forming  the  second  polai  body  (E).  Meanwhile 
the  first  polar  body  divides  into  two,  each  with  two  cbiomosomes. 
Thus  there  are  eventually  four  nnclei  produced  from  the  on^nal 
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Fig  2.— Matubation  of  Ovttu  or  Eqo  Cxll  (aftek  WEiSMAim). 
{Sg  jiermuium  of  Mr.  Edward  Arnoux) 
A,  Tbe  primJtiTe  gena-oell  (cArHcbromoBomes).  B,  the  ovoHjyto,  with 
doubled  chiomosomee.  C,  first  karjokineab.  D,  immediately 
afterwaids,  half  the  chromoeomea  (4)  in  the  fint  polar  bodjr  (ji^). 
E,  eecond  karjokimeaie,  firet  polar  body  (;>;)  divided,  suclena 
effeotjng  new  division.  F,  the  mature  ovum,  with  two  chromo- 
somea  ;  three  polar  bodies  ovt«ide  the  eell. 

ovocyte — namely,  three  polar  bodies  and  the  reduced  nucleus 
of  the  ovum — and  each  of  the  four  nnclei  has  two  chromosomes 
— half  the  normal  number. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  complicated  maturation  process 
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centres  in  the  chromosomes.  The  doubling  of  their  number 
during  the  development  of  the  primitive  germ-cell  is  very  re- 
markable. The  reason  for  it  may  be  found,  as  Weismann  has 
suggested,  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  the  number  of  variations 
produced  by  amphimixis,  or  the  mingling  of  the  parental  ele- 
ments, to  be  enormously  increased.  The  successive  divisions 
preceding  maturation  would,  in  the  event  of  the  number  of 
chromosomes  not  being  doubled,  have  the  efEect  of  reducing  the 
chromosomes  to  one-fourth  of  the  normal  number  possessed  by  the 
species.  As  it  is,  the  possible  combinations  of  the  chromosomes 
are  very  greatly  increased  through  the  doubling  which  precedes 
their  ultimate  reduction ;  for  it  must  be  observed  that  the  next 
result  of  maturation,  as  far  as  the  chromosomes  are  concerned, 
is  their  reduction  by  half.  Thus,  in  the  hypothetical  case  before 
us,  the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  original  germ-cell  b  four ; 
after  the  maturation  the  ovum  contains  but  two  (Fig.  2,  F). 

As  for  the  polar  bodies  which  are  *^  expelled,"  so  to  speak, 
from  the  egg-cell  during  its  maturation,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  they  are  abortive  ova,  incapable  of  attracting  the  sperm-cell, 
and  destined  only  to  disappear.  The  difEerence  between  the 
maturation  of  the  sperm-cell  and  that  of  the  ovum  is  that, 
whereas  the  four  spermatozoa  which  result  from  the  successive 
divisions  of  the  spermatocyte  (corresponding  to  the  ovocyte) 
remain  complete,  and  potentially  capable  of  fertilising  the  egg, 
three  of  the  products  of  the  ovocyte  are  eliminated  in  the  form 
of  polar  bodies,  and  only  one — ^the  mature  ovum — ^is  capable  of 
development.  The  reason  for  the  impotency  and  essential  dis- 
appearance of  the  polar  bodies  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
they  lack  the  protoplasmic  substance  necessary  to  maintain  life. 

The  process  of  maturation  in  the  case  of  the  spermatozoon  is 
much  the  same  as  in  that  of  the  ovum.  The  primitive  germ-cell 
goes  through  a  period  of  growth,  and  develops  into  the  sperma- 
tocjrte.  During  this  development  the  number  of  chromosomes 
is  doubled.     The  spermatocyte  then  undergoes  two  successive 
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divisions  (Fig.  3,  C,  E).  The  result  of  tlie  two  divisions  is  the 
fonnAtioii  of  four  spennatozoa  of  eqaal  size  and  equal  capacitiee, 
each  one  of  which  contains  half  the  namber  of  chromosomes 
fonnd  in  the  original  germ-cell. 

In  the  case  of  parthenogenetic  eggs  there  ia  usaally  only  one 
matniation  division.     The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  find. 


Fio.  3. — Matukatioh  or  Spzbmatobdid  (afteb  WssUAim). 
(£y  |wrmu«im  o/Mb,  Edward  Arnou).) 

A,  PrimitiTe  germ-oell,  with  nncleus.  B,  spennatocyM.  C,  the  fiiat 
karyokineeie.  D,  resnlt  of  firat  kaiTokineeis.  £,  the  eeoond 
karrokiiieBiB.  F,  four  spermatozoa  of  equal  uze,  matured 
ISpz — Bpennatozoa] . 

The  parthenogenetic  e^  has  to  retiUD,  not  only  the  hereditary 
sabstance  of  the  ovocyte,  but  also  the  equivalent  of  the  sperma- 
tozoon, in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  undergoes  no  fertilisation. 

It  is  time  now  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  phenomeDon  of 
fertilisataoD,  or  amphimixis,  which  plays  so  important  a  rote  in 
the  animal  world.    The  very  fact  that  fertilisation,  or  amphi- 
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mixis,  is  of  such  wide  occurrence  as  to  be  almost  synonymous 
with  reproduction  itself,  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  importance. 
Amphimixis  consists  in  the  mingling  of  the  two  parental  elements 
in  reproduction ;  and  as  we  have  seen  that  the  elements  necessary 
to  generation  are  contained  in  the  nuclei  of  the  ovum  and  sper- 
matozoon respectively,  amphimixis  is  a  phenomenon  of  nuclear 
blending. 

As  conducive  to  amphimixis,  we  must  first  of  all  notice  the 
differentiation  of  the  reproductive  cells  into  male  and  female. 
Such  difEerentiation  does  not  seem  to  afEect  the  fundamental 
organisation  either  of  the  egg  or  the  sperm  cell,  as  is  borne  out 
by  Boveri's  experiment  already  mentioned.  Sexual  difEerentia- 
tion  would  appear  to  be  merely  an  adaptation  which  facilitates 
the  mingling  of  the  germinal  substance  of  the  two  reproductive 
cells.  This  mingling  is  brought  about  by  the  chemiotrophic 
attraction  exerted  by  the  egg-cell.  The  structure  of  the  two 
cells  bears  out  this  view.  The  spermatozoon  is  small — ^im- 
measurably smaller  than  the  ovum — ^but  it  possesses  greater 
facility  of  movement,  while  the  relative  immobility  of  the  ovum 
is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  that  cytoplasmic 
substance  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  both  cells. 
And  while  the  ovum  furnishes  the  nutritive  matter  for  both,  the 
spermatozoon,  by  introducing  a  new  centrosome  into  the  egg, 
enables  the  latter  to  develop  by  fission ;  for  the  centrosome  of  the 
ovum,  in  the  majority  of  species,  disappears  more  or  less  com- 
pletely in  the  course  of  the  egg's  maturation.  Thus  both  kinds 
of  germ-cells  are  essential,  and  each  completes  the  other,  the  egg 
furnishing  the  nutritive  capital,  and  the  spermatozoon  the 
dynamic  centre  of  the  karyokinetic  process.^ 

The  conception  which  formerly  prevailed  concerning  amphi- 
mixis, and  which  certain  experiments  of  Maupas  on  Infusorians 
seemed  to  confirm,  was  that  amphimixis  afforded  a  sort  of  ''  re- 
viving  force"  by  means  of  which  Ufe  was  perpetually  rejuve- 

^  Boveri,  Das  PrMem  der  Befruchtung,  pp.  32  ff.    Jena,  ld02. 
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nated.  Maapas,  in  his  experiment,  demonstrated  that  certain 
Infusorians,  when  artificially  prevented  from  conjugating,  die 
oat.  The  death  of  the  colony  is  slow,  but  sure,  and  Maupas 
had  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  it  to  senile  decay ;  for,  when  the 
artificially  imposed  conditions  were  removed,  and  when  con- 
jugation set  in  again,  the  degeneration  was  efEectually  prevented, 
and  the  colony  was  '^  rejuvenated."  Maupas  himself  described  the 
phenomenon  of  conjugation  as  un  rajeunissement  karyogamique. 

The  experiments  of  Maupas  are  not,  however,  as  conclusive 
as  their  author  supposed  them  to  be.  Weismann  has  suggested 
that  it  may  very  likely  have  been  the  imnatural  conditions  under 
which  Maupas  maintained  his  colony  during  several  months, 
rather  than  the  lack  of  conjugation,  which  caused  their  ultimate 
decay  and  death.  Weismann  has  himself  experimented  with  a 
parthenogenetic  species  of  crustacean,  Cypris  reptans,  and 
during  sixteen  years  he  was  able  to  breed  over  eighty  successive 
generations  without  any  amphimixis.  Weismann  rightly  re- 
marks that  the  alleged  "  rejuvenating  "  force  of  some  former 
amphimixis  must,  in  this  case,  have  been  an  extraordinarily 
persistent  one.^ 

The  truth  is  that  amphimixis,  in  the  case  of  those  species 
tohich  practise  it,  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  development 
and  reproduction.  Although  asexual  reproduction  may  continue 
for  a  certain  time,  sooner  or  later  amphimixis  must  again  inter- 
vene. But  it  is  essentially  a  phenomenon  sui  generis.  That  it  is 
not  universally  indispensable  to  reproduction  is  proved  by  several 
instances.  A  large  number  of  Algae  and  Fungi  are  developed  ex- 
clusively from  asexual  spores,  and  the  occurrence  of  partheno- 
genetic eggs  proves  that  even  difEerentiated  female  reproductive 
cells  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  develop  independently 
of  amphimixis.  Certain  Crustacea  reproduce  themselves  solely 
by  parthenogenesis,  and  this  is  the  more  interesting,  since  it  is 
known  that  they  formerly  exhibited  sexual  reproduction,  for  the 
^  Weismann,  Vfjrtriigt  iiber  Deszendenziheorie,  L  267 . 
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pouch  which  used  to  serve  for  the  reception  of  the  spermatozoa 
still  persists,  though  it  is  invariably  empty. 

In  what  sense,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  amphimixis  be 
regarded  as  a  condition  of  the  continuation  of  life  ?  The  reply 
is  that,  in  the  case  of  those  species  which  reproduce  by  amphi- 
mixis,  the  conditions  of  reproduction  are  such  that  the  germ- 
cells  of  the  two  sexes  are  incapable  of  development  by  them- 
selves, and  that  amphimixis,  by  bringing  about  a  fusion  of  these 
elements,  permits  their  subsequent  development.  We  have 
already  noticed  how  the  egg  and  the  sperm-cell  complete  each 
other.  The  egg,  in  order  to  be  ripe  for  fertilisation,  must  pass 
through  certain  changes.  These  include  the  loss — or,  at  all 
events,  the  degeneration — of  the  centrosome,  and  the  entrance 
of  the  spermatozoon  in  amphimixis  can  alone  remedy  the  de- 
ficiency and  enable  the  egg  to  develop.  Here,  therefore,  amphi- 
mixis appears  as  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  continuance 
of  the  life  of  the  species.  But  even  this  is  not  absolutely  true. 
The  egg  can  obviate  the  apparent  necessity  of  amphimixis  by 
undeigoing  only  a  part  of  the  changes  involved  in  maturation. 
This  is  well  illustrated  in  artificial  parthenogenesis. 

The  remarkable  experiments  of  TichomirofE  and  Loeb  have 
shown  that,  when  certain  ova  are  subjected  for  a  short  time  to 
the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid  or  to  sea-water  with  some  mag- 
nesium chloride  added  to  it,  parthenogenetic  development  may 
ensue.  It  seems  as  if  the  degeneration  of  the  centrosome  of  the 
^g  can  be  thus  counteracted.  In  short,  the  influence  of  various 
kinds  of  chemical  reagents  artificially  introduced  may  have  the 
same  result  as  amphimixis,  as  far  as  the  division  of  the  egg  and 
the  development  of  a  larva  are  concerned.^ 

^  The  obeenrations  of  Petrunkewitsch  hare  confirmed  the  supposition 
that  the  effect  of  artificial  parthenogenesis  in  the  sea-orchin  is  to  pre- 
v&it  the  dissolution  of  the  centrosome  of  the  egg.  It  is  not  a  new  centro- 
some which  is  formed,  but  the  original  persists,  in  a  sense,  "  strengthened  ** 
by  the  aid  of  the  artificially-introduced  salts  (vide  report  in  Zoologische 
Jahrbiicherf  Supplementsband  vii.,  Jena,  1904). 
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C— The  Germ-Plash. 

Since  the  great  impetus  given  to  scientific  research  by  the 
work  of  Darwin,  numerous  theories  have  been  advanced  to 
facilitate  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  inheritance  and 
development.^  We  have  had  the  gemmules  of  Darwin,  the 
idioplasm  of  Nageli,  the  plastidular  perigenesis  of  Haeckel,  the 
determinants  of  Weismann,  the  catagenesis  of  Cope,  the  intra- 
cellular pangenesis  of  De  Vries.  Of  all  these  theories,  the  one 
which  is  most  in  harmony  with  the  facts,  the  one  which  seems 
most  likely  to  survive — not  without  modifications,  perhaps,  but 
in  all  its  fundamental  ideas — ^is  the  germ-plasm  theory  of  Weis- 
mann. The  monumental  work  of  Weismann  bears  the  impress 
of  an  original  and  powerful  intellect.  It  is  a  brilliant  construc- 
tion, consistently  thought  out,  and  cleverly  adjusted  to  the  facts 
of  which  it  afEords  a  logical  explanation. 

The  germ-plasm,  according  to  Weismann,  is  that  substance 
by  means  of  which  the  capacity  for  development  and  repro- 
duction  possessed  by  an  organism  is  handed  on  to  the  ofepring. 
It  is  the  hereditary  substance,  the  vehicle  for  hereditary  trans- 
mission, the  substance  by  means  of  which  the  continuity  of  life 
is  secured.  Nageli,  before  Weismann,  had  recognised  that  there 
are  two  great  kinds  of  living  substance — hereditary  substance, 
or  idioplasm  ;  and  "'  nutritive  "  substance,  or  trophoplasm ;  and 
Nageli  had  further  expressed  the  view  that  the  former  was 

^  Some  of  the  chief  works  on  the  subject  are  those  of  Darwin,  The 
Descent  of  Man  (1st  edition,  1871);  Pangenesis,  in  Nature,  iii..  No.  78 
(1871).  H.  Spencer,  The  Principles  of  Biology,  2  vols.  E.  Haeckel, 
Oenerelle  Morphologie,  1866 ;  Die  Perigenesis  der  PUistidul^  (Berlin,  1876). 
F.  Galton,  Hereditary  Oenius  (edition  1892) ;  Pangenesis,  in  Nature,  iv.. 
No.  56  (1871).  Nageli,  Mechanisch-physiohgische  Tkeorie  der  Ah^m- 
mungdehre  (1884).  P.  Geddes  and  J.  A.  Thomson,  The  Evolution  of  Sex 
(1889).  A.  Weismann,  Das  Keimplasma  (1892);  Vortrdgc  iiber  Deezen- 
denztheorie,  2  vols.  (1902).  Delage,  LHeredite  et  Ics  grands  ProbUmes  de 
la  Bidogie  genirale  (1895). 
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quantitatively  much  inferior  to  the  latter.  Nageli's  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  idioplasm  difEers  somewhat  from  Weismann's 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  germ-plasm,  but  the  idea  of 
two  distinct  kinds  of  living  substance  is  conmion  to  both. 
Wdsmarm  distinguidies  the  two  as  genn-plasm  and  somato- 
plasm. 

The  conception  at  the  basis  of  Weismann's  theory  is  that  ot 
the  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm.  The  germ-plasm,  like  the 
Protozoa,  is  immortal.  It  does  not  die  with  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  is  continued  in  an  unending  chain  from  one  genera- 
tion  to  another.  When  we  speak  of  immortality  in  connection 
with  the  germ-plasm,  or  in  connection  with  the  Protozoa,  the 
word  must  not  be  taken  in  any  metaphorical  sense.  The  uni- 
cellular organisms  do  not  succumb  to  the  ^'  wear  and  tear  "  of 
life,  to  natural  death,  as  the  higher  organisms  do.  Having 
reached  a  certain  limit  of  growth,  beyond  which  they  cannot  go 
without  dividing,  they  divide.  The  two  halves  separate  as 
independent  units,  and  go  through  a  similar  process  of  growth 
and  division,  and  so  on  for  an  imlimited  time.  Unicellular 
organisms  are,  therefore,  potentially  immortal — that  is  to  say, 
they  do  not  cease  to  exist  as  a  result  of  natural  death.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  natural  death  among  the  Protozoa. 

It  is  essentially  the  same  with  the  germ-plasm.  The  simple 
fact  that  the  excision  of  the  genital  organs  prevents  the  indi- 
vidual on  which  it  is  practised  from  reproducing  itself,  and 
reduces  it  to  sterility,  shows  that  the  germ-plasm  cannot  be 
made  afresh  from  somato-plasm ;  and  it  shows  also  that  certain 
cells  only  are  capable  of  reproduction,  are  capable,  consequently, 
of  containing  germ-plasm  in  an  inactive  condition. 

For  the  germ-plasm  is  present  in  every  organism  in  two  forms 
— active  and  inactive.  Active  germ-plasm  is  that  part  of  the 
germ-plasm  which  goes  to  build  up  the  bodily  frame  or  soma  of 
the  individual.  For  this  reason  it  is  called  ''  somatic  idioplasm.'' 
It  is  that  portion  of  the  germ-plasm  set  apart  for  individual 
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development  or  ontogenesis,  and  for  ontogenesis  alone.  Each 
cell  of  the  body  contains  germ-plasm  in  an  active  condition ;  but 
this  active  germ-plasm,  though  enabling  the  body-cell  to  repro- 
duce itsdf,  is  not  present  in  sufficient  strength  to  enable  the 
somatic  cell  to  reproduce  the  whole  body.  Active  germ-plasm, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  development,  and  located 
in  the  soma,  dies  with  the  soma.  Inactive  germ-plasm,  on  the 
contrary,  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  race,  and  located 
solely  in  the  ceUs  of  the  reproductive  organs,  is  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  guarantees  the  stability  of  the 
racial  history  or  phylogeny. 

Thus  every  organism  may  be  said  to  be  born  with  a  store  of 
germ-plasm  in  two  forms.  The  active  germ-plasm  of  the  embryo 
presides,  metaphorically  speaking,  over  the  building  up  of  the 
body-frame ;  it  passes  into  every  cell  of  the  body,  bequeathing 
to  each  its  capacity  of  organisation  and  development.  The 
inactive  germ-plasm  is  a  reserve  substance,  subjected  solely  to 
the  quantitative  changes  of  growth.  It  remains  in  the  germ- 
cells,  is  adapted  to  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  and  it  is 
necessarily  endowed  with  potential  inmiortaUty. 

We  have  seen  that  the  hereditary  substance  of  germ-plasm  is 
located  in  the  cell  nucleus,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  extra- 
ordinary precision  of  the  movements  of  the  chromosomes  during 
karyokinesis  and  during  the  process  of  maturation,  justifies  our 
conclusion  that  the  germ-plasm  is  located  in  the  chromosomes. 
The  chromosomes,  or  ids,  constitute  the  entire  germ-plasm  of  the 
nucleus.  These  ids  do  not  form  a  homogeneous  substance.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  supposed  that  each  id  is  formed  by  a  number 
of  autonomous  living  units — the  determinants,  so  called  because 
each  determinant,  or  each  group  of  determinants,  determines  the 
structure,  organisation,  and  composition  of  a  corresponding  cell 
or  group  of  cells  in  the  fully  formed  organism.  But  the  deter- 
minants are  not  the  ultimate  vital  units.  The  determinants 
themselves  must  have  a  complex  nature,  and  are  supposed  to 
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be  formed  of  a  number  of  living  particles  known  as  biophors. 
The  biophors  are  the  ultimate  units  of  organic  matter.  Their 
existence  is,  indeed,  hypothetical,  but  it  is  a  necessary  hypo- 
thesis ;  for,  as  no  single  molecule  of  inert  matter^  can  of  itself 
determine  life,  we  must  suppose  a  peculiar  and  complex  com- 
bination of  molecules  which  go  to  form  the  living  biophor. 
Biophors,  determinants,  and  ids  constitute,  therefore,  what  we 
may  call  the  organic  hierarchy. 

Before  entering  into  more  details  concerning  the  role  of  the 
determinants,  it  may  be  useful  to  glance  at  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  germ-cells  in  the  developmental  process.  According 
to  Weismann,  the  germ-cells  do  not  always  arise  at  the  end,  but 
sometimes  at  the  beginning  of  the  embryogenesis,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  somatic  cells.  In  the  Daphnids,  the  germ-cells  are 
distinguishable  in  the  segmented  egg  itself,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  the  human  species  they  are  not  distinguishable  until  the 
process  of  embryonic  development.  In  cases  like  the  last, 
the  continuity  between  the  parental  germ-plasm  and  that  of  the 
ofispring  can  only  be  established  through  a  lineage  of  successive 
somatic  cells,  which  contain,  along  with  active  germ-plasm,  or 
somatic  idioplasm,  a  reserve  of  inactive  germ-plasm.  The  line 
of  continuity  which  is  thus  established  between  the  parental 
germ-plasm  and  the  difierentiated  germ-cells  of  the  ofEspring  is 
known  as  the  "'  germinal  tract ''  {Keimbahn).  Observations  on 
HydfomeduscB  have  shown  that  only  a  well-defined  lineage  of 
cells  is  capable  of  thus  transmitting  the  reserve  of  inactive  germ- 
plasm. 

While  the  inactive  germ-plasm,  the  vehicle  of  heredity,  re- 
mains unaltered  structurally  during  the  life  of  the  individual, 
the  active  germ-plasm,  located  in  the  body,  is  used  up  in  the 
ontogenesis.    The  function  of  the  active  germ-plasm  is  the 

*  Inert  matter  is  not  an  altogether  accurate  expression.  The  curious 
*'  brownian  movements  "  and  other  phenomena  make  it  probable  that 
inorganic  bodies  are  potentially  as  mobile  as  organic  ones ;  the  difference 
ii  probably  merely  quantitative. 
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transmission  to  each  cell,  or  each  group  of  cells,  of  those  pro- 
perties by  means  of  which  the  appropriate  organisation,  struc- 
ture, and  composition  are  effected.  Its  function  is,  consequently, 
the  determining  of  the  soma.  We  have  seen  how  the  germ-plasm 
is  organised  in  order  to  fulfil  this  function.  Biophors,  deter- 
minants, ids,  are  arranged  within  it  in  complex  architecture, 
different  for  each  species.  How,  then,  does  the  germ-plasm 
determine  the  somatic  cells  ? 

The  reply  is :  Through  the  distribution  of  the  ids  in  the  process 
of  development.  The  ids  contained  in  the  cell  nucleus  break 
up  into  groups  of  component  determinants,  into  dissimilar 
groups  produced  by  unequal  division  of  the  ids.  We  shall  see 
the  reason  for  this  unequal  division  shortly.  The  determinants 
in  turn  break  up  into  their  component  biophors ;  the  biophors 
are  distributed  to  the  various  cells,  and  determine  the  function 
and  form  of  these  cells. 

Each  determinant,  or  group  of  determinants,  stands  in  definite 
relation  to  definite  cells  or  groups  of  cells  in  the  fully  formed 
organism ;  that  is  to  say,  a  given  part  of  the  animal  is  deter- 
mined, both  as  regards  its  existence  and  as  regards  its  nature, 
by  a  corresponding  part  of  the  germ-plasm — t.e.,  by  a  corre- 
sponding determinant  or  group  of  determinants.  Thus  the  cells 
of  an  organ  X  are  determined  by  the  determinant  X^,  alike  in 
their  existence  and  in  their  nature ;  the  cells  of  an  organ  Y  by 
the  determinant  Y^,  etc.  That  part  of  the  organism  which  is 
determined  by  a  given  determinant  is  known  as  the  ^^  deter- 
minate." 

The  determinants  of  two  corresponding  organs  in  the  same 
individual,  or  the  determinants  of  the  same  organ  in  two 
different  individuals,  are  homologous  with  one  another.  Thus 
the  determinants  of  the  right  hand  are  homologous  with  the 
determinants  of  the  left,  and  the  determinants  which  in  one 
parent  correspond  to  a  given  determinate  X  are  homologous 
with  those  determinants  which  in  the  other  parent  correspond 
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to  the  same  detenninate  X.  Homologons  determinants  may  be 
either  homodynamic  or  heterodynamic  in  their  nature.  Homo- 
dynamic  determinants  are  those  which  are  quite  identical  with 
each  other.  Heterodynamic  determinants,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  those  which  have  an  uUimate  or  general  identity,  but  whose 
properties  have  no  immediate  identity.  Thus,  if  we  pair  two 
pigeons,  and  suppose  the  feathers  on  the  wings  of  the  one  to 
be  pure  white,  the  feathers  on  the  wings  of  the  other  to  be  white 
mingled  with  blue,  the  determinants  of  the  purely  white  feathers 
are  said  to  be  homodynamic  with  one  another,  both  their  im- 
mediate identity  (colour  of  the  feathers)  and  their  ultimate 
identity  (structure  and  composition)  being  obvious.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  determinants  of  the  mingled  white  and  blue 
feathers  are  heterodynamic ;  for,  although  the  ultimate  result  of 
their  co-ordination  be  the  same  wing,  there  are  difEerences  which 
manifest  themselves  in  the  varying  of  the  colours. 

The  composition  of  the  germ-plasm,  which  we  have  just  out- 
lined, presupposes  the  existence  of  determinants  as  morpho- 
logical and  physiological  units — as  living  units,  in  a  word. 
M.  Yves  Delage,  in  his  great  work  on  heredity,  has  maintained 
that  the  theory  of  determinants  assumes  a  too  complicated  com- 
position for  the  germinal  substance,  and  he  inclines  to  the  view 
that  the  germinal  substance  is  extremely  simple  in  its  nature. 
But,  even  if  we  pass  over  the  fact  that  the  protoplasm  of  the 
Amoeba,  which  is  one  of  the  most  elementary  forms  of  life,  is 
already  very  compUcated  in  its  nature ;  we  find  that  M.  Delage 
ascribes  properties  to  the  germinal  substance  which  are  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  his  assumption  of  the  simplicity  of  that  sub- 
stance. Thus  he  grants  that  the  different  groups  of  cells  of  the 
living  organism,  such  as  those  of  the  muscles  or  the  glands,  are 
contained  in  potentia  in  the  parental  germinal  substance ;  but 
this  is  equivalent  to  postulating  a  system  of  determinants.  And 
if  the  determinants  are  not  living  autonomous  units,  but  simply 
particles  of  protoplasm,  how  can  they  resist  the  assimilating 
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influence  of  the  surrounding  protoplasm  ?    Detenninants  must 
be  units  capable  of  assimilation  and  reproduction. 

Determinants  must  also  be  autonomous — that  is  to  say,  a 
determinant  or  group  of  determinants  must  be  able  to  modify 
a  given  determinate  of  the  organism  without  modifying  the 
whole.  The  case  of  those  individuals  who  have  one  small  tuft 
of  white  hair  amongst  a  mass  of  dark  hair  is  an  example  of  this. 
The  determinant  of  this  tuft  of  white  hair  may  be  eliminated 
in  the  course  of  generations,  and  the  determinate — the  tuft  of 
white  hair  itself — disappears  accordingly  from  the  soma;  but 
the  rest  of  the  organism  is  not  in  any  way  afEected  by  this 
change. 

If  the  determinants,  during  the  process  of  development,  resolve 
themselves  into  their  component  units,  the  biophors,  and  pene- 
trate in  this  way  into  the  cells  which  they  are  to  determine, 
then  the  id  must  have  the  faculty  of  dividing  into  similar,  and 
also  into  dissimilar,  parts ;  it  must  be  able  to  produce  daughter 
ids  which  are  hemodynamic,  and  other  daughter  ids  which  are 
heterodynamic — that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  able  to  produce  ids 
containing  determinants  differing  in  character.  The  first  type 
of  id  division  is  called  integral  division  ;  the  second  type  is  called 
differential,  A  differential  division  of  the  id  is  not  directly 
demonstrable  ;  we  become  aware  of  it  only  in  its  somatic  results, 
in  the  different  role  which  different  cells  play  in  the  ontogenesis. 
For  instance,  when  two  sister  cells  in  the  embryo  give  rise,  one 
to  the  endoderm,  the  other  to  the  ectoderm,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  primitive  cell  has  differentiated  its  germinal  substance, 
and  that  in  the  division  that  germinal  substance  has  been 
divided  in  a  dissiinilar  fashion  between  the  daughter  cells,  one 
of  which  produces  the  ectoderm,  from  whioh  the  epidermis  and 
the  nervous  system  are  developed,  while  the  other  produces  the 
endoderm,  from  which  the  food-canal  and  its  outgrowths  arise. 
Differential  karyoldnesis  will  take  place  in  every  case  in  which 
a  cell  is  divided  into  two  daughter  cells  having  a  dissimilar  or 
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difierentiated  destiny  in  the  process  of  development.  The 
blastomeies  which  develop  the  endodermic  system  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  different  prospective  value  from  the  blastomeres 
which  develop  the  ectoderm. 

We  must  also  suppose  that  the  determinants  exist  in  two 
states — active  and  passive.  These  states  are  to  be  tmderstood 
as  relating  to  the  mode  of  action  which  a  determinant  may  exert 
on  the  cell  in  which  it  lies.  During  the  period  in  which  they  are 
in  a  passive  state  the  determinants  increase  by  growth,  but  do 
not  influence  the  development  of  the  cell.  They  may,  indeed, 
for  instance,  remain  so  passive  that  they  never  express  them- 
selves except  in  peculiar  and  unusual  conditions,  constituting  a 
reserve  of  determinants  which  become  active  in  regenerating  a 
lost  part. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  if  the  determinants  are  pre-adapted  to 
the  particular  cells  which  they  are  to  determine  ?    Whether  the 
biophors  which  compose  them  are,  for  instance,  muscle  biophors 
or  gland  biophors  ?    Whether  the  plant  derives  its  capacity  of 
producing  chlorophyll  from  chlorophyll  biophors  ?     It  is  evident 
that  the  biophors,  which  have  the  power  of  transforming  an  un- 
differentiated embryonic  cell  into  a  highly  differentiated  tissue- 
cell,  must  possess  a  specific  nature  of  infinite  complexity ;  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  it  is  not  the  biophor  alone  which  is  capable 
of  producing  a  muscle-cell  or  a  gland-cell :  it  is  rather  the  biophor, 
in  conjunction  with  the  given  elements  of  the  cell,  which  pro- 
duces the  differentiated  cell,  with  its  muscle  substance  or  gland 
substance  or  chlorophyll  substance.    But  the  biophor,  which  is 
the  vehicle  of  the  capacity  of  forming  a  muscle-cell  or  a  chloro- 
phyll ceU  identical  to  the  muscle-cell  or  to  the  chlorophyll  cell 
of  the  preceding  generation,  must  certainly  possess  a  specific 
and  well-defined  structure  which  differentiates  it  from  the  other 
biophors,  and  enables  it  to  secure  the  continuity  of  the  particular 
quality  which  it  bears. 

In  connection  with  the  liberation  of  the  determinants,  we  must 
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say  a  few  words  concerning  the  source  from  which  the  deter- 
minant energy  is  derived.  We  have  seen  that  a  distribution  of 
the  ids  takes  place  during  the  development ;  that  the  id  resolves 
itself  into  its  determinants,  and  the  determinants  into  their 
biophors  ;  and  that  the  biophors  penetrate  into  the  various  cells 
to  which  they  stand  in  definite  relation,  and  that  they  determine 
the  structure  and  function  of  those  cells.  Weismann  has  con- 
cluded that  the  developmental  distribution  of  the  ids  takes  place 
along  lines  prescribed  by  the  vital  affinities  of  the  biophors. 
These  vital  affinities  constitute  a  sum  of  forces  between  the 
determinants  which  bind  the  latter  together  in  the  id,  and  which 
give  to  the  id  the  properties  of  assimilation  and  multiplication. 
Vital  affinities  in  the  organic  world  correspond  to  the  chemical 
affinities  of  the  inorganic  world.  A  molecule  of  inorganic  matter 
cannot  multiply  itself  by  division.  In  the  case  of  an  inorganic 
molecule — e.^.,  of  salt — division  would  mean  the  loss  of  those 
properties  which,  by  their  combination,  had  produced  the  salt 
molecule.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  living  molecule,  the  biophor, 
that  it  possesses  the  capacity  of  assimilation,  growth,  and  mul- 
tiplication by  division,  for  the  biophor  is  the  elementary  living 
particle.  We  see  the  action  of  the  vital  affinities  of  the  biophors, 
consequently  those  of  the  determinants  and  the  ids,  during  the 
process  of  karyokinesis,  in  which  the  chromosomes  in  each  suc- 
cessive division  are  divided  exactly  into  two  halves ;  a  division 
the  accuracy  of  which  is  not  determined  by  exterior  forces,  but 
by  purely  internal  ones. 

The  same  vital  affinities  which  unite  the  biophors  in  the  deter- 
minant, the  determinants  in  the  id ;  which  enable  these  living 
elements  to  assimilate,  grow,  and  multiply ;  and  which  produce  the 
exact  division  of  the  chromosomes  in  the  karyokinesis,  preside 
also  over  the  distribution  of  the  ids  and  the  determinants  in  the 
process  of  development. 

But  the  germ  is  composed,  not  of  a  single  id,  but  of  many. 
The  number  of  chromosomes  or  idants,  each  composed  of  many 
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ids,  difiera  with  the  species.  The  human  species  is  said  to  have 
nxteen  chromosomes  in  each  nucleus,  while  certain  crustaceans 
have  as  many  as  168.  Elach  id  contains  in  itself  all  the  pro- 
perties of  the  organism,  but  the  nature  of  the  organism  is  always 
decided  by  the  complete  oamflemerU  of  ids — ^that  is,  by  the 
organiflation  of  the  chromosomes.  As  a  result  of  the  mingling 
of  the  parental  elements  in  amphimixis  the  ids  are  of  a  hetero- 
geneous nature,  and  we  see  that  a  vast  number  of  combinations 
are  rendered  possible  by  amphimixis. 

Through  the  mechanism  of  cell  division  during  the  embryonic 
development — a  mechanism  ultimately  referable  to  the  vital 
affinities  of  the  biophors — ^homologous  portions  of  each  id  (homo- 
logous, yet  composed  of  different  types  of  determinants)  pene- 
trate into  every  cell.  The  general  nature  of  every  cellular  type 
that  arises  in  the  course  of  the  development  is  thus  determined  by 
an  id  complex,  or  rather  by  a  complex  of  individually  different 
determinants,  which  resolve  themselves  into  their  biophors. 
The  precise  histological  character  of  the  cell  is,  however,  deter- 
mined by  one  sin^  type  of  determinant ;  the  other  determinants 
contained  in  the  cell  remain  inactive.  The  Resolution  of  the 
determinants  into  their  component  biophors,  and  their  penetra- 
tion into  the  cells,  is  determined  by  the  internal  conditions  of 
the  determinants — that  is  to  say,  by  their  vital  affinities,  which 
depend  also  in  a  large  measure  on  the  conditions  of  intracellular 
nutrition.  But  there  is  another  factor  which  also  plays  a  part 
in  the  "  liberation  "  of  the  determinants — namely,  the  specific 
attraction  between  a  particular  determinant  and  a  particular 
cell.  Cases  in  which  two  sorts  of  homologous  determinants  are 
present  in  a  single  cell — as  we  must  conclude  from  such  pheno- 
mena as  regeneration  and  polymorphism — compel  us  to  accept 
this  hypothesis. 

In  1881  Wilhelm  Boux  expounded  the  fruitful  conception  of 
a  struggle  of  parts  within  the  organism,  or  what  we  may  call 
histonal  selection,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  is  that  each 
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organ  possesses  a  specific  activity,  a  measure  of  what  might  be 
called  seU-assertiveness  in  relation  to  other  parts.^  In  the  case 
of  an  organ  undergoing  hypertrophy,  the  loss  caused  by  dis- 
similation is  over-compensated  for  by  the  energetic  influence  of 
the  organ's  specific  activity.  There  is  a  qualitative  regulation 
of  the  organ  by  the  organ  itself ;  in  other  words,  the  stimulating 
and  assimilative  energies  due  to  the  specific  activity  of  an  organ 
can  over-compensate  for  the  results  of  processes  of  dissimila- 
tion. From  the  conception  of  a  specific  force  in  each  organ 
Roux  derived  his  theory  of  the  "  struggle  between  the  parts  '* 
{Kampf  der  Teile),  For  instance,  if  difEerentiated  functional 
stimuli  are  afEecting  the  embryonic  cells  of  different  physio- 
logical properties,  A,  B,  and  C,  that  cell  which  is  most  violentiy 
acted  upon  by  the  stimulus  appropriate  to  it — we  suppose  the 
stimuli  A^,  B^,  C^  to  be  in  appropriate  relation  to  A,  B,  and  C 
respectively — will  increase  in  development  most  rapidly.  The 
proportion  in  which  the  cells  A,  B,  C  will  subsequently  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  finished  tissue  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
stimulation  which  the  specific  stimuli  A^,  B^,  C^  have  respectively 
exercised.  This  Is  what  Wilhelm  Roux  called  ''  the  struggle 
between  the  parts." 

Applying  Roux's  suggestion,  not  to  the  cells  only,  but  to  the 
component  parts  of  the  cell,  the  determinants,  we  find  that  the 
histological  character  of  a  given  cell  A  will  be  determined  by 
the  degree  of  stimulation  which  the  specific  stimuli  of  the  deter- 
minants within  it  are  capable  of  exercising.  The  character  of 
that  cell  will  be  determined  by  a  single  determinant,  and  that 
determinant  will  be  called  into  action  by  the  preponderance  of 
its  specific  excitability  in  relation  to  the  cell. 

Cases  where  two  homologous  determinants  are  present  in  a 

single  cell  illustrate  still  more  clearly  the  results  of  the  action 

of  specific  excitatory  forces.    Why,  indeed,  should  one  of  these 

homologous  determinants  develop  into  activity,  while  the  other 

^  W.  Roux,  Der  Kampf  der  Teile  im  Organismus.    Leipzig,  1881. 
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remains  inactaye,  if  it  were  not  that  the  specific  excitation  A^, 
conesponding  to  the  determinant  A,  exercises  a  greater  influ- 
ence on  the  cell  than  the  specific  excitation  B^,  corresponding 
to  determinant  B  ?  The  nature  of  this  specific  stimulus  we  do 
not  know,  just  as  we  do  not  know  the  intricate  nature  of  the 
nutritiye  changes  in  metabolism.  But  what  else  could  explain, 
for  instance,  the  phenomenon  of  sexual  dimorphism  ?  The 
existence,  not  only  of  primary,  but  also  of  secondary  sexual 
characters,  compels  us  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of  the  presence 
of  two  sets  of  determinants  in  the  germ-plasm.  We  know  that 
even  so  subtle  a  character  as  the  soprano  voice  of  a  woman 
can  be  handed  down  through  the  son  to  the  grand-daughter. 
Obviously,  then,  it  must  have  remained  in  an  inactive  or  latent 
condition  in  the  germ-plasm  of  the  son.  In  the  case  of  certain 
animals,  such  as  the  Aphides  and  the  Daphnids,  females  only  are 
produced  for  numerous  generations  in  succession ;  and  the  deter- 
minants of  the  male  sex  must  remain  inactive  throughout  these 
generations,  for  they  develop  into  activity  after  a  certain  time, 
and  a  male  is  bom.  What  is  this  renewed  activity  of  the  male 
determinants  after  so  many  generations  of  inactivity  but  a  re- 
assertion  of  their  specific  excitatory  force  ? 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  number  of  the  deter- 
minants. Are  the  determinants  in  some  cases  identical  with 
the  biophors,  which  in  other  cases  go  to  make  up  the  deter- 
minant ?  In  the  case  of  very  simple  organisms  this  identity 
may  obtain,  but  it  is  not  general.  The  determinants  may  be 
defined  as  particles  of  the  germinal  substance  which  determine 
the  function  and  structure  of  every  part  of  the  body  that  is 
capable  of  independent  variation  and  inheritance.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  pressure  of  specific  determinants  in  the  germ- 
plasm  that  determines  the  definition  of  a  cell  or  group  of  cells 
in  a  specific  manner.  As  to  the  number  in  which  such  deter- 
minants are  present  in  the  organism,  this  will  depend  on  the 
degree  of  complexity  which  the  organism  exhibits.    In  the  case 
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of  the  Protozoa,  the  number  of  the  determinants  will  probably 
be  considerable ;  for,  although  we  are  unable,  with  our  present 
means  of  observation,  to  detect  the  autonomous  variation  of 
the  cell  organs  in  the  Protozoa,  we  must  conclude  that  the  In- 
fusorians,  for  instance,  possess  variable  cell  organs.  In  the  case 
of  the  higher  Metazoa,  including  man,  the  number  of  determi- 
nants must  be  very  large ;  for  in  the  organism  of  the  higher 
animals  everjrthing  is  speciaUsed,  and  can  only  be  changed  by 
means  of  autonomous  variation  in  the  germinal  substance. 
There  are  many  cases,  however,  of  structures  of  identical  nature 
— ^for  instance,  the  hair  on  the  bodies  of  mammals,  or  the  scales  on 
the  wing  of  the  butterfly— of  which  it  cannot  be  said  that  every 
hair  or  every  scale  is  capable  of  independent  variation.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  rather  certain  areas,  so  to  speak,  which  can  vary 
independently,  and  then  we  may  say  that  the  hairs  or  scales 
of  that  area  are  determined  in  the  germ-plasm  by  a  single  deter- 
minant. 

To  sum  up,  the  germ-plasm  or  hereditary  substance  of  all 
multicellular  organisms  is  composed  of  a  number  of  chromo- 
somes or  idants  (groups  of  ids),  whose  number  varies  according 
to  the  species,  but  is  constant  for  each  species.  Each  id  contains 
the  sum  total  of  the  features,  characteristics,  and  disj>ositions 
of  the  individual  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of  determinants,  each 
one  of  which  stands  in  precise  and  well-defined  relation  to  some 
hereditary  variable  part  of  the  organism.  Each  kind  of  deter- 
minant is  contained  in  the  germ-plasm  as  many  times  as  there 
are  ids  in  that  germ-plasm.  Each  determinant  possesses  a  well- 
defined  structure,  and  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  differentiated 
biophors,  or  elementary  hving  particles,  capable  of  growth  and 
of  reproduction  by  division. 
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NOTB  ON  BOVSBI'S  EXPBBIMEKT  ON  THB  EOG  07  TBI  SsA-UbGHIK. 

Wdsmaiin  has  expressed  the  opmkm  tliat  the  oombmstiQn  of  the  two 
sperm  Dndei  would  be  capable  of  prodncmg  the  same  results  as  the  oom- 
binatioii  of  an  ovum  nudeiis  and  a  spenn  nnoleiis,  and  has  based  his  opinion 
on  BoTeri's  expmment  on  the  egg  of  the  sea-iirchin.  Weismann's  view 
is  probably  oorreot,  and  in  any  case  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  sperm 
naolBiiB  is  able  to  replaee  the  ovmn  nucleus.  It  is  probable  that  in  Boveri's 
experiment  only  a  single  sperm  nucleus  was  in  activity.  The  possibility 
of  the  sperm  nucleus  fecundating  the  denucleated  ovum  is  consistent 
with  what  we  have  already  concluded — that  there  is  no  organic  difference, 
but  rather  organic  identity,  between  the  spermatozoon  and  the  ovum. 
Hie  spermatosoon  cannot  survive  independently  of  the  egg,  because  it 
lacks  nutritive  substance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  egg  either  lacks  a 
centroeome  as  the  result  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  maturation,  or  else 
its  ooitroeome  is  in  a  state  of  degeneration.  Seeing  that  the  spermatosoon 
posseases  a  c^itrosome  and  all  the  essential  properties  of  the  ovum  and 
that  the  cytoplasm  of  the  denucleated  ovum  is  at  its  disposal,  there  would 
be  reason  for  surprise  if  the  result  of  Boveri's  experiment  had  been  other 
than  it  was. 

NOTB  CONCEBNING  THB  DbTEBIONANTS. 

It  must  be  observed  that  external  conditions  have  also  an  influence  on 
the  determinants.  The  determinants  are,  as  we  have  seen,  living  unities, 
and  consequently  they  respond  differently  to  different  stimuli.  Thus, 
under  normal  conditions,  the  determinant  produces  a  normal  determinate ; 
but  under  abnormal  conditions,  in  so  far  as  these  do  not  exclude  all  possi- 
bility of  development,  the  determinant  will  produce  an  abnormal  deter- 
minate. The  experiments  of  Herbst  on  the  egg  of  the  sea-urchin  have 
shown  that  when  certain  components  of  the  sea- water  are  replaced  by  other 
fflwTniftAl  substances,  the  structure  of  the  larva  differs  profoundly  from 
the  normal  condition.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  finished  parts  of  an  organism  are  not  determined  by  a  single  deter- 
minant, but  by  all  the  determinant  complexes  which  have  formed,  during 
the  developmental  process,  the  many  cells  which  share  in  the  biogenetic 
history  of  a  given  part.  There  are  no  special  determinants  of  an  aquiline 
or  a  hooked  nose,  but  many  determinant  complexes  shared  in  forming 
the  various  cells  which  led  up  to  the  development  of  the  nose  in  the  finished 
organism ;  and  these  successive  complexes  of  determinants  have  so  formed 
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the  suooeseive  embryonic  oeUs  that  the  crooked  or  the  aquiline  nose  was 
bound  to^bejthe  ultimate  product  of  their  oo-operatiTe  development. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  whole  organism :  the  whole  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
vascular  system,  the  glands,  the  muscles,  the  digestive  apparatus,  the 
reproductive  organs,  all  are  determined  by  the  intervention  of  successive 
determinant  complexes  during  the  embryonic  development.  The  modifica- 
tion of  the  organ,  or  system  of  organs,  through  the  intervention  of  one  kind 
of  determinants,  to  the  exclusion,  or  partial  exclusion,  of  the  rest,  is  a 
modification  due,  in  the  ultimate  instance,  we  have  seen,  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  specific  excitation  pertaining  to  those  particular  determinants. 


CHAPTER  m 

GERMINAL  SELECTION 

To  try  to  grasp  the  precise  nature  of  the  ordering  of  the  deter- 
minants in  the  germ-plasm  is  a  hopeless  task.    But  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  determinants  are  located  in  the  germ  as 
they  are  subsequently  located  in  the  fully  formed  organism. 
3fany  groups  of  cells  combine  during  the  course  of  the  embryonic 
development,  and  co-ordinate  their  activities  in  the  formation 
of  an  organ,  which  originally  possessed  no  co-ordination.    The 
ordering  of  the  determinants  in  the  germ-plasm  need  not  corre- 
spond to  their  subsequent  ordering  in  the  developed  organism, 
for  the  finished  organism  is  not  preformed  in  the  germ,  but 
merely  predestinated. 

If  we  observe  the  development  of  the  limbs  of  those  insects 
which,  in  their  larval  phase,  possess  neither  legs  nor  wings,  we 
find  that  during  the  larval  period  the  limbs  gradually  develop 
Tmder  the  skin.  In  this  case  some  definite  little  groups  of  cells 
in  the  skin  determine  the  formation  of  the  limbs,  and  this  group 
of  cells  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
limbs.  This  cell  group  does  not,  however,  determine  the  entire 
%  of  the  insect,  but  only  the  hypodermis.  The  internal  parts 
of  the  leg,  the  nerves,  tendons,  and  muscles,  have  their  origin 

• 

m  other  groups  of  cells.  It  is  the  same  with  all  organs  of  com- 
plicated structure ;  they  are  formed  by  the  collaboration  of  the 
forces  of  a  number  of  different  determinants,  some  of  which  define 
one  part,  others  another  part,  of  the  organ  in  question. 

This  co-ordination  of  determining  forces  essentially  involves 
s  combination  of  internal  and  external  influences.    Cells  from 

41 
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which  there  proceed  in  the  long  run  the  blood-vesselB,  or  the 
tendons,  or  the  nerves  of  an  organ,  need  not  necessarily  be 
determined  in  such  a  fashion  that  they  contain  in  poiefUia  all 
the  elements  of  the  blood-vessel,  or  the  sinew,  or  the  nerve. 
It  may  well  happen  that  the  embryonic  cell  possesses  nothing 
more  than  a  general  tendency  to  determine  a  given  morpho- 
logical determinate ;  while  the  shape  and  structure  of  this  deter- 
minate depends  on  the  environment  in  which,  in  each  specific 
case,  it  may  find  itself.  For  instance,  we  find  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels located  in  certain  pathological  tumours,  which  were 
certainly  not  originally  determined  in  the  form  in  which  we  see 
them ;  they  have  been  produced  by  the  pressure  and  specific 
attraction  of  the  pathological  basis  which  underlies  the  tumour ; 
and  their  original  determinants  simply  possessed  the  property  of 
producing,  under  certain  circumstances,  blood-vessels  or  nerves 
in  general. 

These  preliminary  remarks  are  intended  to  show  that  the 
theory  of  the  "  predestination  "  of  the  organism  in  the  germ- 
plasm  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  old  theory  of  ''  preforma- 
tion "  associated  with  the  name  of  Bonnet.  Epigenesis  is  not 
by  any  means  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  the  germ- 
plasm.  Weismann  has  merely,  if  we  understand  him  rightly, 
gone  behind  the  theory  of  Wolfi.  The  organism  in  its  finished 
state  is  certainly  the  result  of  epigenetic  development,  of  a  series 
of  successive  developmental  stages  emerging  from  the  primitive 
germ-cell.  But  the  germ-plasm  contains  in  itself  the  predis- 
positions  of  all  the  parts  of  the  finished  organism ;  it  contains, 
not  the  miniature  picture  of  which  a  given  organ  is  the  enlarged 
result,  but  a  mass  of  determinants  whi6h  possess  the  property, 
in  conjunction  with  the  given  elements  of  the  different  cells, 
of  determining  the  structure  and  existence  of  the  several  parts 
which  go  to  make  up  the  organism.  The  theory  of  determinants 
is  more  readily  adapted  to  the  facts  than  the  theory  of  a  homo- 
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geneous  genninal  sabstance,  which  Herbert  Spencer,  in  particular, 
has  advocated  as  against  Weismann's  view.  For,  overlooking 
the  &ct  that  the  development  of  the  heterogeneous  from  the 
homogeneous  is  a  phenomenon  more  than  difficult  of  explana- 
tion, the  independent  variability  of  one  particular  part  of  the 
ozganism  would  be  impossible  under  these  conditions.  For 
the  variation  of  one  part  would,  on  the  supposition  of  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  hereditary  substance,  lead  to  a  concomitant 
variation  of  all  the  other  parts ;  whereas  such  a  case  as  that 
of  a  man  possessing  a  tuft  of  white  hair  among  a  mass  of  black 
hair  is  enough  of  itself  to  show  that  variations  of  particular 
parts  can  take  place  without  in  any  way  afiecting  the  whole. 
This  fact  is  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  hereditary 
substance  is  essentially  heterogeneous  in  its  nature — ^that,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  mentioned,  the  particular  tuft  of  white 
hair  is  represented  in  the  hereditary  substance  by  a  particular 
determinant  or  group  of  determinants.  All  those  parts  which 
have  undeigone  independent  variation  in  the  course  of  generations 
must  be  independently  heritable.  The  theory  of  a  homogeneous 
genninal  substance,  however  complex  its  combinations,  would 
imply  that  this  substance,  which  goes  through  many  thousands 
of  changes  in  regular  succession,  in  order  that  all  the  hetero- 
geneous parts  of  the  finished  organism  may  be  developed,  can 
alter  its  constitution  countless  numbers  of  times  without  altering 
the  whole  organism.  This,  however,  would  be  an  impossibility, 
and  is  contradicted  by  the  facts. 

In  certain  families  a  small  scar,  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head, 
is  observable  behind  the  ear ;  this  scar  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted, as  has  been  observed,  from  grandmother  to  son  and 
grandson.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  can  only  be  found  in 
the  supposition  that  a  determinant  exists  in  the  germ-plasm  of 
these  particular  individuals  which  does  not  exist  in  the  germ- 
plasm  of  other  people,  and  which  causes  in  successive  generations 
the  reappearance  of  this  tiny  abnormality. 
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Similarly  with  those  remarkable  cases  of  adaptation  to  their 
enviromnent  exhibited  by  certain  butterflies,  which  adapt 
themselves  to  the  colour  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  which  they 
habitually  live.  There  are  certain  species  of  insects  one  race 
of  which  lives  in  woods,  another  in  the  fields,  and  the  colour  of 
both  has  been  differentiated  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings. 
The  influence  of  external  conditions!  is  here  obvious ;  but  only 
certain  parts  of  the  organism  have  been]^modified,  not  the  whole, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  germinal  substance  been 
homogeneous.  That  only  certain  parts  should  have  been 
modified  shows  that  the  germinal  substance  contains  certain 
autonomous  living  particles,  whose  modification  entails  the 
modification  of  these  parts,  to  which  they  stand  in  definite 
developmental  relation. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  forces  which  determine  the 
composition  of  the  biophors,  or  which  lead  to  the  histological 
differentiation  of  the  cell.  But  the  biophors  which  transform 
the  undifferentiated  embryonic  cell  into  the  highly  differentiated 
tissue-cell  must  themselves  possess  a  very  specific  and  highly 
differentiated  nature  ;  they  must  be  able  to  determine  the  specific 
nature  of  the  cell  into  which  they  penetrate,  and  they  must  be 
capable  of  securing  the  continuity  of  the  peculiar  substance — 
whether  of  nerve  or  muscle  or  gland — which  comes  down  from 
the  preceding  generation,  for  we  cannot  suppose  continually 
repeated  series  of  re-creations  of  such  complicated  substances. 

In  his  theory  of  germinal  selection,  advanced  for  the  first 
time  in  1892,  Weismann  has  admittedly  overcome  the  great 
majority  of  objections  raised  against  his  original  theory  of  the 
ancestral  plasm.  Even  the  French  critics,  who  are  more  preju- 
diced than  others  against  the  views  of  the  great  antagonist  of 
Lamarck,  have  admitted  this.^  Formerly  the  objection  against 
the  theory  of  the  ancestral  plasm  was  a  serious  one.    On  the 

^  Cf.  Yves  Delage,  VHiraiU  et  Us  giands  ProbUmea  de  lu  BiologU 
ginirdUy  p.  65S.     Paris,  2Qd  edition,  Sohleioher,  1903. 
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one  hand,  Weismann  attributed  to  amphimixis,  if  not  all,  at 
aH  events  the  vast  majority,  of  those  variations  so  necessary 
for  natural  selection  to  work  upon  in  the  interest  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  species ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  an  influence  being  exerted  by  the  soma  on  the  germ- 
plasm.  How,  then,  it  was  justly  asked,  could  so  many  variations 
be  effected?  How,  more  especially,  was  the  phenomenon  of 
correlated  adaptation  to  be  explained  ?  If  every  individual  in 
the  animal  world  possesses  an  ancestral  plasm,  then  it  must  be 
his  own  pUum^  and  it  must  contain  traces  of  the  modification 
of  his  body  through  external  conditions.  If  the  purely  somatic 
changes  are  not  transmissible,  how,  then,  can  amphimixis  bring 
about  such  immense  numbers  of  variations  ?  Amphimixis 
reduces  itself  in  this  ci^  to  a  mingling  of  identical  germ-plasms. 
Or  even  supposing  certain  variations  to  have  been  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  Protozoa,  whose  unicellular  organisms  are  directly 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  conditions,  all  the 
possible  combinations  of  the  germ  elements  of  the  Protozoa 
could  hardly  explain  the  correlated  adaptations  of  the  higher 
Metazoa.  On  the  one  hand,  somatic  changes  are  not  trans- 
missible ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  germ-plasm  is  not  exposed, 
or  is  exposed  in  the  very  slightest  degree,  to  modification  by 
external  conditions;  and  yet  amphimixis,  or  the  mingling  of 
germ-plasms,  is  the  source  of  almost  every  variation  in  the 
animal  world  !  But  this  affords  no  explanation  as  to  the  source 
from  which  amphimixis  derives  the  variations  which  it  multiplies 
and  propagates.  For  amphimixis  is  not  in  itself  a  creative 
source  of  variation — amphimixis  can  but  multiply  and  disseminate 
those  variations  and  tendencies  to  variation  which  it  finds  at  its 
disposal. 

Germinal  selection  suppUes  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  original  source  of  variation.  It  gives  an  explanation 
of  those  variations  and  tendencies  to  variation  of  the  germ- 
plasm,  which  remained  unexplained  as  long  as  the  influence  of 
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the  soma  and  of  external  conditions  was  rejected.  A  number 
of  those  cases  which  the  defenders  of  the  Lamarckian  syBtem 
had  considered  as  decisive  evidence  of  the  hereditary  character 
of  acquired  characters  have  been  explained  more  satisibctorily 
by  germinal  selection.  Qerminal  selection  is  the  necessary 
corollary  to  the  theory  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm. 

The  elementary  particles  of  the  germ-plasm  require  nourish- 
ment, and  receive  it.  We  must  suppose  the  nutrition  of  the  bio- 
phors  to  be  efEected  by  means  of  a  fluid  circulating  between  them 
in  the  plasm.  Biophors,  being  living  units,  have  consequently 
the  faculty  of  assimilation  and  of  growth.  It  follows  that  the 
quantity  of  nutritive  fluid  which  a  determinant  is  capable  of 
obtaining  and  of  assimilating  is  the  factor  which  rq^ulates  the 
growth  and  strength  of  that  determinant.  The  strength  of  a 
determinant  does  not,  however,  depend  entirely  on  the  quality 
of  nourishment  available,  but  also  on  the  assimilating  power  of 
that  determinant.  Primary  inequalities  in  the  composition  of 
the  determinants  are  caused  by  unequal  distributions  of  intra- 
plasmic  nutrition. 

The  original  condition  of  this  unequal  distribution  of  intra- 
plasmic  nutrition  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  external 
conditions,  such  as  light,  heat,  and  other  environmental  in- 
fluences. Temperature,  for  instance,  can  exert  an  indubitable 
influence  on  the  nutritive  conditions  of  the  germ-plasm.  External 
conditions  are  by  no  means  homogeneous,  and  their  perturba- 
tions cause  diflerences  of  individual  growth,  of  collective  multi- 
plication, and  of  chemical  composition,  among  the  determinants. 

Even  were  these  differences  at  the  outset  confined  to  but 
few  organisms,  amphimixis  would  not  fail  to  enlarge  their  circle 
by  the  mingling  of  heterogeneous  ids  ;  and  the  reduction  of  the 
ids  to  one  half  their  original  number,  which  we  observed  as  the 
result  of  the  maturation  of  the  elements,  effects  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  individual  germ-plasm.  Homogeneous  ex- 
ternal conditions  cannot  fail  to  exert  different  influences  on  these 
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heterogeneous  elements,  and  thus  the  difEerences  are  steadily 
increased. 

Within  the  germ-plasm  of  the  same  individual  the  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative  difEerences  produced  by  oscillations  in 
intraplasmic  nutrition  cannot  fail  to  increase  in  proportion  as 
the  number  of  determinants  in  the  germ-plasm  increases.  For 
in  the  course  of  development  a  vast  number  of  germ-cells  are 
produced ;  and  when  a  given  determinant  increases  from  1  to 
lOOyOOOy  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  this  number  can  be 
otherwise  than  afiected  by  the  changes  of  intraplasmic  nutri- 
tion ;  and  different  conditions  of  nutrition  will  bring  forth  difEerent 
coiulitions  in  the  determinants.  Heterogeneous  determinants 
will  respond  differently  to  homogeneous  influences.  And  as  the 
nucleus  of  somatic  cells  contains  also,  in  the  somatic  idioplasm, 
determinants  identical  with  those  of  the  germ,  the  soma  can 
react  to  the  same  influences  in  the  same  manner  as  the  germ 
did.  Under  the  influence  of  these  environmental  conditions, 
identical  changes  can  be  effected  in  the  soma  and  in  the  germ- 
plasm  ;  these  changes  may  be  subsequently  transmitted,  and 
that  independently  of  their  original  cause.  In  this  manner  it 
sometimes  appears  as  if  acquired  characteristics  of  an  exclu- 
sively somatic  nature  had  been  transmitted,  whereas  this  is 
Dot  the  case. 

Every  weakening  of  a  determinant — that  is  to  say,  every 
weakening  due  to  insufi&cient  intraplasmic  nutrition — entails 
concurrently  a  weakening  of  that  determinant's  power  of  assimila* 
tion.  Thus  a  determinant  which  has  once  entered  on  the  path 
of  r^ression  finds  itself  in  a  vicious  circle.  In  proportion  as 
its  assimilatory  powers  are  diminished,  the  neighbouring  deter- 
minants are  able  to  draw  an  ever-increasing  supply  of  nourish- 
ment to  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker  determinant. 
As  the  supply  of  nutritive  matter  is  not  unlimited,  every  increase 
in  the  nutritive  supply  of  one  group  of  determinants  entails 
a  corresponding  loss  in  the  supply  of  another  group.    Thus  the 
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relative  strengtii  of  the  elements  of  the  germ-plasm  is  deter- 
mined by  this  miniature  straggle  for  the  intragerminal  nutritive 
fluid. 

These  alterations  in  the  balance  of  the  determinants  in  the 
germ-plasm  are  the  source  of  all  hereditary  variations.  The 
possibility  of  the  adaptation  of  the  organism  lies  in  the  capacity 
of  the  variations  thus  produced  to  continue  indefinitely  in  a 
given  direction  until  "  personal  selection  "  intervenes.  Altera- 
tions in  the  balance  of  the  determinants  are  thus  responsible  for 
the  increase,  decrease,  or  variation  of  every  part  of  the  organism. 
The  reason  why  such  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  germ- 
plasm  must  necessarily  continue  in  an  ascendant  direction  until 
personal  selection  intervenes,  is  that  every  alteration  in  the 
balance  of  intragerminal  nutrition  to  the  advantage  of  one  group 
of  determinants  entails  concurrently  a  weakening  of  another 
group,  at  whose  expense  the  first  group  will  continue  to  increase 
and  develop.  The  victorious  group  will  attract  an  ever  greater 
supply  of  nutritive  matter,  whereas  the  weaker  group  will  have 
its  already  lessened  supply  further  diminished.  This .  process 
will  continue  until  personal  selection  intervenes — ^that  is  to  say, 
until  the  variation  caused  by  these  changes  in  the  germ-plasm 
attains  selective  value,  and  becomes  either  useful  or  detrimental 
to  the  life  of  the  species.  Should  the  variations  be  useful,  personal 
selection  will  favour  its  maintenance  and  subsequent  increase 
by  favouring  its  possessors  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Should 
the  variation  be  harmful  to  the  Ufe  of  the  species,  then  personal 
selection  will  eradicate  it  by  the  elimination  of  those  members 
of  the  species  who  possess  it.  When  the  variation  is  useful  to 
the  species,  natural  selection  can  ensure  its  further  development ; 
and  artificial  breeding,  coming  to  the  aid  of  natural  selection, 
may  raise  that  variation  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  perfec- 
tion. Should  the  variation  thus  fostered  be  eventually  developed 
in  a  degree  which  renders  it  ultimately  injurious  to  the  species, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  conditions  of  existence  of  that  species, 
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then  natuial  selection  again  intervenes,  and  by  removing  those 
individuals  in  which  the  variation  is  excessive,  reduces  it  to 
a  level  at  which  it  is  favourable  to  the  species.  It  may  even 
happen  that  the  life  of  such  excessively  specialised  individuals 
has  to  be  artificially  preserved  by  the  breeder,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  pigeons  cited  by  Darwin,  whose  beak  is  too  weak  to  open  the 
^g.  Were  the  aid  of  the  breeder  removed,  such  unnatural 
extremes  would  inevitably  be  eliminated. 

Thus  the  increase  of  an  (ucendant  variation  in  a  given  part  of 
the  o]^nism  is  limited ;  in  the  first  place  by  the  limited  quantity 
of  nutritive  substance  in  the  germ-plasm ;  and  in  the  second  place 
by  the  bounds  which  natural  selection  sets,  the  overstepping 
of  which  involves  elimination.  For  regressive  variation,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  limit  set  until  the  entire  disappearance 
of  the  weakened  determinants  has  been  effected ;  and  as  soon 
as  a  given  determinant  A  has  been  eradicated  from  the  germ- 
plasm,  the  determinate  A^  disappears  from  the  soma. 

R^ressive  variation  of  the  determinants  is  the  cause  of  the 
disappearance  of  superfluous  parts  of  the  organism.  That  this 
is  the  case  is  a  corollary  of  the  conclusion  that  an  organ,  or  a 
part  of  an  organ,  can  only  be  maintained  in  relative  perfection 
by  means  of  natural  selection.  Natural  selection  operates  by 
eliminating  those  members  of  the  species  who  do  not  possess 
this  organ,  or  who  possess  it  in  imperfect  form.  Once  an  organ 
loses  its  value  for  the  species,  natural  selection  ceases  to  promote 
its  development  or  to  ensure  its  persistence.  Suppose  a  regres- 
sive variation  of  this  oigan  to  be  produced  as  the  result  of 
perturbations  of  intragerminal  nutrition,  this  inferior  variation 
will  be  able  to  reproduce  itself  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  superior  type,  natural  selection  having  ceased  to  have  any 
reason  to  favour  the  maintenance  of  the  latter.  On  the  contrary, 
this  organ  having  no  further  utihty  for  the  species,  its  mainte- 
nance on  the  same  level  as  that  which  it  possessed  when  it  was 
useful  is  harmful  to  those  individuals  who  do  so  maintain  it. 
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The  existence  of  the  useless  organ  in  itself  need  present  no 
danger  ;  but  the  maintenance  of  the  determinants  of  that  organ 
after  the  determinate  has  ceased  to  have  any  value  is  very  dis- 
tinctly disadvantageous ;  for  these  useless  determinants  absorb 
nourishment,  which  is  thereby  subtracted  from  those  deter- 
minants which  are  of  vital  moment.  Therefore,  once  natural 
selection  has  ceased  to  interest  itself — metaphorically  speaking — 
in  the  maintenance  of  an  organ,  the  minus  variations  of  that 
organ  will,  sooner  or  later,  necessarily  outnumber  the  plus 
variations ;  and  this  in  virtue  of  Nature's  economy ;  for  the 
supply  of  nutritive  matter  is  Umited  in  the  germ-plasm  as 
elsewhere,  and  if  the  organ  possesses  no  value  for  the  species, 
the  maintenance  of  the  determinants  of  that  organ  can  only 
be  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  the  vitally  important 
elements  of  the  germ-plasm.  But  this  weakening  of  the  vitally 
important  elements  is  harmful  to  the  species,  and  must  be 
checked  if  the  species  is  to  persist. 

An  important  rcle  in  germinal  selection  is  necessarily  played 
by  amphimixis,  and  by  the  reduction  of  the  chromosomes  in  the 
germ-plasm  during  maturation.  Take  the  case  of  an  organ  A, 
and  suppose  an  ascendant  variation  of  this  organ  to  occur, 
having  its  origin  in  an  accidental  perturbation  in  the  balance  of 
intragerminal  nutrition.  Instead  of  remaining  a  merely  static 
variation,  as  it  was  originally,  the  ascendance  of  the  deter- 
minants of  A  will  soon  acquire  kinetic  value,  for  these  growing 
determinants  will  soon  begin  to  attract  an  ever-increasing 
quantity  of  nutriment.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  alteration 
in  the  nutritive  balance  will  be  a  continual  strengthening  of 
these  determinants,  so  that  the  organ,  or  part  of  an  organ, 
determined  by  the  latter  will  be  altered.  If  this  alteration  attain 
to  selective  value,  then  natural  selection  will  either  maintain 
or  eradicate  it.  If  it  do  not  attain  to  selective  value,  its  main- 
tenance or  disappearance  depends  entirely  on  the  balance  of 
forces  within  the  germ-plasm. 
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The  reduction  whicli  precedes  maturation  may  vitally  affect 
the  constitution  of  a  germ-cell ;   for  just  as  chance  leaves  in 
a  matured  germ-cell,   after  division  of  the  chromosomes,   a 
majority  or  a  minority  of  X  determinants  of  a  particular  varia- 
tion, so  will  the  matured  cell  tend  to  develop  a  plus  or  a  minus 
variation  of  the  organic  character  represented  by  these  deter- 
minants.   Moreover,   a  germ-cell  which  contains  a  majority 
of  pluB  variations  of  X  determinants  may,  as  the  result  of 
amphimixis,  unite  with  another  germ-cell  having  likewise  a 
majority  of  plus  variations  of  the  same  determinants ;  and  the 
result  will  be  a  change  in  the  determinate  X  in  the  soma.    In 
the  same  way,  if  two  germ-cells,  which  contain  each  a  minority 
of  X  determinants,  should  unite,  the  determinate  X  will  likewise 
be  altered,  but  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  previous 
instance. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  example  that  the  reduction  of  the 
ids  in  the  maturation  divisions  is  a  highly  important  pheno- 
menon in  the  process  of  evolution.    It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  a  single  id  that  determines  the  character  of  an 
organ,  but  a  majority  of  the  ids  in  the  germ-plasm.    Every  id 
contains  in  poterUia  all  the  characters  of  the  organism,  and  it 
is  only  by  the  modification  of  the  majority  of  determinants  of 
the  whole  idant — i.e.,  of  the  determinants  in  the  majority  of  the 
ids — that  the  somatic  determinate  can  be  modified,  either  in 
the  direction  of  a  plus  or  of  a  minus  variation.    To  take  a  case 
of  sexual  dimorphism,  if  the  males  with  the  most  variegated 
plumage  are  successful,  then  a  majority  of  determinants  A^, 
corresponding  to  the  plumage  A,  must  be  handed  down  in  the 
inheritance  in  order  to  secure  a  continued  somatic  effect ;  and 
the  oftener  such  a  majority  of  determinants  A^  are  brotight 
together,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  this  majority  being  reduced 
to  a  minority  as  the  result  of  the  halving  of  the  ids. 

The  phenomena  which  accompany  maturation  have  as  ultimate 
result  the  reduction  of  the  total  number  of  ids  in  the  germ- 
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plasm  to  one-half  their  original  number.  According  as  chance 
brings  together,  in  amphimixis,  two  cells  containing  a  majority 
or  a  minority  of  the  ids  A,  will  the  embryonic  cells,  and  conse- 
quently the  cells  in  the  growing  organism,  have  a  tendency  to 
a  plus  or  to  a  minus  variation.  Any  germ-cell  which  contains 
a  majority  of  plus  determinants  may  unite  with  another  cell 
containing  likewise  a  majority  of  plus  determinants,  and  the 
character  represented  by  these  determinants  will  be  the  more 
strongly  accentuated  in  the  offspring. 

When  a  given  characteristic  becomes  of  pronounced  utility  to 
the  life  of  the  species,  the  determinants  of  that  characteristic 
will  be  more  likely  to  vary  in  an  ascendant  than  in  a  r^ressive 
direction.  For  instance,  the  peculiar  luminous  apparatus 
developed  by  fishes  inhabiting  the  dark  depths  of  the  ocean  is 
obviously  adapted  to  their  conditions  of  Ufe.  Some  of  them 
possess  rows  of  miniature  organs  with  luminous  secretion  on 
their  sides  or  along  their  ventral  surface ;  others  possess  similar 
organs  on  the  head;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  these 
limmious  organs  serve  to  attract  the  small  animals  which  form 
the  prey  of  these  fishes,  just  as  the  electric  light  above  ground 
attracts  insects,  which  are  lured  by  it  to  their  destruction.  When 
such  luminous  organs  became  directly  useful  to  the  species, 
they  were  bound  to  increase,  for  those  individuals  whose  deter- 
minants tended  to  a  plus  variation  of  these  organs  would  ob- 
viously be  favoured  in  the  struggle  for  existence ;  amphimixis 
would  tend  to  disseminate  the  determinants  favourable  to  this 
new  adaptation,  and  ultimately  the  possessing  of  luminous 
organs  would  become  a  characteristic  of  the  species. 

Natural  selection  operates  only  when  the  variations  effected 
in  the  germ-plasm  by  perturbations  in  the  balance  of  intra- 
germinal  nutrition  attain  selective  value — that  is  to  say,  when 
they  become  of  vital  importance  for  the  species  in  the  struggle 
for  life.  If  advantageous,  natural  selection  will  further  the 
development  of  such  variations  by  eUminating  gradually  and 
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progressively  those  individuals  who  do  not  possess  them ;  and 
thus  does  natural  selection  tend  to  produce  uniformity  in  the 
germ-plasm  within  a  given  species  under  given  conditions.  The 
more  individuals  of  a  species  there  are  who  possess  a  majority 
of  determinants  A^,  corresponding  to  a  variation  A,  the  less 
chance  is  there  of  these  determinants  being  eliminated  in  the 
redaction  of  the  ids  at  maturation  or  in  amphimixis. 

But  can  germinal  selection  bring  about  lasting  changes  in  the 
character  of  a  species  without  the  co-operation  of  natural  selec- 
tion, or,  as  Weismann  calls  it,  personal  selection  ?  The  answer 
most  be  in  the  negative.  Germinal  selection  is  not  by  itself 
capable  of  transforming  a  species,  although  it  is  the  origin  of 
those  variations  which  personal  selection  operates  on  in  bringing 
about  such  a  transformation.  By  itself,  germinal  selection 
can  effect  changes  which  possess  a  purely  morphological  value, 
and  which  do  not  influence  in  any  way  the  life  of  the  individual 
or  the  life  of  the  species ;  but  once  a  variation  has  attained 
sdective  value,  such  variation  must  either  be  maintained  or 
eradicated  by  the  action  of  personal  selection. 

For  instance,  the  possession  of  six  fingers  on  the  hand,  or  of 
a  tiuy  scar  behind  the  ear,  does  not  in  any  way  influence  the 
life  of  the  individual  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  consequently, 
there  is  no  reason  for  natural  selection  to  intervene,  either  by 
the  maintenance  or  by  the  eradication  of  such  abnormalities, 
which  have  a  purely  morphological,  as  distinct  from  a  biological, 
value.  Such  variations  are  exclusively  the  work  of  germinal 
selection,  and  their  disappearance  is  e£Eected  solely  by  perturba- 
tions of  intragerminal  nutrition  in  the  germ-plasm.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  peculiar  colouring  of  certain  insects  is  the  result 
of  adaptation  to  peculiar  conditions  of  life,  and  is  the  work  of 
natural  selection  supplementing  the  action  of  germinal  selection. 
There  is  a  certain  species  of  butterfly,  PhyUodes  omata,  a  native 
of  Assam,  which  shows  the  result  of  adaptation  in  a  very  highly 
developed  degree,  although  numerous  equally  significant  cases 
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could  also  be  cited.  The  hind-wing  of  this  butterfly  is  for  about 
three-quarters  of  its  size  deep  block,  and  for  about  one-quarter 
yellow.  When  the  animal  is  at  rest,  this  wing  is  covered  by  the 
fore-wing.  The  latter  is  of  reddish-biown  colour  sprinkled  with 
black,  and  with  a  black  pattern  on  it  reeembling  with  extra- 
ordinary precision  the  venation  of  a  leaf.  A  perpendicular  line 
commences  at  the  end  of  the  wing,  and  breaks  oS  a  little  more 
than  balf-way  along,  and  three  black  lines  fiank  the  perpendicolai 
one  on  either  side  (Fig.  4).  After  breaking  ofi  in  the  centre  of 
the  wing,  the  perpendicular  line  begins  again,  but  ia  shadowy 
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and  indistinct,  as  are  also  its  flankiDg  lines.  The  insect,  when 
at  rest,  exactly  resembles  a  withered  leaf,  and  it  must  be  im- 
possible to  distinguish  it  from  the  leaves  among  which  it  lives. 
This  is  a  caee  of  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  the  environ- 
ment.  The  colouring  of  the  fore-wing  of  Phyllodea  omata  pos- 
sesses biological  value  for  that  species,  enabling  it  to  escape 
detection  by  its  enemies.  Natural  selection  has  here  been  at 
work,  for  those  insects  whose  fore- wing  was  less  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  colour  of  the  surrounding  leaves  were  more  likely  to  be 
detected  and  destroyed,  and  thus  it  has  come  about  that, 
as  only  those  individuals  which  were  best  adapted  survived, 
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the  adaptation  has  become  ever  more  perfect  —  that  is  to 
say,  in  ever-increasing  harmony  with  the  environmental  con- 
ditions. 

There  being  only  two  possible  kinds  of  variation  among  the 
determinants  of  the  germ-plasm — ^namely,  plus  or  minus  varia- 
tions— ^it  is  obvious  that  the  chances  of  a  variation  in  one  or 
other  of  these  directions  are  far  greater  than  the  chances  that 
the  plus  or  minus  determinants  of  a  given  organism  simply 
balance  one  another  as  a  result  of  reduction  and  amphimixis. 
This  dominant  tendency  to  variation  possessed  by  the  deter- 
minants may  seem  to  contradict  the  fact  that  many  species  are 
undoubtedly  constant  in  their  characters,   and  have  existed 
without  noteworthy  change  for  a  very  long  time.    Among  the 
Cephalopodsy  the  Nautilus  has  certainly  existed  since  the  Silurian 
Age.     The  fact  that  in  past  ages  the  Nautili  were  extremely 
numerous,  whereas  at  present  the  few  remaining  species  are 
confined  to  the  Indian  and  South  Pacific  Oceans,  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  their  constancy  of  form  has  been  preserved 
throughout  an  inmiense  period.    How  can  we  reconcile  this 
iact  with  the  tendency  to  variation  possessed  by  the  deter- 
minants ? 

Professor  Emery  of  Bologna  was,  we  think,  the  first  to  main- 
tain that  the  tendency  of  certain  variations  to  be  carried  to 
excess  was  an  important  factor  in  the  extinction  of  species.    But 
there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  any  variation  to  have  an 
iiiepressible  or  irresistible  power,  incapable   of  being  checked 
by  natural  selection  except  by  the  extirpation  of  the  whole 
species.     There   are   several   remarkable   cases   of   adaptation 
known  in  which  the  particular  variation  stops  just  when  the 
adaptation  is  completed — that  is  to  say,  just  when  such  varia- 
tion attains  the  limits  of  biological  value,  and  when  any  further 
development  would  be  harmful.     These  cases  show  that  there 
exists    some   relation   of    proportion    between   variation    and 
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adaptation.  The  fact  is  that  at  any  point  natural  selection 
may  limit  the  further  progression  of  a  plus  variation.  To  minus 
variations,  in  the  case  of  organs  or  characteristics  harmful  to 
the  species,  there  is  no  limitation  other  than  of  the  complete 
disappearance  of  the  organ  in  question.  But  plus  variations 
are  arrested  as  soon  as  they  attain  their  object — that  of  adapting 
the  organism  to  its  environment.  Excessive  variation  is  not  a 
cause  of  the  extinction  of  the  species,  but  results  only  in  the 
suppression  of  individuals  who  may  exhibit  it. 

Personal  selection  is  a  very  important — ^perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant— factor  in  maintaining  the  constancy  of  a  species. 
Every  excessive  variation  which  breaks  the  harmony  of  the 
species  is  at  once  eliminated  by  personal  selection.  The  role 
of  germinal  selection  is  a  less  important  one.  Theoretically, 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  germ-plasm  may  not 
have  itself  the  power  of  checking  the  plus  variations  of  any  sort 
which  may  arise  within  it.  Support  is  lent  to  this  theory  by 
the  fact  that  numerous  morphological  variations  which  are 
below  selective  value  disappear  after  a  while.  And  the  fact 
that  many  species  are  undoubtedly  constant  throughout  very 
long  periods  shows  that  not  every  movement  among  the  deter- 
minants towards  a  plus  variation  continues  sufficiently  far  to 
attain  biological  value. 

But  the  very  fact  that  only  those  variations  which  are  of  purdy 
morphological  value  are  capable  of  being  controlled  by  germinal 
selection  demonstrates  that  the  chief  factor  in  regulating  the 
constancy  of  species  is  personal  selection.  Weismann  has  dis- 
tinctly admitted  that  as  soon  as  any  plus  variation  has  gone 
beyond  a  certain  point  germinal  selection  alone  is  powerless  to 
hinder  its  further  progress.  In  the  case  of  ancient  and  conse- 
quently constant  species,  the  germ-plasm  is  fixed,  the  distinc- 
tive determinants  of  the  species  stand  little  or  no  risk  of  being 
weakened  or  eliminated,  and  variations  which  may  arise  are 
inmiediately  checked  before  they  attain  biological  value — ^that 
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is  to  say,  before  they  threaten  the  constancy  of  the  species. 
The  importance  of  the  role  played  by  germinal  selection  in  the 
elimination  of  plus  variations  is  proportionate  to  the  fixity  of 
the  germ-plasm,  as  in  the  case  of  constant  and  ancient  species. 
In  the  case  of  new,  and  consequently  less  constant,  species  this 
role  of  germinal  selection  is  less  important,  for,  the  germ-plasm 
being  less  fixed,  the  determinants  are  more  likely  to  gain  a  plus 
variation  in  a  majority  of  the  ids  of  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Every  plus  variation  of  the  determinants  of  a  given  organ 
entails  a  minus  variation  of  other  determinants,  because  of  the 
limitation  of  the  quantity  of  intragerminal  nutrition ;  and  every 
group  of  determinants  which  finds  itself  in  a  course  of  ascendant 
variation  tends  to  attract  an  ever-increasing  supply  of  nutri- 
ment, so  that  the  regressive  variation  of  the  rival  group  is  thereby 
more  accentuated.  There  is  a  maze  of  intricate  and  complicated 
relations  between  the  component  parts  of  the  germ-plasm,  and 
the  perturbations  which  take  place  continually  in  the  balance 
of  these  component  parts  constitute  the  origin  of  all  hereditary 
variations.  Such  variations  may  be  of  two  kinds  :  sudden  varia- 
tions, which  afiect  at  the  same  time  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals ;  or  gradual  variations,  slow  transformations  taking  place 
within  the  germ-plasm  of  single  individuals,  or  of  a  few,  and 
related  to  gradual  adaptation  to  environing  conditions.  De 
Vries  has  particularly  insisted  on  the  sudden  and  more  wide- 
spread variations,  which  he  has  aptly  termed  ^'  mutations."  Such 
mutations  are  especially  frequent  among  plants,  as  the  experi- 
ments of  De  Vries  have  shown.  But  they  are  also  operative  in 
the  animal  world.  They  have  probably  contributed  in  par- 
ticular to  the  evolution  of  secondary  sexual  characters.  In  the 
case  of  plants,  mutations  are  remarkable  for  the  pronounced 
character  of  the  changes  they  efEect ;  and  as  vividness  and  pro- 
nounced character  are  essential  features  of  secondary  sexual 
distinctions  which  are  observable  especially  in  birds  and  certain 
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butterflies,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  mutation  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  such  distinctions. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  of  germinal  selection  to  the  higher  intellectual 
faculties  of  mankind.    We  are  confronted  by  two  sets  of  facte 
which  seemingly  contradict  each  other  :  the  undoubted  constancy 
throughout  immense  periods  of  certain  species,  and  the  adapta- 
bility of  organic  life  in  general.    But  between  this  constancy 
and  this  adaptability  there  is  no  real  antithesis.    Constant  species 
are  old  species ;  they  are  species  which  are  adapted  definitely 
to  definite  conditions,  and  these  conditions  being  constant,  the 
necessity  of  re€ulaptation  has  not  presented  itself,  and  the  deter- 
minant complex  of  these  species  has  become  fixed  in  accordance 
with  these  conditions.     That  is  to  say,  those  variations  which 
tended  to  bring  the  species  into  disharmony  with  its  environ- 
ment have  been  constantly  eliminated,  until  at  last  the  specific 
determinant  complex,  adapted  to  the  specific  vital  conditions 
of  the  species,  has  obtained  so  overwhelming  a  majority  in  the 
germ-plasm  of  every  individual  of  the  species  that  variations 
can  no  longer  attain  biological  value.    Variations,  when  they 
occur,  are  eradicated  simply  by  adverse  intragerminal  influences. 
Such  constant  species  are  not  non-adaptable ;  they  have  adapted 
themselves,  and  have  passed  through  a  series  of  successive 
adaptations,  imtil  equilibrium  between  them  and  their  environ- 
ment was  established.    And  this  equilibrium,  owing  to  the  con- 
stancy of  the  environing  conditions,  has  not  been  since  dis- 
turbed.   Younger  species,  less  constant,  and  apparently  more 
adaptable,  are  merely  undergoing  before  our  eyes  a  period  of 
instability   which   constant   species   underwent   in   past   ages, 
before    their    equilibrium    with    surrounding    conditions    was 
attained. 

Let  us  apply  the  theory  of  germinal  selection  to  specific 
psychical  characteristics,  such  as  the  talent  for  music  or  for 
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mathematics.  It  is,  we  think,  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
talent  for  music,  for  instance,  or  for  mathematics,  had  its  primary 
ongin  in  the  human  species.  The  musical  genius  which  pro- 
vides for  civilised  mankind  one  of  the  highest  and  purest  joys 
is  not  quaiUatwdy  difEerent  from  the  auditive  acquirements  of 
the  dog  or  the  savage.  Musical  gifts  may  be  compared  to  an 
instrument  which  our  animal  ancestors  already  possessed,  which 
they  have  handed  down  to  us,  and  on  which  we  have  learned  to 
play  with  ever  greater  refinement,  according  as  our  culture 
advanced.  The  savage,  the  primitive  man,  listening  in  the 
silence  of  the  forest  to  detect  the  sounds  of  an  approaching 
enemy  or  victim,  depended  in  great  measure  on  the  delicacy 
and  perfection  of  his  auditory  apparatus.  According  as  he 
heard  approaching  sounds  with  greater  or  less  precision  was 
he  more  or  less  likely  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence ; 
and  under  these  conditions  the  auditory  apparatus  was  boimd 
to  attain  to  ever  greater  perfection,  as  the  plus  variations  called 
forth  by  perturbations  of  intragerminal  nutrition  would  be 
favoured  by  natural  selection.  The  auditory  apparatus  of  man 
was  not  created  for  the  purpose  of  composing  a  symphony  or 
an  oratorio,  but  has  been  evolved  from  the  auditory  apparatus 
of  his  ancestors,  whether  animal  or  human.  In  the  same  way, 
the  hand  was  not  evolved  for  playing  the  piano,  but  for  seizing 
prey.  The  achievements  which  the  hand  can  accomplish,  among 
cultured  nations,  are  artificial,  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
their  origin,  not  in  the  necessities  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
but  as  the  luxurious  flowers  of  a  rich  and  developed  civilisa- 
tion. 

If  we  accept  the  elementary  fact  that  the  hereditary  substance 
is  composed  of  determinants,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each 
specific  talent  results  from  a  predisposition  which  is  nothing 
but  the  expression  of  the  preponderance  of  a  given  group  of 
determinants  in  the  germ-plasm.  There  are  di£Eerent  and 
well-defined  determinants  for  the  musical  talent,  for  the  mathe- 
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matical,  metaphysical,  oratorical,  and  other  talents.  Just  as 
little  as  the  '^  man  in  the  street "  could  compose  the  Ninth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven,  or  exhibit  the  mathematical  genius 
of  a  Herschell,  a  Cumot,  or  a  Poincare,  just  as  little  could  ^'  any 
doctor  of  philosophy  "  think  out  the  system  of  Inmianuel  Kant, 
or  "  any  politician ''  display  the  oratorical  gifts  of  a  Demos- 
thenes or  a  Cicero.  And  how  are  we  to  explain  this  extra- 
ordinary development  of  specific  talents,  so  diverse  in  their 
nature,  if  not  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  heterogeneous  germ-plasm, 
composed  of  well-defined  and  sharply  difEerentiated  elements  ? 
How  can  we  explain  that  one  genius,  such  as  Charles  Darwin, 
should  possess  an  extraordinarily  developed  faculty  for  pro- 
longed and  detailed  biological  research ;  while  another  genius, 
such  as  Richard  Wagner,  should  possess  a  correspondingly 
developed  faculty  for  such  totally  di£Eerent  achievements  ? 
Obviously,  the  psychical  organisation  of  the  former  possessed  a 
solid  majority  of  determinants  of  one  specific  talent,  and  the 
psychical  organisation  of  the  latter  a  solid  majority  of  determi- 
nants of  another  specific  talent. 

The  germ-plasm  theory  also  explains  how  the  development  of 
a  specific  talent  or  faculty  may  attain  the  colossal  proportions 
which  the  musical  talent  attained  in  the  case  of  Bach  and 
Beethoven.  Supposing  that  a  progressive  variation  of  the 
specific  determinants  of  the  musical  talent  sets  in  as  the  result 
of  perturbation  in  the  intragerminal  nutrition,  such  a  variation 
can  theoretically  be  evolved  to  any  possible  height,  seeing  that 
a  greater  or  lesser  development  of  the  musical  talent  is  not  a 
matter  of  biological  importance  either  for  the  individual  or  for 
the  species.  The  only  limitations  to  this  ascendant  variation 
of  the  musical  talent  are  those  which  amphimixis  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ids  during  maturation  may  impose.  The  reduction 
of  the  ids  by  half  involves  a  risk  if  the  musical  faculty  be  but 
slightly  or,  at  all  events,  not  sufficiently  developed;  for  there 
is  here  evidently  a  chance  that  the^determinants^of^the  faculty 
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in  question  may  be  completely  eliminated,  or  reduced  to  a 
minority,  as  a  result  of  this  reduction  of  the  ids.  This  danger 
18  excluded  in  cases  where  the  determinants  of  the  musical  factor 
are  in  very  considerable  numbers,  as  in  the  case  of  a  genius. 
Amphimixis,  again,  involves  a  risk,  since  the  highly  specialised 
determinants  of  the  musical  faculty  may  be  placed  in  a  minority 
by  a  greater  mass  of  other  determinants  imported  in  the  act  of 
fertilisation.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  in  the  particular 
case  of  this  special  faculty  or  talent  for  music  that  those  persons 
who  possess  it  generally  ally  themselves  with  others  who  share 
their  taste  and  faculty ;  so  that  the  chance  of  an  elimination,  or 
rather  of  a  ^'  minorisation,''  of  the  determinants  of  the  musical 
faculty,  as  a  consequence  of  amphimixis,  is  not  here  so  frequent 
as  in  the  case  of  other  specific  faculties  where  less  importance 
is  attached  to  the  choice  of  a  partner. 

If  there  is  no  ''  minorisation  "  of  the  determinants  of  a  par- 
ticular talent  through  amphimixis  or  through  the  reduction  of 
the  ids,  the  specific  talent  in  question  may  be  evolved  to  any 
possible  height — at  least,  theoretically.  Practically,  a  limit  is 
set  to  the  ascendant  variation  of  every  specific  talent  beyond  a 
certain  height,  and  the  reason  for  this  limitation  is  not  difficult 
to  discover.  Where,  through  judicious  combination  of  partners, 
the  determinants  of  a  specific  talent  have  attained  a  degree  the 
concrete  expression  of  which  is  a  symphony  of  Beethoven  or  an 
opera  of  Wagner,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  this  specific 
talent  to  attain  the  same  height  in  the  progeny  of  a  Beethoven 
or  a  Wagner.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  the  calcu- 
lation of  probabilities.  Briefly,  we  may  here  say  that,  in  order 
that  a  Beethoven  may  reproduce  a  second  Beethoven,  or  a 
Beethoven  junior  greater  than  the  senior,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  second  party  to  that  reproduction — namely,  the  mother 
— should  possess  determinants  of  the  musical  faculty  equal  to 
those  of  the  father.  In  the  first  place,  the  chance  that  a  second 
person  could  be  found  possessing  the  same  potentiality  of  deter- 
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minants  of  the  musical  faculty  is  infinitesimally  small ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  chance  that  such  a  person,  if  found,  would  be 
a  female  is  nil.  Thus  is  it  logically  and  practically  impossible 
for  a  genius  to  reproduce  a  similar  genius.  To  this  inference 
from  the  simple  calculation  of  probabilities  must  be  added  the 
undoubted  fact  that  genius  is  often  a  pathological  phenomenon, 
the  brilliant  fruit  of  a  degenerate  tree ;  although  the  view  of 
Lombroso  that  the  genius  is  biologically  akin  to  the  epileptic  is 
not  imiversally  valid. 

But  it  would  be  an  unjustifiable  simplification  of  matters  to 
suppose  that  the  musical  genius,  or  the  philosophical  genius, 
depended  for  the  universal  development  of  his  specific  talent  on 
the  determinants  of  that  specific  talent  alone.  The  genius  of  a 
Beethoven  is  not  the  result  of  a  progressive  evolution  of  the 
determinants  of  the  musical  faculty  by  themselves ;  it  is  the 
result  of  a  synthetic  and  harmonic  evolution  of  a  number  of 
different  psychical  faculties.  The  genius  is  necessarily  the  result 
of  the  synthesis  of  a  number  of  psychological  factors ;  an  indi- 
vidual otherwise  imbecile  would  never  have  composed  the  Ninth 
Symphony  or  delivered  the  discourses  of  Burke  on  the  French 
Revolution.  General  culture  of  the  faculties  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  genius,  which  is  the  product  of  a  co-ordination  of 
different  psychical  forces.  A  modification  of  one  of  these  forces, 
although  seemingly  a  secondary  one,  may  entail  profound 
modification  of  the  ultimate  result.  It  is  far  easier  to  ensure 
throughout  a  long  line  of  descendants  the  continuity  of  a  general 
standard  of  culture  than  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  one 
specific  talent  at  a  highly  developed  degree ;  for  in  the  first 
case  it  is  merely  necessary  that  the  parents  should  alwajrs  be 
individuals  possessing  a  certain  general  culture,  whereas  in  the 
second  case  they  must  possess  one  specific  faculty  in  an  unusual 
degree.  In  the  first  case,  the  different  cultural  tendencies  of 
the  parents  manifest  themselves  in  many  and  varied  forms, 
and  the  cultural  level  of  a  family  may  in  this  way  be  main- 
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tained,  as  Francis  Galton  has  shown,  during  long  periods  of 

time. 

It  may  be  asked,  What,  then,  is  the  precise  nature  of  the 
changes  which  operate  in  the  germ-plasm  ?  In  ultimate  instance, 
an  such  changes  are  quantikUive  in  their  nature.  The  isomeric 
combinations  known  to  chemical  science  are  in  reality  likewise 
quantitative  in  the  last  resort,  although  apparently  qualitative. 
All  changes  brought  about  in  the  germ-plasm  are  produced  by 
variations  which  take  place,  either  in  the  number  of  the  different 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  given  combination,  or  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  elements  in  a  given  space.  A  qualitative 
variation  of  a  given  determinate  can  be  the  result  of  a  variation 
in  the  proportion  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  its  deter- 
minants— ^for  instance,  when  the  proportion  of  an  element  X 
to  another  element  T  is  changed  in  such  a  way  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  determinate  XY^  is  thereby  altered.  Or  such 
qualitative  variation  may  result  from  a  simple  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  component  elements,  their  number  and  pro- 
portion remaining  the  same,  as  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a 
beetle  on  whose  back  100  hairs  are  scattered  sparsely,  and 
separated  by  a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  and  whose 
progeny,  when  they  attain  to  the  condition  of  adult  insects,  have 
the  same  100  hairs,  but  all  on  one  spot,  forming  a  sort  of  brush. 
Between  the  mother  beetle  and  the  next  generation  there  is  an 
apparently  qualitative  difference — ^namely,  the  brush — but  this 
apparently  qualitative  di£Eerence  has  simply  resulted  from  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  same  number  of  elements,  and  is 
in  reality  a  quantitative  difference.  All  differences  in  the  ulti- 
mate instance  are  quantitative.  Yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
we  may  fairly  say  that,  through  the  perturbation  of  intrager- 
minal  nutrition,  each  elementary  vital  element  is  capable,  not 
merely  of  quantitative  growth  or  diminution,  but  also  of  being, 
through  these  nutritional  variations,  affected  qualitatively. 
The  nature  of  the  forces  which  regulate  the  movements  in  the 
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genn-plasm  is  unknown,  and  it  is  useless  to  speculate  about  it. 
We  can  only  say  that  an  infinite  number  of  relations  connect  the 
determinants  of  the  germ-plasm  with  one  another.  We  are  here 
in  the  world  of  the  infinitely  minute,  and  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
conception  of  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the  elementary  living 
particles.  But  we  may  say  that  a  priori  no  valid  objection  can 
be  raised  against  the  conception  which  sees  in  the  germ-plasm  a 
heterogeneous  substance  formed  by  heterogeneous  determinants, 
each  determinant  or  group  of  determinants  standing  in  definite 
relation  to  a  given  part  of  the  finished  organism.  Only  those 
variations  which  arise  from  the  germ-plasm  are  transmissible  by 
heredity.  The  facts  revealed,  alike  by  recent  histological  re- 
search and  by  observations  on  the  phenomena  of  heredity,  are 
in  harmony  with  this  theory  of  evolution  and  development. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   LAMASCKIAK   HYPOTHESIS   OF  THE   INHERITANOE   OF 

ACQUIRED  CHARACTEBS 

The  theoiy  of  evolution  as  expounded  by  Weismann  stands  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  older  theoiy  which  has  been  in  the 
field  since  the  dajrs  of  its  originator,  Lamarck.    The  service 
rendered  by  Lamarck  to  biological  science  by  his  proclamation 
of  the  fundamental  truth  that  the  world  of  organisms  as  we 
know  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  number  of  specific  creations,  but 
of  a  long  and  complicated  process  of  evolution  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous, 
was  a  great  and  lasting  service.    The  same  cannot  be  said  of  his 
explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  evolutionary  process  by 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  bodily  and  mental  modifications 
lesniting  from  functional  use  or  disuse ;  though  this  view  has 
nntil  lately  held  a  foremost  place  among  the  theories  advanced 
to  explain  the  process  of  evolution.    The  Lamarckian  theory  is 
founded  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  somatic  characters, 
whether  physiological  or  psychological,  are  capable  of  being 
modified  by  functional  use  or  disuse  or  by  surrounding  condi- 
tions, and  that  the  modifications  are  capable  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission.   A  modification  of  an  organ  A,  brought  about  by  use 
or  disuse  of  this  organ,  is  transmissible  by  heredity,  and  thus 
the  modification  is  definitely  acquired  for  the  race.    The  chief 
origin  of  organic  changes,  according  to  Lamarck,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  functional  use  or  disuse  of  organs  or  parts  of  organs,  and 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  modifications  thus  acquired. 
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The  first  part  of  the  Lamarckian  proposition — ^namely,  that 
bodily  characters  are  capable  of  being  modified  by  use  or  disuse 
— ^is  undeniable;  but  that  such  purely  somatic  variations — for 
which  the  term  ''  modification  "  is  now  conveniently  employed 
— are  transmissible  by  heredity  is  a  conclusion  based  on  no 
scientific  fact. 

Were  the  Lamarckian  theory  acceptable,  it  would  obviously 
facilitate  the  comprehension  of  a  number  of  phenomena  other- 
wise difficult  of  explanation.  Applied  to  the  domain  of  social 
psychology,  it  would  afEord  an  easy  solution  of  various  social 
questions ;  and  it  is  curious  that  certain  Socialist  writers,  such  as 
Professor  Ferri,  shoidd  go  out  of  their  way  to  combat  what  they 
term  ''  Weismannism,"  and  to  strike  a  blow  for  Lamarckism  ;^ 
since  the  latter  theory,  if  true,  would  afford  facile  justification 
of  the  regime  of  aristocracy  and  castes,  as  we  shall  see  later  (hl 
As  we  are  unable  to  accept  the  Lamarckian  theory,  and  as 
Weismann's  theory  of  germinal  selection  and  of  ancestral  plasms 
is  in  direct  antagonism  to  it,  and  as  we  propose  to  apply  the 
latter  theory  to  social  phenomena,  we  think  it  desirable,  in  view 

^  E.  Ferri,  La  Socioloffie  crimindle,  p.  387  (Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1906). 
It  is  evident  from  his  remarks  on  the  subject  that  Professor  Ferri  hii  - 
practically  no  acquaintance  either  with  the  doctrine  of  WeismAnn  or  otbh 
with  Darwinism  or  Lamarckism.  He  says,  for  instance,  in  a  foot-note, 
that  Lamarckism,  by  its  theory  of  the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  the 
surrounding  conditions,  does  away  with  a  serious  *'  lacuna  *'  in  the  Dir- 
winian  theory  of  descent !  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  natural  selection  and  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  by  no 
means  excludes  adaptation,  but  rather  implies  it,  and  is  baaed  on  it»  Fto- 
fessor  Ferri  seems  unaware  that  the  very  essence  of  Weismann's  dootrin0 
is  the  necessity  of  giving  the  factor  of  adaptation  adequate  OQnaideration. 
Not  only  is  the  idea  of  the  **  fittest "  to  be  taken  as  meaning  the  fitfcest 
in  relation  to  certain  conditions  (consequently  as  synonymous  with  ths 
best  adapted  to  those  conditions),  but  those  intiBgerminal  variatioDS 
which  arise  are  only  selected  according  as  they  tend  to  a  greater  or  kis 
adequate  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  the  environment.  The  onlj 
criterion  of  the  utility  of  a  variation  lies  in  the  harmony  of  that  variatioa 
with  environing  conditions.  And  we  shall  see  that  Weismann's  oonoep- 
tion  of  amphimixis  in  particular  interprets  this  as  facilitating  an  ever 
greater  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  environment. 
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of  their  antagonism,  to  deal  briefly  with  the  Lamarckian  theory, 
and  to  examine  some  objections  against  it,  which,  indeed,  seem 
to  render  it  valueless. 

It  has  been  often  alleged  that  results  of  mutilation  are  trans- 
missible. At  the  congress  of  Grerman  scientists  held  at  Wies- 
baden in  1887  dogs  and  cats  were  exhibited  whose  tails  were 
abnormally  short,  and  it  was  alleged  that  this  shortness  had 
been  inherited  from  the  parents,  whose  tails  had  been  cut  ofE. 
It  was  likewise  alleged  that  mutilations,  such  as  scars,  or  slight 
deformations  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  were  also  transmissible. 
But  a  belief  in  the  transmission  of  mutilations  has  now  been 
abandoned,  even  by  most  of  the  apologists  for  Lamarckism ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  allegations  respecting  the  transmission 
of  mutilated  tails,  scars,  and  the  like,  turn  out  to  be  wholly 
worthless.  When  they  were  submitted  to  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion no  well-authenticated  evidence  was  forthcoming,  and  no 
guarantee  could  be  given  even  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  essential 
fact — namely,  that  one  or  other  of  the  parents  of  the  mutilated 
animals  had  been  in  reality  mutilated.  In  the  second  place, 
experiments  made  by  Weismann  on  no  less  than  twenty-two 
successive  generations  of  mice,  in  which  the  tail  of  both  parents 
was  in  every  case  cut  ofi,  yielded  an  entirely  negative  result ; 
not  one  of  the  1,592  mice  bom  in  successive  generations  from 
mutilated  parents  bore  a  trace  of  this  mutilation  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  both  parents.  This  experiment  of  Weismann's  may 
be  fairly  regarded  as  decisive  as  far  as  the  transmission  of  somatic 
mutilations  is  concerned.  In  the  third  place,  it  has  been  demon- 
stiated,  notably  by  Bonnet,  that  those  cases  in  which  dogs  and 
cats  are  bom  with  abnormally  short  tails  are  not  due  to  the 
inheritance  of  similar  mutilations  inflicted  on  one  or  other  of 
the  parents,  but  that  the  nature  of  these  inborn  mutilations  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  acquired  mutilations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  inborn  mutilations  are  the  result  of  spontaneous 
r^ressive  variation  of  the  tail  due  to  natural  internal  causes, 
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and  are  often  characteristic  of  the  stock,  as  in  certain  races  of 
cats  in  Japan  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  the  fourth  place,  the 
experience  of  animal  breeders  in  general  is  wholly  adverse  to  a 
belief  in  the  transmission  of  acquired  mutilations.  The  tail  of 
the  female  in  certain  races  of  sheep  is  invariably  cut  ofE  for 
breeding  purposes,  but  no  result  of  this  artificial  mutilation  is 
ever  transmitted. 

Turning  from  the  cases  of  somatic  mutilation,  we  come  to 
those  of  acquired  and  transmissible  diseases.  It  is  in  the  domail^ 
of  pathology  that  Weismann's  theory  encounters  most  opposi* 
tion.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  opposition  is  based  on  a 
misconception.  It  is  frequently  alleged — chiefly,  indeed,  by 
writers  who  appear  to  be  unacquainted  with  Weismann's  works 
— ^that  Weismann  and  his  school  deny  the  fact  of  heredity.^ 
This  is,  indeed,  an  astounding  misrepresentation.  As  if  any 
biologist  at  the  present  day  could  deny  that  patent  and  obvious 
fact  if  he  would !  A  mathematician  might  as  well  deny  that 
2  +  2«>4;  an  astronomer  might  as  well  deny  the  law  of 
gravitation.  It  is  needless  to  refute  this  misrepresentation. 
Weismann  calls  in  question  the  heredity  of  cicquired  characters 
which  are  purely  somatic  tn  their  origin.  He  has,  of  course, 
never  questioned  the  heredity  of  those  fundamental  characters 
which  affect  the  germ-plasm,  and  without  which  organic  life 
as  we  know  it  would  not  only  be  non-existent,  but  unthink- 
able. 

But  those  who  contest  the  accuracy  of  Weismann's  theory 
have  often  objected  that  certain  characteristics  which  are  un- 
doubtedly acquired  are  nevertheless  hereditarily  transmitted. 

^  A  distinguished  phynoian  has  told  ub  in  oonveraatioii  that  "the 
medical  world  are  unable  to  accept  Weismann's  conclusions  on  hieredity» 
as  it  is  evident  to  medical  science  that  numerous  diseases  are  tnos- 
miasible,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  hereditary  transmission  of  syphilis  as 
notably  contradicting  the  views  of  Weismann.  If  such  be  the  ideas  ol 
a  man  of  science,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  laity  should  have  a  false  ooii- 
oeption  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Neo-Darwinian  schooL 
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It  is,  indeed,  incontestable  that  certain  acquired  patho* 
logical  characters  are  hereditary,  but  the  contradiction  which 
pathology  is  thus  supposed  to  ofEer  to  Weismann's  theory  is 
founded  on  a  misunderstanding.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  remarkable 
fact  that  by  no  means  all  pathological  characters  are  hereditary, 
so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  pathological  features,  as  such, 
to  transmit  themselves  to  subsequent  generations.  This  faculty 
of  transmission  is  restricted  to  certain  diseases  which  affect  not 
only  the  body,  but  also  the  germ.  Take  the  case  of  syphilis,  fre- 
quently  adduced  by  pathologists  as  contradicting  Weismann. 
Syphilis  is  a  microbic  disease,  fundamentally  affecting  the  blood ; 
and  it  is  obvioiis  that  the  reproductive  or  germinal  cells,  being 
dependent,  as  well  as  the  somatic  cells,  on  the  supply  of  blood, 
are  liable  to  the  same  infection  by  the  toxic  properties  of  the 
microbe  as  the  rest  of  the  organism.  It  is  the  same  with  alco- 
holism. The  germ-cells  are  as  liable  as  the  rest  of  the  organism 
to  an  infection  by  the  toxic  properties  of  the  alcohol  circulating 
in  the  blood. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  all  hereditary  diseases  are  not 
diseases  of  the  blood ;  that  tuberculosis,  for  instance,  and  cancer 
are  hereditary,  and  yet  not,  properly  speaking,  affections  of  the 
blood-system.  It  may  be  replied,  firstly,  that  tuberculosis  is 
not  transmissible  directly  as  syphilis  is,  but  indirectly ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  predisposition  to  tuberculosis  is  transmitted  by 
diseased  parents,  but  the  clinical  form  of  tuberculosis,  whether 
of  the  lung  or  the  intestine,  the  larynx,  the  bones,  the  ganglia, 
or  the  skin,  or  any  other  part,  is  never  transmitted.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  children  of  tuber- 
culous parents,  provided  they  be  removed  at  an  early  date  from 
their  surroundings,  are  able  to  survive  without  ever  becoming 
tuberculous.  Two  remarks  are  therefore  permissible  with  regard 
to  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  predisposition  to  tuber- 
culosis. Firstly,  that  the  greater  predisposition  to  tuberculosis 
inherited  by  the  children  of  diseased  parents  is  incontestably 
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due  to  a  general  weakening  of  the  constitution  of  the  parents ; 
and  this  weakening,  this  sapping  of  the  constitution,  must 
inevitably  react  upon  and  affect  the  germ-cells,  as  much  as  it 
reacts  upon  and  affects  all  the  somatic  cells.  Secondly,  tuber- 
culosis has,  more  than  any  other  disease,  a  social  aspect  as  well 
as  a  biological  one.  The  child  who  is  bom  of  parents  whose 
constitution  is  undermined  by  tuberculosis,  who  is  consequently 
hereditarily  weak,  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  placed  in  an  en- 
vironment which  cannot  fail  to  influence  unfavourably  and  to 
weaken  still  further  this  already  weakened  constitution ;  and  thus 
the  child  is  an  easy  victim  of  the  tubercle.  In  a  sense,  therefore, 
tuberculosis  may  be  regarded  as  acquired  afresh  in  each  succes- 
sive generation  ;  it  is  not  the  disease  itself  which  is  transmitted, 
but  a  certain  pathological  predisposition  due  to  a  weakening  of 
the  constitution.  That  this  is  really  the  case — ^that  tuberculosis 
is,  strictly  speaking,  always  acquired,  and  that  the  predisposition 
to  its  acquirement  may  be  counterbalanced  by  therapeutic 
means — ^is  proved  by  Professor  Grancher's  experiment  in  France. 
He  separated  children  from  their  tuberculous  parents,  and 
removed  them  to  more  healthy  surroundings,  with  tolerably 
successful  results. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  cancer.  No  single  case  of 
the  actual  transmission  of  a  clinical  form  of  cancer  has,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  observed,  and  the  inheritance  of  cancer  is 
now  very  generally  denied  altogether.  But  even  were  a 
predisposition  to  cancer  hereditary  in  the  case  of  children  of 
cancerous  parents — which  is  by  no  means  proved — it  is  obvious 
that  the  morbid  growth  of  tissue  in  the  organism,  by  its 
usurpation  of  an  abnormal  quantity  of  blood,  must  react  upon 
the  reproductive  cells  and  weaken  them  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree* 

The  transmission  of  epilepsy  has  also  been  urged  against 
Weismann's  theory.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
experiments  of  Brown-S^quard  on  guinea-pigs,  which  form  the 
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basis  of  these  objections,  have  recently  been  called  in  question.^ 
Epilepsy  appertains  to  the  same  pathological  series  as  insanity 
and  all  mental  diseases,  and  is  produced  by  irritation  of  the 
brain  cortex.  It  is  very  probable  that,  in  the  case  of  the  apparent 
transmission  of  epilepsy,  it  is  not  the  disease  iteelf ,  but  a  general 
pathological  condition  which  is  transmitted,  a  condition  which 
may  reveal  itself  in  epileptic  attacks,  or  in  some  other  clinical 
f(mn  of  cerebral  disorder,  or  in  a  tendency  to  crime,  or  in  neuras- 
thenia.  In  fact,  the  particular  manifestation  will  depend  on 
the  external  conditions  of  development.  It  is  certain  that 
epilepsy,  insanity,  crime,  and  neurasthenia  belong  to  the  same 
pathological  stock,  and  frequently  the  same  individual  suffers 
from  several,  or  even  all,  of  these  affections.  The  hereditary 
transmission  of  epilepsy  presents,  therefore,  no  greater  theoretical 
difficulty  than  the  hereditary  transmission  of  insanity,  whether 
clinical  or  moral. 

That  such  hereditary  transmission  does,  in  fact,  consist  in  the 
transmission  of  a  general  pathological  condition,  rather  than  of 
the  disease  itself,  is  shown  by  the  case  of  traumatic  epilepsy 
produced  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  That  epilepsy  can  be  induced 
by  an  injury  to  the  skull  affecting  the  cerebral  centres  is  a  fact 
long  since  established.  Were  somatically  acquired  characters 
transmissible,  as  is  alleged  by  the  Lamarckian  school,  then  the 
malformation  of  the  skull  and  of  the  cerebral  centres  which 
produced  the  epilepsy  should  be  transmitted  to  the  succeeding 
generations  along  with  the  disease  itself.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case :  the  somatic  malformation  is  never  transmitted. 

^  Vide  Zegler,  Zoologiaehes  CentralblaU,  1900,  Nos.  12  and  13,  who 
cites  especially  Sommer  and  Binswanger  in  this  connection.  Sommer 
[Die  Brtnon-Siquardsche  MeerMhtoeinchenepilepaie  and  ihre  Ubertragung 
auf  die  Nachkommensehaft,  Jena,  1900)  relates  experiments  made  by 
him  on  aboat  forty  guinea-pigs,  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  Brown- 
S^oard's  experiments.  Sommer's  experiments  gave  an  entirely  negative 
lesolty  and  he  concludes  that  the  experiments  of  Brown-S^quard  can  no 
kmger  be  relied  upon  in  support  of  the  theory  of  the  hereditary  nature  of 
^ilepsy. 
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Undoubtedly  the  condition  of  the  brain  structure  in  the  offspring 
— supposing  the  pathological  condition  of  which  epilepsy  is  a 
manifestation  to  be  hereditary — is  not  the  normal  condition; 
but  the  injury  to  the  skull,  which  was  the  original  cause 
of  the  disease  in  the  parent,  is  not  handed  down  to  the  child. 
Should,  therefore,  traumatically  induced  epilepsy  be  hereditary 
— which  is  questionable — ^it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  the 
actual  disease  itself,  but  a  predisposition  to  it,  which  is  trans- 
mitted. 

That  traumatically  induced  epilepsy,  if  hereditary,  should 
contradict  the  contention  that  somatically  acquired  characters 
are  not  hereditaiy  is  an  entirely  incorrect  assumption.    For  the 
actual  injury  itself  is  not  transmissible ;  it  remains  a  purely 
somatic,  an  exclusively  individual,  phenomenon.    The  efEect  of 
the  injury  would  alone  be  transmissible;  and  it  is  not  more 
difficult  to  conceive  of  so  profound  a  disturbance  of  the  psychical 
life  exerting  an  influence  by  reaction  on  the  reproductive  organs 
than  to  conceive  of  a  similar  reaction  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis, 
which  involves  a  profound  disturbance  of  the  physical  life  of  the 
organism.    It  must  be  repeated,  however,  that  the  experiments 
of  Brown-Sequard,  supposed  to  prove  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  traumatically  induced  epilepsy,  are  by  no  means  either 
conclusive  or  convincing. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  '*  instincts  are  but  inherited  habits,** 
and  by  this  deflnition  it  is  held  that  the  phenomena  of  instinct 
are  explained.  Habits,  in  the  course  of  individual  life,  tend  to 
become  automatic ;  and  it  is  maintained  that  this  acquired 
automatism,  transmitted  by  heredity,  has  developed  into  instinct, 
which  thus  presents  the  appearance  of  being  a  priori  ;  whereas 
such  instincts,  although  a  priori  in  every  individual  after  a 
certain  time,  are  not  a  priori  in  the  sense  of  being  anterior  to 
all  individual  experience. 

To  this  conception  of  instinct  as  an  "  inherited  habit "  there 
is  a  fundamental  objection  which  relates  to  cases  in  which  all 
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possibility  of  ^'  habit "  is  excluded.  Weismann  has  adduced  a 
number  of  cases  of  wonderfully  complicated  and  useful  instincts 
manifested  by  numerous  insects — ^for  instance,  those  which 
manifest  themselves  during  the  cluysalis  stage,  and  which 
secore  the  better  protection  and  preservation  of  the  insect — 
which  express  themselves  only  once  during  the  life  of  the  insect.^ 
Here  all  possibility  of  '^  habit "  is  excluded ;  the  inheritance  of 
a  modification  brought  about  by  use  or  disuse  is  impossible  in 
the  case  of  an  instinct  which  manifests  itself  but  once  in  the 
course  of  the  life-history.  Such  instincts  can  only  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  natural  selection.  Those  insects  which  lacked  the 
instinct  to  adopt  those  protective  measures  during  the  chrysalis 
stage  would  necessarily,  through  the  mechanism  of  natural 
selection,  be  more  easily  destroyed  than  those  which  were  better 
protected ;  and  hence  there  would  eventually  survive  only  those 
which  instinctively  adapted  themselves  to  the  environing  con- 
ditions. We  must  remember,  also,  that  the  theory  of  germinal 
selection  fills  a  gap  in  the  Darwinian  theory  of  natural  selection ; 
for  whereas,  according  to  the  Darwinian  theory,  the  advanta- 
geous variations  to  be  selected  depend  for  their  production  upon 
chance;  according  to  the  theory  of  germinal  selection  such 
variations  are  induced  by  intragerminal  perturbations,  and 
remain  to  be  selected  or  not  according  as  they  are,  or  are  not, 
of  biological  value  to  the  individual  or  to  the  species. 

Those  instincts,  which  manifest  themselves  but  once  during 
the  course  of  the  individual  life,  cannot,  therefore,  be  explained 
as  the  result  of  ''  habit "  during  that  individual  life,  or  as  the 
result  of  the  transmission  of  habit.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  this  instinct  being  ''  strengthened  by  use."  But  it  may  be 
urged  that  there  aie  instincts  which  are  strengthened  and  de- 
veloped by  use  in  the  course  of  the  individual  life,  and  which, 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  become  finally 
characteristic  of  the  species.    Such,  it  is  said,  is  the  instinct  of 

^  Weinmann,  Vortrdge  iiber  Leszendemtheoriej  L  129  ff. 
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fidelity  in  the  house-dog,  the  instinct  for  hunting  possessed  hj 
the  hound,  and  so  on. 

Nevertheless,  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  instinct  through 
natural  selection  is  not  only  sufficient,  but  also  by  far  the  most 
rational  explanation.  Instincts  depend  upon  a  particular 
mechanism  of  the  brain,  which  is  as  variable  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  organism ;  they  are,  further,  necessary  in  the  majority  of 
cases  for  the  survival  of  the  species,  and  are  consequently  fully 
and  precisely  adapted  to  the  vital  conditions  of  the  species. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  rational  to  attribute  their  origin  and  sub- 
sequent evolution  to  natural  selection. 

There  is  no  great  difference  between  instinctive  and  reflex 
phenomena ;  and  reflex  phenomena,  established  by  habit,  often 
present  the  appearance  of  being  instinctive.  The  act  of  winding 
up  our  watch  when  undressing  becomes  so  mechanical  that  we 
perform  it  even  when  we  change  our  clothes  in  the  daytime ;  and 
all  the  complicated  phenomena  of  walking,  reading,  speaking, 
playing  the  piano,  become  eventually  the  purest  reflex  actions. 
Yet  reflex  mechanism,  so  greatly  strengthened  by  constant  use 
during  the  individual  life,  is  not  transmitted.  This  fact,  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  hereditability  of  those  instincts  which 
manifest  themselves  but  once  in  the  individual  life,  shows  that 
the  factor  of  use  or  disuse  is  an  entirely  negligible  one  in  the 
evolution  and  inheritance  of  instincts. 

The  case  of  the  fly  or  the  butterfly,  which  takes  rapidly  to 
flight  on  the  approach  of  some  enemy,  is  more  rationally  ex- 
plained by  natural  selection  than  by  the  theory  of  use  and  disuse. 
And  selection  is  certainly  the  origin  of  that  instinctive  fear  of 
man  shown  by  certain  species — a  fear  which  has  its  origin  in  an 
act  of  volition,  which  becomes  instinctive  under  the  influence  of 
circumstances.  The  case  of  the  walrus  in  the  waters  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  visited  by  German  explorers  in  1799,  is  an  instruc- 
tive example  of  the  voUtional  origin  of  this  instinctive  fear.^ 

^  Weismann,  Vorirage  iiher  Desxendenziheorie^  ii.  93. 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  the  animals  were  perfectly 
tame  and  fearless  ;  but  advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  hunt  them 
down  and  secure  their  flesh  as  meat  for  the  European  visitors, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  winter  the  animals  were  already  difficult 
to  approach.  The  following  winter,  when  another  exploring 
party  arrived  in  those  parts,  the  walrus  fled  whenever  it  per- 
ceived a  human  form  in  the  distance  ;  it  had  grown  to  recognise 
man  as  its  enemy,  and  took  refuge  in  instinctive  flight.  Here 
is  an  example  of  an  act  of  volition  which,  with  the  progress 
of  time,  has  become  instinctive;  it  is  an  instinct  which  is 
dictated  by  the  necessities  of  the  life  of  the  species,  which  con- 
sequently owes  its  origin  and  development  alike  to  natural 
selection. 

The  changes  effected  in  the  nervous  centres  of  the  insect, 
which  flies  inmiediately  upwards  and  in  the  contrary  direction 
when  it  perceives  the  quickly  approaching  shadow  of  an  object 
about  to  pounce  upon  it,  are  likewise  due  to  natural  selection. 
Those  insects  whose  nervous  mechanism  did  not  respond  to  the 
movement  of  the  approaching  object  must  soon  have  been 
extirpated,  and  natural  selection  is  here  again  the  originator  of 
the  instinct  of  flight.  But  the  instinct  of  flight  in  the  case  of 
an  insect,  unlike  that  in  the  case  of  the  walrus,  is  not  the  result 
of  an  intellectual  or  volitional  process.  It  cannot  be,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  insect  does  not  know  what  death  is,  and 
is  consequently  unable  to  take  measures  to  escape  it.  If  the 
insect  be  caught  by  an  approaching  object,  it  is  instantly  killed, 
and  no  opportunity  is  afforded  it  of  learning  by  experience. 
And,  furthermore,  the  necessary  intelligence  for  a  reasoned 
volitional  process  is  lacking  in  the  case  of  the  fly  or  the  butter- 
fly. Flies  and  butterflies  know  nothing  of  death ;  but  a  certain 
external  movement  reacts  mechanically  on  their  nervous  centres, 
and  causes  them  to  fly  away  instantly  and  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. Obviously  this  instinct,  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  species,  is  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  that  species, 
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just  as  the  impulse  to  flee  from  man  becomes  in  time  instinctive 
in  the  walrus.  In  both  cases  the  instinct  is  due,  not  to 
'^  inherited  habit,"  but  to  natural  selection. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  instinct  may  not 
be  the  result  of  tradition.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  true. 
In  the  case  of  the  walrus,  mentioned  above,  it  is  possible  to  main- 
tain that  the  instinct  of  flight  from  man  is  the  result  of  tradition 
rather  than  of  natural  selection.  The  example  of  the  older 
animals,  which  have  themselves  been  pursued  by  hunters,  may 
be  followed  by  the  younger  ones,  and  these  may  hand  on  the 
tradition  of  fear  of  man  to  their  progeny,  and  so  forth,  through- 
out several  generations.  Thus  the  instinct  of  flight  may  finally 
appear  as  constant  as  if  it  were  a  result  of  long  and  rigid  selection. 
The  instinct  to  fly  in  general  may  likewise  be  a  traditional 
instinct  with  insects ;  but  the  same  nervous  mechanism  which 
acts  in  this  case  acts  also  in  the  case  of  approaching  danger, 
when  flight  is,  although  unknown  to  the  insect,  an  indispensable 
necessity  to  the  species.  This  instinct  to  fly  from  an  approaching 
object  is  of  such  vital  importance  for  the  existence  of  the  species 
that  it  cannot  be  left  to  simple  tradition.  In  this  case  it  would 
remain  purely  individual,  incapable  of  hereditary  transmission, 
and  would  have  to  be  learned  afresh  by  imitation  in  each  indi- 
vidual life  ;  whereas  a  fundamental  instinct,  bound  up  with  the 
very  life  of  the  species,  must  needs  be  an  inborn  ancestral  charac- 
teristic of  the  species,  and  dependent  upon  natural  selection. 
For  this  reason  it  is  probable  that  the  instinct  of  flight  in  the 
walrus  is  also  a  fundamental  racial  instinct,  not  the  result  of 
mere  tradition,  but  of  natural  selection. 

We  have  examined  the  Lamarckian  theory  in  regard  to  here- 
ditary transmission  of  mutilations,  of  disease,  and  of  instinct, 
the  three  sets  of  cases  generally  supposed  to  constitute  its 
strength.  We  have  seen  that,  in  regard  to  the  transmission 
of  mutilations,  it  is  based  on  no  single  scientific  fact ;  in  regard 
to  the  transmission  of  disease,  we  have  seen  that  criticisms  of 
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Weismann's  view  aie  mostly  based  on  a  misunderstanding ;  in 
regard  to  the  transmission  of  instinct,  we  have  seen  that  it  wholly 
iails  in  respect  of  one  great  category  of  instincts — ^those  which 
manifest  themselves  only  once  in  the  course  of  the  individual 
life ;  while  an  explanation  alike  more  rational  and  more  in  har- 
mony with  what  we  know  of  the  process  of  organic  evolution  in 
general  is  furnished  by  natural  selection. 

But  even  were  we  to  suppose  the  impossible,  and  to  grant  the 
accuracy  of  the  Lamarckian  theory  in  certain  cases,  there  would 
still  remain  entire  categories  of  cases  to  which  it  cannot  be 
applied.  These  cases  are  those  which  concern  the  modification 
of  purely  passive  parts  of  the  organism — ^the  colour,  the  skeleton 
of  the  arthropods  in  its  various  parts,  etc. — and  also  the  modifi- 
cation of  non-passive  organs  in  the  sterile  members  of  a  species 
— for  instance,  in  worker  ants. 

The  passive,  purely  morphological  parts  of  the  organism  are 
useful  by  their  mere  presence,  and  not  by  any  active  assistance 
they  render  to  the  animal.  Their  variation  cannot,  therefore, 
be  explained  as  a  result  of  use  or  disuse,  since  they  are  by  their 
nature  entirely  inactive.  Such  variation  must  be  due  solely  to 
natural  selection.  And  if  natural  selection  is  thus  capable  of 
transforming  entire  parts  of  the  organism  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  any  other  factor,  why,  as  Weismann  asks,  should  we 
restrict  this  capacity  of  natural  selection  to  the  purely  passive 
parts  ?  The  active  parts  of  the  organism  play  a  role  consider- 
ably more  important  in  the  struggle  for  existence ;  and  as  the 
conditions  of  that  struggle  are  governed  by  the  law  of  natural 
selection,  it  is  only  rational  to  suppose  that  law  to  determine 
the  variation  of  the  active  as  well  as  of  the  passive  parts  of  the 
organism. 

The  defeneration  of  the  wings  of  the  worker  ants  is  an  example 
of  a  change  effected  in  an  active  part  of  the  organism  in  a  caste 
which  is  sterile,  in  which,  consequently,  the  transmission  of 
variations  resulting  from  use  and  disuse  is  excluded.    The  wings 
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of  the  worker  ants  liave  already  disappeared  in  the  chrysalis 
stage,  though  they  appear  as  rudiments  in  the  larva.  Now,  since 
the  impregnation  of  female  ants  is  invariably  associated,  as  in 
the  case  of  bees,  with  a  nuptial  flight  in  the  air,  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  wings  cannot  have  begun  until  certain  female  ants 
became  sterile  workers  in  which  no  nuptial  flight  could  take 
place. 

From  all  the  facts  at  present  known  to  us,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  disappearance  of  useless  organs  follows  certain  laws. 
We  are  still  unable  to  give  a  precise  definition  of  these  laws 
or  of  their  mechanical  basis ;  but  observation  shows  that  the 
degeneration  of  an  organ  commences  with  its  final  stage  of 
development,  continuing  in  a  backward  direction  till  the  em- 
bryonic stage  is  reached.  The  necessity  for  a  degeneration 
working  gradually  backwards  can  best  be  understood  from  the 
consequences  which  degeneration  working  forwards  would  entail. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  any  organ  or  part  of  an  organ  to  be 
suddenly  and  completely  removed  without  causing  a  profound, 
and  in  many  cases  a  fatal,  disturbance  of  the  whole  develop- 
mental process ;  but  there  is  a  minimum  derangement  of  the 
development  when  the  degeneration  affects,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  final  stage  of  that  organ  or  part ;  and  a  degeneration  in  work- 
ing backwards  merely  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The 
further  back  in  the  development  the  degeneration  sets  in,  the 
greater  is  the  number  of  subsequent  disturbances  and  disloca- 
tions of  parts.  It  is  as  if ,  in  demolishing  an  edifice,  instead  of 
beginning  by  the  removal  of  the  roof,  one  were  to  begin  by 
removing  the  lower  stories  or  the  foundation-stone. 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  the  biogenetic  law  of  the  ^^  re- 
capitulation of  the  phylogeny"  (or  racial  evolution)  in  the 
ontogeny  (or  indi\ddual  development)  is  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  determinant  theory.^    By  the  continuity  of  the  germ- 

i  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  biogenetic  law  is  not  absolute.  A 
distinotion  must  be  made  between  palingenesis — simple,  though  abbre- 
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plasm  tiie  inheritance  of  the  new  generation  is  made  up  of  the 
id  complex  of  the  preceding  one.  A  new  determinant  or  group 
of  determinants  can  never  come  independently  into  existence, 
but  arises  through  a  variation  effected  in  the  preceding  group. 
As  spontaneous  variations,  however,  never  effect  a  change  in 
aU  the  homologous  determinants  of  the  germ-plasm,  but  only 
in  a  majority,  a  minority  of  the  old  determinants,  representing 
the  former  condition  of  the  organ  which  has  been  readapted  to 
altered  circumstances,  still  remains  in  the  germ-plasm.  This 
minority  of  old  determinants  may  persist  throughout  long 
periods,  but  slowly,  though  surely,  its  influence  on  the  ontogeny 
diminishes  in  the  course  of  successive  generations.  For  a  time 
the  persistent  determinants  of  a  former  organ  may  continue  to 
manifest  themselves  somatically  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  life-history  as  a  rudimentary  organ,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
appendix  vermiformis  in  the  human  species,  which  persists 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  individual ;  but  with  the  progress  of 
time  and  the  accumulation  of  new  variations,  implpng  con- 
tinuous readaptation,  the  nvtrUive  supply  of  such  determinants 
becomes  ever  less,  the  force  of  the  determinants  becomes  ever 
weaker  in  consequence,  and  the  determinants  can  only  manifest 
themsdves  somatically  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  the 
embryc^eny.  The  gill-clefts  which  served  as  respiratory  organs 
for  our  fish  ancestors,  and  which  still  appear  as  vestigial  struc- 
tures in  the  human  embryo,  condemned  to  all  but  complete 
disappearance  before  birth,  are  a  case  in  point. 

To  return,  after  this  digression,  to  the  Lamarckian  theory,  we 
have  observed  that  the  degeneration  of  the  wings — and,  let  it 
be  added,  of  the  ovaries — in  the  worker  ants  shows  that  regres- 
sive variation  can  set  in  where  all  possibility  of  hereditary  trans- 

Tiated,  recapitulation  of  the  history  of  the  species — and  cenogenesis — i.e., 
a  modification  of  the  historical  sequence  brought  about  by  the  more  recent 
adaptations  of  various  stages  in  the  ontogeny  to  new  conditions.  Both 
pcJingenesis  and  cenogenesis  find  an  explanation  in  the  determinant  theory. 
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mission  is  excluded  owing  to  the  sterility  of  the  caste.  This 
alone  suffices  to  show  that  the  Lamarcldan  hypothesis  of  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  modifications  arising  from  use  or  dis- 
use is  wholly  insufficient — ^if ,  indeed,  it  be  applicable  at  all — ^to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  organic  evolution.  Another  instruc- 
tive example  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Lamarcldan  theory  is 
also  furnished  by  the  ant.  The  institution  of  slavery  in  certain 
species,  and  the  development  of  a  race  of  worker  ants,  can  only 
have  taken  place  after  the  collective  life  in  society  had  long 
been  established  among  these  remarkable  animals.  But  by  this 
time  the  worker  ants  were  sterile ;  and  just  as  the  absence  of 
wings  and  the  regression  of  the  ovaries  show  that  structural 
variations  have  been  established  after  the  sterility  of  the  working 
ants  sets  in,  so  these  profound  modifications  of  the  social  life 
show  that  variations  of  instinct  can  likewise  occur. 

An  argument  frequently  urged  against  the  critics  of  the 
Lamarcldan  theory,  and  which  Herbert  Spencer  was  the  first  to 
bring  forward,  is  that  based  on  coadaptation.  It  is  argued  that 
the  correlated  variation  of  the  different  component  parts  of  an 
organ,  or  the  correlated  variation  of  different  parts  of  the 
organism  itself,  in  response  to  a  primary  variation  of  a  single 
part,  shows  that  natural  selection  is  insufficient  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  adaptation.  For  instance,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  antlets  of  the  Lish  stag  entails  a  correlated  develop- 
ment of  the  skull,  of  the  neck,  of  the  muscles  in  the  neck  and 
back,  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  legs,  and  of  the  nerves 
attendant  on  the  muscles.  This  harmonious  development  of 
different  parts  of  the  organism  cannot,  it  is  maintained,  be  due 
solely  to  natural  selection. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  antlers  of  the  Irish  stag  was  not  the  work 
of  a  few  generations,  but  of  many.  Many  generations  must 
have  come  and  gone  before  those  antlers  attained  to  the  pro- 
portions which  they  fijially  possessed.    But  if  Hme  was  necessary 
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for  Bucli  a  development,  then  time  was  likewise  available  for 
secondaiy  variations  and  progressive  adaptation  of  the  other 
parts — ^the  muscles,  nerves,  bones,  etc.  The  antlers  themselves 
probably  varied  but  little  in  each  generation,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  have  been  similarly  gradual  pro- 
gression in  the  development  of  the  secondary  variations  in  other 
parts.  If  the  development  of  the  secondary  variations  did  not 
proceed  step  for  step  with  that  of  the  primary  variation,  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  assume  that  the  individual  would 
thereby  immediately  be  placed  in  a  position  of  inferiority  in  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

Useful  variations,  as  we  have  said,  are  not  only  possible,  but 
necessary,  if  we  grant  the  fundamental  assimiption  that  the  germ- 
plasm  is  composed  of  determinants.  Therefore,  whenever  the 
coadaptive  strengthening  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  etc.,  of  a  stag, 
in  harmony  with  the  development  of  the  antlers,  became  definitely 
useful,  we  must  suppose  that  the  determinants  of  the  muscles 
and  nerves  varied  in  a  progressive  direction — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  direction  of  further  development.  The  germ-plasm  of 
numerous  stags — nay,  even  of  the  majority — may  at  first  have 
contained  but  a  minority  of  ids  with  a  majority  of  determinants 
in  the  plus  direction ;  but  those  stags  whose  germ-plasm  con- 
tained a  majority  of  ids  with  a  majority  of  plus- varying  deter- 
minants would  alone  be  favourably  selected  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Thus  there  is  an  indirect  connection  between  the 
utility  of  a  variation  and  its  appearance. 

We  have  not  as  yet  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
coadaptation  to  enable  us  to  o£Eer  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  these  phenomena.  We  can,  however,  say  with  confidence 
that  no  a  priori  objection  can  be  raised  against  their  explanation 
by  natural  selection.  And  though  we  have  as  yet  insufficient 
data  to  enable  us  to  explain  all  the  facts  of  coadaptation  of 
active  parts,  we  should  remember  that  coadaptation  is  not  con- 
fined to  active  parts,  but  is  also  observable  in  passive  parts ; 
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and  here  the  Lamarckian  theory  of  use  and  disuse  is  inapplic- 
able. 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  insects  shows  us  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cuticle  scarcely  ever  takes  place  without  concmrenit 
small  variations  of  the  external  membranes,  especially  of  the 
segments,  with  their  brushes  of  setae,  stings,  and  so  forth.  These 
newly  constituted  or  merely  modified  membranes,  however,  are 
formed  or  modified  before  the  old  protective  cuticle  is  thrown 
off,  and  under  the  protection  which  it  affords.  These  various 
membranes  must  have  been  formed  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
ancestors  of  the  modem  insects — that  is  to  say,  they  were  not 
called  into  existence  by  "  use  or  disuse,"  as  the  Lamarckian 
theory  maintains  ;  they  arose  before  there  could  be  any  question 
of  their  use  or  functional  activity,  before  the  protective  cuticle 
had  even  laid  them  bare.  The  newly  formed  or  modified  parts 
could  not  have  any  functional  activity  until  they  were  already 
formed  or  modified.  Thus  the  case  of  the  insects  proves  the 
direct  contrary  of  what  Lamarckism  asserts. 

Similarly,  instructive  examples  of  coadaptation  in  passive 
organs  to  which  the  Lamarckian  theory  is  inapplicable  are 
adduced  by  Weismann.^  If  reasoning  by  analogy  be  permitted 
in  biological  science,  we  might  assert  that,  if  numerous  cases  of 
coadaptation  and  correlated  variation  can  be  adduced  to  which 
the  Lamarckian  theory  of  use  and  disuse  is  not  applicable,  and 
in  which  coadaptation  must  result  from  another  cause  than  that 
of  functional  activity,  seeing  that  the  coadapted  parts  are  pre- 
cluded from  entering  into  activity — at  least,  during  the  period 
of  their  modification;  then  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
coadaptation  of  adtive  parts  may  also  be  explained  without  the 
aid  of  the  Lamarckian  theory.  That  the  gradual  development 
of  the  muscles,  for  instance,  should  have  accompanied  the 
gradual  development  of  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  and  have  been 
furthered  in  each  individual  life  by  constant  use,  due  to  the 
1  Weismann,  Vortrdgt  iiber  Deszendenztheorie,  ii.  70-76. 
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increasii^  strain,  is  extremely  probable,  seeing  that  use 
stiengthens  an  oigan.  But  the  variation  of  the  antlers  them- 
selves cannot  be  similarly  explained,  for  the  antlers  are  not 
active,  but  passive  structures. 

Having  thus  briefly  examined  the  Lamarckian  theory  as 
applied  to  the  transmission  of  mutilations  and  of  instinct,  and 
with  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  coadaptation,  we  are  led  to 
reject  it  all  along  the  line  as  an  hjrpothesis  which  is  not  merely 
unproved,  but  which  stands,  on  the  one  hand,  in  contradiction 
to  the  facts ;  and  which,  on  the  other,  is  inapplicable,  even  were 
it  true,  to  la^e  categories  of  cases. 

Note  oh  the  Hbrbditabt  Tbansmission  of  Epilspst. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  reoeived  a  communication  from 
Dr.  Maurice  de  Flenry,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  competent  to  express 
an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  hereditary  transmission  of  epilepsy.  Dr,  de 
Fkary  entirely  confirms  us  in  our  scepticism  as  to  the  hereditary  trans- 
yniflfinm  of  this  disease.  Speaking  from  personal  experience  of  eighty-seven 
cases  of  epilepsy.  Dr.  de  Fleury  writes :  "  Never  once  have  I  observed 
that  the  parents  were  epileptic.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  noted 
that  they  were  not  epileptia"  Dr.  de  Fleury  states  explicitly  that  the 
children  of  epileptic  parents  are  degenerate,  and  that  an  accident  may 
cause  the  general  pathological  condition  of  such  degenerate  ofbpring  to 
manifest  itself  as  epilepsy.  This  confirms  what  we  said  above.  In  the 
same  way  a  syphilitic  patient  may  beget  a  child  with  a  deformed  skull 
who  becomes  epOeptic.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  epilepsy  itself,  which  Dr.  de  Fleury  considers  to  be  a 
non-transmissible  disease. 

Note  on  Instinct. 

It  is  frequently  urged  against  Weismann's  position  that  the  instinct  of 
the  hound  which  causes  it  to  remain  motionless  when  in  sight  of  game 
— an  instinct  undoubtedly  hereditaiy — has  been  acquired  under  domesti- 
cation, and  has  become  so  greatly  strengthened  by  use  in  the  course 
of  successive  generations  that  it  is  now  inborn  in  the  race.  It  is  to  be 
remarked^  in  the  first  instance,  that  this  instinct  is  very  differently 
developed  in  different  individuals.  The  sportsman  knows  well  how  to 
distinguish,  even  in  a  litter,  between  the  effective  pups  and  the  indifferent 
ones.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  hunting 
instinct  of  the  hound  has  not  by  any  means  been  wholly  acquired  under 
domestication.    This  instinct  is  but  a  variation  of  the  hunting  instinct 
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which  was  doubtless  inherent  in  the  ancestors  of  the  domesticated  hound, 
as  it  is  inherent  in  allied  species  of  the  canine  genus  ;  and  which  is  inherent 
because  it  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  species.  And  just  as 
the  original  hunting  instinct  is  the  result  of  natural  selection,  because 
it  is  an  indispensable  adaptation  to  given  conditions  of  life,  so  the  develop- 
ment of  that  instinct  under  domestication  is  the  result  of  artificial  selec- 
tion, because  the  breeder  treats  it  as  an  indispensable  quality.  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  instinct  of  fidelity  in  the  watch-dog,  of  docility 
in  the  elephant  under  domestication,  etc.  These  instincts  are  not  entirely 
novel  acquisitions,  but  are  modifications  of  instincts  which  were,  in  their 
fundamental  form,  characteristics  of  the  species  in  question.  The  im- 
proved expression  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  readaptation  to  changed 
conditions. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Lamarckian  theory  of 
use  and  disuse  as  primordial  factors  in  evolution  is  afforded  by  some 
poisonous  or  unpalatable  species  of  butterflies  which  are  invariably 
slow  in  their  flying  movements.  We  may  exclude  habit  as  a  cause  of  this 
modification  of  movement,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  be  found  in  the  external 
conditions  which  could  have  caused  these  butterflies  to  fly  less  quickly 
than  their  ancestors.  Even  if  we  suppose  a  few  varieties  to  have  been 
produced  whose  movements  were  slow,  there  is  no  Lamarckian  reason  why 
these  varieties  alone  should  have  survived ;  and  still  less  why  the  move- 
ments should  become  ever  slower  in  the  course  of  succeeding  generations. 
Only  when  we  apply  the  interpretation  afforded  by  natural  selection  do 
we  get  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  The  varieties  which  arose 
with  slower  movement  were  more  easily  recognised  by  hostile  birds  than 
the  quickly  flying  varieties,  and  were  consequently  more  generally  avoided 
on  account  of  their  unpalatable  or  poisonous  qualities.  Consequently, 
these  slow-flying  varieties  survived  in  greater  numbers,  multiplied  at  the 
expense  of  their  competitors,  and  bequeathed  their  instinct  for  slow 
movement  to  their  progeny.  The  slowness  of  the  movement  will  increase 
in  the  course  of  generations,  as  long  as  an  increase  is  advantageous.  Onoe 
the  advantage  of  a  greater  sluggishness  ceases,  variation  in  that  direction 
ceases  also,  and  the  species  is  adapted  to  its  environment. 


CHAPTER  V 

INSTINCT 

Morphological  characters  which  are  of  utility  to  a  species  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  are  due,  as  to  their  origin,  to  natural 
selection,  and  are  transmissible  by  heredity.  Such  characters 
are,  for  instance,  the  colour  of  animals,  and  the  varied  and 
delicate  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  plants  from  unwel- 
come visitors.  But  psychological  as  well  as  morphological 
characters  can  be  thus  selected  and  transmitted.  And  we  shall 
see  that,  unless  certain  morphological  characters,  certain  animal 
colours,  were  invariably  associated  with  corresponding  instincts, 
those  morphological  characters  would  be  useless  to  their  pos- 
sessor. There  is  thus  a  necessary  correlation  between  the  colour 
and  the  instinct  of  the  animal ;  and  even  as  the  first  is  due  to 
natural  selection — ^we  speak  now  of  protective  colouring,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  decorations  due  to  sexual  selection — so  also  is 
the  second. 

Between  reflex  action  and  instinct  no  strict  separation  can  be 
established.  On  the  other  hand,  a  voluntary  and  conscious 
action  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  become  instinctive.^ 
Instinct,  as  Spencer  has  defined  it,  is  a  complex  series  of  reflex 
actions ;  and,  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  pre- 
cision of  the  instincts  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  we  are  apt 
to  consider  them  from  the  human  point  of  view,  and  to  attribute 
to  their  possessors  psychical  faculties  analogous  to  those  of  man. 

^  Vide  in  Chapter  IV.  the  example  of  the  walrus  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 
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This  anthropomorphism,  though  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
mind,  is  none  the  less  deceptive  and  erroneous.  Consciousness 
is  a  phenomenon  which  implies  a  certain  development  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  and  the  view  which  holds  the  centralisation  of 
the  nervous  system  in  certain  centres  of  the  brain  cortex  to  be 
the  indispensable  condition  for  the  development  of  conscious* 
ness  is  certainly  the  correct  one.  Max  Verwom  has  shown  that 
all  stimulated  movements  in  the  lower  organisms  and  plants 
must  be  regarded  as  reflex,  and  that  conscious  and  voluntary 
action  commences  only  subsequently  to  the  development  of  the 
specific  nerve  centres.^ 

For  this  reason  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  Ribot,  who  writes : 
""  Get  6tat  initial  (de  I'instinct)  doit  etre  accompagn6  de  con- 
science, n'est  possible  que  par  elle :  il  est  au  sens  strict,  d'une 
nature  psychique.  Consid^rons  maintenant  les  instincts  dans 
leur  dernier  terme :  dans  les  actes,  les  r^sultats  auxquels  ils 
aboutissent.  Ici  encore,  il  est  difficile  de  ne  pas  admettre  un 
etat  de  conscience,  surtout  dans  les  cas  oil  I'activit^  de  ranimal 
doit  parcourir  plusieurs  phases  dont  chacune  n'est  qu'une  6tape 
vers  le  r6sultat  final."  ^  Ribot  goes  on  to  say  that  the  inter- 
mediary phenomena  between  the  initial  and  the  final  act,  which 
constitute  instinct  properly  so  called,  are  indeed  unconscious ; 
for,  as  the  nervous  process  is  the  only  indispensable  factor  in  the 
conscious  state,  it  matters  little  if  consciousness  itself  disap- 
pears in  the  course  of  time,  provided  that  the  nervous  process 
which  constitutes  the  physiological  equivalent  of  consciousness 
remain. 

Ribot's  view  is  that  instinct  is  nothing  but  inherited  habit ; 
and  although  this  may  be  true  in  a  certain  sense  when  applied 
to  those  instincts  which  have  their  origin  in  an  act  of  conscious 
volition,  Weismann  has  shown  conclusively  that  it  cannot  be 

1  M.  Verwom,  Psychophysiologische  Protisten-Studien,  pp.  135-140. 
^  Th.  Ribot,  UHeriditi  p&ychdogique,  7th  edition,  p.  18.     Paris,  Alcan, 
1902. 
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applied  to  those  instincts  which  take  place  but  once  in  the  indi- 
vidnal  lifetime,  in  which,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
habit;  nor  to  those  instincts  which  occur  among  the  sterile 
worker  bees  and  worker  ants,  in  which  there  can  be  no  trans- 
mission. In  the  same  way,  when  Ribot  adds  (p.  19),  ^^  A  mesure 
que  les  divers  6tats  physiolgiques,  d'abord  accompagn^  de  con- 
science, sont  devenus  plus  rapides,  mieux  coordonn4s,  la  con- 
science s'est  retir6e  d'eux,  en  sorte  que  ce  m6canisme  si  regulier 
ne  repr6sente  plus  aujourd'hui  que  de  la  conscience  6teinte,"  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  applied  to  certain 
cases  in  which  the  necessary  degree  of  intelligence  is  lacking ; 
and  in  which  the  elaboration  of  an  act  of  volition  would,  under 
the  circumstances,  take  too  long  for  the  individual  to  escape 
destruction.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  butterfly 
whose  instinct  causes  it  to  fly  upwards  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  when  the  shadow  of  an  approaching  object  stimulates 
its  nervoujs  mechanism.  It  is  impossible  for  the  butterfly  to 
know  what  death  is,  for  it  has  never  experienced  it,  and  it  pos- 
sesses no  reasoning  powers  capable  of  replacing  personal  experi- 
ence. It  is  likewise  impossible  for  the  butterfly  to  develop  an 
act  of  volition  in  such  a  brief  but  critical  moment.  Conscious- 
ness and  volition  presuppose,  when  combined,  reflection;  and 
if  the  butterfly,  supposing  it  to  be  capable  of  so  doing,  had  flrst 
of  all  to  reflect,  to  establish  a  correlation  between  the  approach- 
ing object  and  the  phenomenon  of  death,  and  then,  as  a  result 
of  such  reflection,  to  iviU  the  act  of  flying  away ;  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  object  in  question  would  have  pounced  upon 
it  before  this  relatively  elaborate  psychical  process  had  been 
completed.  To  suppose  consciousness  at  the  basis  of  the  instinct 
of  the  butterfly  to  fly  from  an  approaching  object,  is  to  assume 
the  butterfly  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  causality  sufficient 
for  it  to  be  able  to  establish  a  correlation  between  the  approach- 
ing object  and  danger  for  itself ;  this  is  assuredly  giving  the 
butterfly  credit  for  more  intelligence  than  it  possesses. 
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The  difficulty  is  avoided  if  we  seek  the  origin  of  animal  instinct 
in  natural  selection,  and  if  we  are  content  to  see  in  instinct  a 
case  of  adaptation — not  of  conscious,  but  of  unconscious  adapta- 
tion— called  forth  by  the  elementary  necessities  of  life  itself. 
Reflex  action  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  unconscious.  The  closing 
of  the  eyelids  when  the  retina  is  suddenly  struck  by  a  vivid 
flash  of  light,  or  stimulated  by  the  movement  of  a  rapidly  ap- 
proaching object,  is  purely  reflex  and  automatic.  The  light 
which  strikes  the  retina  stimulates  the  sensory  nerves  at  the 
periphery,  and  this  stimulus  is  communicated  by  the  nervous 
channels  to  certain  cerebral  centres,  from  which  it  is  recom- 
municated  to  the  periphery,  where  it  manifests  itself  in  an  act 
which  is  nothing  but  the  reaction  of  the  organism  to  the  original 
external  stimulus.  The  life  of  the  individual,  whether  organic 
or  psychical,  is  but  a  sum  of  reactions  to  the  stimuli  of  the  en- 
vironment. According  to  Spencer,  it  consists  in  a  correspon- 
dence of  the  individual  with  the  environment ;  and  this  sum  of 
actions  and  reactions  which  make  up  life  constitutes  a  continual 
adjustment  of  internal  to  external  conditions. 

When  we  gain  some  insight  into  the  mechanism  of  nervous 
reaction,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  understand  the  nature  of 
instinct.  The  same  material  basis — that  is  to  say,  the  nervous 
system — serves  as  a  condition  of  both  reflex  and  instinctive 
actions.  The  wasp  which  is  instinctively  aware  of  its  victim — 
a  grasshopper  or  a  certain  caterpillar — which  attacks  it,  paralyses 
it  with  a  sting,  drags  it  into  its  retreat,  places  it  in  one  of  the 
cells  which  it  has  already  constructed  for  the  future  progeny, 
lays  an  egg  on  top  of  the  insect,  and  closes  the  cell — ^this  wasp, 
which  exhibits  so  wonderful  a  succession  of  acts  all  tending  to 
the  same  end — the  providing  of  food  for  its  progeny — ^is  merely 
obeying  the  dictates  of  its  nervous  system.  For  instinct  is  but 
a  succession  of  reflex  combinations,  the  flrst  act  determining 
the  second,  the  second  determining  the  third,  and  so  forth. 
Every  instinct  has  its  origin  in  an  external  stimulus  acting  on 
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tlie  sense  organs,  which  stimulates  the  peripheral  nerve  endings, 
the  sensory  nerves  communicating  with  the  cerebral  centres,  the 
cerebral  centres  themselves,  and  finally  the  motor  nerves  going 
to  the  periphery. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  of  all  instincts  the  most 
widely  and  perfectly  developed ;  and  this  obvious  fact  is  entirely 
in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  selection,  self-preservation  being 
the  first  necessity  of  life.  In  the  majority  of  cases  consciousness 
cannot  even  be  considered  as  a  possible  factor  in  the  origin  of 
these  self -preservative  instincts ;  for  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not 
consciousness,  but  impulse,  which  causes  the  butterfly,  as  soon 
as  it  has  left  the  chrysalis,  to  fly  from  an  approaching  object ; 
which  causes  the  chicken,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  hatched,  to  pick 
up  seeds ;  which  causes  the  young  kitten  to  chase  the  mouse. 
For,  as  we  have  said,  the  butterfly  can  have  no  knowledge  of 
death,  nor  can  the  chicken  possibly  know  by  experience  that 
seeds  are  edible,  nor  the  kitten,  which  has  never  seen  a  mouse, 
ihat  the  mouse  is  its  natural  prey.  The  butterfly  flies,  the  chicken 
picks  up  seeds,  and  the  cat  chases  the  mouse,  because  these 
external  stimuli  set  in  motion  certain  brain  centres  which  are 
so  constituted  that  they  respond  to  these  stimuli  and  not  to 
others. 

The  instinct  of  a  female  butterfly  to  deposit  an  egg  is  awakened 
only  by  the  sight  and  scent  of  certain  plants.  The  appetite  of 
the  caterpillar,  its  instinct  for  taking  food,  is  likewise  excited 
by  certain  plants.  Place  the  silkworm  on  a  mulberry-leaf,  and 
it  will  thrive  ;  place  it  on  the  leaf  of  a  beech-tree,  and  it  will  die 
of  starvation  rather  than  eat ;  and  this  although  such  a  leaf  would 
not  be  in  any  way  poisonous  for  the  silkworm,  but  simply  because 
the  instinct  to  take  food  is  not  awakened  by  the  beech-leaf, 
whereas  it  is  awakened  by  the  mulberry-leaf.  Many  species  of 
caterpillars  thrive  only  on  one  sort  of  leaf,  and  a  certain  beetle 
species  is  attracted  solely  by  the  deadly  nightshade,  Atrapa 
bdladonna,  which  is  poisonous  for  other  species.    The  instinct 
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the  sense  oigans,  which  stimulates  the  peripheral  nerve  endings, 
the  sensory  nerves  communicating  with  the  cerebral  centres,  the 
cerebral  centres  themselves,  and  finally  the  motor  nerves  going 
to  the  periphery. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  of  all  instincts  the  most 
widely  and  perfectly  developed ;  and  this  obvious  fact  is  entirely 
in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  selection,  self-preservation  being 
the  first  necessity  of  life.  In  the  majority  of  cases  consciousness 
cannot  even  be  considered  as  a  possible  factor  in  the  origin  of 
these  self -preservative  instincts ;  for  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not 
consciousness,  but  impulscy  which  causes  the  butterfly,  as  soon 
as  it  has  left  the  chrysalis,  to  fly  from  an  approaching  object ; 
which  causes  the  chicken,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  hatched,  to  pick 
up  seeds ;  which  causes  the  young  kitten  to  chase  the  mouse. 
For,  as  we  have  said,  the  butterfly  can  have  no  knowledge  of 
death,  nor  can  the  chicken  possibly  know  by  experience  that 
seeds  are  edible,  nor  the  kitten,  which  has  never  seen  a  mouse, 
tiiat  the  mouse  is  its  natural  prey.  The  butterfly  flies,  the  chicken 
picks  up  seeds,  and  the  cat  chases  the  mouse,  because  these 
external  stimuli  set  in  motion  certain  brain  centres  which  are 
80  constituted  that  they  respond  to  these  stimuli  and  not  to 
otherB. 

The  instinct  of  a  female  butterfly  to  deposit  an  egg  is  awakened 
only  by  the  sight  and  scent  of  certain  plants.  The  appetite  of 
tiie  caterpillar,  its  instinct  for  taking  food,  is  likewise  excited 
hy  certain  plants.  Place  the  silkworm  on  a  mulberry-leaf,  and 
it  will  thrive  ;  place  it  on  the  leaf  of  a  beech-tree,  and  it  will  die 
of  starvation  rather  than  eat ;  and  this  although  such  a  leaf  would 
not  be  in  any  way  poisonous  for  the  silkworm,  but  simply  because 
the  instinct  to  take  food  is  not  awakened  by  the  beech-leaf, 
whereas  it  is  awakened  by  the  mulberry-leaf.  Many  species  of 
eaterpUiarB  thrive  only  on  one  sort  of  leaf,  and  a  certain  beetle 
^ledes  is  attracted  solely  by  the  deadly  nightshade,  Atrapa 
heUadonna,  which  is  poisonous  for  other  species.    The  instinct 
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of  these  beetles  in  regard  to  egg-laying  is  so  regulated  that  it 
co-operates  with  the  instinctive  appetite  of  the  lary»  for  the 
Atrapa  belladonna  ;  and  the  eggs  are  invariably  deposited  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  larva  can  be  sure  of  immediately  obtaining 
food  when  it  breaks  through  the  egg.  It  must  obviously  be  a 
great  advantage  to  this  species  that  its  food  substance  is  not 
shared  by  any  rivals,  for  thereby  the  severity  of  its  struggle  for 
existence  is  considerably — ^indeed,  very  greatly — diminished. 
Several  species  of  caterpillar  are  likewise  monophagous — that 
is  to  say,  they  subsist  on  a  single  species  of  plant.  It  may  be 
asked  how  such  an  instinct  could  be  developed,  unless  con- 
sciousness be  at  its  origin  ?  The  reply  is  that  the  species  in 
question  are  too  low  down  on  the  scale  to  be  able  to  correlate 
cause  and  effect ;  that  they  are  unable  to  judge  of  what  is  good 
or  not  good  to  eat ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  un- 
doubtedly able  to  eat  other  plants  than  the  specified  one  in 
each  case.  Such  an  instinct  as  the  monophagous  instinct  can 
only  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  selection.  Utility  for  the  species 
being  the  raison  d^itre  of  monophagy,  selection  must  gradually 
have  eliminated  those  individuals  which  did  not  possess  this 
instinct ;  with  the  result  that  the  determinants  of  that  instinct 
have  become  ever  more  and  more  fixed  in  the  germ-plasm  of 
the  species. 

In  many  cases  we  find  a  correlation  of  colour  and  instinct 
which  cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than  as  the  result  of  selec- 
tion. Thus,  for  instance,  the  butterfly  Xylina  resembles,  in  its 
colouring,  a  broken-ofi  and  decayed  piece  of  wood ;  and  this 
extraordinary  colouring  would  not  avail  the  animal  unless  it 
were  accompanied  by  the  instinct  to  lie  perfectly  still,  with 
feelers  and  legs  drawn  in  against  the  body,  until  danger  is  past. 
There  are  hundreds  of  other  instances  of  this  correlation  of 
instinct  and  colouring  which  could  be  cited,  and  which  show  us 
that  these  self-preservative  instincts — for  such,  in  the  case  of 
Xylina^  is  the  instinct  to  be  still — are  the  results  of  natural 
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selectioii.  For  if  we  admit  natural  selection  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  morphological  adaptation  in  the  interest  of  the  species,  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  another  origin  for  the  correlative  psycho- 
logical adaptation,  without  which  the  former  would  be  abso- 
lutely useless.  And  not  only  is  the  instinct  to  be  still  a  result 
of  selection,  but  also  the  instinct — of  perhaps  even  greater  im- 
portance— of  invariably  choosing  its  habitat  among  the  leaves 
whose  colouring  corresponds  to  its  own. 

There  are  also  instincts  among  unicellular  organisms  in  regard 
to  which  consciousness  may  be  entirely  excluded  as  a  factor  in 
their  origin,  for  the  organism  is  far  too  primitive  for  such  a 
psychical  development  to  be  thought  of.  Such  is  the  instinct 
of  conjugation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Infusorians  studied  by  Pro- 
fessor Ischikawa.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  those  extremely  in- 
teresting phenomena  of  nuclear  conjugation  which  characterise 
some  of  the  simplest  organisms — for  instance,  the  Coccidtum 
proprium,  a  cell  parasite  of  the  salamander — which  are  nearly 
as  complicated  as  those  to  be  found  in  the  higher  multicellular 
organisms.  The  instinct  to  conjugate  must  be  exclusively  the 
result  of  natural  selection,  since  these  micro-organisms  are  too 
low  down  in  the  scale  for  consciousness  to  be  thought  of. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  considering  the  Lamarckian  hypo- 
thesis of  the  inheritance  of  functional  modifications,  that  several 
cat^ories  of  instincts  cannot  be  explained  as  '^  inherited  habits," 
either  because  the  concept  of  habit  is  irrelevant,  as  in  the  case 
of  instincts  which  manifest  themselves  only  once  during  the  life- 
time of  the  individual ;  or  because  hereditary  transmission  is  im- 
possible, as  in  the  case  of  the  sterile  types  with  highly  developed 
instincts,  such  as  the  worker  ants.  But  if  we  consider  once 
more  the  case  of  those  instincts  which  are  manifested  but  once 
in  a  life-history,  we  find  that  consciousness  may  possibly  have 
had  a  share  in  their  origin.  The  caterpillar  which  spins  a  silky 
thread  round  its  thorax  in  order  to  hang  itself  from  a  wall  or 
from  a  tree  during  the  chrysalis  stage  must  spin  it  so  that  it 
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falls  in  the  centre  of  the  wing  apparatus  of  the  butterfly  which 
is  going  to  be  developed — not  too  loosely,  for  there  woidd  then 
be  a  danger  of  the  chrysalis  falling  out,  and  not  too  tightly,  for 
the  excessive  compression  might  be  fatal  to  further  development. 
There  is  here  a  succession  of  complicated  instincts,  one  merging 
into  the  other,  and  it  is  probable  that  consciousness  may  have 
originally  operated  in  establishing  this  succession.  In  the  case 
of  a  succession  of  complicated  actions  consciousness  may  be 
admitted  as  a  factor,  although  only  at  the  origin ;  for  whenever 
this  complicated  instinct,  or,  rather,  series  of  instincts,  becomes 
fixed  in  the  germ-plasm  of  the  species,  it  passes  from  the  con- 
scious to  the  unconscious  level. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  contradicts  what  we  have  pre- 
viously maintained.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  What  we 
have  combated  is  the  view  which  regards  instincts  as  "  inherited 
habits  " — a  view  which,  as  Ribot  holds,  supposes  the  initial  and 
final  stages  of  every  instinct  to  be  accompanied  by  consciousness ; 
in  a  word,  which  declares  consciousness  to  be  the  necessary 
factor  in  the  origin  of  every  instinct.  It  is  true  that  there  is  more 
than  one  definition  of  consciousness,  but  Ribot  has  expressly 
declared  it  to  be  a  '^  psychic  element,"  thereby  indicating  his 
acceptance  of  the  usual  meaning.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
numerous  cases  of  instincts  in  the  genesis  of  which  consciousness 
has  played  a  role,  and  an  important  one — as,  for,  instance,  in 
complicated  successions  of  actions,  each  one  adapted  to  a  definite 
end.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  origin  of  these  without 
consciousness.  These  instincts  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  cate- 
gory which  we  discussed  in  our  remarks  on  the  Lamarckian 
hypothesis  ;  they  have  originated  in  an  act  of  conscious  volition  ; 
they  are  voluntary  acts  which  have  become  instinctive  in  the 
course  of  generations. 

But  outside  of  this  category  there  are  multitudinous  instincts, 
less  complicated  in  their  nature,  which  are  completely  un- 
conscious.   We  have  considered  several  of  these  cases,  in  which 
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it  is  qnite  mmecessaiy  to  seek  an  explanation  in  consciousness, 
and  we  have  seen  that  they  are  due  solely  to  the  action  of  natural 
selection  acting  on  certain  nerve  centres.  But,  apart  from  these 
cases,  there  are  others  which  perhaps  show  more  clearly  the  role 
of  natural  selection  and  the  absence  of  conscious  volition. 

Such  are  those  interesting  cases  in  which  the  instinct,  already 
present  in  a  general  form,  is  not  specialised  beyond  the  strict 
limit  of  vital  necessity  to  the  species,  beyond  which  selection  has 
no  motive  for  favouring  its  development,  although  we  might 
consider  such  a  development  to  be,  if  not  necessary,  at  least 
advantageous.  There  is  a  species  of  beetle,  Sitaris  humerales, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Cantharidse,  whose  larvae  show  appa- 
rently no  immediate  instinct  for  taking  food,  but  which  fasten 
upon  a  certain  bee,  whose  egg — ^if  the  bee  be  a  female — they  sub- 
sequently eat.  If  the  bee,  however,  be  a  male,  or  if  the  larvsB 
fasten  upon  another  insect  which  is  not  a  bee  at  all,  the  larvae 
must  in  either  case  perish  for  lack  of  sustenance.  Now,  if  the 
instinct  of  the  species  were  more  developed,  so  that,  instead  of 
its  nerve  centres  being  excited  by  the  approach  of  any  bee,  they 
were  only  excited  by  the  approach  of  the  female  bees,  it  is  certain 
that  a  much  greater  number  of  larvae  would  survive  and  become 
full-grown  beetles  than  is  the  case  at  present.  We  must  suppose 
that  the  present  degree  of  development  of  the  instinct  is,  never- 
theless, sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  species,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  natural  selection  should  favour  greater 
multiplication  of  individuals.  This  case  shows  us,  however,  that 
we  have  not  to  deal  with  conscious  volition.  For  if  conscious 
volition  had  dictated  the  process  of  fastening  on  to  the  bee,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  instinct  should  not  eventually  have  become 
specialised  to  the  degree  of  causing  the  nerve  centres  to  enter  into 
activity  ofdy  at  the  approach  of  a  female  bee.^  Obviously,  the 
aid  of  the  Lamarckian  doctrine  of  use  and  disuse  might  be 

1  Not  to  mention  the  fact  that  conscious  volition  is  excluded  as  a 
hjrpotbesis  in  the  case  of  a  larva. 
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utilised  in  this  oase  to  explain  ''  this  specialisation  by  constant 
use."  On  the  other  hand,  the  partial  and  incomplete  nature  of 
the  instinct  is  easily  explicable  if  we  suppose  selection  to  have 
originated  it.  Just  as  a  machine  can  only  work  with  the  material 
for  which  it  is  constructed,  so  an  instinct  can  only  induce  an 
appropriately  adapted  action  when  the  animal  is  living  under 
natural  conditions.  The  specialisation  of  any  given  instinct  has 
its  limits;  and  this  limitation  implies  the  necessarily  limited 
utility  of  such  specialisation  for  the  species.  We  may  say,  how- 
ever, that,  in  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  species  requires  special- 
isation of  any  given  instinct,  natural  selection  will  secure  that 
specialisation.  The  evolution  of  an  instinct,  whether  its  origin 
be  conscious  and  voluntary  or  not,  is  always  the  work  of  selection, 
and  is,  consequently,  unconscious  and  independent  of  the  will. 

The  last  case  of  instinct  which  we  shall  notice  is  that  exhibited 
by  the  sea-cucumber,  Cucumaria,  in  taking  food.  The  tentacles, 
ten  in  number,  each  with  numerous  branches,  are  well  adapted 
for  catching  small  animals ;  and  numerous  larvsB  of  different 
kinds,  besides  Infusorians  and  the  like,  come  and  settle  on  what 
looks  like  a  bush  of  seaweed.  The  cucumber,  however,  moves  its 
tentacles  continuously  up  and  down ;  it  brings  the  tip  to  its 
mouth,  slides  the  tentacle  slowly  down  the  gullet,  and  then  with- 
draws  it,  having  "cleaned  off"  all  the  little  living  creatures 
which  are  forthwith  digested.  This  mechanical  movement  is 
one  of  the  few  signs  of  life  which  the  sea-cucumber  exhibits ;  and 
the  animal,  being  quite  without  nerve  centres,  cannot  be  credited 
with  volition,  or  even  with  consciousness.  Its  feeding  instinct 
is  entirely  automatic.  In  the  same  way,  certain  deep-sea  fishes 
have  their  eyes,  not  at  the  side  of  the  head,  but  on  the  top ;  and 
the  jaws  are  so  constructed  that  they  open  upwards  instead  of 
downwards.  These  fishes  have  an  instinct  for  catching  prey  in 
correlation  with  this  morphological  peculiarity.  They  bury  them- 
selves in  the  sand,  so  that  nothing  remains  visible  except  their 
eyes ;  in  this  position  they  await  the  approach  of   a  victim. 
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which  they  then  seize  by  a  rapid  movement.  But  this  refine- 
ment in  the  catching  of  prey  is  purely  instinctive ;  the  fish  acts, 
not  as  the  result  of  reflection,  but  when  its  instinct  is  awakened 
by  the  sight  of  a  victim.  The  utility  of  this  behaviour  is  quite 
unknown  to  the  fish,  which  acts  automatically  in  response  to  an 
external  stimulus  afEecting  its  sense  organs.  The  psychical 
factor,  which  Ribot  sees  in  the  original  elaboration  of  every 
instinct,  is  absent  in  the  case  of  these  fishes,  as  it  is  absent  in  the 
case  of  the  sea-cucumber.  In  both  cases  it  is  natural  selection 
which  has  evolved  the  instincts,  and  adjusted  an  appropriate 
reaction  to  an  external  stimulus. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  IlfPORTANCE  OF  AMPHIMIXIS 

The  more  ancient  an  organic  character  is,  the  more  persistent  is 
it.  The  characters  of  a  genus  are  more  persistent  than  the 
characters  of  a  species,  and  the  characters  of  a  species  more  per- 
sistent than  individual  characters.  This  implies  that  the  deter- 
minants of  a  given  organic  character  are  more  or  less  numerous 
according  as  this  character  is  more  or  less  old.  A  recent  adapta- 
tion to  new  conditions  has  as  its  antecedent  condition  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  a  majority  of  determinants  in  a  majority  of 
ids ;  but  there  may  remain  a  strong  minority  of  unchanged 
determinants ;  and  should  the  conditions  be  unstable,  an  oscilla- 
tion in  the  germinal  nutrition  may  bring  the  determinants  of  the 
new  variation  once  more  into  a  minority.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  determinants  of  a  character  which  has  long  been  adapted 
have  gradually  gained  so  great  a  preponderance,  and  have  so  enor- 
mously increased  their  assimilating  power  at  the  expense  of  that 
of  their  neighbours,  that  such  a  character,  even  if  its  environment 
change,  may  nevertheless  continue  for  a  long  time  unchanged. 
An  instructive  example  of  this  persistence  of  long-established 
and  firmly  rooted  characters  is  furnished  by  various  species  of 
wild  plants  placed  under  domestication.  Such  a  wild  plant  may 
resist,  during  several  successive  generations,  all  the  influences 
of  greatly  modified  conditions,  and  remain  unchanged;  only 
after  a  prolonged  period  do  a  few  variations  begin  to  manifest 
themselves.    The  determinants  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
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plant  are  so  stable  that  they  can  thus  remain  onafEected  by  com- 
plete changes  of  environment. 

This  remark  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  a  consideration 
of  the  biological  importance  of  amphimixia.  Amphimixis  con- 
sists  in  the  meeting  and  mingling  of  two  nuclei.  We  cannot  say 
of  amphimixis  that  it  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  multiplication ; 
for  in  the  conjugation  of  two  unicellulars,  which  is  the  lowest 
form  of  amphimixis,  the  immediate  result  is  that  two  individuals 
become  one.  This  amalgamation  is,  indeed,  followed  by  fission, 
but  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  it,  as  fission  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  without  any  preceding  conjugation.  Indeed,  con- 
jugation often  occurs  at  long  intervals  in  the  series  of  successive 
fissions. 

Nor  can  we  say  of  amphimixiB  that  it  has,  not  merely  a 
fertilising,  but  also  a  ''  rejuvenating  "  efEect ;  and  that  without 
it  a  species  must,  in  the  long  run,  die  out  in  a  sort  of  sexual 
decrepitude.  The  experiments  of  Weismann  appear  to  contradict 
the  theory  of  Maupas  on  this  point.  But  that  amphimixis  is 
in  some  way  of  the  highest  importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  associated  with  reproduction  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
throughout  the  entire  organic  world. 

The  fact  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  age  of  a  character  and  its  power  of  persistence,  gives 
iu  the  clue  to  the  extraordinary  persistence  of  amphimixis 
throughout  the  animal  world.  Those  determinants  of  the  germ- 
plasm  which  determine  this  particular  character  of  the  sex-cells 
must  be  the  most  obstinately  persistent  determinants  in  the 
gemi-plasm  of  the  species — more  persistent  even  than  the  deter- 
minants of  specific  characters  themselves ;  for  amphimixis  is 
moie  ancient  than  the  species  of  to-day,  and  was  probably  char- 
acteristic of  theii;  earliest  ancestors.  So  that,  even  if  natural 
sdection  did  not  continue  operative  in  securing  the  persistence 
of  this  phenomenon,  we  can  still  understand  how  it  is  possible 
for  amphimixis  to  have  persisted  through  hundreds  of  thousands 
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of  generations ;  since  the  species  themselves  would  have  to  dis- 
appear before  amphimixis  could  disappear. 

Thus  the  objection  that,  as  amphimixis  does  not  directly  benefit 
the  individuals  of  the  species  which  exhibit  it,  therefore  natural 
selection  is  not  interested  in  its  maintenance,  and  therefore 
amphimixis  is  not  exclusively  a  product  of  selection,  omits  to 
take  certain  factors  into  consideration.  Natural  selection,  it  is 
said,  cannot  interest  itself  (metaphorically  speaking)  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  character  which  is  not  directly  useful  to  the 
species ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  usefulness  of  amphimixis 
is  anything  but  intermittent  and  indirect,  in  so  far  as  its  raison 
d^Hre  is  the  adaptation  of  the  species  to  new  conditions.  Adap- 
tation to  modified  conditions  takes  place  but  once  in  every 
thousand  generations,  or  even  less.  On  the  theory  that  func- 
tional use  or  disuse  strengthens  or  weakens  a  function,  we  can 
suppose  amphimixis  to  exist  simply  because  of  the  vast  reserve 
of  force  which  its  long  functional  activity  has  necessarily  accu- 
mulated ;  but  if  the  transmission  of  functionally  acquired  modi- 
fications be  denied,  how  can  we  explain  why  amphimixis  has  per- 
sisted as  it  has,  if  selection  alone  be  responsible  for  it  ?  and  if, 
furthermore,  the  hypothesis  of  amphimixis  as  a  rejuvenating 
factor  be  rejected  ?  During  the  thousand  generations  or  more 
which  elapse  between  successive  adaptations  of  species,  what 
force  can  selection  exercise  on  the  maintenance  of  amphimixis  f 
When  the  species  enters  into  a  period  of  instability  due  to  the 
changes  in  the  environment,  then  amphimixis  will  doubtless  play 
an  important  rcle  in  adapting  the  species  to  the  modified  condi- 
tions ;  and,  as  amphimixis  is  then  of  direct  benefit  to  the  species, 
natural  selection  will  favour  its  recurrence ;  but  in  the  vast 
periods  which  intervene  between  these  crises  of  instability  due 
to  readaptation,  what  reason  has  selection  to  favour  the  main- 
tenance of  amphimixis  ? 

This  objection  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  in  the  in- 
l«rvals  between  the  periods  of  readaptation  amphimixLB  has  no 
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importance  for  the  species  in  the  straggle  for  existence.  But  we 
have  seen  that  the  determinants  of  the  germ-plasm  of  every 
individual  are  variable ;  that  perturbations  of  the  intragerminal 
nutrition  are  perpetually  causing  a  '^  shifting  of  the  balance  "  in 
the  interior  of  the  germ-plasm ;  that  such  minimal  variations 
caused  by  nutritive  oscillations  can  progress  until  selection  value 
is  attained — that  is  to  say,  until  they  attain  to  sufficient  im- 
portance to  influence  the  life  of  the  individual.  Unless  natural 
selection  then  intervenes,  the  individual,  which  has  come  to  be 
out  of  harmony  with  its  environment,  is  exterminated.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  the  variations  thus  caused  by  nutritive  per- 
turbations are  checked  by  intragerminal  influences  before  they 
attain  biological  value ;  but  many  others  are  not  thus  checked, 
and  must  be  a  danger  to  the  species,  if  not  checked  by  selection. 
And  as  such  variations  are  perpetually  arising,  selection  must 
be  perpetually  ready  to  check  them. 

Let  us  take  a  species  which  is  adapted  to  certain  conditions, 
and  suppose  no  amphimixis  to  occur.  Adaptation  is  the  result 
of  the  harmony  of  a  great  number  of  characteristics  with  sur- 
roonding  conditions ;  and  variations  of  one  or  more  of  these 
characteristics,  in  numerous  members  of  the  species,  must  in- 
evitably be  of  frequent  occurrence.  Amphimixis,  by  the  constant 
minglJTig  of  different  ids  and  the  constant  renewal  of  the  germ- 
plasm  which  ensues,  is  able  to  keep  these  spontaneous  variations 
in  check  ;  if  no  amphimixis  occurred,  then  every  such  variation 
would  necessarily  attain  biological  value,  and  the  species  could 
only  be  maintained  by  the  destruction  of  the  individuals  possess- 
ing these  variations.  But  such  destruction  woidd  soon  cause  the 
normal  number  of  the  species  to  dwindle ;  or  else  the  whole 
species  woidd,  little  by  little,  vary  so  greatly  in  the  majority  of 
its  individuals  that  it  would  fall  a  victim  to  this  want  of  harmony 
with  its  environment.  Excessive  variation  would  be,  without 
amphimixis,  an  uncontrollable  factor  in  the  extermination  of 
species ;  but  through  amphimixis  intragerminal  variations  can 
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be  checked  before  they  become  excessiTe — ^that  is  to  say,  before 
they  attain  biological  value.  Thus  we  see  that  amphimixis  is 
always  and  at  all  times  a  necessary  factor  in  maint4iining  the 
steady  and  constant  adaptation  of  a  species  at  eveiy  moment  of 
its  existence.  As  adaptation  is  synonymous  with  organic  Ufe — 
for  we  cannot  imagine  Ufe  which  is  non-adapted — and  as  amphi- 
mixis,  where  it  exists,  is  the  chief  factor  in  effecting  and  con- 
solidating adaptation,  we  can  understand  that  the  determinants 
of  amphimixis  are  very  stable — even  more  stable  than  the  specific 
determinants  of  the  species. 

What  we  have  said  enables  us  to  understand  that  amphimixis 
has  especial  importance  as  an  equaliser  of  difEerences,  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  constancy  of  the  species.  Through  the  umn- 
terrupted  activity  of  amphimixiB,  we  get  a  centre-point  which 
represents  the  biological  average  of  a  given  species,  around  which 
are  to  be  found  concentrated  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  that  species ;  while  the  variations  which  diverge  from  the 
biological  average  become  less  and  less  numerous  as  they  approach 
the  limits  of  the  possible  vital  conditions  of  the  species.  For 
instance,  to  take  only  one  characteristic,  the  height  of  the  human 
body  varies  around  an  average,  the  variations  becoming  less  and 
less  numerous  according  as  they  diverge  further  and  further  from 
this  average,  until  finally  the  limit  of  the  biological  conditions  is 
reached,  beyond  which  no  human  life  is  possible.  As  height  is 
not  a  very  vital  characteristic,  it  does  not  show  a  narrow  "  varia- 
tion limit " — to  use  Ammon's  expression^ — but  it  is  obvious  that 
too  small  a  dwarf  or  too  gigantic  a  giant  could  not  survive. 

Qalton  has  particularly  insisted  on  this  tendency  of  amphi- 
mixis to  establish  a  centre-point,  or  biological  average,  represent- 
ing the  general  character  of  the  species,  personified  by  the  majority 
of  that  species.  We  may  represent  this  tendency  of  amphimixis 
by  any  curve  (Fig.  5).    C  represents  the  lowest,  D  the  highest, 

:  0.   Ammon,    Der   Abdnderungsspidraum,   in   NatunoiaseneehafUkke 
ifL    Berlin,  Nos.  12-14,  1896. 
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limit  of  variations,  so  that  the  semiciide  DAC  constitates  the 
^'  variation  limit '';  AB  repiesents  the  line  of  greatest  frequency — 
that  is  to  say,  the  greatest  number  of  individuals  remain,  in  their 
biological  constitution,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  two  poles 
C  and  D.  AB  may  also  be  described  as  the  ''  line  of  constancy '' 
of  the  species,  or  as  the  ''  line  of  normality,''  the  constancy  of  a 
species  being  calculated  on  the  constancy  of  the  greater  nui!nber 
of  its  component  individuals ;  and  the  normality  of  a  type  being 
that  exhibited  by  the  great  majority  of  individuals,  the  abnormal 
types  bdng  represented  by  a  minority.  In  the  symmetrical 
curve,  where  AB  represents  the  line  of  greater  frequency  or  nor- 
mality, the  variations  from  this  biological  average  diminish  in 


Fig.  5. — Syioixtbical  Fbsqttsnot  Cubvb. 
C  Lowest,  D,  highest  limit  of  variation ;  AB,  line  of  greatest  frequenoy. 

number  while  increasing  in  amount,  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
which  separates  the  line  of  normality  from  the  poles  C  and  D, 
the  largest  number  being  near  the  line  AB,  and  the  smallest 
number  at  the  poles. 

Although  symmetrical  curves  are  by  far  the  most  frequent, 
there  are  also  asymmetrical  curves,  as  in  Fig.  6.  Whereas  in  the 
symmetrical  curve  the  line  of  constancy  falls  upon  the  line  of 
normality,  in  the  asymmetrical  curve  the  line  of  constancy 

( )  representing  the  centre-point  of  equilibrium  between  the 

limits  of  variation  is  not  coincident  with  the  line  of  normality 
or  greatest  frequency  (aB).  That  is  to  say,  the  species  is  in  the 
paradoxical  position  of  having  its  line  of  constancy  separated 
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frcMn  Its  Hiie  of  ncNcnudhy ;  in  other  words,  it  is  only  a  minoriiy  of 
individuals  ^riio  possess  the  organic  characters  which,  in  their 
totality,  represent  the  biological  equilibrium  of  the  species ;  the 
majority  have  varied  in  a  gieater  or  less  degree,  and  in  a  direction 
which  disturbs  the  biological  equilibrium  by  tending  to  bring  the 
species  out  of  harmony  with  its  actual  vital  conditions.  The 
result  of  this  state  of  affairs  must  either  be  a  readaptation  of  the 
species  to  new  conditions,  or  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  species. 
Asymmetrical  curves  are  realised  whenever,  in  response  to  a 
change  of  external  conditions,  the  germ-plasm  of  the  majority 
of  individuals  of  a  species  enters  into  a  period  of  instability  and 
variation,  pending  the  consolidation  of  readaptation. 


FlO.   6. — ASTIOCBTBICAL  FsSQUSirCY  CUBVE. 

The  causes  of  asymmetrical  curves,  according  to  Ammon,  are 
three  in  number  :  firstly,  when  the  fertility  of  the  species  shows 
a  tendency  to  increase  among  those  groups  of  individuals  which 
are  nearer  the  limits  of  variation ;  secondly,  when  germinal 
selection  tends  to  increase  the  rate  of  variation  in  a  given  direc- 
tion towards  one  or  other  of  the  poles ;  and  thirdly,  when  natural 
selection  intervenes  in  unequal  proportions  at  one  or  the  other  of 
||m»  poles.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  first  cause  is  itself  an 
«ft«iot  of  the  second  one ;  and  the  rdle  of  natural  selection  will  be 
UxilMiMit  according  as  the  variation  is  useful  to  the  species  or  not. 
U  il  b«  a  variation  tending  to  readapt  the  species  to  a  changed  en- 
vifvduuent  (to  which  the  species  is  biologically  adaptable),  then 
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natond  selection,  through  amphimixis,  will  &voar  the  variation 
by  efEecting  the  adaptation  of  an  ever  greater  number  of  indi- 
viduals to  it ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  variation  be  one  which 
cannot  result  in  readaptation,  then  either  the  symmetrical  curve 
will  have  to  be  re-established  (extermination  of  the  variation), 
or  the  species  will  continue  to  follow  the  asymmetrical  curve 
(extermination  of  the  species). 

Thus,  one  of  the  most  important  efEects  of  amphimixis  is  the 
consolidation  of  the  constitution  of  the  species ;  for  the  asym- 
metrical curve  is  the  exception,  and  the  symmetrical  curve  is  the 
role.  One  of  the  chief  reasons,  therefore,  for  the  continuous  per- 
sistence of  amphimixis  is  that  it  secures  the  greater  constancy 
of  a  species,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitates  its  readaptation  to 
changed  conditions. 

It  must  not  be  supposed — though  the  belief  is  very  general — 
that  there  is  an  antithesis  between  constancy  and  adaptation. 
The  constancy  of  a  species  is  secured  by  amphimixis,  as  is  shown, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  wild  plant  transported  to  a  new 
environment — ^that  of  cultivation.  Amphimixis  secures  con- 
stancy by  eliminating  a  number  of  variations  which  would  other- 
wise prejudicially  afiect  the  species,  and  by  enabling  the  species 
as  a  whole  to  resist  small  changes  of  environment.  On  the  other 
hand,  without  amphimixis  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  so 
general  an  adaptation  to  greatly  changed  conditions — an  adapta- 
tion which  %8  in  the  interest  of  the  species  itsdf,  and  without  which 
it  would  be  eliminated.  In  each  case  amphimixis  ensures  the 
continuity  of  the  life  of  the  species;  and  is  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

It  is  essential  to  consider  amphimixis  in  the  light  of  its  two  main 
effects,  not  only  maintaining  the  constancy  of  the  species,  but  also 
increasing  its  adaptability ;  both  of  these  efiEects  being  necessary 
corollaries  of  the  raison  HHre  of  amphimixis  as  an  instrument  for 
the  conservation  of  the  species.  The  probable  advantage  of 
amphimixis,  as  Weismann  remarks,  lies,  for  the  individual,  in  the 
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fact  that,  througli  its  agency,  organic  defects  in  either  of  the 
parental  individuals  are  remedied ;  thus,  an  individual  A  may 
possess  stronger  digestive  biophors  than  an  individual  B,  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  possess  stronger  nervous  biophors  than  A. 
The  product  of  the  mingling  of  the  germ-plasms  A  and  B  will 
thus  profit  by  the  better  digestive  apparatus  of  A  and  the  stronger 
nervous  system  of  B.  The  direct  individual  advantage  is  more 
obvious  in  plastogamy — i.e.,  the  mingling  of  the  protopUumy  not 
of  the  nuclei,  of  two  cells,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  Protozoa.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  one  organism  sufEers  from  defective  secreting 
biophors,  the  other  from  defective  digestive  biophors,  the  con- 
jugation and  subsequent  mingling  in  a  single  individual  must  be 
beneficial  to  both,  provided  the  one  organism  possesses  what  the 
other  lacks.^ 

The  direct  value  of  amphimixis  to  the  individual,  as  in  cases  of 
plastogamy,  must  have  been  the  fundamental  reason  for  its 
introduction  into  the  organic  world.  But,  leaving  the  question 
of  the  primary  origin  of  amphimixis,  which  has  no  practical  im- 
portance for  us  in  this  study,  let  us  turn  to  amphimixis  in  its 
relation  to  the  human  species. 

The  human  species,  as  far  as  the  deeper  traits  of  its  constitu- 
tion are  concerned,  is  constant ;  but  this  constancy  does  not 
prevent  a  slow  and  steady  variation,  especially  of  the  more  passive 

1  Plastogamy,  as  one  of  the  stages  leading  on  to  AwnphiTniTM,  ia  a  hig^y 
interesting  phenomenon,  which  was  first  observed  in  amodboid  OEganisms. 
About  fifty  of  these  mioroeoopio  animals  were  observed  forming  a  sort  of 
neet,  lying  oloee  to  one  another,  without  joining  together.  Although  no 
apparent  result  follows  from  this  "  cytotropism,*'  or  mutual  attraction  of 
identical  cells — a  phenomenon  first  studied  by  Wilhelm  Rous — ^it  is 
obvious  that  some  advantage  must  result  to  the  individuals  thus  brou^t 
together.  Cytotropism  may  help  us  to  understand  the  evolution  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  blending  of  nuclei  (amphimixis). 

Weismann  describes  a  slightly  hi^ier  stage  as  plastogamy — namely, 
the  case  of  certain  Protoioa  in  which  there  is  a  mingling  of  the  cytoplasnit 
and  not  of  the  nuclei  There  is,  however,  no  essential  difierenoe  between 
this  blending  of  the  cytoplasm  and  the  simple  cytotropism  observed  among 
the  Amo»b»» 
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parts  of  the  human  organism.  A  considerable  number  of  organs 
and  parts  of  organs  are  in  steady  regression — ^for  instance,  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  the  wisdom  teeth,  the  appendix  vermi- 
fonnis  of  the  intestine — and  although  it  is  obviously  difficult  to 
affirm  in  any  concrete  case  that  similar  variation  is  taking  place 
among  the  active  parts  of  the  organism,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  the  case.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the 
increaaing  histological  difEerentiation  of  the  cortical  zone  of  the 
human  brain  is  among  the  ''  active  progressive  variations '' 
which  the  species  is  undergoing  at  the  present  time. 

And  such  cases  of  regressive  variation  in  passive  organs,  and  of 
progressive  variation  in  active  ones,  are  plainly  cases  of  adapta- 
tion ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  regressive  variation  of  useless — 
consequently  passive — organs  could  not  take  place  simultane- 
ously throughout  the  whole  human  species,  as  it  does,  were  it  not 
that  amphimixis  ''  spreads  far  and  wide ''  the  minus  variations  of 
these  organs,  the  retention  of  whose  determinants  in  the  germ- 
plasm  would,  as  we  have  said  in  the  chapter  on  Grerminal  Selec- 
tion, be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  species.    The  most  constant 
species  never  remain  wholly  unaltered.  Change  and  movement  are 
the  laws  of  organic  life,  and  everywhere  we  find  species  involved 
in  a  process  of  perpetual  Becoming — ^throwing  ofE  that  part  of 
the  ancestral  l^acy  which  has  become  cumbersome  under  altered 
conditions,  perfecting  the  most  useful  organs  and  parts  towards 
fitter  adaptation  and  greater  utility,  improving  the  co-ordination 
of  the  various  parts.    During  this  period  of  increasing  adaptation 
amphimixis  is  indispensable,  for  it  is  ever  disseminating  the  plus 
variations  of  those  parts  which  require  to  be  increased.    This 
indispensable  result  of  amphimixis  is  sufficient  to  ensure  that 
natural  selection  will  retain  it,  even  if  it  were  not  sufficiently 
guaranteed  against  disappearance  by  the  mere  power  of  per- 
sistence possessed  by  the  sexual  determinants — a  power  which  is 
due,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  vast  length  of  the  period  during 
which  amphimixis  has  existed. 
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Another  pcnnt  to  be  noticed  in  r^ard  to  the  biological  role  of 
amphimixis  is  the  eztraoidinarily  minnte  adaptation  of  the  two 
conjugating  cells  to  one  another ;  and  the  consummate  art  with 
which  Nature  has  e£Eected  these  adaptations  shows  us  once  more 
the  very  great  importance  of  amphimixis  as  a  biological  factor. 
In  the  simplest  cases  the  conjugating  ceUs  are  identical  both  in 
size  and  in  appearance ;  subsequently  a  di£Eerence  in  size  begins 
to  manifest  itself,  and  eventually  there  are  always  dimorphic 
micro-  and  macro-gametes,  or,  as  we  term  them,  male  cells  and 
female  cells.  The  difEerence  between  these  two  kinds  of  cells 
becomes  more  and  more  accentuated  as  we  ascend  the  animal 
hierarchy.  The  egg  is  bulky,  with  little  locomotor  power,  sub- 
stantially equipped  with  nutritive  material.  The  sperm-cell,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  small,  extremely  mobile,  devoid  of  nutritive 
reserves,  and  consequently  incapable  of  independent  life ;  its 
utility  for  the  egg  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  introduces  the  centro- 
some,  the  dynamic  centre  in  the  karyokinesis  of  the  fertilised  egg. 
And  then  come  the  countless  difiEerent  adaptations  of  both  the 
egg  and  the  spermatozoon  in  relation  to  difEerent  conditions  of 
life  in  difiEerent  species — adaptations  in  respect  to  the  organism 
and  in  respect  to  each  other ;  and  all  these  variations,  which 
involve  the  minutest  details,  show  us  better  than  anything  ebe 
the  importance  of  amphimixis  as  a  biological  factor :  for  they 
show  us,  to  speak  metaphorically,  the  pains  which  natural  selec- 
tion has  taken  in  order  to  ensure  its  persistence. 

To  sum  up :  The  biological  importance  of  amphimixis,  for 
those  species  which  exhibit  it,  lies  in  its  double  efiEect  of  pro- 
moting constancy  and  increasing  adaptability.  The  constancy  of 
species  is  secured  by  an  equilibriimi  established  between  the 
si>e»oies  and  its  environment :  and  we  have  seen  that  amphimixiB 
tends,  by  eliminating  variations  diverging  from  the  line  of  equili- 
brium, to  make  normality  coincident  with  constancy.  On  the 
other  hanii«  when  the  conditions  change,  and  the  species  is  con- 
tronte^i  with  the  alteniati>^  of  leadapiation  or  extinction,  amphi- 
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imxiB  is  an  essential  &ctor  in  efiEecting  readaptation ;  for  it  dis- 
aeminates  the  vaiiations  which  are  most  adaptive.  Thus  the 
retention  of  amphimixis  by  natural  selection  is  justified ;  for 
amphiniizis  is  a  factor,  and,  we  must  conclude  from  its  wide- 
spread occurrence,  a  highly  important  factor,  in  the  conservation 
of  species.  In  a  word,  as  constancy  can  only  be  secured  through 
adaptation  and  readaptation,  we  may  say  of  amphimixis  that  it 
is  the  biological  instrument  of  adaptation. 


Note  on  the  Self-Fertilisation  of  Plants. 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  plants  a  seemingly  contradictory  pheno- 
menon is  obeerrable.  On  the  one  hand,  the  countless  stractoral  adapta- 
tkNis  ^diich  fitvour  crossing  seem  to  show  that  crossing,  if  not  indispensable, 
is  at  all  events  advantageous ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  small  number  of  plants 
leprodnoe  exclusively  by  self-fertilisation,  and  show  no  sign  of  degeneracy. 
On  the  one  hand,  again,  we  find  a  number  of  plants  capable  of  being 
fertilised  by  their  own  pollen,  and  others  on  whom  the  action  of  their 
own  pollen  produces  decay  or  sterility. 

It  is  probable  that  this  apparent  contradiction  is  due,  as  Darwin  says, 
to  the  nature  of  the  sexual  elements,  and  not  to  any  difference  in  their 
itmcture  or  general  constitution ;  or,  as  Weismann  puts  it,  it  is  a  pheno- 
menon of  adaptation.  In  other  words,  the  fecundity  or  sterility  of  a 
plant  after  fertilisation  by  its  own  pollen  will  depend  upon  the  degree  in 
which  the  stigma  and  the  pollen  are  adapted  to  harmonious  co-operation. 
Darwin  has  observed  that  several  causes  may  contribute  to  the  sterility 
of  first  crosses,  and  several  of  these  causes  must  be  operative  in  the  case 
of  sdf -fertilisation  in  plants.  For  instance,  "  there  must  sometimes  be 
a  physical  impossibility  in  the  male  element  reaching  the  ovule,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  a  plant  having  a  pistil  too  long  for  the  pollen-tubes  to 
readi  the  ovary.  .  .  .  Or,  again,  the  male  element  may  reach  the  female 
element,  but  be  incapable  of  causing  an  embryo  to  be  developed."  In 
what  particular  way  the  constitution  of  a  plant  is  so  adapted  that  fer- 
tilisation by  its  own  pollen  is  impossible,  is  a  question  which  must  in 
each  case  be  left  for  botanists  to  answer. 

The  case  of  those  plants  which  reproduce  exclusively  by  self-fertilisa- 
tion should  sufiBoe  to  refute  the  theory  that  amphimixis  is  a  *'  rejuvenat- 
ing "  factor,  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  life,  and  not  merely  an 
advantageous  adaptation.  But  the  fact  that  the  self -fertilisation  of  plants 
pfoduoes  satisfactory  results  cannot  be  taken  as  an  argument  in  favour 
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of  oQDBUigiimity.  Sdf-fertOiMtion  diften  also  from  puthfloogeiieBiB, 
imce,  unlika  the  latter,  a  steady  dimination  of  the  number  of  hetero- 
geneoQS  ids  most  be  its  result ;  it  is  tme^  on  the  other  hand,  that  both 
self-fertilisation  and  parthenogenesis  ha-ve  an  advantage,  as  compared 
with  oonsangoinity,  in  that  they  do  not  permit  the  introdnotion  of  nn- 
^voorabfy  sJffeoted  ids  into  the  germ-plasoL 
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CHAPTER   VII 

CONSANGUINITY 

Wb  have  seen  that  the  biological  value  of  amphimixis  lies  in  the 
continuous  renewal  of  the  germ-plasm  of  the  difEerent  individuals 
of  a  species.    This  renewal  secures  the  timely  suppression  of  a 
number  of  variations  which  would  otherwise  prejudicially  afEect 
fhe  stability  of  the  species.    Moreover,  by  disseminating  those 
determinants  whose  variation  tends  to  secure  an  ever  greater 
equilibrium,  amphimixis  contributes  likewise  to  stability  by 
lendering  readaptation  possible,  and  by  consolidating  adapta- 
tion ahready  partially  secured.    We  were  led  to  reject  the  theory 
of  amphimixis  as  a  ''  rejuvenating  "  factor ;  and  we  must  also 
dismiss  the  theory  which  attributes  to  amphimixis  a  mysterious 
"  formative  power,"  since  there  are  cases  in  which  a  species  con- 
tiimes  exclusively  by  parthenogenesis.    If  amphimixis  involved 
ft  formative  power,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  parthenogenetic 
species  could  survive. 

If  the  constant  renewal  of  the  germ  by  the  continuous  mingling 
of  heterogeneous  germ-plasms  be  advantageous  to  the  species,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  consanguinity  is  biologicaUy  harmful  to 
the  species  in  which  it  occurs.  This,  however,'*iB  not  necessarily 
the  case,  as  we  shall  see.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  be  better 
ftble  to  understand  how  consanguinity  might  have  a  prejudicial 
influence  if  we  compare  the  result  of  amphimixis  in  the  case  of 
ezogamous  pairing  with  that  in  the  case  of  endogamous  pairing. 
The  result  of  amphimixis  in  exogamous  pairing,  is  to  import 
into  the  germ-plasm  of  the  product  ids  of  heterogeneous  type — 
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namely,  those  of  the  mother  and  of  the  &ther.  By  this  continuous 
mingling  of  individual  germ-plasms  amphimixis  is  perpetually 
e£Eecting  a  renewal  of  the  germ-plasm  of  the  species ;  eliminating 
those  fortuitous  variations  which  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  con- 
stitution of  that  germ-plasm,  and  disseminating  those  variations 
which  are  beneficial.  Thus  the  value  of  such  continuous  mingling 
is  at  once  a  negative  and  a  positive  one.  In  the  case  of  con- 
sanguinity, when  both  the  parents  belong  to  the  same  family, 
amphimixis  does  not  bring  about  a  renewal  of  the  germ-plasm 
by  the  importation  of  new  elements.  It  is  true  that  the  germ- 
plasm  is  perpetually  renewed,  but  with  the  same  kinds  of  ele- 
ments ;  and  as  every  fresh  amphimixis  brings  in  a  fresh  lot  of 
ids  homogeneous  with  those  already  existing,  in  the  course  of 
time  a  certain  monotony  must  set  in  in  the  germ-plasm,  due  to 
lack  of  variety  in  the  nature  of  the  ids  composing  it.  EventoaUy 
the  germ-plasm  will  be  exclusively  composed  of  identical  ids. 

Now,  it  may  very  well  happen  that  some  of  the  ids  composing 
the  germ-plasm  of  the  family  possess  a  majority  of  determinaats 
which  have  entered  on  a  period  of  unfavourable  variation.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  such  ids  would  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  elements.  In  the  case  of  an  endo- 
gamous  race,  supposing  the  variation  to  have  set  in  among  a 
considerable  number  of  individuals,  and  supposing  only  a  limited 
number  of  identical  kinds  of  id  complexes  to  compose  the  genn- 
plasm,  this  unfavourable  variation  will  be  inherited  from  both 
sides ;  and  the  degree  of  unfavourable  variation  will  continue  to 
increase  as  the  number  of  identical  ids  with  unfavourable  variation  i 
determinants  increases.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  germ-plasm  of 
a  family  where  constant  intermarriage  has  been  long  the  custom 
the  ids  must  become  increasingly  identical ;  and  in  such  a  family 
unfavourable  variations  have  an  infinitely  greater  chance  of  pro- 
pagating themselves  than  in  a  family  practising  exogamy. 

If  we  take  a  family  which  has  long  practised  consanguinity, 
and  suppose  the  number  of  heterogeneous  ids  in  the  germ-pUsm 
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of  the  family  to  be  reduced  to  six  in  number ;  and  suppose  one  of 
these  to  possess  a  majority  of  unfavourably  varying  determinants 
in  the  case  of  a  few  members — even  of  a  single  member — of  the 
faonily;  and  suppose,  further,  another  id  complex  by  another 
individual  likewise  to  possess  an  unfavourable  variation,  and  a 
third  and  a  fourth  id  complex  to  vary  unfavourably  in  other 
individuals ;  the  continuous  intermingling  of  the  nearly  identical 
germ-plasm  of  these  individuals  cannot  but  tend  to  disseminate 
the  various  unfavourable  modifications,  to  combine  them  in  the 
same  person  and  in  an  ever  greater  number  according  as  the 
consanguineous  intermingling  goes  on.     Eventually  these  un- 
favourably  varying  determinants,   brought  together  in  ever 
greater  numbers  in  the  germ-plasm  of  the  same  individual,  will 
effectually  "'  swamp  "  the  germ-plasm  of  the  family ;  which  will 
be  condenmed  to  extinction  unless  foreign  ids  come  to  renew  its 
gemi-plasm  by  means  of  exogamy. 

This  theoretical  explanation,  which  may  help  us  to  under- 
bid the  reason  for  consanguineous  degeneration,  must  not  be 
QBderBtood  as  implying  that  consanguinity  is  in  itself  a  necessary 
cause  of  biological  degeneration.    It  is,  indeed,  popularly  sup- 
posed that  consanguinity  in  Usdf  is  harmful  to  those  species  or 
nces  or  families  which  exhibit  it.    This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  case.    Where  an  unfavourable  variation,  through  one 
cause  or  another,  already  exists^  consanguinity  tends  to  favour 
its  dissemination  and  increase,  and  in  so  far  consanguinity  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  degeneracy.    But  in  the  case  of  a  very  old  and 
constant  species,  thoroughly  adapted,  consanguinity  may  con- 
tinue without  any  unfortunate  results.    As  Delage  says  :  '^  La 
consanguinite  additionne  les  tendances  g6neralement  similaires 
des  conjoints  ;  en  elle-meme  elle  ne  parait  avoir  ni  inconvenients 
ni  avantages ;  tout  depend  de  P^tat  individuel  de  ceux  qui  la 
pratiquent."^    Weismann  also  remarks:  ''Every  case  of  con- 

1  Delage,  UHirediii  et  lea  grands  ProbUmes  de  la  Biclogie  gSneraUf 
p.  270.    Paris,  Schleicher,  1903. 
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sanguinity  does  not  necessarily  involve  d^eneracy,  for  the 
latter  presupposes  unfavourable  variations  as  its  antecedent 
condition.  As  long  as  such  unfavourable  variations  do  not  set 
in,  no  degeneration  can  restdt  from  consanguinity.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  harmful  restdts  of  consanguinity 
are  shown  by  experience  to  vary  greatly  in  intensity,  and  may 
even  be  completely  absent."^  The  most  remarkable  cases  of 
degeneracy  caused  by  consanguinity  are  those  produced  by  the 
artificial  breeding  of  wild  races,  which  are  not  only  subjected 
to  continuous  unnatural  endogamy,  but  which  are  also  pro- 
tected against  the  consequences  of  the  artificial  conditions  under 
which  they  live. 

Instances  of  a  race  surviving  long  periods  of  consanguinity  are 
not  very  frequent,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  secure  data  as  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  these  generations  have  prevailed. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a  few  parthenogenetic  species. 
It  is  likewise  impossible  to  ascertain  how  long  such  species  have 
remained  exclusively  parthenogenetic,  but  it  is  easier  to  under- 
stand the  persistence  of  a  parthenogenetic  species  than  of  a 
consanguineous  one.  The  id  complex  of  a  parthenogenetic 
species  retains  all  the  ids  derived  from  the  common  ancestor. 
The  number  of  these  ids  does  not  diminish  in  quantity,  for  the 
second  maturation  division  does  not  occur  in  the  case  of  partheno- 
genetic eggs,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  second  matura- 
tion division  is  the  one  which  effects  the  reduction  of  the  chromo- 
somes to  one-half  their  normal  number.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  parthenogenesis  does  not  allow  of  the  renewal  of  the 
germ-plasm,  neither  does  it  allow  of  the  importation  of  con- 
stitutional defects,  as  consanguinity  does.  If  certain  members 
of  a  parthenogenetic  species  show  a  tendency  to  vary  in  an  un- 
favourable direction,  such  individuals  are  eliminated  without 
having  had  a  chance  of  disseminating  the  determinants  of  these 
unfavourable  variations.    Thus,  a  parthenogenetic  species  from 

*  Vortriigf  iibcr  Dt^sendtnatheont^  iL  195. 
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which  amphimixis  is  excluded  can  maintain  itself  as  long  as  any 
members  of  that  species  survive,  for  these  will  go  on  begetting 
pn^eny  which  are  free  from  inherited  d^eneracy. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  with  any  d^ree  of  certainty  how 
long  the  species  which  we  know  as  parthenogenetic  have  been 
in  this  condition.    Weismann  reared  eighty  successive  genera- 
tions of  Cypnu  reptans  without  producing  a  single  male  indi- 
vidual, which  seems  to  show  that  the  view  which  interprets 
amphimixis  as  a  necessary  '^  rejuvenating  "  factor  is  incorrect. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  other  cases  of  parthenogenetic  species,  a 
male  occurs  from  time  to  time,  which  wotdd  seem  to  show  that 
the  institution  of  parthenogenesis  is  not  in  these  cases  of  very 
ancient  origin.    The  persistence  of  the  recepUundum  seminis  in  the 
females  of  some  parthenogenetic  species  shows  that  after  more  than 
one  hundred  generations  have  elapsed  since  the  functional  use 
of  an  organ,  this  organ  nevertheless  remains.    This  proves  that 
the  intragerminal  variations  which  lead  to  the  regression  of  use- 
less organs  are  purely  fortuitous ;  but  when  such  an  accidentally 
produced  r^ressive  variation  of  an  organ  which  is  biologically 
indifiEerent  to  the  species  sets  in,  natural  selection  does  not  set 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  further  progress. 

Turning  now  to  those  species  which  habitually  reproduce 
themselves  by  consanguineous  mating,  we  find  very  close  con- 
sanguinity prevailing  among  certain  species  living  in  colonies — 
for  instance,  among  certain  ants,  where  the  male  and  female  of 
each  pair  always  belong  to  the  same  colony.    We  find  herma- 
phroditism chiefly  in  species  which  have  lost  their  power  of 
movement,  and  which  are  rooted  to  one  spot,  as  in  the  case  of 
oysters,   barnacles,   various   corals,   etc.    Hermaphroditism   is 
found  also  in  all  the  species  of  terrestrial  snails,  and  both  self- 
fertilisation  and  cross-fertilisation  may  occur,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, among  certain  species,  such  as  the  Cirripedes. 

That  the  mode  of  reproduction,  as  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  species,  is  always  adapted  to  circumstances  is 
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ahown  plainly  by  the  remarkable  cases  of  hermaphroditism  and 
self-fertilisation.  The  species  whose  constitution  admits  of  sell- 
fertilisation  have  this  faculty  as  an  adaptation  to  the  particular 
conditions  of  their  life.  Species  such  as  the  Gizripedes,  oysters, 
etc.,  which  are  incapable  of  moving  about  and  gcnng  in  search 
of  a  sexually  differentiated  partner,  have  an  obvious  advantage 
if  they  possess  the  factdty  of  self-fertilisation,  for  in  this  case 
wditaiy  individnals  for  which  amphimboB  would  be  impo«dble 
need  not  be  lost  as  reproductive  members  of  the  species  on  that 
account.  Hermaphroditism,  apart  from  self-fertilisation,  is  also 
advantageous,  for  did  sexual  di£Eerentiation  exist  in  such  seden- 
tary species,  there  would  be  a  great  risk  that  two  individuals 
thus  di£Eerentiated  would  never  come  across  one  another,  and 
thus  fertilisation  would  be  impossible.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
why  only  hennaphrodite  individuals  have  survived. 

In  the  Cirripedes  we  find  some  species  not  only  adapted  for 
self-fertilisation,  but  at  the  same  time  capable  of  sexual  union. 
The  same  holds  good  of  certain  parasitic  worms,  which,  according 
as  they  live  alone  or  in  companies  within  the  bladder  or  intestine 
of  their  host,  fertilise  themselves  or  exhibit  sexual  union.  In 
the  Cirripedes  a  male  is  produced  every  year,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a  rudimentary  organism,  but  is  none  the  less 
capable  of  fertilising.  Later  on,  the  females  fertilise  themselves, 
and  a  second  generation  is  the  product  of  self-fertilisation.  But 
as  every  year  brings  a  generation  of  males,  amphimixis  alter- 
nates with  self-fertilisation.  Some  other  Crustacea — for  instance, 
the  parasitic  Anibcera — are  what  is  called  ''  protandrous  herma- 
phrodites ";  that  is  to  say,  they  are  males  in  their  youth,  and 
become  females  with  the  advance  of  age. 

Darwin  noted  that,  ''  although  various  terrestrial  species  are 
hermaphrodites,  such  as  the  land  moUusca  and  certain  earth- 
worms, all  these  pair.  As  yet  I  have  not  found  a  single  terrestrial 
animal  which  can  fertilise  itself.  This  remarkable  fact,  which 
ofEers  so  strong  a  contrast  with  terrestrial  plants,  is  intelligible 
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on  the  view  of  an  occaaional  cross  being  indispensable."^  Sub- 
sequent searches  have  shown,  however,  that  parasitic  worms, 
when  they  exist  alone  in  the  body  of  a  host,  are  capable  of  self- 
fertilisation,  and  this  faculty  may  be  interpreted  as  a  theoretical 
as  well  as  a  practical  necessity  in  r^ard  to  the  persistence  of 
the  species.  But  this  occasional  self-fertilisation  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  crossing,  and  these  parasites  are  also 
capable  of  the  latter  mode  of  reproduction. 

With  regard  to  the  *^  indispensable  "  nature  of  crossing,  on 
which  Darwin  has  insisted,  the  remarkable  cases  of  heterogony, 
or  regular  succession  of  parthenogenesis  and  sexual  reproduction, 
observed  in  the  Daphnids  seem  to  prove  once  more  that  amphi- 
mixis is  not  so  much  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  continu- 
ance of  life  as  an  adaptation,  exceedingly  effective  in  certain 
circumstances,  which  secures  the  stability  and  progression  of 
the  species.  The  conditions  of  life  of  the  Daphnids  are  favour- 
able only  for  a  short  period,  while  during  a  much  longer  period 
they  are  distinctly  unfavourable.  The  habitats  of  these  crus- 
taceans— ditches,  ponds,  bogs — are  frequently  frozen  in  winter 
and  dried  up  in  summer,  and  the  conservation  of  the  species  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  production  of  eggs  capable  of  with- 
standing frost  or  drought.  These  eggs  are  always  female,  and 
their  product  invariably  reproduces  by  parthenogenesis,  so  that 
a  large  number  of  offspring  can  be  rapidly  produced  when  the 
conditions  permit.  During  the  period  in  which  the  conditions 
aie  favourable — ^that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  habitat  is  open — a 
generation  of  males  is  produced,  and  the  thick-shelled  winter  or 
summer  eggs  are  the  result  of  the  previous  fertilisation  of  the 
females.  Thus  we  have  a  clear  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the 
mode  of  reproduction  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  life.  If  the 
individuals  arising  from  the  winter  or  summer  eggs  had  first  of 
all  to  seek  a  sexually  differentiated  partner  before  reproducing 
themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  the  chances  of  the  survival  of  the 

^  Darwin,  The  Origin  of  Species,  p.  123. 
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species  would  be  practically  ntZ,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  in  the 
vital  conditions. 

It  is  evident  that  in  one  of  their  results  consanguinity  and  self - 
fertilisation  must  be  analogous  ;  both  modes  of  reproduction  will 
result  in  making  the  germ-plasm  monotonous.  As  we  have 
already  said,  sexual  reproduction  has  fewer  risks  for  the 
species  than  consanguinity,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  self- 
fertilisation. 

In  parthenogenesis  the  second  maturation  division  does  not 
occur ;  consequently,  the  number  of  heterogeneous  ids  will  not  be 
reduced,  and  may  remain  constant  during  long  periods ;  although 
fresh  elements  are  not  introduced,  those  heterogeneous  elements 
already  possessed  when  the  sexual  method  of  reproduction  was 
abandoned  by  the  species  will  not  be  ousted  by  an  increasing 
invasion  of  homogeneous  elements.  If  a  parthenogenetic  species 
is  eliminated,  this  will  be  due,  not  to  the  spread  of  constitutional 
defects,  but  because  the  individuals  are  not  sufficiently  plastic  to 
readapt  themselves,  or  because,  in  the  case  of  species  which  have 
been  adapted  for  a  long  time,  a  readaptation  b  too  slow  in 
coming. 

Turning  now  to  the  restdts  of  consanguineous  unions  in  the 
species  which  interests  us  most  in  our  present  study,  we  come  to 
the  results  of  consanguinity  in  human  society.  Reliable  statistics 
are  difficult  to  obtain,  but  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
no  judgment  can  be  pronounced  for  or  against  consanguinity  as 
such.  £\'erything  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  individuals 
who  practise  it.  Historically,  exogamy,  "  as  at  first  established, 
implies  an  extremely  abject  condition  of  women,  a  brutal  treat- 
ment of  them,  and  an  entire  absence  of  the  higher  sentiments  that 
accompany  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  Associated  with  the  lowest 
type  of  political  life,  it  is  also  associated  with  the  lowest  type  of 
domestic  life/'  And,  on  the  other  hand,  "  endogamy^  which  at 
the  outset  must  have  characterised  the  more  peaceful  groups, 
and  which  has  prevailed  as  societies  have  become  less  hostile,  is 
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a  concomitant  of  the  higher  forms  of  the  family."  ^  The  eventual 
prohibition  of  incest  and  other  forms  of  near  consanguinity  was 
due  to  the  growth  of  religious  ideas,  and  especially  of  totemistic 
beliefs,  and  not  at  all  to  physiological  reasons,  as  M.  Durkheim 
has  shown.^ 

In  China,  the  land  of  tradition  par  excellence,  no  man  may 
marry  a  woman  of  the  same  family  name — '^  a  law  which  places 
a  hairier  against  the  progress  of  the  harmful  results  of  con- 
sanguinity. .  .  .  One  may  judge  of  the  efiectiveness  of  this 
ordinance  when  one  remembers  that  there  exist  only  about 
500  different  family  names  in  China.  The  extraordinary  power  of 
resistance  possessed  by  the  Chinese  race  is  probably  due  in  part 
to  this  institution."^  Dr.  Schallmayer  adds  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  intermarriage  with  foreign  peoples  is  also  prohibited  among 
the  Chinese;  an  ordinance  which  likewise  prevents  racial  de- 
generacy— ^at  least,  as  far  as  women  of  a  biologically  inferior  race 
are  concerned. 

The  genealogy  of  the  family  of  a  Dr.  Bourgeois,  reported  by 
M.  Delage,  shows  that  this  family  originated  in  1729  from  a  con- 
sanguineous marriage.  After  130  years  of  existence,  out  of 
91  marriages  which  had  taken  place,  68  were  consanguineous, 
and  of  these  16  were  marriages  of  accumulated  consanguinity. 
In  the  23  non-consanguineous  marriages  the  mortality  of  children 
under  seven  years  of  age  was  15  per  cent.,  while  it  was  only  12  per 
cent,  among  the  children  of  the  68  consanguineous  unions. 
The  only  defects  observed  among  416  individuals  were  two  cases 
of  epilepsy,  one  case  of  imbecility,  one  of  accidental  mental 
alienation,  two  cases  of  consimiption,  and  one  case  of  scrofula, 
derived  from  a  non-consanguineous  parent.  Thus  we  have  a  total 
of  five  organic  forms  of  disease,  one  accidental  form,  and  one 

1  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,  i.  629. 

'  £.  Durkheim,  La  Prohibition  de  rinceste  et  sea  Origines,  in  L* Annie 
SociologiqiLef  tome  i.     Paris,  Alcan,  1898. 

*  W.  SchaUmayer,  Vererhung  und  Auslese  im  Lebendauf  der  VolkeTf 
pp.  198,  199.    Jena,  1903. 
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form  derived  from  exogamic  heredity.  Not  one  of  these  defects 
resulted  from  six  marriages  which  were  consanguineous  in  the 
fourth  degree.  Here  is  clear  evidence  that  consanguinity  is 
not  intrinsically  harmful.  In  the  same  way,  Delage  reports  the 
observations  of  Voisin  on  the  community  of  the  island  of  Batz, 
on  the  French  coast,  in  which  consanguinity  is  the  rule ;  this 
community  is  remarkable  for  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  defects  due  to  consanguinity  are  unknown.^ 

Dr.  Charles  F6r6,  the  eminent  psychiatrist  of  BicStre,  remarks 
emphatically  that ''  la  consanguinity,  qui  a  6t6  accus6e  de  pouvoir 
determiner  k  elle  setde  des  n6vropathies,  et  particuli^rement  la 
surdi-mutit6,  n'agit  en  r6alit6  que  par  I'accumulation  de  I'her^- 
dit6.  ...  La  consanguinity  n'agit  qu'en  favorisant  rh6r6diti 
des  quality  familiales  bonnes  ou  mauvaises ;  dans  les  families 
saines  elle  est  k  reohercher,  dans  les  families  morbides  elle  est  k 
6viter."^  Where  morbid  predispositions  already  exist  con- 
sanguinity is  harmful ;  for  instance,  as  Dr.  F6r6  remarks  further 
on  (p.  60),  epilepsy  and  infantile  eclampsy  can  be  developed  by 
the  morbid  consanguinity  of  neuropathic  parents ;  and  the 
neurasthenia  which  is  so  general  a  characteristic  of  the  Jewish 
race  is  probably  due  to  morbid  conditions  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  consanguinity  practised  for  so  long  by  the  Jews.^ 

Numerous  biological  examples  could  be  cited  in  support  of  the 
fact  that  consanguinity  is  not  intrinsically  harmful.  According 
to  Samson,  quoted  by  Delage,  one  of  the  finest  herds  of  the 
Durham  race  of  cows  has  its  origin  in  the  union  of  a  bull  with  its 
mother  or  sisters,  and  with  five  or  six  generations  of  daughters 
and  grand-daughters.  Among  the  small  herds  of  Brittany  and 
Auvergne  a  single  bull  serves  all  the  female  members  of  the  herd, 

1  Delage,  op.  ctt,  p.  269. 

*  Ch.  FM,  La  FamiUe  XHropathique  :  Oiione  iimioiogique  de  VMridUi 
€id€  la  prUisposiiiim  morbides,  eideia  dSginireficeneey  pp.  15,  16.  Paris, 
Aloan,  1898. 

'  J.  BtoMid,  Buai  sht  la  Paihoicgie  des  Semites  (These  de  Dodarat, 
Borde«Qx,  1897).    Cited  by  FM,  ap.  dL 
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which  are  thus,  all  of  them,  his  sisters,  daughters,  or  aunts ; 
and  yet  the  race  shows  no  signs  of  d^eneracy.  And  in  the  self- 
fertilisation  which  occurs  among  various  species  of  crustaceans, 
etc.,  already  mentioned — self-fertilisation  often  obligatory  in  the 
interest  of  the  preservation  of  the  species — it  does  not  appear 
that  any  sort  of  degeneracy  has  been  noticed  in  the  species  which 
are  adapted  to  this  method  of  reproduction. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  consanguinity  is  not  in  itself  a 
necessary  cause  of  biological  degeneracy.  Where  an  unfavour- 
able variation,  through  some  cause  or  other,  already  exists,  con- 
sugoinity  tends  to  favour  its  dissemination  and  increase,  and 
in  so  fsa  consanguinity  is  a  frequent  cause  of  d^eneracy ;  but 
where  no  morbid  variation  already  exists,  and  in  the  case  of  old 
and  well-adapted  species,  consanguinity  may  be  practised  with- 
out any  disadvantageous  results.  Indeed,  as  consanguinity 
accumulates  homogeneous  ids  in  the  germ-plasm,  families  which 
are  thoroughly  healthy  in  all  their  members  may  practise  con- 
aangninity  with  advantage,  as  every  fresh  intermarriage  will 
result  in  an  accumulation  of  favourable  determinant  complexes — 
t.e.,  of  healthy  elements. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

HYBRIDISM  AND  INTBB0BO88ING 

Opinions  as  to  the  social  value  of  intercrossing  weie  much 
divided  during  the  first  part  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  On  the  one  hand,  Quatrefages  believed,  not  only  in 
the  harmlessness,  but  in  the  positive  benefits,  of  social  hybridism. 
In  defence  of  his  thesis,  he  cited  instances  culled  from  the  most 
varied  countries — the  South  Sea  Islands,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Para- 
guay, Argentina,  Chile  ;  and  he  declared  that,  notably  in  South 
America,  ^^  a  population  approaching  ever  nearer  to  the  white 
type  will  end  by  absorbing  all  the  other  elements."  Quatre&ges 
also  cited  the  case  of  the  Pitcaim  Island  mutineers,  afterwards 
removed  to  Norfolk  Island.  When  Captain  Beechey  visited 
Pitcaim  in  1825,  he  found  there  a  population  of  seventy  indi- 
viduals remarkable  for  their  strength,  agility,  and  alert  intelli- 
gence, not  less  than  for  their  moral  qualities  and  for  their  desire 
to  instruct  themselves.  And  yet  this  population  was  entirely 
hybrid,  derived  as  it  was  from  English  sailors,  Taitians,  and  Poly- 
nesian women.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Gobineau  saw  in  such  crossing  the  source  of 
racial  degeneracy.  "  It  would  be  erroneous,"  he  wrote,  "  to 
pretend  that  all  intercrossing  is  necessarily  harmful.  .  .  .  The 
ojSspring  may  be  reared.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  older 
generation  has  at  the  same  time  been  degraded,  and  this  is  an 
evil  which  nothing  can  compensate  or  make  good.  .  .  .    There- 

1  Quatrefages,  dted  by  Ribot,  UHiridiU  paychUogique^  p.  345. 
Paris,  Alcan,  1902. 
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fore,  though  crossing  may,  within  certain  limits,  be  favourable 
to  the  mass  of  humanity,  which  it  elevates  and  dignifies,  that 
advantage  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  this  same  humanity, 
since  intercrossing,  on  the  other  hand,  abases  it,  humiliates  it, 
degrades  it,  robs  it  of  its  noblest  elements  ;  and  even  were  one  to 
admit  that  it  is  better  to  raise  a  myriad  of  insignificant  creatures 
to  the  height  of  mediocrity  rather  than  to  preserve  the  princely 
races  whose  blood,  diluted,  impoverished,  poisoned,  is  the  means 
of  effecting  this  shameful  metamorphosis,  there  still  remains  the 
ominous  fact  that  intercrossing,  once  begun,  never  ceases.  The 
mediocrities  which  were  yesterday  formed  at  the  expense  of  all 
that  was  great  unite  to-day  with  greater  mediocrities  ;  and  from 
these  intermarriages,  becoming  ever  more  degraded,  arises  a 
confusion  which,  like  that  of  Babel,  results  in  the  direst  impotence, 
and  leads  society  to  hopeless  and  irremediable  bankruptcy."^ 

It  may  be  said  of  hybridism,  as  of  consanguinity,  that  it  is  not 
in  itself  necessarily  harmful ;  but  hybridism  presents,  as  a  general 
mle,  dangers  greater  than  those  of  consanguinity.  For  con- 
nngninity,  practised  in  a  family  whose  members  are  all  sound 
and  healthy,  cannot  but  lead  to  the  most  favourable  results ; 
die  difficulty  is  to  find  many  families  fulfilling  this  condition. 
Hybridism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  been  known  to  result 
in  fertility  persisting  for  more  than  four  or  five  generations ; 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  hybridism  results  in  complete 
sterility. 

If  we  turn  to  the  vast  domain  of  biology,  which  alone  can 
give  secure  information  on  this  subject,  we  find  several  curious 
phenomena  associated  with  hybridism  and  crossing  beyond  the 
hmits  of  the  species.  In  the  first  place,  hybridism  does  not 
always  have  sterility  as  a  consequence,  although  it  generaUy 
does,  and  although  it  alwaysjseems  to  reduce  the  fertility  of  the 

^  J.  A.  de  QoYaneaxif^Essai^mtr  Plnigaliti  dea  Races  Humaines, 
hm  L,  chap.  x^i.  2nd  edition,  Paris,  1876.  Vide  also  R.  Dreyfus, 
La  Vie  et  lea  ProphHiea  du  Comte  de  Oobineau,  p.  65.  Paris,  Calmann- 
Uvy,  1906. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

HYBRIDISM  AND  INTBB0BO8SING 

Opinions  as  to  the  social  value  of  intercrossing  were  mach 
divided  during  the  first  part  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  On  the  one  hand,  Quatrefages  believed,  not  only  in 
the  harmlessness,  but  in  the  positive  benefits,  of  social  hybridism. 
In  defence  of  his  thesis,  he  cited  instances  culled  from  the  most 
varied  countries — the  South  Sea  Islands,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Para- 
guay, Argentina,  Chile  ;  and  he  declared  that,  notably  in  South 
America,  ^^  a  population  approaching  ever  nearer  to  the  white 
type  will  end  by  absorbing  all  the  other  elements."  Quatrefages 
also  cited  the  case  of  the  Pitcaim  Island  mutineers,  afterwards 
removed  to  Norfolk  Island.  When  Captain  Beechey  visited 
Pitcaim  in  1825,  he  found  there  a  population  of  seventy  indi- 
viduals remarkable  for  their  strength,  agility,  and  alert  intelK- 
gence,  not  less  than  for  their  moral  qualities  and  for  their  desire 
to  instruct  themselves.  And  yet  this  population  was  entirely 
hybrid,  derived  as  it  was  from  English  sailors,  Taitians,  and  Poly- 
nesian women.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Gobineau  saw  in  such  crossing  the  source  of 
racial  d^eneracy.  ''  It  would  be  erroneous,"  he  wrote,  ''  to 
pretend  that  all  intercrossing  is  necessarily  harmful.  .  .  .  The 
offspring  may  be  reared.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  older 
generation  has  at  the  same  time  been  degraded,  and  this  is  an 
evil  which  nothing  can  compensate  or  make  good.  .  .  .    There- 

1  Quatrefages,  dted  by  Ribot,  UHiriditi  psychdogique,  p.  345. 
Paris,  Alcan,  1902. 
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fore,  though  crossing  may,  within  certain  limits,  be  favourable 
to  the  mass  of  humanity,  which  it  elevates  and  dignifies,  that 
advantage  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  this  same  hnmanity, 
since  intercrossing,  on  the  other  hand,  abases  it,  humiliates  it, 
degrades  it,  robs  it  of  its  noblest  elements  ;  and  even  were  one  to 
admit  that  it  is  better  to  raise  a  myriad  of  insignificant  creatures 
to  the  height  of  mediocrity  rather  than  to  preserve  the  princely 
races  whose  blood,  diluted,  impoverished,  poisoned,  is  the  means 
of  effecting  this  shameful  metamorphosis,  there  still  remains  the 
ominous  fact  that  intercrossing,  once  begun,  never  ceases.  The 
mediocrities  which  were  yesterday  formed  at  the  expense  of  all 
that  was  great  unite  to-day  with  greater  mediocrities  ;  and  from 
these  intermarriages,  becoming  ever  more  degraded,  arises  a 
confusion  which,  like  that  of  Babel,  results  in  the  direst  impotence, 
and  leads  society  to  hopeless  and  irremediable  bankruptcy."^ 

It  may  be  said  of  hybridism,  as  of  consanguinity,  that  it  is  not 
in  itself  necessarily  harmful ;  but  hybridism  presents,  as  a  general 
mle,  dangers  greater  than  those  of  consanguinity.  For  con- 
nngninity,  practised  in  a  family  whose  members  are  all  sound 
and  healthy,  cannot  but  lead  to  the  most  favourable  results ; 
the  difiKculty  is  to  find  many  families  fulfilling  this  condition. 
Hybridism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  been  known  to  result 
in  fertility  persisting  for  more  than  four  or  five  generations; 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  hybridism  results  in  complete 
rterility. 

If  we  turn  to  the  vast  domain  of  biology,  which  alone  can 
give  secure  information  on  this  subject,  we  find  several  curious 
phenomena  associated  with  hybridism  and  crossing  beyond  the 
hmits  of  the  species.  In  the  first  place,  hybridism  does  not 
always  have  sterility  as  a  consequence,  although  it  generally 
does,  and  although  it  alwaysjseems  to  reduce  the  fertility  of  the 

^  J.  A.  de  QoYaneaxif^Essai^mtr  Plnigaliti  dea  Races  Humaines, 
Irrre  L,  chap.  xyi.  2nd  edition,  Paris,  1876.  Vide  also  R.  Dreyfus, 
La  Vie  et  lea  ProphHies  du  Comte  de  Oobineau,  p.  65.  Paris,  Calmann- 
L6Ty,  1906. 
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hybrids ;  in  the  second  place,  there  is  no  relation  between  the 
difficulty  of  crossing  species  and  their  fertility,  or  between  the 
structural  resemblance  of  species  and  their  aptitude  for  crossing ; 
in  the  third  place,  what  is  perhaps  most  remarkable,  is  that  the 
male  of  a  certain  species  A  may  fertilise  the  female  of  a  species  B, 
whereas  the  male  of  B  is  unable  to  fertilise  the  female  of  A. 
In  a  word,  the  fertility  of  what  Darwin  has  called  first  crosses 
between  different  species  of  the  same  genus,  or  even  between 
species  belonging  to  different  genera,  is  intrinsically  variable, 
and  depends  largely  on  the  constitution  of  the  individuals  who 
happen  to  make  the  experiment.  A  distinction  must,  however, 
be  made  between  the  first  cross  of  two  individuals,  each  of  which 
belongs  to  a  pure  species,  and  the  subsequent  crossing  of  their 
hybrid  products. 

We  have  said  that  hybrids  are  not  invariably  sterile.  Darwin, 
who  championed  this  view  against  the  eminent  botanists  Eol- 
reuter  and  Gartner,  attributed  the  sterility  of  hybrid  plants  in 
many  cases  to  too  close  interbreeding.  ''  I  have  made  so  many 
experiments  and  collected  so  many  facts,"  he  writes,  "  showing, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  an  occasional  cross  with  a  distinct  indi- 
vidual or  variety  increases  the  vigour  and  fertility  of  the  offspring, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  very  close  interbreeding  lessens 
their  vigour  and  fertility,  that  I  cannot  doubt  the  correctness  of 
this  conclusion."^  This  view  of  Darwin's  is  a  logical  corollary 
of  the  theory  which  attributes  to  consanguinity  a  tendency  to 
accumulate  inheritance,  to  bring  together  into  one  germ-plasm  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  homogeneous  ids.  If,  as  we  have  said, 
a  pathological  predisposition  already  exists  in  a  family,  con- 
sanguineous intermarriage  spreads  the  determinants  of  this  pre- 
disposition among  the  whole  family,  and  accumulates  them  until 
sterility  is  the  result.  As  hybridism  involves,  as  far  as  the  repro- 
ductive organs  are  concerned,  an  undoubtedly  pathological  and 
abnormal  condition,  the  interbreeding  of  individuals  in  this 

1  The  Origin  of  Species,  p.  369. 
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eonditdon  must  necessarily  lead  to  rapid  and  complete  de- 
geneiacy. 

Darwin,  nevertheless,  quite  admits  tliat  hybridism,  as  a  general 
rale,  results  in  sterility,  and  that  the  further  apart  two  species 
aie,  the  more  difficult  their  crossing  becomes,  until  at  last  crossing 
between  species  belonging  to  two  distinct  families  is  an  im- 
possibiltty.  It  is  true  that  a  hybrid  has  once  been  obtained  from 
a  cross  between  Asteriw  (a  starfish)  and  Arbacia  (a  sea-urchin), 
which  belong  to  widely  separated  families,  but  the  offspring 
which  resulted  did  not  survive  the  larval  stage.^  This  is  the  only 
occasion  in  which  a  cross  between  two  distinct  families  has  been 
obtained. 

Darwin  remarks  that  ^'  with  our  domesticated  animals  the 
TariooB  races,  when  crossed  together,  are  quite  fertile ;  yet  in 
many  cases  they  are  descended  from  two  or  more  wild  species. 
From  this  fact  we  must  conclude,  either  that  the  aboriginal 
parent  species  at  first  produced  perfectly  fertile  hybrids,  or  that 
the  hybrids  subsequently  reared  under  domestication  became 
quite  fertile.  This  latter  alternative  seems  by  far  the  most 
probable,  and  can,  indeed,  hardly  be  doubted.  It  is,  for  instance, 
certain  that  our  dogs  are  descended  from  several  wild  stocks ; 
yet,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  certain  indigenous  domestic 
dogs  of  South  America,  all  are  quite  fertile  together."^  It  is 
certain  that  domestication  tends  to  counterbalance  the  difficidty 
of  crossing  which  difierent  species  exhibit  in  the  state  of  nature  ; 
for  instance,  two  wild  species  in  the  state  of  nature  will  not  cross, 
or,  if  they  do  cross,  they  will  produce  either  no  progeny  or  sterile 
prc^eny;  whereas  the  lineal  descendants  of  either  ancestor, 
after  a  prolonged  period  of  domestication,  may  exhibit  a  high 
degree  of  fertility. 

The  d^ree  of  fertility,  both  of  first  crosses  and  of  hybrids, 
may  vary  from  zero  to  perfect  fertility.     "  When  pollen  from  a 


1  Delage,  VHirediti,  etc.,  p.  272. 
•  The  Origin  of  Spedea,  p.  374. 
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plant  of  one  family  is  placed  on  the  stigma  of  a  plant  of  a  distinct 
family,  it  exerts  no  more  influence  than  so  much  inorganic  dust. 
From  this  absolute  zero  of  fertility,  the  pollen  of  difierent  species 
applied  to  the  stigma  of  some  one  species  of  the  same  genus 
yields  a  perfect  gradation  in  the  number  of  seeds  produced  up 
to  nearly  complete,  or  even  quite  complete,  fertility  ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  certain  abnormal  cases,  even  to  an  excess  of  fer- 
tility beyond  that  which  the  plant's  own  pollen  produces.  So 
in  hybrids  themselves  there  are  some  which  never  have  produced, 
and  probably  never  would  produce,  even  with  the  pollen  of  the 
pure  parents,  a  single  fertile  seed.  From  this  extreme  degree  of 
sterility,  we  have  self -fertilised  hybrids  producing  a  greater  and 
greater  number  of  seeds  up  to  perfect  fertility.^ 

Thus,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  hybridism  neoeMortty 
entails  sterility.  But  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  sterility  does  accompany  hybridism,  if  not  in  the  first,  then 
in  subsequent  generations.  Crossing  between  distinct  species 
may  be  said  to  entail  degeneracy  and  sterility  as  a  general  rule ; 
this  rule,  like  all  others,  has  its  exceptions,  as  we  have  shown, 
but  these  comparatively  rare  exceptions  do  not  afEect  the  validity 
of  the  general  rule. 

And  this  degeneracy  of  hybrids  is  not  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider that  they  are  the  product  of  the  unnatural  crossing  of  two 
distinct  species ;  consequently,  they  are  not  in  natural  conditions : 
there  is  a  lack  of  harmony  between  them  and  their  environment. 
Their  entire  organisation  has  been  disturbed  by  the  mingling  of 
two  distinct  structures  and  constitutions,  including  the  repro- 
ductive systems.  The  only  cause  for  surprise  is,  not  that  ulti- 
mate sterility  is  the  result  of  so  incompatible  a  mixture,  but  that 
inmiediate  and  unconditional  sterility  does  not  result. 

As  to  the  cause  which  directly  renders  either  first  crosses  or 
their  products  sterile,  it  may  either  lie  in  the  physical  impossi- 
bility of  the  male  element  reaching  the  female  element,  or  of  the 

1  The  Origin  of  Species,  p.  376. 
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inability  of  the  male  element,  even  if  it  reaches  the  ovum,  to 
fertilise  the  latter;  or,  again,  in  the  early  destruction  of  the 
embryo,  if  an  embryo  is  formed.  Such  an  early  death  of  the 
embryo  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  sterility  in  first  crosses;  and  this 
is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  that  a  hybrid  has,  as  it  were, 
only  half  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  its  mother,  and  that 
it  may  therefore,  before  birth, "'  as  long  as  it  b  nourished  within 
its  mother's  womb  or  within  the  egg  or  seed  produced  by  the 
mother,  be  exposed  to  conditions  in  some  degree  uuosuitable,  and 
consequently  be  liable  to  perish  at  an  early  period,  more  especi- 
ally as  all  very  young  beings  are  eminently  sensitive  to  injurious 
or  unnatural  conditions  of  life."  But,  after  all,  as  Darwin 
remarks,  ''  the  cause  more  probably  lies  in  some  imperfection  in 
the  original  act  of  impregnation,  causing  the  embryo  to  be  im- 
perfectly developed,  rather  than  in  the  conditions  to  which  it  is 
subsequently  exposed."^ 

It  must  nevertheless  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  great  difference, 
as  r^ards  consequences,  between  the  crossing  of  two  distinct 
species  and  the  crossing  of  two  varieties  of  the  same  species.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  domestication,  in  the  case  of  species 
long  adapted  to  it,  tends  to  eliminate  sterility  in  hybrids ;  and, 
consequently,  the  external  conditions  of  a  species  long  domesti- 
cated may  be  changed  very  considerably  without  the  reproductive 
power  of  the  species  being  thereby  affected.  On  the  other  hand, 
wild  species,  when  taken  from  their  natural  conditions  of  life 
and  placed  under  domestication,  will  not  breed,  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  this  being  the  elephant.  There  is  much 
analogy  between  the  sterility  arising  from  hybridism  and  the 
sterility  arising  from  a  radical  change  in  the  environment  of  a 
wild  animal,  such  as  is  effected  when  an  animal  is  suddenly 
placed  xmder  domestication.  In  either  case,  it  is  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  which  are  affected  and  rendered  impotent.  We  have 
seen  that  such  a  result  is,  in  the  case  of  hybrids,  not  in  the  least 

1  The  Origin  of  Species,  pp.  388,  389. 
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surprising ;  it  is  likewise  entirely  comprehensible  that  species 
which,  like  those  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  adapted  to 
conditions  of  considerable  stability,  should,  if  the  conditions  are 
suddenly  altered,  be  adversely  afEected  in  their  most  fundamental 
faculty. 

Domesticated  species — that  is  to  say,  those  which  have  been 
for  a  long  time  adapted  to  domestication — ^are  not  exposed 
to  that  uniformity  and  stability  of  conditions  which  obtain  in 
the  case  of  wild  species ;  and  this  difference  in  the  nature  of  en- 
vironing conditions  explains  why  changes  of  environment  which 
prove  fatal  to  the  reproductive  power  of  the  one  are  without 
influence  on  the  other.  But  it  also  explains  why  the  reproduc* 
tive  organs  of  the  stabler  species  should  be  more  sensitive  to  a 
change  in  the  conditions  of  reproduction,  even  as  they  are  more 
sensitive  to  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  v^etative  life. 
'^  Domestic  productions,  on  the  one  hand,  which,  as  shown  by 
the  mere  fact  of  their  domestication,  were  not  originally  highly 
sensitive  to  changes  in  their  conditions  of  life,  and  which  can  now 
generally  resbt  with  imdiminished  fertility  repeated  changes 
of  conditions,  might  be  expected  to  produce  varieties  which 
would  be  little  Uable  to  have  their  reproductive  powers  injuri- 
ously afiected  by  the  act  of  crossing  with  other  varieties  which 
had  originated  in  a  like  manner."^ 

Let  us  consider  the  result  of  crossing  two  species  as  compared 
with  the  result  of  crossing  two  varieties,  independently  of  the 
question  of  fertility.  It  may  be  said  that  the  crossing  of  varieties 
which  are  not  too  widely  separated  is  almost  always  distinctly 
beneficial,  enhancing  as  it  does  the  vigour  and  energy  and  repro- 
ductive power  of  the  descendants — ^provided,  of  course,  that 
neither  parent  is  afEected  by  a  microbic  disease  or  the  like,  which 
would  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring.    It  may  even  be  that  a 

1  The  Origin  of  Species,  p.  401.  It  must  be  remarked  that  all  varieties 
are  not  fertile  when  croesed,  although  most  of  them  are.  Darwin  dt6f 
a  few  examples  of  non-fertility  resulting  from  the  crossing  of  varieties— 
e,g,,  of  two  varieties  of  maize. 
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pathological  predisposition  in  one  parent  is  eliminated,  as  far  as 
the  ofiBpiing  are  concerned,  by  the  mingling  of  slightly  di£Eerent> 
and  healthy,  blood.  As  to  the  product  of  two  distinct  species 
and  at  hybrids,  opinion  is  divided.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  just  as  results  based  on  the  facts  of  self-fertilisa- 
tioii  do  not  warrant  us  judging  of  the  probable  results  of  con- 
■angninrty ;  so  the  results  of  the  crossing  of  varieties  are  by  no 
means  analogous  to  those  obtained  by  the  crossing  of  species  or 
hybrids.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  clearest  evidence,  as 
Darwin  puts  it,  that  a  cross  between  individuals  of  the  same 
qpecies,  which  difier  to  a  certain  extent,  gives  vigour  and  fertility 
to  the  ofbpring ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  balance  of  evidence 
decidedly  tends  to  show  that  a  cross  between  individuals  of 
different  species,  or  even  of  very  distinct  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  is  by  no  means  beneficial  as  a  general  rule. 

Darwin  remarks  that  every  traveller  has  noticed  the  degenera- 
taon  and  also  the  savage  character  of  hybrid  human  races.  He 
quotes  Livingstone,  who  observed  that  no  one  could  understand 
why  the  half-breeds  in  the  Zambesi  country  are  much  more 
cruel  than  the  Portuguese,  but  the  fact  is  incontestable.  An 
inhabitant,  indeed,  once  summed  up  the  case  epigrammatically 
when  he  said  to  Livingstone  that  '^  God  had  made  the  white  man, 
and  Grod  had  made  the  black,  but  the  devil  had  made  the  half- 
breed."  Darwin  goes  on  to  quote  Humboldt,  who  likewise 
expresses  himself  in  vigorous  terms  concerning  the  savage  dis- 
position of  the  half-breeds  of  Indians  and  negroes  ;  and  Darwin 
observes  that  when  two  races,  both  of  which  are  inferior,  cross, 
fhe  product  is  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory.^  Whether 
or  not  this  degradation  is  the  result  of  a  return  to  atavistic 
ioims,  such  as  we  witness  occasionally  in  biology,  it  b  certain  that 
ncial  intercrossing  usually  brings  indubitable  racial  degeneracy 
in  its  train.  "'The  instability  of  half-breeds,  like  their  dis- 
omilarity,  usually  increases  from  generation  to  generation,  until 

1  Variaiums  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domeatication,  ii.  48,  49. 
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the  race  becomes  extinct."^  The  only  aigoment  which  even 
M.  Bougl6,  in  a  book  evidently  written  with  a  most  unscientific 
parti  29m/ is  able  to  adduce  in  favour  of  hybrid  populations  is 
that  in  Brazil  nearly  all  the  painters  and  musicians,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  doctors,  are  half-breeds ;  and  that  in  Vene- 
zuela a  number  of  mulattoes  have  been  distinguished  as  orators 
or  poets.^  Without  pausing  to  consider  whether  attaining  dis- 
tinction as  a  musician  or  orator  in  Brazil  is  in  itself  a  particularly 
high  claim  to  intellectual  or  artistic  pre-eminence,  we  may 
remark  that  this  argument  does  not  invalidate  the  fact  of  physical 
and  moral  degeneracy  which  is  a  consequence  of  social  hybridism. 

^  G.  de  Lapouge,  Lea  Selections  socialea,  p.  169.     Paris,  Fontemoing, 
1896. 
*  C.  Boagl6,  La  Dimocratie  devant  la  Science,  p.  80.    Paris,  Aloan,  1904. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  EXTINCTION  OF  SPECIES 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  involved  in  the  complicated 
mechamsm  of  evolution  is  that  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  species. 
Passing  over  the  question  of  spontaneous  generation  and  the  origin 
of  oiganic  life,  we  have  to  ask,  How  are  species  formed  ?  We  con- 
sidered this  question  briefly  in  the  first  chapter,  where  we  noted 
that  different  species  are  evolved  from  a  conmion  ancestor ;  that 
tiansformations  of  type  are  effected  in  the  first  place  by  variation ; 
in  the  second  place  by  sdection,  which  causes  the  best  variation 
under  given  conditions  to  survive  ;  in  the  third  place  by  heredity , 
which  consolidates  the  result  obtained  by  selection  by  fixing  and 
maintaining  it.  Variation,  selection,  and  heredity  are  the  three 
great  factors  in  the  evolution  of  species,  the  three  great  laws  of 
oiganic  life. 

Researches  which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  evolution 
of  the  land-snails  of  the  Celebes,  notably  the  studies  of  Sarasin, 
afford  a  good  example  of  what  we  may  term  spatial,  as  distinct 
from  temporal,  evolution.    These  researches  show  that,  since  the 
later  Tertiary  period,  a  remarkable  evolution  of  these  land-snails 
lias  taken  place.    A  number  of  new  species  have  been  evolved, 
and  their  evolution  has  proceeded  pari  passu  with  the  retreat  of 
the  sea,  and  with  the  consequent  growth  of  the  bland.    The 
present  species  form,  in  their  totality,  a  chain  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent species  are  all  connected  by  intermediary  links,  and  the 
result  is  that  if  we  consider  them  in  their  order  of  progression 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  we  find  before  us,  not  the  well-difEeren- 
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tiated  forms  whicli  we  usually  associate  with  the  idea  of  species, 
but  a  series  of  gradual  variations  merging  one  into  another.  But 
if  we  take  the  parent  species  and  compare  it  with  the  most  distant 
species,  we  find  at  once  that  there  is  an  enormous  difEerence, 
which  justifies  our  regarding  them  as  distinct  species. 

The  interpretation  of  this  long  chain  of  gradually  increasing 
difierentiations  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  primitive  Tertiary 
species  has  spread  gradually  through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  island,  differentiating  itself  from  the  original  type 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  between  a  new  habitat  and  the 
original  head-quarters.  We  have  here  before  us  the  difEerent 
stages  of  a  progressive  phyletic  evolution,  not  in  time  alone,  but 
also  in  space ;  the  successive  stages  of  that  evolution  coexist  in 
space  before  us.  It  is^as  if  we  had  Darwin's  diagram  before  our 
eyes,  and  could  trace  the  successive  steps  of  evolution.^ 

We  have  studied  several  problems  of  evolution  and  heredity, 
and  our  general  conclusion  has  been  that  selection  is  not  only  the 
main,  but  the  exclusive,  factor  in  bringing  about  evolution. 
Selection,  as  we  have  seen,  begins  already  among  the  primordial 
living  elements,  among  the  biophors  and  determinants  of  the 
germ-plasm  ;  so  that  even  those  characters  which  possess  only  a 
morphological,  as  distinct  from  a  biological,  value  are  likewise 
the  result  of  a  selection  exercised  among  these  primitive  elements 
of  the  germ.    We  have  examined  a  few  cases  which  have  been 
especially  urged  in  support  of  the  Lamarckian  hypothesis,  and 
we  foimd  that  they  do  not  really  prove  any  transmission  of  the 
results  of  use  or  disuse,  nor  the  postulated  reaction  of  the  soma 
on  the  germinal  material.      In  regard  to  hereditary  instincts, 
we  saw  that  selection  preserved  those  modes  of  activity  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  life  of  the  species.    We  saw,  again,  that 
amphimixis,  as  also  asexual  reproduction,  is  due  alike  in  its 
origin  and  development  to  selection ;  for  every  mode  of  repro- 
duction is  an  adc^jdationy  and  is  consequently  the  work  of  selec- 

»  The  Origin  of  Species,  p.  140. 
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don.  Selection,  again,  intervenes  in  consanguinity,  rooting  out 
those  families  whose  consanguinity  has  been  the  cause  of  their 
degeneracy,  preserving  those  whose  consanguinity  has  been  bene- 
ficial. In  the  same  way,  we  may  say  that  there  is  selection  of 
fiist  crosses  and  of  hybrids.  And  now  we  come  to  see  that  in 
the  origin  and  evolution  of  species  in  general  selection  is  the  pre- 
jxmderating — ^nay,  the  sole — ^factor ;  for  species  may  be  defined 
in  every  case  as  complexes  of  adaptation. 


A.— Species  as  determined  by  Selection. 

The  idea  of  a  ''  phyletic  force,"  which  was  suggested  by  Nageli, 
is  based  on  the  supposition  that  every  species  is,  as  it  were,  a 
living  crystal,  determined  in  its  evolution  by  internal  forces,  each 
step  in  a  given  direction  necessarily  producing  the  next  step. 
For  Nageli  the  role  of  natural  selection  in  the  evolution  of 
species  was  practically  reduced  to  zero ;  for  Nageli  would  not 
admit  that  the  modifications  of  a  species  are  due  to  adaptation, 
or  that  they  were  anything  but  the  result  of  the  action  of  intra- 
genninal  forces.    Accordingly,  once  this  view  of  evolution  is 
accepted,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  drawing  the  conclusion 
which  Nageli  drew — which,  indeed,  is  the  only  logical  conclusion 
--namely,  that  the  environment  is  without  influence  on  the 
evolution  of  species,  and  that  their  constitution  at  any  given 
moment  would  remain  identical  under  entirely  different  con- 
ditions.    It  is  a  '^  phyletic  force  "  which  guides  the  evolution  of 
the  organic  world,  and  which  produces  those  transformations 
which  result  in  the  difEerentiation  of  well-defined  species.     It 
should  be  noted  that  Nageli  thought  of  this  phyletic  force  in  a 
purely  scientific  and  mechanical  way,  not  by  any  means  in  a 
mystical  one.    Nevertheless,  the  theory  of  Nageli  requires  to  be 
completed  and  explained  by  that  of  Darwin. 

Were  the  theory  of  Nageli  sufficient,  it  would  be  easy  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  we  find  everywhere  the  aggregates  which  we 
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call  species — ^that  is  to  say,  a  number  of  individuals  resembling 
one  another  in  all  important  features,  differing  from  one  another 
only  in  unimportant  variations,  but  marked  o£E  by  a  constant 
difference  in  some  important  features  from  the  individuals  com- 
posing other  species  ;  and  how  it  is  that  we  do  not  find,  instead 
of  these  well-defined  species,  a  number  of  loosely  defined  varia- 
tions. For  species,  according  to  Nageli,  are  the  result  of  the 
action  of  a  phyletic  force  moving  always  in  a  given  direction,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  external  conditions. 

But  while  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  Nageli's  theory,  it 
cannot  stand  by  itself.  No  phyletic  force,  scientifically  conceived, 
acting  by  means  of  purely  intragerminal  variations,  is  sufficient 
to  explain  the  evolution  of  the  organic  world  as  we  know  it. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  origin  of  every  variation  in 
the  organic  world  is  found  to  be  within  the  germ-plasm ;  and 
that  every  variation  is  initiated  by  a  perturbation  of  the  equili- 
brium of  the  germ-plasm,  a  perturbation  caused  by  oscillations 
in  the  regulation  of  intragerminal  nutrition.  Thus,  Darwin's 
theory  of  natural  selection  as  the  sole  cause  of  organic  evolution 
is  supplemented  by  Nageli's  conception  of  the  internal  origin 
of  variations. 

Support  has  recently  been  lent  to  the  doctrine  of  Nageli  by 
the  mutations  theory  of  De  Vries.^  In  his  study  of  various 
cultivated  plants — c.^.,  (Enothera  Lamarckiana — ^De  Vries  found 
that  a  number  of  strongly  marked  variations  suddenly  mani- 
fested themselves  in  a  number  of  individuals,  and  that  these 
variations  bred  true — ^that  is  to  say,  the  variants,  when  ferti- 
lised by  their  own  pollen,  brought  forth  the  same  variation  in 
identical  form.  All  the  Linnsean  species,  acording  to  De  Vries, 
are  composed  of  a  number  of  elementary  species — such  as  the 
sudden  and  spontaneous  variation  of  (Enothera  represents — 
and  these  elementary  species,  in  their  turn,  are  the  result,  as  is 
proved  by  the  case  of  (Enothera,  of  "  mutation,"  of  a  sudden 
^  Hugo  De  Vrie©,  Die  MuUUionsthtorit.     Leipdg,  1901. 
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and  spontaneous  variation  arising  among  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species  at  a  given  moment,  and  breaking  up 
the  parent  species  into  several  differentiated  daughter  species. 
The  difierence  between  such  mutations  and  ordinary  variations, 
according  to  De  Vries,  is  that  the  former  alone  are  hereditary. 
Mutations  may  occur  in  any  direction  :  some  are  useful,  some  are 
harmful ;  natural  selection  secures  the  survival  of  those  that  are 
useful,  and  the  elimination  of  those  that  are  not.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  De  Vries,  natural  selection,  although  stripped  of  any 
positive  and  '"  formative  "  value,  has  a  negative  value,  inasmuch 
as  it  eliminates  the  useless  mutations.  On  the  other  hand, 
De  Vries  agrees  with  Nageli  in  refernng  the  initiation  of  new 
species  wholly  and  solely  to  intragerminal  action,  which  manifests 
itself  periodicaUy  in  the  emergence  of  mutations.  For  selection, 
as  we  have  said,  does  not,  according  to  De  Vries,  have  any  share 
in  forming  mutations,  but  only  in  eliminating  those  that  are 
disadvantageous. 

Although  the  view  of  De  Vries,  that  mutations  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  origin  of  new  species,  is  undoubtedly  correct, 
it  is  probable  that  such  mutations  are  much  more  frequent  in 
the  plant  world  than  in  the  animal  world ;  and  De  Vries,  whose 
great  talent  all  must  admire,  has  perhaps  built  too  broad  a 
generalisation  on  his  botanical  basis. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  theory ; 
we  only  wished  to  point  out  how  the  mutation  theory  of  De  Vries 
lends  support  to  the  doctrine  of  an  internal  phyletic  force 
advanced  by  Nageli. 

Against  the  view  which  sees  in  species  nothing  but  a  complex 
of  adaptations,  it  has  been  urged  that  numerous  variations 
occur  in  parts  which  are  only  of  secondary  importance  and  possess 
no  biological  value.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that 
biological  value  has  often  been  denied  to  parts  which  may  very 
possibly  possess  such  a  value,  which  in  some  cases,  indeed, 
almost  certainly  possess  it.    Sarasin  has  maintained  that  the 
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modification  of  the  shells  of  the  Celebes  land-snails  cannot  be 
due  to  natural  selection ;  but  Weismann  has  pointed  out  that 
the  shell  is  adapted  to  cover  the  viscera  of  the  animal ;  and  that, 
as  we  know  neither  the  kind  of  food  peculiar  to  the  difEerent 
species  of  snaib,  nor  the  varying  nutritive  value  of  these  different 
kinds  of  food,  nor  the  changes  in  secretion,  assimilation,  and 
excretion  consequent  on  these  differences  of  nutritive  value, 
it  is  impossible  to  state  precisely  in  what  way  the  digestive 
apparatus  of  each  species  is  adapted  to  its  mode  of  life,  nor  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  differences  that  obtain^  nor  to 
establish  even  an  approximate  correlation  between  the  digestive 
apparatus  of  each  snail  and  its  food.^  But  recent  researches 
have  shown  that  changes  of  nourishment  may,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  produce  various  modifications  of  the  digestive  tract,  and 
consequently  of  the  shell  which  covers  it ;  and  the  latter,  in  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  snail's  conditions  of  life,  comes  within  the  scope 
of  natural  selection. 

We  have  said  that  the  origin  of  every  variation  is  to  be  found 
within  the  germ-plasm.  It  is  through  perturbations  of  intra- 
germinal  equilibrium  that  variations  arise,  and  thus  these 
intragerminal  variations  constitute  the  material  on  which 
natural  selection,  in  Darwin's  sense  of  the  term,  can  operate. 
But  numerous  variations  do  not  attain  biological  value,  and  are 
consequently  beneath  the  reach  of  natural  selection.  Never- 
theless, such  variations  may  become  indices  of  a  species,  mani- 
festing themselves  as  '^  indifferent "  characters,  although  it  is 
not  these  characters  which  determine  the  constitution  of  a  species. 
They  may  be  compared  with  the  moss  in  a  forest,  which  latter 
is  characterised  by  its  trees ;  the  moss  might  be  entirely  extir- 
pated without  affecting  the  character  of  the  forest.  The 
''  organisation  of  the  organism,"  the  harmony  of  its  different 
parts,  the  correlated  variations  which  ensue  from  a  change  in 
many  given  parts,  are  due,  not  to  natural  selection  as  Darwin 
1  Weismann,  Vortrdge  iiber  Deszendenztheorie^  iL  25dL 
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onderstood  it,  but,  as  he  said,  to  the  ''  laws  of  growth,  and  of  the 
redpcocal  influence  of  the  different  parts,"  or,  as  Wilheim  Roux 
termed  it,  to  "  histonal  selection."  ^  It  is  histonal  selection  which 
determines  the  mataal  position  of  the  parts,  each  part  being 
determined,  in  its  constitution,  by  the  degree  of  specific  attrac- 
tum  exercised  by  its  component  cells.  And  we  must  also  re- 
member that  a  correlation  exists  between  germinal  and  natural 
selection.  A  variation  which  is  originated  by  germinal  selection, 
and,  haying  attained  biolc^cal  value,  is  favoured  by  natural 
selection,  may  produce  a  correlated  variation  in  another  group 
of  determinants ;  the  determinate  of  the  latter  may  in  itself 
possess  no  appreciable  biological  value,  and  yet  it  will  be  main- 
tained as  long  as  the  primary  variation  is  maintained.  For 
correlation  exists,  not  only  in  the  fully  formed  organism,  but 
at  every  stage  of  the  life-history,  from  the  germ-cell  until  death. 
Thus,  secondary  characters  cannot  determine  the  constitution 
of  a  species.  They  are  due,  it  is  true,  to  purely  intragerminal 
action,  but  not  as  Nageli  understood  it,  nor  as  De  Vries  seems 
to  understand  it ;  for  they,  too,  are  a  result  of  selection — 
germinal  selection — ^both  in  their  origin  and  in  their  disposition 
in  the  fully  formed  organism.  All  biolc^cally  important 
characters,  however,  are  the  result  of  natural  selection  com- 
fleting  the  work  of  germinal  sdectiouy  and  acting  on  those 
variations  which  the  latter  presents  to  it.  The  difEerence 
between  Darwin  and  Weismann  lies  in  this,  that  for  Weismann 
the  element  of  pure  chance  is  considerably  reduced ;  each  time 
an  adaptation  to  new  conditions  becomes  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  species,  that  variation  will  be  presented  by 
germinal  selection,  and  natural  selection  has  simply  to  act  on 
it.  When  we  consider  that  there  are  only  two  possible  modes 
of  variation  in  the  germ — ^progressive  and  regressive — it  is 
evident  that  the  chances  are  100  to  1  that  one  or  other  of  these 
will  set  in ;  and  as  the  number  of  individuals  in  a  species  is 

1  Vide  pp.  35,  36. 
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modification  of  the  shells  of  the  Celebes  land-snails  cannot  be 
due  to  natural  selection ;  but  Weismann  has  pointed  out  that 
the  shell  is  adapted  to  cover  the  viscera  of  the  animal ;  and  that,   x 
as  we  know  neither  the  kind  of  food  peculiar  to  the  difEereat  « 
species  of  snaib,  nor  the  varying  nutritive  value  of  these  difEereat  i 
kinds  of  food,  nor  the  changes  in  secretion,  assimilation,  and 
excretion  consequent  on  these  difiEerences  of  nutritive  value,  ^ 
it  is  impossible  to  state  precisely  in  what  way  the  digeetiva  % 
apparatus  of  each  species  is  adapted  to  its  mode  of  life,  nor  to  ^ 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  difEerences  that  obtain,  nor  to  ^ 
establish  even  an  approximate  correlation  between  the  digestiive   . 
apparatus  of  each  snail  and  its  food.^    But  recent  reseaiohfle  ^^ 
have  shown  that  changes  of  nourishment  may,  as  a  matter  of  .. 
&ct,  produce  various  modifications  of  the  digestive  tract,  and. 
consequently  of  the  shell  which  covers  it ;  and  the  latter,  in  adapt-   . 
ing  itself  to  the  snail's  conditions  of  life,  comes  within  the  soopa  ■  , 
of  natural  selection. 

We  have  said  that  the  origin  of  every  variation  is  to  be  found 
within  the  germ-plasm.    It  is  through  perturbations  of  intxft» 
germinal  equilibrium   that   variations   arise,   and  thus   thesi 
intragerminal   variations   constitute    the    material   on   whiak^ 
natural  selection,  in  Darwin's  sense  of  the  term,  can  operate* ' 
But  numerous  variations  do  not  attain  biological  value,  and  aiM 
consequently  beneath  the  reach  of  natural  selection.    Never- 
theless, such  variations  may  become  indices  of  a  species,  manfr  '^ 
festing  themselves  as  ''  indifEerent "  characters,  although  it  k^ ' 
not  these  characters  which  determine  the  constitution  of  a  speoiei:  ^ 
They  may  be  compared  with  the  moss  in  a  forest,  which  lattei  ^ 
is  characterised  by  its  trees ;  the  moss  might  be  entirely  ezti^ '" 
pated   without   afEecting    the   character   of    the    forest.    Tbi  ^'^ 
*' organisation  of  the  organism,"  the  harmony  of  its  di&retf'* 
parts,  the  correlated  variations  which  ensue  from  a  change  ll '  i 
many  given  parts,  are  due,  not  to  natural  selection  as  Darwll^< 
^  Weismann,  Vortrdge  iiber  Deszendenztheoriet  u,  25dL  *  *:^ 
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ktveen  Dtrwin  and  WrismAnn  lies  in  thi*.  :hA"  :  >r  W^L?:rar.- 
the  dane&t  of  pore  chance  ia  conaderabLj  r-iii'>?il :  ea.?!.  rLme 
ill  adaptatioQ  to  new  conditiofLs  becocie:*  n^:»!*?ar7  in  :b.'* 
iitexestB  of  the  species,  that  variacii^Q  ttLI  b-e  pr«^n:^i  ~7 
gmniial  sekctioa.  and  natural  selectii-c  baa  ^implj  :•:•  a--'*  '^ 
it  When  we  c(Xiaider  that  there  are  o?iI~  t"*"?  p«:-«^ble  nod-?* 
«  Taziatioa  in  the  germ — proereasive  an-l  v^'ir^'^^i^^ — ^'  "^ 
Cfident  that  the  chances  are  Vf)  to  1  tha:  ine  or  o:her  of  :he« 
viD  set  in ;  and  as  the  number  of  in-liTi-iaal*  in  a  specie  i> 

*  Vidf.  pp.  3-!;.  .>:. 
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sufficiently  great,  it  follows  that  a  large  number  of  different 
variationB,  either  towards  plus  or  towards  minus,  must  set  in. 
Those  variations  which  are  favourable,  which  serve  to  adapt 
the  individuals  possessing  them  to  the  changed  conditions  of  life, 
will  be  favoured  by  natural  selection,  and  the  others  rejected ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  individuals  which  possess  them  will  not  sur- 
vive. Thus,  practicaUy  every  time  a  new  adaptation  is  necessary, 
natural  selection  has  the  requisite  material  to  choose  from. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  the  theory  of  Nageli  is  justified,  in 
so  far  as  every  organic  variation  has  its  origin  in  the  germ-plasm, 
and  is  due  to  germinal  selection ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Nageli's 
theory  must  be  completed  by  that  of  Darwin,  for  characters 
which  are  of  biological  importance  to  the  species  must  be  selected 
according  to  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Germinal 
selection  by  itself  is  capable  of  explaining  only  the  secondary 
variations ;  natural  selection  alone  is  too  dependent  on  chance 
for  the  adaptation  of  the  species  to  be  left  solely  to  it.  The 
evolution  of  a  species  is  best  interpreted  as  a  combination  of, 
or  a  co-operation  between,  germinal  and  natural  selection. 
And  thus  the  seemingly  contradictory  doctrines  of  Nageli  and 
Darwin  are  reconciled. 

B. — Influence  of  the  Environment  on  Species. 

We  have  seen  that  secondary  variations  may  be  brought  out, 
either  in  the  species  as  a  whole  or  in  certain  individuals  of  a 
species,  which  do  not  attain  biological  value.  The  maintenance 
of  such  secondary  variations  depends,  in  great  part,  on  the 
chances  of  amphimixis  ;  for  should  the  determinants  of  a  secon- 
dary variation  a  in  an  individual  A  be  able  to  combine  with  the 
homologous  determinants  of  an  identical  variation  in  an  indi- 
vidual B,  the  variation  will  be  preserved ;  and  its  maintenance 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  chances  of  amphimixis  are  favourable 
to  it.    If  the  secondary  variation  thus  produced  be  in  correlative 
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dependence  on  a  primary  variation  which  is  a  biological  charac- 
teristic of  the  species  as  a  whole,  the  secondary  variation  will 
likewise  become  a  characteristic  of  the  species,  though  only  a 
secondary  and  morphological  one. 

Bnt  there  are  cases  of  a  variation  being  produced  among  all  the 
individuals  of  a  species,  and  thus  becoming  a  characteristic  of 
the  whole  species,  though  it  is  not  of  biological  value  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  As  a  rule,  however,  as  we  have  said,  a 
secondary  variation  is  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  indi- 
viduals, and  is  eventually  suppressed  as  a  result  of  amphimixis 
— as  we  see  often  in  the  case  of  abnormalities  and  monstrosities. 
And  this  is  readily  intelligible  when  we  remember  that  perturba- 
tions of  the  intragerminal  nutrition,  which  are  the  source  of 
such  variations,  may  afEect,  in  the  germ-plasm  of  one  individual, 
the  determinant  A,  in  that  of  another  the  determinant  B,  and 
so  forth;  and  when  we  recollect,  further,  that  a  majority  of 
iderUical  determinants  in  a  majority  of  ids  must  vary  in  the  same 
direction  in  the  germ-plasm  of  ef>ery  member  of  the  species,  before 
a  variation  can  become  a  characteristic  of  that  species. 

Thus,  if  a  biologically  indifferent  variation  is  to  become  a 
characteristic  of  a  species^  there  must  be  some  condition  which 
acts  in  an  identical  manner  on  every  individual  of  the  species. 
Obviously  such  a  condition  can  only  be  found  in  the  environment 
in  which  the  whole  species  lives,  and  to  which  the  whole  species 
is  exposed.  The  action  of  the  environment  can  therefore  produce 
such  variations,  which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  adaptations,  for 
they  are  not  of  biological  importance.  The  most  important  of 
these  environmental  conditions  are  climate  and  food. 

Two  questions  at  once  present  themselves  for  consideration  : 
in  the  first  place,  to  what  extent  are  such  environmental  condi- 
tions capable  of  afEecting  the  soma  of  the  individual  ?  It  is 
evident  that  diet  influences  somatic  development — that  certain 
foods  tend  to  fatten,  certain  others  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  body. 
Experiments  made  on  dogs  belonging  to  the  same  litter,  some 
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of  which  were  nourished  abundantly,  while  others  were  more 
or  less  starved,  have  amply  demonstrated  this  fact.  In  the 
second  place,  we  have  to  inquire  how  far  modifications  efEected 
by  outside  influences  are  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  heredity. 
If  such  modifications  are  non-transmissible,  the  influence  of  the 
modifying  conditions  can  only  make  itself  felt  as  long  as  these 
conditions  actually  prevail.  Each  newly  bom  individual  is 
afEected  in  an  identical  manner ;  but  if  these  modifications  are 
not  transmitted,  they  cannot  become  a  permanent  characteristic 
of  the  species,  although,  owing  to  their  uniformity,  they  may 
present  such  an  appearance  as  long  as  they  last. 

The  question  of  the  transmission  of  modifications  acquired 
under  the  influence  of  environmental  conditions  has  been 
sometimes  raised  in  order  to  try  to  justify  the  Lamarckian 
theory  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  somatic  characters.  In 
reality,  as  we  shall  see,  the  question  can  be  reduced  to  two  aspects, 
neither  of  which  afEords  any  justification  of  the  Lamarckian 
hypothesis.  Either  modifications  acquired  under  the  influence 
of  environmental  conditions  are  hereditary — and  in  this  case 
there  is  nothing  in  the  least  surprising  about  the  fact,  for  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  the  reproductive  cells  will  be  affected  by 
profound  changes  in  the  temperature  or  in  the  nutrition  ;  or  else 
such  modifications  are  not  hereditary — and  this  is  certainly 
true  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

The  last  case  may  be  illustrated  by  the  galls  which  are 
developed  on  plants.  The  gall  is  wholly  useless  to  the  plant, 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  question  of  adaptation,  of  any 
receptivity  on  the  plant's  part  to  the  insect  which  produces  the 
gall.  The  latter  is  developed  solely  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
larva,  which  exerts  a  stimulus  on  the  surrounding  cells  of  the 
plant  strong  enough  to  afiect  considerable  modifications.  What 
the  precise  nature  of  this  stimulus  is  we  are  not  able  to  state 
with  certainty ;  it  is,  however,  very  probable  that  the  move- 
ments and  salivary  secretions  of  the  larva  effect  certain  changes 
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in  the  constitation  of  the  snrroonding  cells.  Now,  although 
certain  trees — oak-trees  especially — are  every  year  regularly 
visited  by  great  numbers  of  gall  insects,  the  gall  itself  is  never 
inherited;  a  fact  which  shows  that  considerable  modification 
may  be  effected  by  the  direct  action  of  environmental  conditions 
in  each  individual  life,  and  yet  remain  purely  somatic  and 
without  in  any  way  affecting  the  germ-cells. 

The  experiments  of  Nageli  on  different  species  and  varieties 
of  Hieradum  (Hawkweed)  teach  the  same  lesson.    For  thirteen 
years  he  cultivated  2,500  varieties  of  these  Alpine  plants  in 
the  botanical  gardens  of  Munich,  and  observed  in  every  case 
that  the  characteristic  modifications  due  to  the  change  of  habitat 
which  were  effected  during  the  first  year  reappeared  afresh  in 
each  successive  generation.    Experiments  showed  that  they  were 
not  inherited,  but  simply  acquired  anew.    It  is  thus  evident 
that  these   changes,   due  to  climatic  influence,   considerably 
modified  the  soma  of  all  the  individuals  placed  under  the  same 
conditions,   but   did  not  affect  the   reproductive  cells.    The 
experiment  of  Nageli  is  valuable  and  interesting  in  showing 
that  profound  modifications  may  affect  the  soma,  yet  not  affect 
the  germ-cells;   and  here  again  a  great  breach— if  another 
breach  be  needed — ^is  made  in  the  Lamarckian  theory.    Never- 
theless, Nageli's  experiment  is  not  to  be  held  as  conclusively 
demonstrating  that  modifications  due  to  environing  conditions 
are  never  in  any  circumstances  transmissible.   Detner  has  shown 
that  the  cherry-tree  of  European  climes,  when  transported  to 
Ceylon,   becomes  transformed  into  a   tree  having  persistent 
foliage,  and  that  this  transformation  is  hereditary.    As  we  have 
said,  profound  changes  in  temperature  or  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  organism  are,  a  priarif  very  likely  to  affect  the  reproductive 
cells,  although  it  is  probable  that   not   all,  but  only  certain 
specific  detenmnants  of  the  germ-plasm  are  thus  modified. 

The  experiments  of  Weismann  on  Polyommatus  PMcBoSy  a 
butterfly  of  the  fatmily  of  LycamiicB,  show  that  temperature 
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undoubtedly  exerts  a  strong  influence  on  the  pupa.  At  a  tem- 
perature of  + 10°  C,  he  was  able  to  produce  the  northern  variety 
from  the  pupa  developed  from  the  egg  of  an  individual  of  the 
southern  variety  ;  and  at  a  temperature  of  +  38°  C,  the  contrary 
result  was  obtained,  the  southern  variety  being  produced  from 
the  pupa  of  a  northern  egg.  The  subsequent  experiments  of 
Standfuss  and  Merrifield  have  shown  that,  by  lowering  the 
temperature  to  »8°  C,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  aberrations 
from  the  normal  type  in  the  case  of  species  of  Vanessa  ;  and  these 
aberrations  represented  more  or  less  a  return  to  an  ancestral 
type,  as  was  proved  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  colouring 
of  the  wings  in  the  different  Vanessa  species.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  sudden  transformation  of  the  Vanessa  under  the  in- 
fluence of  low  temperature  is  similar  to  the  mutations  observed 
by  De  Vries  in  plants  under  cultivation.  But  a  distinction  may 
be  drawn  between  the  two  cases ;  in  the  one  case  a  single  brusque 
change  of  temperature  suffices  to  modify  the  colouring  of  the 
wings,  whereas  in  the  other  case  the  mutation  is  preceded  by  a 
more  or  less  prolonged  period  of  premutation,  during  which  the 
readaptation  of  the  reproductive  parts  is  proceeding,  becoming 
at  length  suddenly  manifest  in  the  mutation.  There  is,  neve^ 
theless,  an  analogy  in  so  far  as  mutations  are  also  the  result 
of  the  action  of  environing  conditions. 

The  aberrations  brought  about  by  the  lowered  temperature  are 
explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  determinants  of  the  wings 
are,  in  the  pupa  stage,  subjected  to  different  degrees  of  influence, 
with  the  result  that  some  determinant  species  are  strengthened, 
others  weakened ;  so  that  the  colouring  on  the  developed  wings 
is  unequally  developed  as  compared  with  the  normal  type,  the 
sphere  of  colouring  being  in  one  part  above  the  normal,  in 
another  part  below  the  normal,  in  a  third  part  entirely  suppressed. 
By  this  alteration  of  the  balance  of  the  colour  determinants  a 
return  to  an  ancestral  type  is  obtained  ;  thus,  we  must  conclude 
that  in  the  germ-plasm  of  the  modem  Vanessa  species  a  number 
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of  ancestral  ids  are  still  retained,  side  by  side  with  the  deter- 
minants of  the  modem  type.^ 

These  aberrations,  caused  by  the  influence  of  temperature,  are 
in  a  certain  degree  hereditary.  The  experiments  of  Fischer  on 
Afctia  Caja^  a  species  of  butterfly  with  markedly  vivid  colouring, 
have  shown  that  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  to  »8°  G.  during 
the  pupa  stage  will  produce  a  dark  variety,  and  that  this  variety 
will  be  reproduced  by  the  next  generation,  although  in  a  much 
lesser  degree.  This  fact  shows  that  the  germ-plasm  has  been, 
indeed,  afEected  by  the  influence  of  the  temperature  along  with 
the  soma,  but  not  so  strongly.  The  phenomenon  is  curious,  for 
it  looks,  at  first  sight,  as  if  we  had  to  deal  with  an  inherited 
somatic  modification,  whereas  this  is  not  the  case. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  changes  determined  by  climatic  or 
nutritive  influences  are  hereditary ;  the  case  of  Nageli's 
Hieradumy  and  of  the  galls  produced  on  plants,  show  how  great 
may  be  the  modifications  effected  in  the  soma,  which,  notwith- 
standing, fail  to  aflect  the  germ-plasm.  Nevertheless,  that  such 
environmental  influences  are  capable  occasionally  of  acting 
directly  on  the  germ-plasm  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Vanessa. 
And  we  may  state,  as  a  scientific  possibility,  that  climatic  and 
other  environmental  influences  may  alter  the  germ  of  a  species, 
so  far  as  such  alteration  is  compatible  with  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  that  species.  That  is  to  say,  if  that  species  is  physio- 
logically incapable  of  adapting  itself  to  environmental  modifica- 
tion, then  that  species  must  succumb.  Selection  is  incapable  of 
adapting  any  species  beyond  certain  limits  of  climatic  or 
nutritive  change ;  for  there  are  temperatures  above  or  below 
which  all  life  is  impossible — at  least,  in  the  form  in  which  we  know 

^  Vide  p.  79  with  reference  to  the  biogenetic  law.  We  may  note  that 
not  all  the  determinants  of  the  germ-plasm  are  modified  as  tiie  result  of 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature,  but  only  the  determinants  of  the  colouring 
of  the  wings.  This  supplies  another  argument  against  the  theory  of  a 
homogeneoos  germ-plasuL 
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it ;  and  the  question  whether,  were  life  differently  constituted, 
it  would  be  feasible  for  selection  to  adapt  other  forms  of  life 
to  other  conditions  is  an  idle  one. 


C. — Influence  of  Isolation. 

Isolation  necessarily  plays  an  important  role  in  the  evolution 
of  species.  Darwin  laid  particular  stress  on  the  influence  which 
species  sharing  the  same  habitat  exert  on  one  another.  Thus, 
the  vegetation  of  Paraguay  would  be  considerably  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present  if  cattle  or  horses  existed  there  in  a 
feral  state ;  but  the  absence  of  cattle  and  horses  is  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  a  certain  fly  which  lays  its  egg  in  the  navels  of 
these  animals  when  first  bom.  The  number  of  these  flies  depends 
on  that  of  other  insects,  and  they,  in  turn,  depend  upon  the 
existence  of  certain  insectivorous  birds.  In  the  same  way,  in 
England,  humble-bees  are  the  only  bees  which  visit  red  clover, 
as  other  bees  cannot  reach  the  nectar.  But  the  number  of 
humble-bees  in  any  district  depends,  in  great  measure,  upon 
the  number  of  field-mice ;  and  the  number  of  field-mice  is  de- 
pendent  on  the  number  of  cats  ;  so  that,  eventually,  the  amount 
of  red  clover  in  a  district  is  intricately  bound  up  with  the  number 
of  cats  in  that  district.^  These  well-known  examples  which 
Darwin  gives  of  the  mutual  influence  exerted  by  species  having 
the  same  habitat  suffice  to  give  an  illustration  of  what  we 
mean. 

An  acquaintance  with  these  phenomena  prepares  us  to  expect 
their  corollary,  that  any  change  in  the  flora  or  fauna  of  a  given 
district  must  necessarily  react  on  all  the  other  species  in- 
habiting that  district,  probably  causing  them  to  vary  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  habitat  of  a  species 
is  changed,  when  it  finds  itself  transported  into  new  conditions, 
a  variation  will  set  in ;  for  the  species  will  have  to  undergo 

1  The  Origin  of  Species,  pp.  89,  90. 
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ion  to  its  changed  environment.  The  variation  will 
be  readily  persistent  in  proportion  as  the  species  in  its  new 
surroundings  remains  isolated  from  the  species  whose  habitat 
it  formerly  shared.  And  likewise,  if  a  single  individual  of  a 
species  be  transported  into  a  new  environment,  any  variation 
which  may  set  in  will  have  a  greater  chance  of  becoming  per- 
manent, and  of  evolving  into  a  new  and  well-defined  species, 
if  this  individual  and  its  descendants  are  isolated  from  the  parent 
species. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  law  of  evolution,  that  the 
development  and  difEerentiation  of  species  is  promoted  by  iso- 
lation. Suppose  the  normally  fertilised  female  of  a  butterfly 
to  be  transported  by  a  bird  from  the  mainland  to  an  island  on 
which  no  single  member  of  the  species  existed.  The  fact  that 
thiB  butterfly  could  multiply  without  crossing  with  individuals 
of  the  parent  species  on  the  mainland  would  not  in  itself  be  any 
reason  for  the  evolution  of  a  new  variety.  But  supposing  this 
butterfly  to  differ,  in  any  insignificant  feature  of  colouring,  from 
the  parent  species — as  might,  indeed,  easily  arise  from  germinal 
selection — ^the  very  fact  of  its  isolation  from  the  parent  species 
will  almost  certainly  ensure  the  preservation  of  this  variation ; 
for,  supposing  the  latter  to  exist  in  a  majority  of  ids  in  the  germ- 
plasm  of  the  parent  butterfly,  it  will  be  transmitted  to  a  majority 
of  ids  in  the  germ-plasm  of  the  next  generation ;  and,  as  there 
is  no  risk  of  amphimixis  with  individuals  not  possessing  the 
variation  the  latter  is  very  likely  to  be  maintained,  and  to  become 
eventually,  through  amphimixis,  a  characteristic  of  the  species. 
The  reduction  of  the  ids  at  maturation  is  a  risk,  but  if  the  varia- 
tion exists  in  a  large  majority  of  ids,  this  risk  is  considerably 
lessened ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  variation  obtains  in  an 
ever  greater  number  of  individuals,  the  maturation  reduction 
loses  its  importance.  Variations  which  develop  into  character- 
istics of  a  species  solely  through  isolation  may  be  termed  "  varia- 
tions efiected  through  amixis." 
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It  is  still  more  propitious  to  the  evolution  of  species  if  an 
isolated  territory  be  large  enough  to  afEord  sustenance,  not  only 
for  the  originally  transported  species,  but  for  others  nearly 
related.  In  this  case,  the  original  species  can  adapt  itself  to  a 
number  of  difEerent  environmental  conditions,  and  a  number  of 
new  species,  not  merely  of  new  varieties,  can  be  formed.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  those  land-snails  of  the  island  of  Celebes 
which  we  have  already  mentioned ;  as  the  original  emigrant 
multiplied  its  descendants,  these  distributed  themselves  more 
and  more  over  the  island,  and  were  compelled  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  new  conditions;  with 
the  result  that  a  number  of  new  species  were  formed,  difEering 
among  themselves,  however,  only  in  comparatively  trivial 
features,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  find  among  the  varieties 
of  the  same  species.  We  have,  in  the  case  of  the  Celebes  snails, 
a  good  example  of  the  co-operation  of  isolation  and  natural 
selection,  the  latter  selecting  those  individuals  most  adaptable 
to  the  new  environment.  Darwin  has  expressed  the  view  that 
'^  if  an  isolated  area  be  very  small,  either  from  being  surrounded 
by  barriers,  or  from  having  very  peculiar  physical  conditions, 
the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  will  be  small ;  and  this  will 
retard  the  production  of  new  species  through  natural  selection, 
by  decreasing  the  chances  of  favourable  variation  arising." 
And,  further,  that  '^  although  small  isolated  areas  have  been  in 
some  respects  highly  favourable  for  the  production  of  new 
species,  yet  the  course  of  modification  will  generally  have  been 
more  rapid  on  large  areas ;  and  what  is  more  important,  the 
new  forms  produced  on  large  areas,  which  have  already  been 
victorious  over  many  competitors,  will  be  those  that  will  spread 
most  widely,  and  will  give  rise  to  the  greatest  number  of  new 
varieties  and  species."  ^ 

Thus,  isolation  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  transformation  of  species.    Its  action  will  be  all  the  more 

1  The  Origin  of  Species,  pp.  128  ff. 
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benefioial  when  the  isolated  area  is  large  enough  to  support  a 
number  of  species,  and  when  the  original  species  can  difEerentiate 
itself  into  several  new  species,  according  to  the  difEerences  in 
climatic  and  other  conditions  obtaining  in  the  area.  An  isolated 
area,  if  it  be  too  small,  inhibits  further  difEerentiation ;  but  a 
larger  area,  capable  of  afEording  sustenance  to  a  number  of  species, 
will  be  doubly  advantageous  :  firstly,  because  isolation  from  the 
parent  species  permits  of  greater  development  of  variations ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  mutual  influence  exerted  by  the  isolated 
species,  and  the  greater  necessity  for  rigorous  adaptation,  will 
involve  a  keener  competition,  and,  consequently,  a  stronger  set 
of  survivors.^ 

^  Darwin  has  shown  that  many  animals  and  plants  which  we  might  at 
fint  think  ooold  not  be  transported  from  one  country  to  another  over  the 
aea  are,  nevertheless,  so  transported.  We  can  understand  birds  and 
batterflies  and  bats  being  blown  by  the  wind  across  vast  tracts  of  sea,  but 
we  oonld  not  have  predicted  that  seeds  could  be  transported  in  the  in- 
testine of  a  bird,  or  that  minute  animals  could  be  carried  across  the  ocean 
in  a  gmall  mass  of  earth  or  mud  adhering  to  the  bird's  foot ;  such  is  the  case, 
however.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  such  passive  migrations  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  origin  of  species. 

Not  only  an  island,  but  also  a  lofty  mountain  or  plateau,  may  form  an 
isolated  area.  Isolation  in  an  absolute  sense  cannot  be  imagined,  for 
there  is  probably  no  spot  entirely  inaccessible  under  any  conditions  to 
any  species.  And  if  we  find  species  existing  in  any  area,  it  is  always 
possible  that  others  may  likewise  arrive.  Nevertheless,  isolation  may  be 
complete  during  the  whole  period  which  our  observation  is  capable  of 
embracing.  We  must  also  take  into  account  the  climatic  and  geological 
conditions  and  the  possible  changes  which  may  occur,  such  as  the  sinking 
oi  the  land  and  its  washing  away  by  the  sea,  and  vice  versa,  the  sudden 
elevation  of  new  land  as  a  result  of  volcanic  disturbances,  etc.  It  is 
possible  that  several  endemic  species  of  snails  which  are  found  on  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  Galapagos  Islands  were  there  previously  to  the 
sinking  of  the  land  which  formerly  joined  these  islands  with  the  mainland. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  which  are  some  3,000  miles  from  the  American 
coast,  have  a  very  interesting  snail  fauna,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
400  endemic  species ;  and  Weismann  is  of  opinion  that  these  endemic 
species  owe  their  origin  to  accidental  importation  by  birds  from  th* 
contment.  These  islands  possess  also  eighteen  endemic  species  of  birds. 
The  Galapagos  Islands,  which  lie  some  750  miles  from  the  mainland, 
possess  twenty-one  endemic  species  of  birds.    The  island  of  Madeira 

possesses  109  endemic  species  of  snails,  but  only  one  single  endemic  species 

in 
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D. — The  Extinction  op  Species. 

We  have  seen  that  a  species  is  a  complex  of  (adaptations,  and 
that  species  result,  in  every  case,  from  adaptation  to  the  en- 
vironment. It  is  not  those  general  variations  which  De  Vries 
has  called  mutations  that  are  the  cause  of  the  origin  of  new 
species  ;  for  such  mutations,  as  De  Vries  has  shown,  are  in  them- 
selves neither  good  nor  bad.  Their  preservation  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  due  to  natural  selection ;  for  the  latter  can  only  act  in  cases 
of  adaptation  when  two  variations  present  themselves,  one  of 
which  is  more  advantageous  to  the  species  in  the  given  condi- 
tions. If  mutation  were  the  origin  of  those  organic  distinctions 
which  we  call  species,  natural  selection  would  be  reduced  to  the 
negative  role  of  eliminating  those  variations  which  were  useless 
or  harmful.  The  possibilities  of  transformation  would  obviously 
be  greatly  reduced  if  mutation  were  the  sole  cause ;  and  it  b 
difficult  to  see  what  cause  could  act  on  the  different  members 

of  bird.  This  rarity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Madeira  is  lees  than  200  miles 
distant  from  the  African  coast,  and  that,  as  many  mainland  birds  are 
blown  over  to  the  island  every  year,  crossing  between  the  island  birdB 
and  those  from  the  mainland  has  been  frequent,  with  the  result  that  new 
variations  have  always  been  kept  in  check  by  amphimixis. 

Amizis,  or  the  prevention,  through  isolation,  of  crossing  with  the  parent 
species,  does  not,  however,  necessarily  lead  to  variation.  In  Sardinia  we 
find  two  varieties  of  the  species  Vanessa  wiica,  one  of  which  is  endemic 
and  has  varied  distinctly  from  the  parent  species,  while  the  other  has  not 
varied.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  two  stocks  were  not  isolated  al 
the  same  time,  but  we  can  find  no  justification  for  this  supposition  and 
its  corollary,  that  the  variation  manifested  by  the  endemic  stock  is  due  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  climate.  There  are  some  butterflies  which  oooor 
both  in  the  Alps  and  in  the  Polar  regions.  Some  of  these  have  varied,  so 
that  we  can  distinguish  an  Alpine  from  a  Polar  variety,  but  oth^B  have 
remained  the  same  in  the  two  regions ;  and  yet  we  know  that  all  of  them 
were  isolated  at  the  same  time.  The  explanation  is  that  at  the  time  of 
geographical  separation  during  the  Glacial  period  one  of  the  species  waf 
in  a  period  of  variation,  whereas  the  other  was  in  a  period  of  constancy. 
Isolation  has  prevented  the  variations  from  being  "  swamped,"  while  it 
has  had  no  effect  on  the  other  species,  which  remain  to-day  as  they  wne 
in  the  Gladal  period  before  their  separation  from  the  parent  specieB.    No 
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of  any  species  with  sufficient  uniformity  and  regularity  to 
produce  the  numerous  varieties  which  we  see  in  the  organic 
world  to-day,  unless  it  be  the  environing  conditions.  But  it 
is  evident  that,  although  food  and  climate  play  a  role  in  the 
production  of  new  varieties,  they  could  not  possibly  have  effected 
all  those  minute  changes  in  the  structure  and  function  of 
organisms,  which  are  undoubtedly  adaptations  to  the  vital 
conditions.  When  we  consider,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
whale,  or  of  the  difEerent  bird  species,  or  of  the  luminous  organs 
of  deep-sea  fishes — to  mention  only  a  few — ^it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  so  far-sighted  a  biologist  as  Delage  can  reject  the  theory  of 
individual  variation  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  evolution  of 
species ;  and  go  so  far  as  to  declare,  with  Lamarck,  that  food, 
climate,  use,  and  disuse,  are  the  sole  causes  of  such  evolution. 

Tariation  had  set  in  at  the  time  of  separation,  and,  no  condition  having 
nnoe  arisen  capable  of  determining  a  variation,  amixis  alone  has  been 
insufficient  to  effect  one. 

That  isolation  or  amixis  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  origin  of  new 
speciee  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  figures  quoted  in  this  note,  for  all 
endemic  species  are,  as  their  name  indicates,  due  to  isolation.  Romanes 
has  used  the  term  **  isolation  "  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  include  all  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  range  of  intercrossing  is  narrowed  among 
variants.  Prominent  among  these  is  what  we  may  term  ''sexual" 
isolation,  or  the  physiological  hindrance  to  intercrossing  among  such 
variants.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  struggle  for  existence  favourable 
variants  are  selected  at  the  expense  of  the  original  non-varying  forms ; 
that  the  latter,  becoming  ever  less  and  less  numerous,  are  eventually 
tuppressed ;  and  that  the  favourable  variants,  unless  they  were  '*  isolated  " 
ftom  the  parent  stock,  could  never  become  permanent.  This  organic 
progress  is  impossible  without  some  form  of  isolation.  The  whole  efficacy 
of  natural  selection  depends  on  a  certain  degree  of  "  isolation."  But  this 
more  general  ''  isolation,"  as  indicated  by  Romanes,  is  not  to  be  confused 
vith  spatial  isolation  on  a  separate  area ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Darwin 
and  Weismann  use  the  term. 

Hie  fewer  species  there  are  in  possession  of  an  island,  the  greater  are 
the  chances  of  variation  in  an  emigrant ;  for  the  more  space  and  food  there 
kt  the  better  is  it  able  to  multiply.  The  more  the  descendants  multiply, 
the  more  they  distribute  themselves  over  the  virgin  territory,  and  the 
more  likelihood  there  is  of  numerous  variations  setting  in,  and  of  munerous 
spedes  being  originated.  This  is  probably  the  reason  of  the  great  number 
of  endemic  species  of  snails  on  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

10—2 
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In  the  phenomenon  of  the  origin  of  species,  more,  perhaps,  than 
in  any  other,  we  see  the  action  of  selection.^ 

The  life-history  of  species  is  sometimes  compared  to  that  of 
organisms.    Species,  it  has  been  said,  undergo,  like  organisms, 

^  The  oase  of  the  luminous  organs  of  deep-sea  fishes  is  particulariy, 
instruotiye.  In  some  instances  we  find  glands  which  secrete  a  luminous 
suhstanoe ;  in  otheis  we  have  before  us  a  complicated  organ,  resembling  a 
lantern,  from  which  a  ray  of  light  is  projected  like  a  flash  from  a  light- 
house. This  apparatus  possesses  a  highly  developed  innraration,  and  its 
origin  can  certainly  not  be  due  to  mutation — that  is  to  say,  to  the  acci- 
dental sudden  emergence  of  discontinuous  variations  in  a  number  of 
individuals  without  relation  to  the  conditions  of  external  life.  As  little 
can  we  attribute  its  origin  to  climatic  influence,  for  not  every  species  of 
fish  possesses  this  luminous  apparatus,  but  only  some  deep-sea  species ; 
and  yet  the  climatic  conditions  must  act  in  a  manner  which  is  not  very 
diRsiinilar  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  difierent  zones  of  the  ocean.  At  aU 
events,  these  conditions  are  not  sufi&ciently  heterogeneous  to  account  for 
the  heterogeneity  of  luminous  organs  among  difierent  species.  Tb» 
transmission  of  tJie  effects  of  use  and  disuse  is,  as  we  have  seen,  highly 
improbable,  and — at  any  rate,  in  the  present  instance— it  can  find  no 
application.  These  complicated  "  lanterns  *'  are  found  in  very  diffecent 
species  of  deep-sea  fish,  and  their  utility  as  an  aid  in  catching  prey  is 
probable ;  for  Chun  has  pointed  out  that  they  serve  to  attract  the  smaller 
fish,  just  as  the  electric  lamp  attracts  insects.  But  not  all  the  diffoent 
species  have  the  luminous  organs  on  the  head  or  jaws.  Some  have  them 
on  the  flank,  others  on  the  ventral  surface  ;  and  Weismann  has  pointed 
out  how  very  probable  it  is  that  these  organs  on  the  flank  or  ventral  sur- 
face serve  to  illuminate  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  and  to  render  prey  visible 
in  the  darkness.  The  theory  of  Delage  and  De  Vries  is  incapable  of 
showing  why  these  luminous  organs  should  have  arisen  in  the  deep-sea 
fishes  and  not  in  those  species  whose  habitat  is  nearer  the  surface  ;  whereas 
their  origin  becomes  easily  explicable  if  we  see  in  such  organs  a  oase  of 
adaptation  to  peculiar  circumstances,  to  the  obscurity  of  the  ocean  depths. 
Those  individuals  which  exhibit  a  variation  in  the  cQrection  of  luminosity 
must  have  been  selected,  and  thus  the  evolution  of  the  peculiarity  would  ^ 
advance  until  it  was  completely  adapted.  f 

The  deep-eea  fishes  afford  another  instance  of  adaptation  in  their  eyos,    j 
which  are  often  unusually  large.    Every  organ  is  equally  the  result  of    f- 
adaptation,  as  is  also  the  entire  nervous  system.     The  whale  among    f- 
marine  animals  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  adaptation.    It    j 
belongs  to  the  class  of  mammals,  but  its  body  has  wholly  changed  its    | 
shape,  having  become  similar  to  that  of  a  fish.     The  hind -legs  have  dis-    |t 
appeared  entirely,  being  represented  only  by  vestiges  within  the  muscular 
system ;  the  fore-legs  have  been  transformed  into  flippers,  but  the  usual 
skeletal  parts  are  all  present.    The  hairy  covering  of  the  ancestors  has  nov 
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the  ordeal  of  birth,  growth,  decline,  and  extinction.  If  it  can 
be  said  of  species  that  they  have  no  power  of  transcending  a 
certain  limit  of  life,  death  must  be  for  them,  as  for  multicellular 
organisms,  a  constitutional  necessity. 

The  death  of  multicellular  organisms,  after  a  certain  age- 
fimit  is  reached,  is  a  consequence  of  evolution  itself.  Unicellular 
organisms  do  not  succumb,  as  the  multicellular  organisms  do, 
to  the  natural  wear  and  tear  of  life ;  having  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  growth,  the  unicellular  organism  divides  into  two— each 


80  completely  disappeared  that  it  is  sometimes  only  discoverable  as  a 
vestige  in  the  embryo.  All  these  transformations  are  adaptations  to  the 
aquatic  life,  and  have  been  called  forth  by  the  changed  conditions  of  life 
of  the  species. 

Belage,  in  his  criticisms  of  the  theory  of  selection  (VH4rediU,  etc., 
pp.  844  ff\  has  based  his  arguments  on  a  misunderstanding.  He  says  that, 
in  order  that  selection  may  favour  the  increase  or  decrease  of  any  part  of 
the  organism,  it  is  essential  that  this  increase  or  decrease  should  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  individual.  This  is  incontestably  true  ;  but  Delage  pro- 
ceeds to  ask,  following  Herbert  Spencer,  what  advantage  the  whale  has 
gained  from  the  progressive  atrophy  of  its  femur.  The  question  seems  to 
have  been  answered  by  Weismann.  We  have  seen  in  our  study  of  ger- 
minal selection  that,  although  the  continued  existence  of  a  part  which  has 
been  rendered  useless  owing  to  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  life  may  not 
be  in  itself  harmful  to  the  species  ;  nevertheless,  the  determinants  of  this 
useless  part  will  continue  to  attract  a  stream  of  intragerminal  nutrition 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  sustain  the  determinants  of  useful  parts  ; 
and  this  must  necessarily  entail  a  weakening  of  the  determinants  of  these 
useful  parts.  Therefore,  once  a  part  has  ceased  to  be  of  use,  selection 
Deoessarily  intervenes  by  withdrawing  the  intragerminal  nutriment  from 
the  determinants  of  this  useless  part.  We  must  also  remember  that 
selection  is  not  only  exercised  between  individuals  or  between  the  organs 
and  parts  of  the  same  individual,  but  that  it  operates  within  the  germ- 
plaem  itself. 

When  Delage  goes  on  to  say  that  "  une  variation  faible  ne  pent  con- 
stituer  un  grand  avantage,"  he  is  making  an  assertion  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove,  for  we  have  no  means  of  judging  in  many  cases  of  the 
biological  value  of  a  variation.  It  may  often  happen  that  a  variation  which 
is  apparently  insignificant  is,  nevertheless,  of  biological  value ;  and,  in 
any  case,  even  those  minor  variations  which  do  not  attain  biological  value 
are  none  the  less  determined  by  germinal  selection.  Delage  has  only 
considered  natural  selection.  The  most  insignificant  variation  is,  how- 
ever, none  the  less  due  to  selection  within  the  germ-plasm. 
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of  the  daughter  cells  reproduces  all  the  qualities  of  the  parent 
organism,  and  each  in  turn  goes  through  the  process  of  division. 
Unicellular  organisms  multiply  in  regular  progression — 1,  2,  4, 
8,  16,  32,  and  so  forth — but  each  organism  is  in  itself  immortal ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  succumb  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  life, 
but  simply  divides  into  two  when  it  reaches  a  certain  limit  of 
growth.  There  is  no  death  of  the  organism  in  the  physiological 
sense  of  the  word — except  that  form  of  death  which  is  due  to 
external  and  accidental  causes ;  in  fact,  for  the  Protozoa  death 
is  not  a  constitutional  necessity,  and  every  Protist  is  potentially 
inmiortal.  Death  is  a  physiological  phenomenon  which  is  not 
by  any  means  intrinsically  bound  up  with  organic  life  as  such, 
but  is  introduced  at  a  later  stage  of  evolution,  as  a  consequence 
of  that  evolution.    It  is  a  result  of  the  division  of  labour.^ 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Metazoa, 
it  is  the  soma  alone  which  is  subject  to  the  physiological  necessity 
of  death  ;  the  germ-plasm  is  inmiortal.  The  somatic  cells  of  the 
organism  are  mortal ;  they  die,  and  must  necessarily  die,  for 
their  preservation  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  species  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  In  the  case  of  these  complicated 
organisms  it  would  be  impossible  for  reproduction  to  be  effected 
by  fission ;  and  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  effect  the 
integral  transmission  of  the  parent  organism  to  each  of  the 
progeny.  The  growth  and  complication  of  the  organism,  the 
ever-increasing  division  of  labour  among  the  parts,  require  that 
a  distinct  substance  be  set  apart  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
species.  We  have  seen  that  this  substance  is  the  chromatin 
substance  in  the  nucleus  of  the  germ-cells  ;  and  this  germ  sub- 
stance is  immortal.  It  transmits  itself  integrally  from  one 
generation  to  another,  and  this  transmission  is  essential^for  the 
continuity  of  the  species. 

Thus  we  see  that  death  is  a  direct  consequence  of  differen- 

1  Weismann,    VoHriige  iiber  Deszendenstheorie,  i.  211-214;    A.   Dasti^, 
La  Vie  ei  la  MoH,  pp,  326  ff.     Paris,  1905. 
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tiation  and  evolution ;  that  it  is  an  adaptation  of  the  higher 
multicellular  organisms  to  the  conditions  of  life  itself,  brought 
about,  as  it  is,  by  the  necessity  for  the  int^al  transmission  of 
an  hereditary  substance,  and  the  impossibility  of  thus  trans- 
mitting a  developed  organism.  Immortality — and  this  word 
is  to  be  understood  in  a  merely  biological  sense — ^is  the  property 
of  the  lowest  organisms,  and  of  the  germ-plasm  of  the  higher 
organisms.  The  soma-plasm,  however,  is  incapable  of  exceeding 
certain  age-limits. 

If  we  turn  now  from  individual  organisms  to  species,  we  do 
not  find  any  parallel  between  the  ontogenetic  development  of 
the  one  and  the  phylogenetic  evolution  of  the  other.  This  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  a  denial  of  the  biogenetic  law,  the 
formulation  of  which  by  Fritz  Miiller  and  Haeckel  was  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  modem  biology. 
But  though  the  embryonic  development  of  the  individual 
recapitulates  the  history  of  the  species,  either  in  complete, 
though  abbreviated,  fashion  (palingenesis),  or  in  a  more  or  less 
modified  manner  (cenogenesis),  this  does  not  imply  that  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  ontogeny  should  resemble  the  phylogeny 
of  species  in  general.  In  other  words,  the  phylogeny  is  not 
necessarily  subjected  to  the  laws  of  birth,  growth,  decline,  and 
extinction,  to  which  the  ontogeny  is  subjected. 

Whereas  the  death  of  the  soma  is  a  constitutional  necessity 
for  multicellular  organisms,  it  does  not  appear  that  death  is, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  necessity  for  the  species.  The 
fact  that  the  species  is  a  complex  of  adaptations,  that  it  has 
its  origin  in  a  variation  which  has  been  developed  by  natural 
selection,  shows  that  the  species  is  not  immortal  or  eternal ; 
and  palaeontology  affords  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
innumerable  species  have  been  annihilated  in  the  course  of 
ages.  Indeed,  not  only  species,  but  entire  genera — ^nay,  entire 
classes — ^have  been  rooted  out ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  con- 
cluded that  every  species  must  necessarily  pass  through  the 
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oyole  of  evolution  and  dissolution  which  the  individual  organism 
exhibits. 

Although  it  is  incontestably  true  that  every  species  must 
partake  of  the  fate  of  the  world  in  toto,  and,  along  with  this 
globe  on  which  they  live,  one  day  vanish,  as  so  many  myriads  of 
other  worlds  have  done,  in  the  boundless  space  and  time  in  which 
the  cosmos  is  plunged ;  yet  there  seems  no  reason  for  afiBbrming 
that  a  species  must  pass  through  a  cycle  of  evolution  and  disso- 
lution owing  to  some  inherent  necessity  of  the  germ-plasm.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  affirmed  that  the  intragerminal  force  which 
brings  about  the  evolution  of  species  brings  about  their  disso- 
lution also ;  and,  if  we  accept  Nageli's  theory  of  the  species  as 
a  resultant  of  internal  forces  only,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
our  supposing  that  the  mysterious  vital  force  does  indeed 
cause  the  regression  and  death  of  species,  as  well  as  their  birth. 
There  is,  however,  no  justification  for  postulating  this  force, 
nor,  indeed,  any  "'inherent  vital  principle"  independent  of 
selection ;  such  mystical  principles  lie  outside  the  domain  of 
science. 

If  species  were  indeed  subject  to  a  fatal  law  of  evolution 
and  dissolution,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  extinction  of  some 
species  should  ensue  so  much  sooner  than  that  of  others.  Among 
the  Cephalopoda,  the  Nautilus  has  certainly  existed  sinoe  the 
Silurian  epoch ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  other  species 
have  had  a  far  shorter  existence.  Neumayer  has  shown  that 
palseontologieal  evidence  aU  goes  to  prove  this  great  inequality 
in  the  lange\'ity  of  species,  an  inequality  which  is  far  too  marked 
to  warrant  the  idea  of  a  physiological  death  of  species  similar 
to  the  ph\*siological  death  of  individuals.  At  the  same  time, 
this  great  inequality  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  real  reason  for  the 
extinction  of  species — ^namely,  inability  to  adapt  themselves. 

The  case  of  the  extinct  order  of  Trilobites  illustrates  what 
w^  mean.  The  Trilobites  seem  to  have  been  exterminated  in 
the  Silurian  epochs  precisely  at   the  time  when  the  various 
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Nautili  made  their  appearance.    It  is  very  probable  that  the 
extinction  of  the  Tiilobites  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the 
eTolution  of  the  Nautili.    It  may  be  said  that  the  Tiilobites 
succumbed  because  they  were  attacked  by  senile  decay,  that 
they  were  too  old  to  resist  the  assaults  of  younger  and  more 
vigorous  enemies.    But,  on  the  contrary,  the  extinction  of  the 
Tiilobites  is  certainly  due  to  their  failure  to  adapt  themselves 
to  new  and  modified  conditions.    Greater  swiftness,  more  rapid 
multiplication,  and  greater  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  Nautili, 
weie  responsible  for  the  extinction  of  the  Trilobites.    The  latter, 
long  adapted  to  constant  conditions,  were  unable  to  adapt 
themselves  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  the  suddenly  modified 
environment;  and  this  failure  to  adapt  themselves  was  due, 
not  to  senile  decay,  but  to  the  fact  that,  in  old  and  constant 
species,  the  determinants  of  the  species  are  in  a  majority  in  all 
the  ids  of  the  germ-plasm,  which  is  consequently  unable  to  change 
its  constitution  except  very  slowly  and  gradually.    The  environ- 
ment, in  a  word,  changed  too  rapidly  for  the  determinants  of 
the  long-adapted  germ-plasm  to  keep  pace  with  it. 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  extinction   of   species  may  un- 
doubtedly be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  necessary  variations 
involved  in  readaptation  do  not  come  about  quickly  enough. 
In  other  cases  such  extinction  may  be  due  to  simple  and  direct 
inferiority  in  the  struggle  for  existence ;  and  this  is  the  case 
with  all  those  species  which  formerly  existed  wild  in  Europe, 
the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  lynx,  etc.,  which  have  now  been  nearly 
completely  exterminated  by  man.    Or,  again,  in  other  cases 
it  may  be  due  to  a  change  in  the  fiora  of  a  region — ^as,  for  instance, 
in  St.  Helena,  where  the  destruction  of  the  dense  forests  which 
used  to  cover  the  island  brought  in  its  train  the  extinction  of 
the  endemic  species  of  that  island.     To  such  an  extent  has  man 
persisted  in  the  destruction  of  wild    animals   that  European 
Governments  have  been  compelled  to  take  steps  to  secure  a 
^^  close  season ''  for  the  girafEe,  the  lion,  and  other  wild  animals 
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in  Africa.  And  this  destruction  of  species  by  man  is  but  a  par- 
ticularly vivid  illustration  of  what  has  been  aocomplished  by 
the  warfare  of  species  against  species  throughout  the  ages,  and 
of  what  is  still  going  on  every  day  before  our  eyes. 

And  it  is  not  only  non-human  species  which  become  the 
victims  of  elimination  through  human  agency ;  the  lower  races 
of  mankind  give  way  before  the  evolution  of  the  superior  races. 
'^  When  civilised  nations  come  into  contact  witii  barbarians  the 
struggle  is  short,  except  where  a  deadly  climate  gives  its  aid  to 
the  native  race.  Of  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  victory  of 
civilised  nations,  some  are  plain  and  simple,  others  complex 
and  obscure.  We  can  see  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  will 
be  fatal  in  many  ways  to  savages,  for  they  cannot,  or  will  not, 
change  their  habits.  New  diseases  and  vices  have  in  some 
cases  proved  highly  destructive,  and  it  appears  that  a  new 
disease  often  causes  much  death,  until  those  who  are  most 
susceptible  to  its  destructive  influence  are  gradually  weeded 
out ;  and  so  it  may  be  with  spirituous  liquors,  as  well  as  with 
the  unconquerably  strong  taste  for  them  shown  by  so  many 
savages.  It  further  appears,  mysterious  as  is  the  fact,  that  the 
first  meeting  of  distinct  and  separated  people  generates  disease.''  ^ 
The  inferior  human  race,  like  the  animal  species,  is  eliminated, 
not  because  it  is  in  itself  physically  decrepit  and  senile,  but 
because  it  is  relatively  inferior  to  its  competitors.  The  savage 
whose  land  is  uncultivated  is  not  biologically  degenerate,  but 
when  his  land  is  placed  under  cultivation  he  is  unable  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  new  conditions  of  life  ;  and  failure  to  adapt  one- 
self involves  extinction. 

Weismann  has  said  that  when  we  speak  of  the  ''  senile  decay  " 
of  a  species,  or  of  its  alleged  inability  to  undergo  any  further 
evolution,  we  are  indulging  in  wholly  unscientific  fictions.^ 
Neither  species  nor  races  suffer  senile  decay.    The  extinction  of 

1  Darwin,  The  DescerU  of  Man,  p.  283  (edition  1901). 
«  VoHrdge,  ii.  298. 


CHAPTER  X 

PARENTS  AND  OFFSPBINO 

We  have  seen  that  the  hereditary  substance — ^the  germ-plasm 
-of  every  organism  is  composed  of  ids.    We  have  also  seen  that 
the  hereditary  substance  is  transmitted  intact  from  one  generation 
to  another,  that  it  is  continuous,  not  made  afresh  in  the  course 
of  generations.    The  doctrine  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ- 
plasm  must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  most  important  conclusions 
of  biological  research  since  Darwin's  statement  of  the  law  of 
natural  selection.    Thus,  the  germ-plasm  of  every  individual  is 
composed  of  the  ids  of  all  his  ancestors.    This  does  not  mean 
that  the  germ-plasm  of  a  human  being  includes  the  ids  of  the 
Amceba ;  for  the  ids  do  not  remain  eternally  immutable.    In 
reality,  no  single  id  corresponds  to  the  likeness  of  any  one  of  our 
animal  ancestors  ;  for  the  character  of  those  ancestors  was  deter- 
mined, not  by  any  single,  but  by  oK,  or  by  the  majority,  of  the 
ids  of  the  germ-plasm  of  each.    And  in  the  course  of  generations 
many  ids  must  have  been  eliminated  as  the  result  of  the  so-called 
"  reducing  divisions  "  ;  and  in  this  elimination  of  ancestral  ids, 
according  to  Weismann,  we  find  the  reason  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  polar  bodies  from  the  egg,  and  for  the  successive  divisions 
of    the    sperm-cell    before   it    attains   maturity.      The  share 
of  the  Amoeba  in  the  constitution  of  the  germ-plasm  of  the 
human  being   must  necessarily  be  infinitesimal ;   during  the 
course  of  ages  amphimixis  and  successive  reductions  have  been 
perpetually  ^'  renewing  "  the  germ-plasm  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions, so  to  speak,  mingling  new  ids,  efEecting  new  combinations, 
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fixed  to  be  capable  of  modification  except  after  many  genera- 
tions ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  enemy  multipUes  and  gains 
more  and  more  grounnd.  This  failure  to  readapt  itself  must,  as 
we  have  said,  have  proved  fatal  to  many  a  species.  But  other 
causelt,  such  as  direct  physical  inferiority,  or  a  change  of  climatic 
conditions,  of  food,  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  a  region,  may  also 
operate ;  or  else  many,  or  all,  of  these  causes  may  combine. 
In  some  cases  we  may  be  able  to  point,  almost  with  certainty, 
to  the  predominance  of  a  particular  cause ;  in  other  cases  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  exact  part  played  by  the 
various  factors.  But  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  referring  the  extinction  of  species  to  any  cause 
beyond  the  changes  produced  in  the  environing  conditions,  in 
climate,  food,  etc.,  and  to  the  failure  to  effect  with  sujfficient 
rapidity  the  changes  necessary  to  readaptation.  The  extinction 
of  species  does  not  warrant  a  belief  in  the  theory  of  a  vital  force 
any  more  than  their  origin  does.^ 

^  The  case  in  which  a  species  is  destroyed  by  being  directly  inferior  to 
a  new  spedee  (for  instance,  the  extermination  of  the  giraffe  by  man)  may 
be  included  in  the  category  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  environing 
conditions.  The  contact  of  the  giraffe  with  man  effects  a  fatal  change  in 
the  giraffe's  conditions  of  life. 
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The  result  of  the  reducing  division,  as  far  as  its  significance 
for  the  theory  of  descent  is  concerned,  is  to  render  the  germ- 
cells  of  the  individual  of  difEerent  hereditary  value.    If  we  take 
four  chromosomes  as  the  normal  number  for  a  species,  and 
suppose  two,  A  and  B,  to  have  been  inherited  by  an  individual 
from  the  mother,  and  two,  C  and  D,  from  the  father,  it  is  evident 
that,  through  the  reduction  division,  either  the  id  combination 
A  and  B  can  be  separated  from  C  and  D,  or  else  A  and  C  from 
B  and  D,  or  else  A  and  D  from  B  and  C.    Thus,  six  different 
id  combinations  can  be  realised  in  any  one  germ-cell ;  or,  in  other 
words,  there  may  be  six  kinds  of  germ-cells,  each  possessing  a 
di&rent  id  combination.    If  we  suppose  this  '^  neotaxis  "  of 
the  germ-plasm  to  take  place  in  both  male  and  female  germ- 
eells,  we  shall  find  that,  after  fertilisation,  6x6=36  hetero- 
geneous individuals  may  be  produced  from  the  germ-plasm  of 
the  two  parents.    Obviously,  the  greater  the  number  of  chromo- 
somes, the  greater  the  possible  number  of  combinations.    If 
we  take  eight  as  the  normal  number  of  chromosomes  we  shall 
have  seventy  possible  combinations,  if  we  take  sixteen  we  have 
12,870.    The  possibility  of  new  combinations  is  immense  if  we 
suppose  amphimixis  between  two  individuals  of  such  a  species, 
bringing    together    70  x  70,    or    12,870  x  12,870   potentialities. 
The  normal  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  human  species  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  sixteen,  so  that  the  latter  figures  are  applicable 
in  this  case. 

We  see  that  the  possibility  of  effecting  new  combinations  by 
amphimixis  is  enormous ;  and  the  chief  role  of  amphimixis  is 
undoubtedly  the  preservation  and  multiplication  of  variations 
within  a  species.  For  only  in  so  far  as  a  species  presents  an 
immense  number  of  variations  can  natural  selection  act. 
Natural  selection  requires  for  its  action  great  numbers  ;  and  if  a 
species  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  constant  adaptation  of  its 
members  to  environing  conditions,  that  species  must  present 
a  great  number  of  individuals  to  be  selected.    If,  therefore,  the 
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neotaxis  of  the  genn-plasm  were  less  productive  of  heterogeneous 
id  combinations,  the  number  of  heterogeneous  individuals 
composing  a  species  would  be  reduced.  And,  for  the  purpose 
of  natural  selection,  it  is  not  the  number  of  homogeneous,  but 
the  number  of  heterogeneous,  individuals  which  counts.  A 
species  which  contains  a  million  individuals,  each  of  which  is 
homogeneous  with  all  the  rest,  has  merely  the  selective  value 
of  one  single  individual.  We  thus  see  the  immense  importance 
of  the  reducing  divisions  and  of  amphimixis  in  efEecting  varia- 
tions. We  are  justified,  indeed,  in  regarding  these  processes 
as  the  ultimate  source  of  all  organic  variation. 

Although  the  number  of  possible  combinations  resulting  from 
amphimizb  between  two  individuals  is  very  large,  nevertheless, 
when  we  remember  that,  in  the  case  of  the  male  partner  especially, 
an  enormous  number  of  germ-cells  are  produced  in  a  lifetime,  it 
will  appear  probable  that  several  of  the  progeny  of  the  same  pair 
of  parents  will  be  homogeneous.  As  heterogeneity  is  essential 
for  natural  selection  to  act  upon  in  order  to  efEect  adaptation,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find,  if  we  may  speak  figuratively,  that 
Nature  has  taken  further  means  to  ensure  the  necessary  amount  of 
heterogeneity.  Recent  observation  has  shown  that,  in  some 
cases,  the  male  and  female  elements  in  the  nucleus  of  the 
fertilised  o\*um  remain  distinct  from  each  other  right  through 
the  embryonic  development  until  the  germ-cells  of  the  ofEspring 
appear.  It  may  be  that  this  distinctness  is  maintained  all 
through  the  ontogeny.  But  if  the  male  and  female  elements, 
instead  of  being  blended  in  the  primitive  germ-cell,  remain 
distinct  from  each  other  throughout  the  ontogeny,  the  total 
number  of  combinations  realisable  bv  the  union  of  male  and 
female  chromosomes  is  not  exhausted  when  amphimixiB  is 
effected ;  fresh  combinations  may  present  themselves  at  every 
successive  reducing  division,  in  the  production  of  all  the  countless 
germ-ceUs  during  the  life  of  the  individual. 

The  child  is  the  i^sultant  of  the  determining  forces  of  all  the 
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ids  of  the  germ-plasm.  Among  the  different  determinant 
complexes  which  proceed  from  the  heterogeneous  ids,  the 
complex  which  will  have  the  greatest  chance  of  determining  the 
nature  of  a  germ-cell  will  be  that  represented  by  the  greatest 
number  of  hemodynamic  determinants.  Hemodynamic  deter- 
minants, whether  inherited  from  one  of  the  parents  or  from  both 
of  them,  will  always  compound  their  respective  forces,  whereas 
the  heterod}mamic  determinants  can,  at  most,  produce  a  diagonal 
result;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  often  happen  that  they 
inhibit  one  another,  and,  by  reason  of  their  opposition,  mutually 
neutralise  their  influence.  When  a  small  minority  of  homo- 
dynamic  determinants  is  opposed  to  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  heterodynamic  ones,  the  former  will  necessarily  be  rendered 
powerless  as  far  as  their  effect  on  the  development  is  concerned  ; 
and  if  a  group,  or  groups,  of  heterod}mamic  determinants  should 
acquire  renewed  strength  as  a  result  of  amphimixis,  this  small 
minority  may  be  eliminated  entirely  from  the  germ-plasm. 
Nevertheless,  hemodynamic  determinants  are  by  their  nature 
more  likely  to  acquire  an  influence  in  the  determining  of  the 
germ-plasm  than  heterodynamic  ones ;  and  a  large  minority  of 
such  homodynamic  determinants  may  succeed  in  determining 
the  nature  of  the  germ-cell  when  the  majority  of  determinants 
are  heterodynamic,  and  mutually  inhibit  one  another. 

As  a  rule,  neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  has  a  prepon- 
derating hereditary  influence.  Nevertheless,  offspring  do  not 
represent  an  average,  or  a  "  middle  line,"  between  their  parents  ; 
for,  if  this  were  the  case,  all  the  children  of  a  pair  would  be 
similar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  child,  in  one  case,  resembles 
its  &ther,  in  another  its  mother,  in  a  third  case  it  resembles 
more  or  less  closely  one  of  its  forefathers,  and  occasionally  it 
is  what  is  called  a  monstrosity — ^that  is  to  say,  it  departs  more 
or  less  completely  from  the  morphological  type  of  the  species. 
The  differences  between  the  offspring  of  the  same  pair  are 
due  to  the  reduction  phenomena  which  we  have  noticed,  and 
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to  the  perpetual  rearrangement  or  "neotaxis"  of  the  germ- 
plasm. 

As  regards  the  crossing  of  old  and  stable  species,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  whereas  the  determinants  relating  to  the 
individual  character  may  be  different  in  every  id  of  the  germ- 
plasm,  the  determinants  relating  to  the  specific  characters  are 
identical  in  every  id.  Thus,  when  two  individuals  of  such  species 
cross,  the  hemodynamic  ids  of  the  one  meet  the  hemodynamic  ids 
of  the  other.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  all  the  ids  are  identical,  the 
reduction  of  the  plasm  can  produce  no  neotaxis,  for  every  re- 
mingling  will  be  a  remingling  of  identical  ids.  The  ofbpring  of 
such  first  crosses  must  therefore  be  identical  with  one  another 
as  far  as  the  specific  determinants  of  the  species  are  concerned ; 
only  secondary  and  individual  differences  can  obtain  among  them. 

In  the  crossing  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  species, 
the  specific  determinants  of  the  species  play  a  secondary  role. 
Differences  in  the  individual  characteristics  do  not  exist  merely 
between  the  two  parental  germ-plasms,  but  between  the  different 
ids  of  the  germ-plasm  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  species  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  two  species  are  identical  in  all  the  ids.  With 
regard  to  individual  characters,  the  different  combinations  of 
ids,  which  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result  of  each  successive 
reduction,  can  make  up  in  every  case  a  different  sum  of  forces ; 
so  that  either  parent  can  produce  germ-cells  containing  different 
organic  arrangements,  and,  inter  aliay  either  can  produce  in  an 
active  form  arrangements  which  were  latent  in  the  parent,  but 
which,  owing  to  the  chances  of  amphimixis  and  reduction,  obtain 
a  majority  in  the  plasm  of  the  offspring,  and  are  therefore  no 
longer  latent.^    Or  else  the  ids  of  one  parent  containing  a  specific 

^  Latent  characters  are  represented  by  a  minority  of  determinants  in 
the  germ-plasm  which  are  not  strong  enough  to  exert  any  influence  on  the 
development ;  but  they  form  a  reserve  which,  if  the  chances  of  amphi- 
mixis and  reduction  be  favourable,  may  obtain  a  majority  in  the  genn- 
plasm  of  the  offspring,  and  thereby  cause  the  latent  character  to  manifest 
itself  actively. 
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Tariation  may  be  opposed  by  the  homologous  ids  of  the  other 
]>arent  containing  another  specific  variation ;  and,  in  such  a 
case,  it  may  often  happen  that  the  biophors  of  the  one  parent 
are  inferior  in  assimilating  power  to  those  of  the  other  parent, 
so  that  the  variation  presented  by  the  one  parent  will  be  entirely 
absent  from  the  offspring. 

The  number  of  variations  rendered  possible  by  the  neotaxis 
of  the  germ-plasm  is,  as  we  have  seen,  enormous.  For  instance, 
let  us  suppose  the  germ-plasm  of  the  mother  to  consist  of  the 
homodynamic  idant  complex  A^,  and  the  germ-plasm  of  the 
father  to  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  the  same  idant  complex 
A^»  and  likewise  of  a  minority  of  ids  containing  variations  A^ 
and  cfi.  The  mother's  hereditary  substance  A^  will  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  hereditary  substance  A^  of  the  father,  and  the 
mingling  of  the  two  substanccs  as  a  result  of  amphimixis  can  only 
result  in  A^  -h  A^ — ^that  is  to  say,  in  a  summation  of  forces.  But 
the  paternal  germ-plasm  possess  id  complexes  A^  and  a^, 
which  are  not  counterbalanced  by  similar  id  complexes  in  the 
maternal  germ-plasm ;  and,  as  the  paternal  germ-plasm  is 
composed  of  A^  +  A^  +  o^,  whereas  the  maternal  germ-plasm 
is  limited  to  the  variation  A^,  homodynamic  with  the  paternal 
A^,  the  share  of  the  father  in  determining  the  o£Espring  will  be 
preponderant.  Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  the  maternal  germ- 
plasm  as  composed  of  a  single  variation  A^,  and  the  paternal 
germ-plasm  as  composed  of  the  variations  A^  +  A^  +  a^,  we  are 
speaking  of  the  germ-plasms  as  they  are  constituted  after  the 
reduction — ^in  their  '^  amphimixiated  "  condition,  so  to  speak  ; 
and  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  any  combination  is  really  as 
simple  as  this,  which  we  give  only  to  illustrate  how  the  pre- 
ponderance of  one  parent  can  be  brought  about. 

The  maternal  and  the  paternal  germ-cells  contain  only  one 
half  of  the  maternal  or  paternal  hereditary  substance,  the  other 
half  having  been  lost  through  the  reduction  process.  The  more 
or  less  numerous  ^gs  produced  by  the  mother  during  the  life- 
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history  do  not  contain  the  same  id  combinations,  any  more  than 
do  the  innumerable  sperm-cells  produced  by  the  male.  The 
greater  the  number  of  chromosomes  possessed  by  the  species, 
the  greater  the  number  of  possible  combinations  resulting  from 
the  perpetual  rearrangement  of  the  parental  elements  at  each 
successive  reduction  division.^ 

^  A  phenomenon  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  ''  return  to  the 
ancestral  type,"  or  atavism.    This  phenomenon  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
transmission  of  hitent  characters.    Retom  to  the  ancestral  type  is  almost 
always   observable   among   young  species.    Among  old   and   constant 
species  it  occurs  very  seldom,  if  at  all.    The  explanation  is  that  a  young 
species  may  still  possess  a  considerable  minority  of  determinants  of  an 
older  specific  type  in  its  germ-plasm ;  and  the  chances  of  reduction  and 
amphimixis  may  bring  about,  even  after  numerous  generations,  a  return 
to  this  type  by  the  sudden  "  majorisation  "  of  the  minority  of  old  de- 
terminanta.    In  proportion  as  a  species  increases  in  age  it  also  increases 
in  stability,  and  returns  to  the  ancestral  type  become  less  and  lees  frequent. 
Such  atavisms  are  aberrations  which,  being  unsuited  to  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  life  of  the  species,  do  not  propagate  their  kind.    The  experi- 
menta  of  breeders  tend  to  show  that  six  or  eight  generations,  as  a  rule, 
are  required  to  fix  a  new  character  definitely,  and  to  prevent  the  aooident 
of  an  atavistic  return  to  the  ancestral  type.    Atavism,  it  must  be  noted, 
may  occur  not  only  in  the  direct  line  of  descent,  but  also  in  the  collateral 
{vide  Ribot,  UHeriditi  psychologique^   pp.    107  ff.     Paris,  7th  edition, 
1905). 


APPENDIX  I 

TERATOLOGICAL  HEREDITY 

The  peculiar  mode  of  inheritaaoe  which  is  known  as  teratological  maj 
seem  at  fiist  sight  to  contradict  in  certain  respects  the  theory  of  the  non«> 
tranamiflsiQn  of  somatic  modifications.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  subject 
hs8  been  discussed,  either  in  the  works  of  Weismann  or  in  those  of  his 
foUowers.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  devote  a  little  space  to  a  con- 
lideration  of  the  facts.  Teratological  inheritance  involves  the  transmission 
of  certain  structural  malformations,  and  may  be  treated  under  the  heading 
of  morphological  pathology. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  these  pathological  mal- 
fonnations,  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  body  of  the  organism,  and 
are  indubitably  hereditary,  are  exclu&ivdy  wmatic. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  such  malformations,  which  often  present  the  appear- 
aikce  of  an  atavistic  return  to  an  ancestral  type,  are  never  to  be  found 
except  on  what  the  French  call  un  terrain  morbide.  They  are  the  somatic 
expressions  of  an  organic  disease  which  affects  the  germ-plasm  as  much  as 
the  soma. 

Illustrations  of  the  transmission  of  teratological  malformations  are 
numerous.     We  need  only  cite  a  few  examples,  as  this  ia  not  a  medical 
treatise.    The  symmetrical  atrophy  of  the  parietal  bone  of  the  cranium 
may  be  h^^ditary.    The  same  may  be  said  of  anomalies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arteries,  the  pathogenic  results  of  which  are  well  known. 
The  congenital  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  a  factor  predisposing 
to  pulmonary  tuberculosis.    Atresia  of  the  aorta  has  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  pathology  of  the  heart ;  chlorosis,  that  spontaneous  anaamio 
condition  which  manifests  itself  at  puberty,  is  sure  to  develop  on  ground 
which  is  well  prepared  by  the  abnormally  small  size  of  the  heart.     Aplasia 
of  the  arteries,  insufficient  development  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  and 
chlorosis,  can  be  hereditary.    Consumption  is  favoured  by  a  number  of 
malformations  of  the  thorax ;  and  all  these  abnormalities  have  the  result 
of  diminishing  the  respiratory  capacity  of  the  patient,  of  exaggerating  the 
already  insufficient  activity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lung ;  they  therefore 
predispose  the  patient  to  microbic  infection.    It  is  generally  admitted 
that  patients  suffering  from  thoracic  malformations  are  more  exposed  than 
others  to  bronchial  pneumonia.    The  inheritance  of  appendicitis  has  been 
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recorded  several  times,  and  F6r6  inclines  to  the  belief  that  this  is  due  to 
the  transmission  of  an  abnormal  anatomical  peculiarity.  The  inheritance 
of  arthritism  is,  according  to  some  authorities,  referable  to  a  predispositioa 
to  proliferation  on  the  part  of  the  connective  tissue,  combined  with  greater 
irritability,  which  renders  the  tissue  less  capable  of  resisting.  Gigantism 
may  also  be  hereditary.  Hypospadism,  abnormalitiee  of  the  testicle,  absence 
of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  can  aU  be  transmitted.  The  same  applies  to 
obesity ;  and  haemophilia,  which  is  accompanied  by  anomalies  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  heart,  of  the  capillaries,  and  of  the  arteries,  is  essentially 
hereditary.  Finally,  so  well-known  a  malformation  as  hare-lip  is  often 
transmitted. 

We  need  not  cite  further  instances.  The  medical  world  is  practically 
unanimous  as  to  the  hereditary  transmission  of  teratological  malfonnaticms, 
and  it  is  probable  that  familiarity  with  this  transmission,  coupled  with 
inadequate  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  Weismann,  has  led  the  medical 
profession  to  stand  aloof  from  his  theory  of  evolution;  whereas  the 
majority  of  non-medical  biologiste  have  adopted  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  to 
see  whether  Weismann's  theory  can  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of  the 
transmission  of  teratological  characters ;  for  a  theory  can  only  survive  if 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  facta ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  facta  of 
teratological  heredity  do  at  first  sight  present  a  difficulty. 

Dr.  Charles  F^r6,  of  BicStre,  has  collected  a  store  of  facts  rdating  to 
teratological  heredity  in  general,  and  to  the  relations  between  teratological 
malformations  and  neuropathic  diseases  in  particular.^  Accepting  the 
facte,  which,  he  states,  are  based  on  a  vast  number  of  authorities,  we  would 
submit  the  following  considerations. 

It  might  be  maintained  that  the  general  pathological  condition  of  the 
germ-plasm  of  the  parents,  a  condition  which  is  determined  by  various 
causes,  predisposes  the  offspring  to  teratological  malformations.  In  this 
case  the  latter  are  not  themselves  inherited;  what  is  inherited  is  the 
general  pathological  condition  which  serves  as  their  constitutional  basis. 
The  teratological  phenomena  themselves  are  not  hereditary,  but  congenital 
— that  is  to  say,  they  are  produced  by  some  accident  which  occurred  after 
the  act  of  procreation,  during  the  intra-uterine  period.  It  is  well  to  note 
the  difference  between  the  terms  "  hereditary  "  and  "  congenitaL*'  Those 
characteristics  alone  are  hereditary  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word  which 
are  directly  transmitted  from  the  germ -plasm  of  the  parents  to  the  germ- 
plasm  of  the  offspring ;  congenital  characteristics  are  those  which  are 
acquired  by  the  offspring  during  embryonic  development,  and  which 

'  Ch.  F^6,  La  Famille  nivropathique  :  Thiorie  tiraiologiqut  de  VhiridiU  et  de 
la  prHiapoaUion  morbides,  et  de  la  d^ghUreseenee,  pp.  152-191  (Paris.  Alcan. 
1898).  Vide  also  Isidore  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire,  HiHoirt  ghUraU  et  partieviUrt 
des  Anomalies  de  V Organisation,    3  vols.     Paris,  1833-37. 
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present,  thnefore — ^because  they  are  acquired  before  birth — the  appearance 
of  being  hereditary.  Gongenitally  acquired  characters,  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  body  only,  cannot  be  hereditarily  transmitted,  any  more  than 
any  o^er  somatic  characters. 

If  teratological  characters  are  not  hereditary,  but  only  congenital,  their 
explanation  is  simple  enough — theoretically,  at  least.  Von  Baer  showed 
that  the  embryos  of  all  the  vertebrates  exhibit,  at  their  origin,  one  common 
type ;  and  that  they  go  through  a  series  of  stages,  identical  in  every  species, 
before  eventually  differentiating  themselves.  Now,  if ,  as  is  very  widely 
held,  teratological  characters  represent  a  reversion  from  the  human  t3rpe 
to  sofme  inferior  animal  type,  the  identity  of  form  observable  in  the  embryo 
of  all  the  vertebrates  in  their  earliest  stages  renders  these  characters  com- 
prehensible. As  F6r6  remarks  (pp.  212,  213),  this  common  origin  makes 
it  probable  that  the  embryo  of  every  vertebrate  contains  in  poUniia  the 
organs  of  all  the  others ;  and  that,  if  the  development  of  the  embryo  be 
accidentally  disturbed  by  any  cause,  an  organ  belonging  to  one  species  may 
develop  in  the  embryo  of  another  species,  or  an  organ  which  is  constant  in 
the  species  may  disappear  in  an  individual  "  Quelques  anomalies,"  con- 
tinues F6r6,  "  que  nous  retrouvons  chez  les  types  d^6n6rto  de  Thumanit^, 
rap^ent  des  formes  appartenant  k  des  dtres  moins  61ev^  que  Thomme  et 
m6me  trds  ^loign^  de  luL  Mais  un  trouble  de  Tembryogendse  pent 
produire  les  mdmes  anomalies  de  Torganisation,  la  t^atogenie  exp^- 
mentale  le  montre  surabondamment." 

The  question  remains  whether  the  teratological  malformations  are  the 
cause  "idiich  predisposes  to  the  organic  or  functional  disease ;  or  whether 
they  are  themselves  the  morphological  symptoms  of  an  underlying  con- 
s^tutional  degeneracy,  which  manifests  itself  at  the  same  time  in  the 
disease  which  generally  accompanies  the  malformation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  causal  relation  implying 
a  necessary  correspondence  betwe^i  a  given  malformation  and  a  given 
disease.  It  seems  as  if  the  same  malformations  may  accompany  several 
diffCTent  diseases,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  second  place,  F6r6  accepts  the 
view  of  John  Hunter,  that  there  is,  in  reality,  no  such  thing  as  inheritance 
of  diseases  itself,  but  only  inheritance  of  the  morbid  predisposition  of 
which  disease  is  the  outcome.  F6t^  admits  that  this  view  is  correct,  that 
*'  the  facts,  as  a  general  rule,  support  it.*'  If  Hunter's  theory  be  correct, 
it  would  seem  as  if — originally,  at  all  events — ^it  is  the  morbid  constitution 
of  the  parent  that  is  transmitted,  and  that  this  brings  about  a  tera- 
tological manifestation  in  the  offspring.  Teratology  would  thus  be  the 
expression  of  a  fundamental  pathological  disposition;  the  latter  is  the 
condUio  sine  qua  non  of  the  former. 

Developing  this  idea,  which  is  undoubtedly  correct — ^that  there  is  no 
terat<^ogioal  manifestation  without  an  underlying  morbid  predisposition — 
it  might  be  urged  that  what  is  hereditary  is  not  the  teratological  mal- 
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formation  itself,  but  gdIj  a  pathological  and  weakened  <»ganio  oonstita- 
tion ;  and  that  the  teratological  manitotation  is  the  result  of  a  oongenital 
accident  which  occurs  during  the  embryonic  devMopment.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  organs  is  not  contemporaneous,  but  successive,  and  the  localisa- 
tion of  the  developmental  aberrations  of  the  organs  varies  aoooiding  to 
the  period  at  which  the  teratogenetic  influences  manifest  themselves. 

It  may  often  happen  that  an  accident  to  the  amniotic  memlMrane  which 
envMops  the  embryo  affects  the  entire  organism.  Thus  it  is  undoubted 
that  congenita]  influences  play  an  important  rdle  as  factors  of  teratogeny ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  such  teratological  accidents  do  not  manifest 
tliemselves  except  in  individuals  predisposed  to  them  by  a  pathological 
heredity.  Consequently,  Weismann's  supporters  might  be  tempted  to 
aflBrm  boldly  that  the  weakness  inherent  in  the  organic  constitution  is  the 
determining  cause  alike  of  the  malformation  and  of  the  disease.  An  acci- 
dent happening  during  the  embryonic  development  acts  simply  as  a  secon- 
daiy  cause  in  the  teratological  formation ;  and  an  accident,  whether  during 
embryonic  devMopment  or  afterwards,  acts  simply  as  a  seoondaiy  cause 
in  inducing  the  disease.  Thus,  the  malformation  is  a  symptom  of  degeneracy 
in  the  constitution,  just  as  is  the  dnease;  the  malformation  being  the 
morphological  manifestation  of  this  constitutional  defect,  and  the  disease 
its  organic  manifestation.  This  view  denies  the  inheritance,  in  the  soien* 
tific  sense  of  the  word,  of  anything  but  the  morbid  predisposition ;  the 
teratological  manifestations,  as  also  the  diseases,  are  due  to  congenital 
or  (in  the  case  of  diseases)  subsequent  accidents.  Teratological  mani- 
festations, therefore,  are  not  in  the  strict  sense  hereditary  phmomena. 

Nevertheless,  against  those  who  maintain  this  view  in  order  to  escape 
frmn  the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  transmission  of  purely  somatic  char- 
acters, such  as  cranial  abnormalities,  etc.,  it  may  obviously  be  argued 
that  teratological  transmissicm  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  in  so 
many  cases  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  content  with  explaining  it  as  a  mere 
ccmgenital  accident.  The  question  necessarily  presents  itself  in  this  case : 
If  teratological  malformations  are  hereditary,  how  comes  it  that  the  gsrm- 
plasm  is  able  to  transmit  the  morphological  aberrations  of  bodily  parts ; 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  body  has  no  means  of  communicating  its 
characters  to  the  germ  ?  \Mien,  for  instance,  an  arm  or  a  leg  is  amputated, 
the  result  of  this  amputation  is  not  transmitted,  and  we  can  readily  explain 
the  fact  theoretically;  for  it  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  impossible  that  the 
somatic  cells  should  be  able  to  communicate  their  altered  arrangements  to 
the  germinal  cells.  There  is  no  known  mechanism  by  which  the  trans- 
mission could  be  effected.  Or,  if  it  be  objected  that  the  somatic  odls 
could  communicate  their  altered  structural  characters  to  the  gmn-cells 
by  means  of  the  nervous  system — as  has,  indeed,  been  alleged  in  support 
of  the  now  exploded  theory  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  epilepsy, 
based  on  Brown-S^uard*s  somewhat  unsatisfactory  experiments — it  must 
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be  acknowledged  that  ihe  difficulty  is  not  by  any  means  overoome ;  for 
tlie  nervous  system  can  only  communicate  nervous  waves,  and  not  morpho- 
logical characteta.  In  order  that  a  character  may  be  hereditarily  trans- 
mitted, it  is  essential  that  it  should  affect  the  germ-ceUs ;  it  follows  that  only 
those  influences  can  exercise  any  racial  influence  which  are  general — ^that 
is  to  say,  which  affect  the  reproductive  oeUs  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
organism.  The  amputation  of  an  arm  affects  the  cells  of  the  arm,  but 
cannot  poesiUy  affect  ihe  reproductive  cells ;  its  influence  is  merely  local, 
and  not  generaL 

But  are  teratological  malformations  merely  local  ?  We  have  said  that 
such  malformations  can  only  manifest  themselves  on  morbid  ground,  and 
such  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  It  may  be  regarded  as  proved  that  terato- 
logical characters  are  to  be  found  only  where  a  defective  organisation 
already  exists  as  an  antecedent  condition.  This  fact  gives  us  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  Let  us  admit,  to  take  an  example,  that  a  regressive  and 
pathdogical  variation  has  set  in  in  a  family  as  the  result  of  a  movement 
among  the  determinants  of  ihe  germ-plasm.  This  variation  need  not 
neoessarily  affect  ihe  whole  germ-plasm  in  an  equal  degree.  It  mi^  affect 
more  especially  a  particular  group  of  determinants,  the  variation  of  ^diich 
vill  result  in  some  pathological  feature,  such  as  a  cyst  or  a  fistula.  We 
may  suppose,  fear  instance,  that  the  pathological  determinants  of  t^e 
anditozy  meatus  may  attain,  after  a  certain  tune,  sufficient  strength  to  be 
able  to  transmit  themselves  by  heredity.  There  is  nothing  impossible, 
or  even  improbaUe,  in  this  supposition. 
To  sum  up  our  conclusions  in  definite  formulae,  we  would  say : 

1.  The  parental  germ-plasm  is  in  each  case  infected,  either  by  a  bacillus 
or  by  a  pathological  variation,  which  is  equivalent  in  its  results  to  a  microbio 
infectiim. 

2.  This  pathological  variation,  which  affects  the  germ-plasm  as  a 
whole,  affects  in  an  especial  degree  a  given  group  of  determinants — a 
consequence  of  the  perturbations  of  intragerminal  nutrition. 

3.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  somatic  manifestation  of  the  malformation 
need  be  contemporaneous  with  the  origin  of  the  germinal  infection.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  the  precise  moment  of  the  commence- 
ment of  a  pathological  variaticm  can  never  be  ascertained ;  it  is  probable 
that  the  patholo^cal  variation  of  a  group  of  determinants  may  con- 
tinue to  progress  for  two  or  three  generations  before  manifesting  itself 
externally. 

4.  ELaving  gained,  by  means  of  intragerminal  nutrition,  a  sufficient  pre- 
ponderance in  the  germ-plasm,  this  pathological  variation  of  the  group  of 
determinants  may  manifest  itself  as  the  teratological  malformation  of  the 
determinate  corresponding  to  the  group. 

5.  Degenerates  very  frequently  intermarry,  for  it  would  seem  as  if  they 
mutually  attract  one  another.    The  teratological  malformation,  which  is 
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never  alone,  but  is  always  the  expression  of  a  pathological  yariation 
affecting  the  whole  germ-plasm,  may  be  transmitted,  especially  if  its  bearer 
unite  with  another  individual  whose  germ-plasm  is  likewise  in  a  state  of 
pathological  degeneracy. 

6.  The  teratological  malformation  which  accompanies  a  pathological 
condition  of  the  germ  is  transmitted  only  for  three  or  four  generati<Mis ;  the 
family  finally  succumbs  to  sterility. 

7.  Those  cases  of  dissimilar  heredity,  in  which  the  malformation  affects 
in  the  offspring  a  different  organ  from  that  which  is  affected  in  the  parent^ 
confirm  the  hypothesis  that  the  teratological  determinants  simi^y  form 
part  of  a  general  pathological  variation.  In  the  relations  between  the 
different  groups  of  morbid  determinants  it  is  quite  possible  that  now  one 
pathological  group,  and  now  another,  should  gain  sufficient  strength  to  be 
able  to  manifest  itself  teratologically. 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  alcoholism,  which  is  often  aooompanied  by 
teratological  stigmata,  it  is  possible  that  these  stigmata  are  not  ahrays  of 
a  hereditary,  but  only  of  a  congenital  nature.  Experimental  teraUdogy 
has  demonstrated  the  great  influence  whidk  even  the  smallest  injection  of 
alcohol  may  have  on  the  egg>  in  causing  profound  nutritive  trouUes.  As 
teratological  characters  resolve  themselves  into  troubles  of  the  nutritive 
system,  we  may  suppose  that  the  alcoholic  mother  exercises  a  similar  influ- 
ence on  the  embryo;  and  that  she  brings  to  the  embryo  a  bad  nutrition, 
which  causes  teratological  malformations. 

The  fact  that  it  is  the  c<»stitutional  condition  of  the  organism  which 
is  the  important  point  is  again  confirmed  by  the  difference  wit^  which  the 
same  dose  of  poison  may  react  on  a  healthy  organism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  a  more  susceptible  <uie  on  the  other ;  producing  no  result  in  the  one 
case,  and  determining  in  the  other  anatomical  injuries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  part  played  by  the  neuropathie  predisposition  is  recognised  to-day 
in  the  case  of  a  great  many  maladies,  such  as  infantile  paralysis,  which 
were  formerly  regarded  as  independent  nosological  entities. 

The  question  to-day  is,  as  we  have  seen.  Does  there  exist  a  disease  which 
is  a  nosological  entity  ?  The  ntfe  of  morl»d  predisposition  of  a  neuropathic 
nature  in  so  many  diseasee  formerly  considered  as  independent,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  syphHis,  and  even  certain  of  the  microbic  infections,  such  as 
typhoid  fever,  is  calculated  to  throw  great  doubt  on  the  existence  of 
discrete  independent  diseaseA.  At  all  events,  we  may  conclude  that,  as 
far  as  teratological  heredity  is  concemed,  there  m  nothing  in  the  facts 
known  to  medical  science  incompatible  with  the  theory  of  heredity  and 
evohition  as  Weismann  has  expounded  it. 
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APPENDIX  II 

LAMARCKISM  AND  THE  Rl&GIME  OF  CASTES 

"  Ths  activity  of  an  organ,  of  a  function,  of  a  faculty,"  writes  M.  Topinard, 
one  of  the  few  remaining  defenders  of  the  Lamarckian  theory  of  the 
heroditj  of  somatio  characters,  "  has  the  effect  of  developing  them.  Those 
variations  which  are  most  often  exercised,  and  consequently  elevated  in 
degree,  during  the  life  of  the  individual,  are  also  those  which  tend  to  repeat 
themsdves  in  the  progeny,  and,  if  the  same  exercise  be  taken  up  again, 
to  oonfinn  themselves  in  the  family.  A  labourer  succeeds  in  raising  a 
wei^t  of  so  many  kilogrammes,  and,  as  a  result  of  repeated  experience,  is 
finally  able  to  raise  three  times  the  amount ;  his  son,  if  he  resemble  the 
father,  and  if  he  take  up  the  same  kind  of  work,  will  succeed  in  raising  a  still 
greater  weight,  and  will  bequeath  in  turn  to  his  son  a  predisposition  to  carry 
this  muscular  development  still  further.  ...  It  is  the  same  with  intel- 
lectual variations ;  these  will  attain  a  higher  degree,  with  the  help  of  appro- 
priate heredity,  in  the  families  which  exercise  their  brains  than  in  those 
widek  depend  upon  their  muscles.'*  ^ 

It  is  obvious  that  this  theory  of  heredity,  if  applied  to  sociology,  must 
result  in  a  complete  justification  of  the  regime  of  castes — ^that  is  to  say, 
of  the  most  anti-democratic  regime  conceivable.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  democratic  regime  is  an  ideal,  or  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
governing  organic  development;  but  if  it  be,  as  we  believe,  in  a  large 
measure  unscientific,  nevertheless  it  is  not  the  Lamarckian  theory  which 
can  be  employed  in  order  to  discredit  it;  for  the  Lamarckian  theory 
DO  longer  possesses  any  validity.  We  have  raised  the  question  as  to  the 
social  aspects  of  Lamarcldsm  because  certain  Socialist  writers — ^notably 
Professor  Ferri,  in  his  work  on  La  Sociclogie  critnineUe — ^have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  defend  this  now  exploded  doctrine  of  the  transmission  of 
somatically  acquired  characters.  These  Social  Democratic  writers,  in  other 
words,  are  defending  the  very  theory  which,  if  true,  must  prove  most 
minoos  to  the  whole  democratic  ideal;  and  which,  if  put  into  practice, 
must  logically  re-establish  the  regime  of  castes,  the  most  anti-democratic 
ideal  in  existence,  but  not  the  less  unscientific  on  that  account. 

If,  as  the  Lamarckian  hypothesis  supposes,  certain  well-defined  differ- 
entiations of  individuals  are  formed  by  means  of  the  continuous  specialisa- 
tion of  their  activities,  we  arrive  at  the  doctrine  that  every  man  is  bom  to 
his  profession — ^that  the  son  of  a  medical  man  is  the  best  adapted  for  the 

^  P.  Topinard,  L'ArUluropologie  et  la  Science  8oeiale»  p.  294.  Paris,  Masson, 
1900. 
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medical  profession,  the  son  of  the  lawyer  for  the  Bar,  the  son  of  the  agri- 
oultural  labourer  for  the  plough.  The  consequMioes  are  obvioos ;  and  it 
is  oarious  to  observe  that  it  is  preoisdy  a  Socialist  writer  who,  unconsciously, 
has  shown  us  what  these  consequences  are.  M.  Hamon,  in  a  well-known 
book,  has  written : 

"  Dans  la  nation,  il  existe  des  professions  bien  caract6ris6es,  t^ee  lea 
professions  militaire,  de  la  magistrature,  de  la  police,  du  olerg6,  etc.  On 
con9oit  ais^ment  que,  sous  Tinfluence  de  I'exercice  continu  d'une  profession, 
dans  les  enc^phales  pr^dispos^  h6r6ditairement,  se  determine  la  {nt)dnc- 
tion  de  caract^res  mentaux  particuliers  k  ladite  profession.  Ces  caractMs- 
tiques  peychiques  sont  sans  doute  les  effets  d*une  structure  oMbrale  par- 
ticuli^ ;  nous  Tignorons,  vu  T^tat  peu  avanc^  de  la  science. 

*'  Nous  disons  que  les  enc6phales  sont  hMditairement  predisposes  paroe 
que  le  fait  m6me  d*adopter  une  profession  plutdt  qu*une  autre,  indique  que 
Texercice  de  oette  profession  platt  k  celui  qui  Tadopte.  Sa  cerebration  est  telle 
qu*il  trouve  cette  profession  agreable  ou  moins  desagreable  qu'une  autre. 
Cest  Topinion  generale  que  pour  la  plupart  des  professions  ceux  qui  les  exer- 
cent  eussent  pu,  par  suite  d*autres  circonstanoes,  ne  point  les  exercer ;  que,  en 
un  mot,  la  plupart  des  hommes  n*ont  point  de  congenitales  predispositions 
k  Tadoption  d'une  carridre  plutdt  que  d'une  autre.  Nous  pensons  que 
c'est  lit  une  conception  erronee  qui  a  son  origine  dans  I'absence  ou  Tinsuffi- 
sance  d'analyse  des  cerebrations  humainee."  ^ 

Now,  if  the  views  expressed  by  M.  Hamon  were  correct,  we  must  logically 
arrive  at  the  regime  of  castes.  Nothing  could,  in  this  case,  be  more 
dangerous  than  to  leave  the  choice  of  a  profession  invariably  open  to 
individual  taste  and  judgment,  seeing  that  the  continued  exercise  of  any 
profession  must  result  in  the  formation  of  a  well-dififerentiated  cerebration 
peculiar  to  that  profession — a  differentiation  which  is  increased  by  heredity 
in  every  successive  generation.  So  that  we  obtain,  finally,  a  set  of  well- 
differentiated  individuals,  possessing  a  cerebration  expressly  adapted  to 
the  career  of  the  soldier ;  another  set  similarly  adapted  to  the  duties  of  the 
magistrate ;  another  to  the  ofBce  of  clerk  ;  another  to  the  work  of  agricul- 
tural labourer ;  and  so  forth.  But  what  does  this  mean,  if  not  that  the 
regime  of  castes  is  re-established  ?  The  regime  of  castes  is  founded 
I^ecisely  on  the  notion  that  a  Brahman  is  bom  a  Brahman,  and  that  a 
tschandala  is  bom  a  tschandala.  If  the  dispositions  which  the  agricultural 
labourer  has  acquired  during  his  lifetime  for  the  work  which  he  pursues 
are  inherited  by  the  progeny  of  this  agricultural  labourer ;  if  these,  in 
their  turn,  bequeath  their  disposition  to  the  third  generation,  and  so 
forth ;  then  we  anp  justified  in  saying  that  the  agricultural  labourer  has 
no  right  to  endeavour  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  condition  to  which 


^  A.  HamoQ.  Pfy€iMofk  dt  tAnarchittt-SonaliMe,  pp.  3.  4.     Paris.  Stock, 
18d5. 
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CHAPTER  I 

SUICIDE  AS  A  SOCIAL  FACTOR 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  we  Have  considered   the  facts 
relating  to  heredity  and  to  selection,  basing  our  inquiry  on  recent 
biological  researches— especially  on  those  of  Weismann.    We 
have  seen  that  biological  research  tends  more  and  more  to  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  selection  as  a  factor  in  organic  evolation. 
The  froitfol  conception  of  natural  selection  which  we  owe  to 
Darwin  has  been  further  developed  by  Weismann ;  who,  in  his 
theory  of  germinal  selection,  has  given  reasons  for  believing  that 
selection  is  already  at  work  among  the  most  elementary  vital 
particles  in  the  germ-plasm  of  each  individual.    But  the  laws 
of  heredity  and  selection,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  expound 
them,  contain  a  still  higher  philosophy  :  they  show  us  that 
e?eiywhere  a  struggle  for  existence  is  in  progress ;  and  they  show 
us,  further,  that  any  given  organism  can  be  maintained  at  a 
Iiigh  stage  of  development  only  on  condition  that  it  be  subjected 
to  the  full  operation  of  the  laws  of  selection.    If  an  organism  is, 
by  some  means  or  other,  withdrawn  from  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, and,  consequently,  from  the  sphere  of  operation  of  the  laws 
of  selection,  that  organism  will  inevitably  fall  below  the  standard 
of  development  attained  by  it  while  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  these  laws ;  it  will  sink  back  to  an  inferior  level  of  evolution  ; 
and,  as  retrogression  means  annihilation  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  life,  this  sinking  back  implies  ultimate  destruction. 

That  this  must  indeed  be  the  case  is  evident  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  conditions  under  which  all  organic  evolution  occurs.    In  the 
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first  chapter  of  this  book  we  saw  that  the  four  great  factors 
which  govern  organic  evolution  are  variability,  heredity,  ex- 
cessive fertility,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  by  means  of 
selection.    Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
implies  an  excess  of  fertility ;  for  if  there  were  sufficient  space 
and  food  to  enable  all  the  organisms  which  are  bom  to  survive, 
there  would  be  no  struggle,  consequently  no  question  of  fit 
or   less   fit   individuals.     As  it  is,  however,  if   one   hundred 
individuals  are  bom  where  the  available  amount  of  space  and 
food  admits  of  the  existence  of  not  more  than  fifty,  filfty  indi- 
viduals must  be  destroyed  ;  and  the  fifty  who  remain  will  remain 
because  they  are,  physically  or  otherwise,  superior  to  the  fifty 
who  have  been  eliminated.    Even  as  it  is  with  individuals  of 
the  same  race,  so  it  is  with  the  different  races  of  the  same  species 
or  with  distinct  species.     More  are  produced  than  can  survive ; 
and  only  those  who  are  superior  in  one  way  or  other  can  survive. 
But  this  superiority,  precisely,  is  engendered  by  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  is  maintained  by  it.    Every  variation  which 
is  useful  to  the  species,  which  constitutes  an  advantage  for  the 
species,  is  selected,  and  becomes  permanent ;  and  it  will  be  pre- 
served as  long  as  its  utility  for  the  species  lasts.    That  is  to  say, 
as  long  as  the  species  remains  in  the  same  environment,  subject 
to  the  same  conditions,  this  variation  will   remain  the  same. 
For  every  such  variation  implies  an  adaptation  of  a  species  to  its 
environment;  and  every  individual  in  the  species  in  whom 
this  variation  is  lacking  will  be  destroyed  becatMe  he  is  not 
adapted  to  his  environment.    Let  us,  however,  withdraw  the 
species  from  its  natural  surroundings  and  place  it  under  artificial 
conditions  of  existence ;  it  may  continue  to  exist,  but  it  wiD 
do  so  only  if  it  be  artificially  protected ;  withdrawn  from  its 
natural  surroundings,  it  will  inevitably  decay ;  and  its  place  will 
be  taken  by  other  species,  more  vigorous  because  bred  in  the 
only  possible  school — the  school  of  Nature. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  tendency  of  organic  life,  when  removed 
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from  the  natural  conditions  which  alone  are  proper  to  it,  is  to 
fall  back  from  the  standard  attained  under  the  action  of  those 
conditions.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  applying  the  Uws  of  selec- 
tion to  the  human  species,  to  see  whether  the  conditions  under 
which  the  evolution  of  that  species  in  its  highest  forms  is  taking 
place  are  conditions  which  are  favourable  to  the  operation  of  these 
laws  and  to  the  action  of  natural  conditions ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
see  whether  Western  civilisation  is  pursuing  a  course  of  evolution 
which  tends  to  maintain  the  standard  of  efficiency  indispensable 
to  the  nurture  and  production  of  the  highest  forms  of  our  race. 

When  we  come  to  the  domain  of  man,  the  problem  of  selection 
confronts  us  under  a  difEerent  aspect  to  that  under  which  it 
ocmfronted  us  when  treating  of  the  life  of  the  other  species; 
or,  rather,  whereas  selection  among  the  other  species  does  but 
aim — ^if  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  figurative  use  of  a  teleo- 
logical  expression  —  at  biological  fitness,  among  the  human 
species  it  tends  likewise  to  social  fitness.  Social  fitness  does 
not  mean  intellectual  fitness  only  ;  the  emotional  nature  of  man 
-Hmd  the  arts  which  are  its  most  profound  expression — ^and  also 
his  moral  sentiments,  all  go  to  compose  the  social  constitution 
of  humanity.  The  Red  Indian  was  superior  physically  to  the 
white  man ;  but  the  social  qualities  of  the  white  man  enabled 
the  latter  to  emerge  victorious.  In  our  Western  civilisation 
to-day  too  little  value  is  placed  on  the  biological  fitness  of 
individual  members  of  society ;  it  is  the  progress  of  our  institu- 
tions, the  fruit  of  centuries  of  social  evolution  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  to  which  we  attach  importance  and  of  which  we 
are  proud.    In  the  following  chapters  we  shall  have  occasion  to  } 

deal  with  the  question  of  the  biological  fitness  of  our  Western  f 

ctviliaation.    For  the  present,  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
a  glance  at  our  much-vaunted  social  progress ;  and,  in  order  to  I 

do  this,  we  will  take  a  concrete  case  in  sociology — the  question 
of  the  rate  of  suicide  and  of  its  increase. 
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first  chapter  of  this  book  we  saw  that  the  four  great  factors 
which  govern  organic  evolution  are  variability,  heredity,  ex- 
cessive fertility,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  by  means  of 
selection.    Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
implies  an  excess  of  fertility ;  for  if  there  were  sufficient  space 
and  food  to  enable  all  the  organisms  which  are  bom  to  survive, 
there  would  be  no  struggle,  consequently  no  question  of  fit 
or   less    fit   individuals.     As  it  is,  however,  if   one   hundred 
individuals  are  bom  where  the  available  amount  of  space  and 
food  admits  of  the  existence  of  not  more  than  fifty,  fifty  indi- 
viduals must  be  destroyed  ;  and  the  fifty  who  remain  will  remain 
because  they  are,  physically  or  otherwise,  superior  to  the  fifty 
who  have  been  eliminated.    Even  as  it  is  with  individuals  of 
the  same  race,  so  it  is  with  the  different  races  of  the  same  species 
or  with  distinct  species.     More  are  produced  than  can  survive ; 
and  only  those  who  are  superior  in  one  way  or  other  can  survive. 
But  this  superiority,  precisely,  b  engendered  by  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  is  maintained  by  it.    Every  variation  which 
is  useful  to  the  species,  which  constitutes  an  advantage  for  the 
species,  is  selected,  and  becomes  permanent ;  and  it  will  be  pre- 
served as  long  as  its  utility  for  the  species  lasts.    That  is  to  say, 
as  long  as  the  species  remains  in  the  same  environment,  subject 
to  the  same  conditions,  this  variation  will   remain  the  same. 
For  every  such  variation  implies  an  adaptation  of  a  species  to  its 
environment;  and  every  individual  in   the  species  in  whom 
this  variation  is  lacking  will  be  destroyed  because  he  is  not 
adapted  to  his  environment.    Let  us,  however,  withdraw  the 
species  from  its  natural  surroundings  and  place  it  under  artificial 
conditions  of  existence ;  it  may  continue  to  exist,  but  it  wiO 
do  so  only  if  it  be  artificially  protected ;  withdrawn  frcHn  its 
natural  surroundings,  it  will  inevitably  decay ;  and  its  plaoe  will 
be  taken  by  other  species,  more  vigorous  because  bred  in  the 
only  possible  school — the  school  of  Nature. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  tendency  of  organic  life,  when  removed 
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from  the  natural  conditions  which  alone  are  proper  to  it,  is  to 
bll  back  from  the  standard  attained  under  the  action  of  those 
conditions.    It  behoves  us,  therefore,  applying  the  laws  of  selec- 
tion to  the  human  species,  to  see  whether  the  conditions  under 
which  the  evolution  of  that  species  in  its  highest  forms  is  taking 
place  are  conditions  which  are  favourable  to  the  operation  of  these 
laws  and  to  the  action  of  natural  conditions ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
see  whether  Western  civilisation  is  pursuing  a  course  of  evolution 
which  tends  to  maintain  the  standard  of  efficiency  indispensable 
to  the  nurture  and  production  of  the  highest  forms  of  our  race. 

When  we  come  to  the  domain  of  man,  the  problem  of  selection 
confronts  us  imder  a  different  aspect  to  that  under  which  it 
confronted  us  when  treating  of  the  life  of  the  other  species; 
or,  rather,  whereas  selection  among  the  other  species  does  but 
aim — ^if  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  figurative  use  of  a  teleo- 
logical   expression  —  at   biological   fitness,  among  the   human 
species  it  tends  likewise  to  social  fitness.    Social  fitness  does 
not  mean  intellectual  fitness  only  ;  the  emotional  nature  of  man 
— and  the  arts  which  are  its  most  profound  expression — and  also 
his  moral  sentiments,  all  go  to  compose  the  social  constitution 
of  humanity.    The  Red  Indian  was  superior  physically  to  the 
white  man ;  but  the  social  qualities  of  the  white  man  enabled 
the  latter  to  emerge  victorious.    In  our  Western  civilisation 
to-day  too  little  value  is  placed  on  the   biological  fitness  of 
individual  members  of  society  ;  it  is  the  progress  of  our  institu- 
tions, the  fruit  of  centuries  of  social  evolution  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  to  which  we  attach  importance  and  of  which  we 
are  proud.     In  the  following  chapters  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  biological  fitness  of  our  Western 
civilisation.    For  the  present,  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
a  gjanoe  at  our  much- vaunted  social  progress ;  and,  in  order  to 
do  this,  we  will  take  a  concrete  case  in  sociology — the  question 
of  the  rate  of  suicide  and  of  its  increase. 

12—2 
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To  those  unaccustomed  to  the  analysis  of  social  problems 
the  question  will  at  once  present  itself  whether,  indeed,  suicide 
is  a  problem  for  the  sociologist  at  all.  The  view  generally  held 
in  regard  to  suicide  is  that  it  is  exclusively  an  individual 
phenomenon,  dependent  for  its  production  on  certain  patho- 
logical nervous  conditions ;  and  we  are  far  from  denying  the 
right  of  the  neurologist  to  investigate  the  problem  of  suicide 
from  the  point  of  view  of  nervous  disease.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  suicide  can  be  considered  from  an  entirely  different  stand- 
point ;  and  that,  in  considering  it,  abstraction  may  be  made  of 
the  individual  predisposition,  and  the  attention  concentrated 
solely  on  the  statistics  of  suicide  as  furnished  by  a  given  society 
at  a  given  time.  This  social  aspect  of  suicide  considered  en 
masse,  and  abstracted  from  the  individual,  has  been  hitherto 
very  largely  overlooked.  Oettingen,  Morselli,  Legoyt,  Masaryk, 
Westcptt,  Mayr,  and,  more  recently,  Durkheim,  have  dealt 
with  the  question ;  and  it  is  from  M.  Emile  Durkheim,  the 
distinguished  Professor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  that  wa 
have  drawn  most  of  our  statistics  on  the  subject.^  Nevertheless, 
the  view  has,  up  till  now,  very  generally  prevailed  that  suicide 
is  an  exclusively  individual  phenomenon ;  and  far  more  effort 
has  been  spent  in  endeavouring  to  trace  each  individual  case  of 
fiuicide  to  an  individual  predisposition  than  in  endeavouring 
to  discover  the  social  causes  of  suicide  considered  en  masse. 
In  other  words,  suicide  has  been  chiefly  studied  as  a  phenomenon 
of  individual  pathology ;  and  not  sufficient  stress  has  been  laid 
on  it  as  a  phenomenon  of  social  pathology. 

The  reasons  which  have  caused  many  sociologists  to  over- 
look this  social  aspect  of  suicide  can  all  be  traced  to  one  source : 
the  idea  that  the  individual  is  the  pivot  of  society,  and  that 
social  evolution  is  but  the  evolution,  at  a  higher  degree,  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  society;  or,  to  express  it  otherwise, 
that,  society  being  but  a  collection  of  individuals,  the  laws 

1   Vide  E.  Durkheim,  Le  Suicide  :  £tude  de  Socidogie.  Paris,  Alcan,  1897. 
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governing  the  evolution  of  individual  life  are  also  those  which 
govern  the  evolution  of  social  life.    One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  individualistic  theories  of  social  evolution  is  that  of  the 
late  M.  Tarde.^    Tarde,  as  sociologists  are  aware,  is  the  author 
of  the  theory  which  sees  in  imitation  the  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  all  social  life.     ^^  It  is  incontestable,"  wrote  Tarde, 
**thaty  once  we  enter  upon  life  in  society,  we  are  but  imitating 
others  at  every  moment,  in  everything  we  do  and  in  everything 
we  think,  unless,  indeed,  we  introduce  some  innovation,  which 
18  seldom ;  and  even  then  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  our 
innovations  are,  for  the  most  part,  combinations  of  previous 
patterns,  and  that  they  remain  foreign  to  social  life  so  long  as 
they  are  not  imitated.    You  do  not  say  a  word  which  is  not  the 
leproduction,  unconscious  now,  but  formerly  conscious,  of  verbal 
articidations  which  are  traceable  to  the  most  remote  past,  and 
which  you  reproduce  with  an  accent  proper  to  your  surroundings  ; 
yon  do  not  perform  a  single  rite  of  your  religion,  whether  you 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  kiss  an  eikon,  or  repeat  a  prayer, 
which  does  not  reproduce  traditional  gestures  and  formulae — 
which,  in  other  words,  has  not  been  formed  by  imitation  of  your 
ancestors ;  you  do  not  execute  a  single  conmiand,  whether  mili- 
tary or  civil,  you  do  not  perform  a  single  act  relating  to  your 
profession  which  has  not  been  taught  you,  and  which  you  have 
not  copied  from  some  living  model ;  you  do  not  give  a  stroke 
of  the  brush  if  you  are  a  painter,  you  do  not  write  a  line  if  you  are 
a  poet,  without  conforming  to  the  style  or  to  the  prosody  of  your 
school ;  and  your  very  originality  is  made  up  of  accumulated 
commonplaces,  and  will  become  a  commonplace  in  its  turn."  ^ 

This  theory  of  Tarde's  obviously  implies  that  social  evolution 
is  determined  by  the  action  of  a  few  predominant  personalities 
whose  influence  b  echoed  through  all  strata  of  society ;  social 
evolution  is  thus  but  the  infinite  series  of  repetitions  of  acts 

^  Vide,  notably,  his  work,  Lea  Lois  de  VlmiUUion,    Paris,  Alcan,  1896. 
a  G.  Tarda,  Lta  hoia  soctalea^  p.  36.  .  Paris,  4th  edition,  1905. 
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which,  originally,  were  confined  to  a  restricted  number  of  indi- 
viduals, or  even  to  a  single  individual ;  and  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  through  the  mechanism  of  imitation,  have  become 
vidgarised.  Now,  it  is  incontestable  that  imitation  does  play 
an  important  role  in  social  life  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  theory  of  Tarde  can  justly  be  termed  a  sociological  theory. 
It  may  be  more  aptly  described  as  a  theory  of  social  psychology  ; 
and  the  ultimate  explanation  of  the  facts  of  social  evolution, 
according  to  this  theory,  is  to  be  found  in  the  individual  tendency 
to  imitation.  In  other  words,  the  social  psychology  of  Tarde 
is  but  a  formula  of  individual  psychology  prolonged  and  ex- 
tended in  space  and  time.  The  individual,  in  terms  of  social 
psychology — according  to  Tarde,  at  least — ^is  the  sole  determining 
force  in  social  evolution ;  the  existence  of  sociological  laws 
8ui  generis  capable  of  reacting  on  the  individual  and  determining 
movements  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  produced  is 
excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  Durkheim  has  perhaps  gone 
too  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  just  as  Tarde  seems  to 
have  failed  to  see  that,  when  a  number  of  individuals  live 
together  in  society,  a  state  of  afEairs  is  created  which  an  indi- 
vidual alone  could  not  have  created,  and  which  originates  a 
new  force,  having  its  own  laws,  distinct  from  those  of  individual 
psychology ;  so  Durkheim  seems  to  attach  too  little  importance 
to  the  role  of  the  individual  in  sociology.  That  a  vast  society, 
compounded  and  recompounded,  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
laws  of  individual  psychology  is  obvious ;  but  the  individual 
does,  nevertheless,  play  a  role  in  sociology  which  cannot  be  denied. 
The  circumstances  of  the  actual  phase  of  social  evolution  may 
aid  the  individual  initiative,  and  the  individual  may  but  be 
taking  advantage  of  circumstances  which  have  been  created  quite 
independently  of  any  individual  will ;  but,  none  the  less,  had 
not  a  powerful  personality  arisen  at  the  psychological  moment, 
these  circumstances  would  not  have  been  utilised,  and  the  future 
phases  of  the  evolution  of  a  nation  might  have  been  quite 
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difEerant.  Had  Napoleon  not  arisen,  the  destinies  of  France 
after  1796  might  have  been  entirely  different  to  what  they  were ; 
and  had  a  Napoleon,  or  some  far-seeing  statesman,  been  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  France  in  1872,  the  monarchy  would  have 
been  re-established,  and  the  ominous  clouds  which  now  darken 
the  French  horizon  would  not  be  there  ;  for  it  is  known  that  the 
Gomte  de  Chambord  only  missed  becoming  Eling  because,  with 
short-sighted  obstinacy,  he  declined  to  accept  the  tricolour  flag 
as  his  emblem.^  But  this  golden  opportunity  of  bringing 
France  back  to  her  traditions  was  lost,  and  events  have  since 
then  pursued  their  inevitable  course ;  for  once  the  circumstances 
of  a  critical  moment  have  been  missed,  the  possibility  of  indi- 
vidual intervention  is  gone  also.  If  the  circumstances  of  a 
moment  are  favourable,  a  strong  personality  may  be  capable 
of  utilising  them  so  as  to  shape  the  future  destinies  of  a  nation  ; 
but  if  no  such  personality  arises,  the  forces  which  social  evolu- 
tion has  called  into  action  do  not  wait,  but  continue  to  develop 
in  virtue  of  a  necessity  which  the  individual  is  incapable  of 
controlling. 

We  therefore  assume  the  autonomy  of  sociology  as  our 
starting-point.  The  individual  who,  taking  advantage  of 
certain  circumstances  which  result  from  the  convergence  of  a 
number  of  social  forces  at  a  given  point,  is  able  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  these  forces,  so  as  to  set  them  working  in  a  fixed 
direction;  is  himself  a  product  of  the  social  forces  which  he 
finds  at  his  disposition,  and  which  have  evolved  and  moulded 
the  individual  himself  without  his  intervention.  Social  evolu- 
tion is  like  a  rolling  ball  which,  having  been  set  in  motion  down 
a  slope,  continues  its  way  ;  at  places  the  slope  may  be  less  steep, 
and  at  this  very  spot  an  individual  may  be  standing,  ready  to 
check  the  further  progress  of  the  ball,  and  to  give  it  a  kick  in 

1  Vide  A.  Debidoar,  UEglise  cathclique  et  VEtaA  sous  la  troisiime  Ri- 
publiqtu  (Paris,  Alcan,  1906),  for  an  interesting  account  of  the  events  which 
followed  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  in  1871 — ^interesting  even  for 
those  who  entirely  disagree  with  the  author's  political  views. 
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another  direction  ;  but  very  often  the  kick  is  so  forcible  that  the 
individual  who  delivered  it  cannot  stop  the  ball  again,  and  the 
latter  may  run  along  a  path  which  he  did  not  foresee ;  it  will 
continue  its  career  until  it  encounters  an  obstacle,  which  it  will 
either,  by  its  momentum,  dislodge,  or  which  will  stop  its  course, 
and  compel  it  to  find  another.  Thus,  while  the  rcle  of  the 
individual  in  history  cannot  be  overlooked,  neither  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  social  organism  possesses  forces  which  are 
inherent  in  it;  and  which  not  only  are  capable  of  acting 
independently  of  the  individual  will,  but  which  often  bear  the 
individual  in  their  sweep ;  while  the  latter  fondly  imagines  that 
he  is  determining  the  course  of  social  evolution. 


I. 

To  turn  now  to  the  subject  before  us,  namely,  the  increase 
in  the  rate  of  suicide,  we  shall  find  that  this  increase  is  not  only 
very  marked  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
that  it  is  a  constant  feature  of  the  social  evolution  of  all  the 
countries  included  in  the  category  of  Western  civilisation.  All 
statisticians  are  in  agreement  on  this  point.  According  to 
Durkheim  the  increase  has  been  on  the  following  scale  :^ 


Per  1,000  of  Total 

IncreaM  of  Population. 

Prussia 

•   •                       •   • 

411 

(1826-90) 

France 

385 

(1826-88) 

Austria 

318 

(1841-77) 

Saxony 

238 

(1841-75) 

Belgium 

212 

(1841-89) 

Sweden 

72 

(1841-75) 

Denmark 

35 

(1841-75) 

Italy 

109 

(1870-90) 

We  may  add  that  the  figures  given  by  the  Registrar-General 
in  his  Annual  Report  for  19(X)  show  that  during  twenty  years, 
from  1880-19(X),  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  suicide  in  England 
and  Wales  was  45  per  cent. 

1  E.  Durkheim,  Le  Suicide,  p.  420. 
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Professor  Westergaard,  of  Copenhagen,  has  given  us  the  fo1< 
lowing  figures  :^ 

Number  of  Suicides  per  Million  of  Inhabitants. 


CooDtry. 

1805-09. 

1S80-86. 

1887-08. 

25 

1894-98. 

Ireland     . . 

15 

22 

31 

;  Norway    . . 
I  Sweden     . . 

77 
83 

67 
98 

64 
125 

60 
159 

Italy 

En^and  and  Wales 

Austria 

28 
67 
71 

47 

76 

164 

54 

82 
161 

63 

92 

164 

Prussia     . . 

139 

200 

200 

200 

Saxony     . . 

297 

375 

324 

307 

From  this  table  we  see  that  Norway  is  the  only  country  which 
presents  the  phenomenon  of  an  absolute  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
suicide ;  between  the  periods  1865-69  and  1894-98  the  number 
of  suicides  per  million  of  inhabitants  has  fallen  from  77  to  60. 
In  Saxony,  which  is  the  classical  land  of  suicide,  the  figures  have 
fallen  from  375  during  the  period  1880-86  to  307  in  1894-98;  but 
the  latter  figures  are,  nevertheless,  slightly  higher  than  those  of  297 
for  the  period  1865-69 ;  in  any  case,  the  total  of  300  suicides  per 
million  of  inhabitants  as  an  average  per  annum  during  a  period 
of  four  years  is  enormously  high.  In  all  the  other  countries 
under  observation  the  increase  has  been  regular  and  enormous. 
Professor  Wirminghaus  has  endeavoured  to  find  the  exact 
number  of  suicides  in  France  during  more  than  half  a  century ; 
he  has  divided  the  sixty-seven  years  under  consideration  into 


oiteen  penc 

1826-30      . 
1831-35      . 
1836-40     . 
1841-45      . 
1840-50      . 

Kis,  ana  ti 

.     1,789 
.     2,119 
.     2,674 
.     2,951 
.     8,446 

le  ngures  n 

1851-55 
1856-60 
1861-65 
1866-70 
1871-75 

e  gives  are 

..     8,689 
. .     4,002 
. .     4,661 
..     4,990 
. .     5,276 

instructive : 

1876-80     . 
1881-85     . 
1886-90     . 
1891-92     . 
1893   ..     . 

.     6,259 
.     7,889 
.     8,286 
.     9,042 
.     9,048 

^  H.  Westergaard,  Die  Lehre  von  MorkdiUU  und  MorbUUcU,  p.  647.  Jena, 
1901. 

*  A.  Wirminghaus,  Art.  Sdbatmordgiaiis^ik  in  Worterbuch  der  Volka- 
tptrtschaft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  500.     Jena,  1898. 
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There  has  thus  been  an  unintemipted  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  suicides  since  1826,  when  the  total  was  1,739,  up  to 
1893,  when  the  total  was  9,043. 

If  we  take  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General  for 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  during  the  years  1880-1900 
inclusive,  we  find  that  the  increase  of  soicidee  at  all  ages  has  been 
as  before  mentioned,  about  46  per  cent,  for  England  and  Wales  : 

SniciDBs  AT  DirFZBKHT  Aqx8  in  Enolaho  asd  Walks,  188O-19O0-' 


Agm.                                                       1 

Tsu. 

ToUL 

S.   1^  !  15. 

75 

1    .    ■    , 
196  :  267  338  350  !  196 

40 

3 

1880 

1,496 

—   2 

29 

lesi 

1,476 

1   6 

41 

54 

210  291  ,  332  301  182 

47 

3 

1682 

1.446 

-   7 

40 

62 

200  '  273  1  307  308  1  177 

59 

3 

1683 

1.445 

-   4 

37 

77 

192  325  290  300  1  167 

42 

S 

1884 

1.550 

1  11 

30 

68 

227  1  284  316  '  332  !  214 

64 

4 

1885 

1,629 

—   4 

27 

70 

208  1  298  i  361  '  317  1  197 

41 

6 

1888 

1.694 

—  1  -5 

42 

245  i  310  1  365  1  347  !  231 

66 

i 

1888 

1,732 

—  10 

43 

89 

239  335  367  359  230 

56 

4 

1889 

1,626 

1  1  3 

47 

90 

231  295  391  323  1  192 

61 

2 

ISOO 

1,635 

-      6 

38 

92 

277  '  314  1  338  298  1  209 

55 

8 

IS91 

1,863 

—  llO  - 

89 

296  <  394  '  402  336  1  239 

55 

6 

1.907 

-1  8  53 

lis 

318  1  365  394  339  1  238 

09 

7 

1893 

1,940 

-   7154 

108 

310  I  387  ;  434  363  221 

46 

5 

1894 

2,062 

—  10  52 

122 

315  ;  440  1  438  1  393  228 

50 

4 

1895 

2.071 

—   4  57 

136 

312  458  1  448  ,  364  220 

9 

1890 

1,979 

—   9  ■  57 

09 

319  1  407  437  392  196 

60 

3 

I8B7 

2,090 

-  ■    7  1  59 

129 

327  ,  444  470  ,  382  1  202 

59  I  U  1 

18B8 

2,100 

—  ■  7  53 

13-1 

334  470  466  |  424  ■22.'i 

62   1  , 

2,121 

1  '  G  SO 

101 

330  417  '  507  '  394  217 

81  [  7 ; 

IBOO 

2,  ISO 

1 .  g  43 

107 

369  463  477  409  213 

1 

07 

^! 

The  period  of  twenty  years  under  connderation  ie  a  short 
one ;  nevertheless,  when  we  compare  the  number  of  suicides 
at  all  ages  from  ten  to  seventy-five  inclusive  which  are  reported 
in  1860  with  the  number  reported  in  1900,  we  find  at  once  a 
notable  increase. 

'  The  fignres  here  given  relate  odIj  to  the  auioidea  among  the  male  section 
of  the  population.  During  the  some  [nrjod  the  total  of  femalo  auicidea 
has  risen  from  483  (in  1880)  to  730  (in  1900),  an  iacreoae  of  51  pet  cent. 
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Having  thus  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  reality  of  the  pheno- 
menon, it  remains  for  as  to  determine  its  causes.  It  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  that  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  suicide  may 
be  correlated  with  the  undoubted  increase  in  the  rate  of  insanity, 
with  which  we  shall  deal  in  the  following  chapter.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  warn  the  reader  against  any  generalisation 
tending  to  confound  these  phenomena,  and  to  see  in  suicide  a 
mere  manifestation  of  insanity,  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the 
word.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe  that  if  suicide  were 
nothing  more  than  the  act  of  an  insane  mind,  and  if  the  causes 
of  suicide  were  to  be  sought  simply  in  the  individual  conditions 
of  mental  pathology,  then  the  rate  of  sucide  should  be  greatest 
in  the  sex,  and  also  in  those  countries,  which  show  a  higher 
rate  of  insanity.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Suicide 
is  a  phenomenon  of  which  the  male  sex  possesses  almost  the 
monopoly,  and  if  suicide  be  but  an  outward  expression  of  the 
working  of  an  insane  mind,  the  participation  of  the  male  sex 
in  the  total  quantity  of  insanity  should  be  equally  great.  That 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case  is  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
figures  given  by  Durkheim  relative  to  the  share  of  the  two 
sexes  in  the  rate  of  insanity  and  in  the  rate  of  suicide  :^ 


Relative  Shabe  of  the  Sexes  in  the  Rate  of  Insanity,  calculatbd 

PER  Cent. 


Country. 


Silesia 

Saxony 

Wiirtemburg 

Denmark  . . 

Norway 

France 


Year. 

1858 
1861 
1853 
1847 
1855 
1890 
1891 


Males. 

1 

Females. 

49 

51 

48 

52 

45  . 

55 

45 

55 

45 

56 

47 

53 

48 

52 

These  figures  given  by  M.  Durkheim  concerning  the  respective 
share  of  the  sexes  in  the  rate  of  insanity  are  confirmed,  as  far 

^  Le  Suicide^  p.  37. 
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as  the  County  of  Londcm  is  concerned,  by  the  Census  Report  for 
1901.  According  to  the  returns  famished  by  this  Report,  the 
inmates  of  lunatic  asylums  within  the  County  of  Londcm  may  be 
classified  as  follows  :^ 


TotaL 

Iblet. 

Femslei 

Pnblic  Mjlums 

1,720 

716 

1,004 

Private  Mylums 

1,692 

730 

962 

If  we  turn,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  figures  given  by  Durk- 
heim  concerning  the  respective  share  of  the  sexes  in  the  rate  of 
suicide,  we  find  the  converse  state  of  affairs.  Whereas  the  number 
of  insane  women  is  greater  than  the  number  of  insane  men,  the 
number  of  suicides  among  men  is  immensely  greater  than  the 
number  of  suicides  among  women,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  glance 
at  the  following  statistics  given  by  Durkheim  : 


Countiy. 


Absolute  Number  of 
SulddoA. 


Austria  (187a-77) 
Pnusia  (1871-76) 
Italy  (1872-77) 
Saxony  (1871-76) 
Prance  (1871-76) 
Denmark  (1870-76) 
England  (1863-67) 


Men. 

Women. 
'     2,478 

Men. 
821 

Women. 

11,429 

1 
17-9     ( 

16,425 

3,724 

81-5 

18-5 

4,770 

1.195 

80K) 

20-0 

3,625 

870 

80-7 

19-3 

25,341 

6,839 

78-7 

21-3     . 

2,485 

748 

76-9 

231     i 

4,905 

1,791 

73-3 

26-7 

1 

If  we  take  a  more  recent  period  in  a  given  country,  say  England 
and  Wales  during  the  period  1897-1900,  we  arrive  at  a  similar 
result : 

ToUL  Men.  Women. 

England  and  Wales  (1897-1900)     ..       11,409        8,543        2,866 

Thus,  whereas  insanity  is  more  predominant  among  the  female 
sex  than  among  the  male  sex,  suicide  is  considerably  more 
predominant  among  men.    We  see  at  once  the  danger  of  con- 

^  Censtis  of  England  and  Wales,  1901 :  County  of  London,  p.  47. 
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sidering  suicide  too  exclusively  as  an  expression  of  insanity; 
and  of  making  any  hasty  generalisation  as  to  the  correlation  of 
these  two  phenomena. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  comparative  statistics  of  suicide  and 
insanity  in  different  countries,  we  reach  a  similar  result.  In  the 
following  table  we  place  the  countries  mentioned  in  order,  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  of  insanity  prevalent  in  each ;  but  we  find  that  the 
rate  of  insanity  in  each  case  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the 
rate  of  suicide.  Thus  Norway,  which  has  the  greatest  number 
of  insane  persons,  comes  but  fourth  in  the  number  of  suicides  : 

COMPARATIVB  RaTES  OF  InSANITT  AND  SUICIDE  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTBIES.^ 


Country. 

Number  of 

Insane  Persona 

per  1,000,000. 

Number  of  Suicides 
per  1,000,000. 

Place  oocupied  by  the 
Country — 

In  the  Rate 
of  Insanity. 

In  the  Rate 
of  Suicide. 

Norway 

Scotland 

Denmark 

Hanover 

Prance 

Belgique 

Wortemberg 

Saxony 

Bavaria 

180  (1855) 

164  (1855) 

125  (1847) 

103  (1856) 

99  (1856) 

92  (1858) 

92  (1853) 

67  (1861) 

57  (1858) 

107  (1851-55) 
34  (1856-60) 

258  (1846-50) 
13  (1856-60) 

100  (1851-55) 
50  (1855-60) 

108  (1846-56) 
245  (1856-60) 

73  (1846-66) 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

4 
8 
1 
9 
5 
7 
3 
2 
6 

On  looking  at  tliis  table,  we  find  that  Denmark  and  Saxony, 
the  classical  lands  of  suicide,  which  occupy  respectively  the  first 
and  second  places  in  the  rate  of  suicide  among  the  various 
European  countries,  occupy  respectively  the  third  and  eighth 
places  in  the  rate  of  insanity.  On  the  other  hand,  Norway  and 
Scotland,  which  occupy  the  first  and  second  places  in  the  rate 
of  insanity,  occupy  respectively  the  fourth  and  eighth  places  in 
the  rate  of  suicide.  Indeed,  the  positions  of  Scotland  and  Saxony 
are,  in  each  case,  exactly  inverted.    Thus  : 


Scotland 
Saxony 


Place  occupied  in  the 
Bate  of  Insanity. 

2 

8 


Place  oocupied  in  the 
Bate  of  Suicide. 

8 
2 


1  E.  Durkheim,  Le  Suicide,  p.  41. 
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We  must,  therefore,  beware  of  following  any  tempting  analogies 
between  the  determining  causes  of  insanity  and  the  determin- 
ing causes  of  suicide.  Not  only  is  the  female  sex,  which  is 
most  prone  to  insanity,  less  prone  to  suicide  than  the  male 
sex ;  but  also  those  countries  which  betray  a  higher  rate  of 
insanity  occupy  a  lower  place  in  the  rate  of  suicide,  and  vice 
versa. 

It  may  be  objected,  nevertheless,  that  suicide  is  a  phenomenon 
determined  by  heredity ;  and  numerous  instances  may  be  cited 
of  families  in  which  suicide  appears  to  possess  the  hereditary 
constancy  of  a  physiological  character.  Indeed,  there  are  cases 
in  which  not  only  the  phenomenon  of  suicide  itself  is  a  constant 
feature  throughout  successive  generations,  but  also  suicide  at  a 
given  age.  Thus  Moreau,  the  eminent  French  alienist,  cites  the 
case  of  a  family  in  which  the  male  members  of  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive generations  committed  suicide  on  attaining  a  certain  age, 
which  was  identical  in  all  cases.^  Esquirol  relates  the  case  of  a 
family  in  which  three  brothers  committed  suicide  successively ; 
and  Moreau  gives  an  account  of  another  family  in  which  three 
brothers  and  a  paternal  uncle  all  put  an  end  to  themselves.^ 
Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  almost  all  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  of  cases  of  alleged  inherited  tendency 
to  suicide  have  been  made  by  psychiatrical  specialists  on  subjects 
su£Eering  from  insanity.  Now,  insanity  is  perhaps  the  disease 
which  possesses  the  greatest  tendency  to  propagate  itself  by 
heredity ;  and  it  may  be  legitimately  supposed  that  the  cases 
reported  by  specialists  in  lunacy  are  cases  of  insanity.  The 
tendency  to  suicide  which  appears  to  be  transmitted  is  but  a 
peculiar  form  of  insanity  :  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  working  of 
an  insane  mind.  In  a  word,  insanity  is  transmitted,  but  not  a 
peculiar  suicidal  mania.    If  insanity  manifests  itself  under  the 

»  Th.   Ribot,   VHiriditi  p8ychdogique,  p.    145.    Paris,    7th    edition, 
1902. 
*  E.  Dorkheim,  op.  cit.,  p.  7«'i 
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same  form  in  successive  generations,  this  is  due  to  fortuitous 
external  circumstances.^ 

One  might  be  tempted  likewise  to  see  in  imitation  an  important 
determining  factor  of  suicide.  It  is  incontestable  that  suicide 
may  be  contagious.  The  history  of  the  fifteen  French  veterans 
who,  in  1772,  hanged  themselves  one  after  another  from  a  hook 
in  an  obscure  courtyard  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  in  Paris  is  a 
typical  case  in  point.  Once  the  hook  was  removed,  however, 
the  suicides  ceased.  And  this  fact  shows  us  that  it  was  not 
only  the  suicide  mania  per  se  which  was  contagious  ;  it  is  evident 
that  other  factors,  notably  suggestibility,  came  here  into  action  ; 
for  once  the  hook  had  disappeared,  the  suggesting  factor  dis- 
appeared, and  the  list  of  voluntary  deaths  came  to  an  end  We 
cannot,  therefore,  say  that  the  fifteen  suicides  in  question  were 
caused  by  imitation  alone. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  importance  of  imitation  in 
prompting  suicide,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  phenomenon  of 
imitation  itself,  and  we  cannot  find  a  better  definition  than  that 
given  by  M.  Durkheim  :  There  %8  imitation  when  an  act  has  as 
immediate  antecedent  the  reproduction  of  a  similar  act,  previously 
accomplished  by  another,  without  any  vntdlectual  operation  what- 
soever, either  explicit  or  implicit,  affectir^  the  intrinsic  character 
of  the  act  reproduced,  havir^  intervened  between  this  representation 
and  the  execution  of  the  act.  Thus,  the  mere  obedience  to  laws 
and  customs  and  traditions  is  not  imitation.  The  socialised 
individual  does  not,  as  a  general  rule,  obey  the  laws  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs  without  an  act  of  his 
individual  judgment  having  intervened.  The  individual  realises 
that  disobedience  to  certain  peremptory  formulse  must  entail 
serious  inconvenience  for  himself.    He  accomplishes  the  act 

^  The  whole  theory  of  monomania — according  to  which  a  person  may 
be  insane  on  one  point,  and  yet  be  otherwise  of  sound  mind — ^is  long  since 
abandoned.  The  conception  of  the  brain  as  divided  into  separate  and 
independent  faculties  is  contradicted  by  our  actual  knowledge  of  the 
cerebral  structure  and  of  the  psychic  life. 
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prescribed,  not  merely  because  another  has  accomplished  it 
before  him,  but  because  the  act  in  question  possesses  social  sanc- 
tions. We  shall  see  that,  if  any  code  of  laws  or  traditions  is  to 
be  efEective,  it  is  essential  that  the  justice  of  these  laws  should 
be  recognised  by  those  subjected  to  them.  The  socialised  indi- 
vidual is  a  conscious  being ;  his  conscience  is  a  social  creation, 
and  it  must  necessarily  play  an  important  role  in  his  social  life. 
Thus,  the  obedience  to  traditional  formulae,  to  laws  and  customs, 
in  a  society  possessing  adequate  integration,  and  in  which  such 
obedience  is  not  merely  verbal,  presupposes  an  act  of  conscious- 
ness, of  individual  judgment.  The  reproduction  of  an  act  com- 
manded by  society  is,  therefore,  not  the  automatic  repetition  of 
that  act ;  for  automatic  repetition  excludes  consciousness.  Imita- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  the  automatic  reproduction  of  an  act 
without  any  intervention  of  individual  judgment  between  the 
representation  of  the  act  to  be  reproduced  and  its  reproduction. 
It  is  the  repetition  of  an  act  without  motivation,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  repeating. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  word  ''  imitation  "  cannot  be  applied 
to  those  cases  of  social  contagion  which  are  included  under  the 
rubric  of  the  psychology  of  crowds.  A  crowd  of  persons  is 
assembled  either  for  a  definite  purpose,  or  for  no  particular  pur- 
pose at  all ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  what  we  may  term  social 
contagion,  it  is  induced  to  commit  an  act  or  acts  which  were 
entirely  unforeseen  by  any  individual  member  of  the  crowd. 
For  instance,  the  crowd  assembled  in  October,  1906,  at  the 
Longchamps  Racecourse,  near  Paris,  under  the  impression  that 
a  race  had  been  '^  faked  "  and  the  betters  cheated,  sacked  and 
burned  the  betting-sheds.  A  sort  of  electric  shock  pervades  the 
crowd  at  such  a  moment.  Not  one  of  the  visitors  to  the  Long- 
champs  Racecourse  had  the  slightest  intention  before  he  went 
there  of  sacking  or  burning  anything ;  but  the  race  was  badly 
managed,  the  nervous  excitement  of  some  who  had  risked  their 
money  on  it  communicated  itself  to  others,  and  as  the  nervous 
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excitement  spread  to  an  increasing  number  of  persons  it  increased 
in  force,  and  developed  into  uncontrollable  passion.  The  quanti- 
tative change  is  accompanied  by  a  qualitative  one ;  but  there  is 
here  no  reproduction  of  either  actions  or  ideas.  We  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  mutual  interaction  between  the  different  members 
of  the  crowd,  by  means  of  which  two  or  more  similar  states  of 
conscience  attract  each  other  by  reason  of  their  resemblance. 
These  two  states  of  conscience  finally  absorb  each  other ;  the 
process  repeats  itself  indefinitely,  until  it  has  produced  a  col- 
lective state  of  conscience  sensibly  different  to  the  original 
separate  individual  states.  Thus,  the  result  is  diametrically 
different  from  that  which  imitation  would  have  brought  about ; 
for  imitation,  being  the  automatic  reproduction  of  an  action  pre- 
viously perpetrated,  could  only  lead  to  the  repetition  of  similar 
actions. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  imitation  does  play  a  role  in  prompt- 
ing suicides,  even  when  we  restrict  the  meaning  of  imitation  to 
the  automatic  reproduction  of  an  act  previously  performed. 
We  do  not  propose  to  deny  that  imitation  plays  a  part  in  some 
individual  cases  of  suicide.  In  the  case  of  the  fifteen  veterans 
already  mentioned,  who  hanged  themselves  one  after  another 
from  the  same  hook,  it  is  certain  that  the  example  of  the  first 
victim,  acting  on  the  morbid  temperament  of  the  second,  caused 
the  latter  to  hang  himself  from  the  hook  in  question  ;  and,  as  we 
have  said,  suggestion  played  an  important  part  in  determining 
the  fate  of  the  remaining  thirteen  victims.  Other  cases  of 
suicide  might  be  given  in  which  imitation  was  a  determining 
factor ;  but  in  order  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  imitation  on 
the  social  rate  of  suicide,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  discuss  individual 
cases,  however  numerous.  We  must  take  the  population  of  a 
country  in  its  totality,  examine  which  regions  of  the  country 
are  most  subject  to  the  suicidal  mania,  and  see  by  statistics 
whether  these  regions  exercise  an  influence  over  the  adjacent 
regions  sufficient  to  increase  the  total  number  of  suicides  in  these. 

13 
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We  must  deftl  in  a  similAr  mmnner,  not  csdy  vnth.  the  provinces 
of  one  mnd  the  same  oountzv,  but  with  different  sdjsoent  countries. 

If  we  examine  the  map  of  Central  Europe,  we  find  an  excep- 
tMKiaUj  high  rate  of  suicide  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  (311  per 
minion)  and  in  Thuriogia  (303  per  million).  The  wave  of  suicide 
suddenly  diminishes  in  intensity  in  the  four  adjacent  provinces. 
It  is  as  if  a  wall  were  raised  all  round  Saxony  and  Thuringia, 
against  which  the  suicide-wave  vainly  beats,  and  by  means  of 
which  it  is  held  in  check.^  In  Silesia  the  rate  falls  to  158*4  per 
million,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  to  227-6  per  millicm, 
in  Hesse  to  167  per  million,  and  in  the  Franconian  Palatinate 
to  120  per  million.^  In  the  north  we  find  Uie  city  of  Hamburg, 
with  its  adjacent  territory,  marking  a  black  spot ;  the  Hanseatic 
domain  has  a  suicide-rate  of  300  per  million.  The  province  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  adjoining  Hamburg  in  the  north,  has  like- 
wise a  high  suicide-rate,  although  inferior  to  that  of  Hamburg 
(228*3  per  million) ;  but  Hanover  and  Mecldenburg,  which  form 
the  eastern,  western,  and  southern  boundary,  have  suicide-rates 
of  153'4  per  million  and  167  per  million  respectively.  Branden- 
burg, in  Central  Germany,  has  a  suicide-rate  of  204*7  per  million  ; 
the  frontier  provinces  of  Pomerania  and  Posen,  adjoining  it  in 
the  north  and  east,  have  suicide-rates  of  128*1  per  million  and 
70*4  per  million  respectively. 

Thus  we  see  that  imitation  is  not  a  determining  factor  of  the 
social  rate  of  suicide.  If  it  were,  how  could  it  be  that  the  wave 
of  suicide,  which  rises  with  such  tremendous  force  in  Saxony 
and  Thuringia,  suddenly  diminishes  in  the  west  on  reaching  the 
territory  of  Hesse,  diminishes  still  further  on  reaching  Nassau, 
and  practically  dwindles  away  once  the  boundaries  of  West- 
phalia and  the  Rhine  province  are  crossed  ?  How  comes  it  that 
Wurtemberg,  with  a  suicide-rate  of  170  per  million,  should  be 

1  We  have  no  figures  for  Bohemia,  which  bounds  Saxony  in  the  south. 
*  Figures  given  by  Morselli,  reproduoed  by  Durkheim  in  his  chart  of 
Central  Europe,  op.  cii.,  pp.  130,  131. 
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unable  to  influence  the  adjoining  State  of  Bavaria,  in  which  the 
rate  is  but  60  ?  How  comes  it  that  Hamburg  should  stand  out 
so  markedly,  one  black  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  comparatively 
fair  landscape  ?  How  comes  it  that  Posen  should  contrast  so 
flagrantly  with  the  adjacent  provinces  ?  Posen  has  a  suicide- 
rate  of  70-4  per  million  ;  it  is  bounded  by  three  provinces — ^West 
Prussia,  Brandenburg,  and  Silesia ;  the  suicide-rates  of  these 
provinces  are  respectively  107*5,  204*7,  and  158*4  per  million. 

It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  imitation  does  not  exercise  any 
appreciable  influence  on  the  social  rate  of  suicide.  We  do  not 
deny  that  some  individual  cases  may  be  determined  by  it, 
although  the  role  of  suggestion  in  such  cases  must  also  be  taken 
account  of ;  and  suggestion  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as 
imitation.  But  we  are  not  discussing  the  individual  suicide  : 
we  are  occupied  here  solely  with  suicide  as  a  social  factor,  and 
we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  imitation  does  not  in  any  way 
influence  the  variations  in  the  suicide-rate  of  society. 

That  the  social  rate  of  suicide  is  dependent  for  its  variations 
on  other  factors  "we  will  now  endeavour  to  demonstrate.  We 
shall  find  that  the  phenomena  of  the  variation  of  the  suicide- 
rate  in  adjacent  provinces,  which  imitation  cannot  explain, 
become  explicable  when  we  consider  an  important  feature  in 
the  social  life  of  these  provinces.  We  have  selected  Central 
Europe  purposely ;  because  an  examination  of  its  suicide-chart  not 
only  suffices  to  refute  the  theory  that  imitation  is  a  determining 
factor  in  the  suicide-rate,  but  also  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of 
those  variations  which  we  have  noticed,  and  which  imitation  can- 
not explain.  For  Central  Europe  is  noteworthy  for  the  hetero- 
geneous religious  beliefs  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  we  shall  see  that 
the  nature  of  the  religious  belief  is  a  very  important  element  in 
determining  the  liability  of  a  given  community  to  suicide. 

The  figures  given  on  p.   197  show  the  respective  liability 

of  Catholic  and  Protestant  commimities  to  suicide ;  and  we  see 

that  the  liability  of  Catholic  communities  to  suicide  is  very 

18—2 
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much  less  than  that  of  Protestant  communities.  And  here  we 
have  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  those  variations  in  the  suicide- 
rate  of  adjacent  provinces.  If  Posen,  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
provinces  having  a  high  suicide-rate,  nevertheless  has  itself  an 
exceptionally  low  suicide-rate ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Posen 
has  a  population  which  is  preponderatingly  Catholic,  whereas 
Brandenburg  and  Silesia— especially  the  former — ^have  a  popu- 
lation in  greater  part  Protestant.  Wiirtemberg's  high  suicide- 
rate  does  not  pass  the  Bavarian  frontier ;  and  we  may  attribute 
this  phenomenon  to  the  fact  that  Bavaria  is  one  of  the  most 
Catholic  countries  in  Europe.^  The  figures  given  will  help 
US  to  realise  the  respective  influence  of  Catholicism  and  Protes- 
tantism (m  the  social  rate  of  suicide.^ 

An  examination  of  these  figures  shows  us  that  the  suicide-rate 
in  Protestant  communities  is,  in  every  case,  very  considerably 
higher  than  that  in  Catholic  communities.  Whatever  country 
we  take,  and  whatever  period  we  take,  the  same  &ct  is  always 
illustrated.  And  as  the  very  basb  of  scientific  observation  is 
that  no  phenomenon  in  this  world  of  ours  is  unconditioned,  but 
that  every  effect  has  its  cause,  we  must  take  for  granted  that  so 
persistent  an  effect  as  the  one  above  noticed  must  have  an 

*  We  mav  »v  at  once  that  we  have  not*  of  course,  the  remotest  intention 
of  discttSBing  the  religioos  dogmas  of  either  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant 
Oiuvhes^  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  theological  aspect  of  re- 
ligioD^  bat  only  with  its  social  aspect*  We  are  treating  of  Cathi^cism  and 
Protestantism  simplr  as  sociological  €oic«flL  Augnste  Oomte  said  long  ago 
ci  the  positiTe  phikMophy  that  its  fimdamental  characteristic  is  **  to  con- 
sider aU  phenomena  as  subjected  to  natural  Ioim,  inTanabie  in  their  nature 
.  .  .  and  to  reject*  a*  abK^utelv  inaccessible  and  meaningle»  for  us^  the 
aeith  after  what  are  called  oiiawdk  either  primordial  or  final  **  {Caurs  de 
FkShm>pk^pot^ft.ll^i^mi.Siakt^tkm.\9$ii\.  We  mav  sav  the  same 
of  socM^ogT.  For  this  aciefic^  regards  the  xaiiatiotts  in  the  social  rate  of 
suicide  as  phenomena  subject  to  natural  laws^  as  uktimatdv  bound  up  with 
the  greater  or  leseer  integration  of  *.vietT.  As  far  as  rvUgion  is  a  force 
detcffmining  sndi  iategratioo,  it  falW  withia  the  scope  of  sociologj.  But 
with  the  melaphTsical  or  suprasocial  principles  of  anj  religion  sociology 
it.  ctf  course^  incapable  of  dealing. 

>  E.  DuEkheim^  ofL  cit,  pL  ISl 
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equally  persistent  cause.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  declaring 
that  the  integration  and  cohesion  of  Catholicism,  considered  as 
a  society  of  believers,  is  greater  than  the  integration  and  cohesion 
of  Protestantism  considered  as  such. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  in  some  cases,  the  Jewish  community 

Suicide-Ratb  in  Different  Countries  per  1,000,000  Inhabitants  of 

KcVCH  Religious  Denomination. 
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.   i         224-00         , 
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i         170-00 

r                                                       1 

1 

119-0 
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shows  even  less  liability  to  suicide  than  the  Catholic  community. 
But  this  "  objection  "  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself.  Had  we 
contended  that  the  theological  basis  of  Catholicism  is  superior 
to  the  theological  basis  of  Judaism,  this  objection  might  cer- 
tainly be  raised ;  but  as  we  have  not  discussed  principles  which, 
being  extrasociological  in  their  nature,  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  sociology,  such  an  objection  is  necessarily  valueless. 
The  integration  of  the  Jewish  community  is  a  well-known  fact ; 
and  this  high  degree  of  integration  can  be  explained  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Jewish  com- 
munities in  Europe  are  placed.  From  the  earliest  origins  of 
our  Western  civilisation  up  to  the  present  day  the  Jews  have 
been  treated  as  strangers,  as  outcasts,  as  enemies.  They  have 
been,  during  many  centuries,  subjected  to  persecutions  which 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  succeed  in  their  object 
of  extirpating  the  Jewish  race.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  deadly 
hostility  of  their  environment,  the  Jews  in  Europe  have  sur- 
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vived.  Surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the  fact  that  a  race 
which  is  certainly  physically  inferior  should  have  thus  persisted. 
If  anthropological  characters  are  only  factors  determining  the 
course  of  social  evolution;  if  racial  characteristics  alone  have 
moulded  our  civilisation  into  shape ;  if,  as  the  anthropo-socio* 
logical  school  asserts,  there  are  races  of  masters  and  races  of 
slaves,  distinguished  by  certain  well-defined  anthropological 
traits ;  and  if  the  destinies  of  humanity  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
dolichocephalous  race,  who  are  to  assert  their  supremacy  at  the 
expense  of  the  brachycephalous  race ;  if  these  postulates  of  the 
anthropo-sociological  school  are  accurate,  the  problem  of  the 
persistence  of  the  Jewish  race  in  Europe  is  a  problem  very 
difficult  to  solve.  ^    But  the  grounds  on  which  this  theory  of 

^  The  anthropo-sooiological  school  traces  its  origin  back  to  tho  Comte 
de  Golnneau*  authw  of  the  remarkable  Essai  sur  rinigaiiU  des  Races 
km$mainea  (Paris,  4  vols.,  1853).    The  leading  repreeentatives  of  the  school 
to-day  arc  M.  G.  Vacher  de  Lapouge  in  France,  and  Professor  Otto  Ammon 
in  Gmnany  (rttfc  G.  Vacher  de  Lapouge,  Les  SiUdiona  soeiaUs^  Paris, 
1896 ;  UAr^fn,  Paris,  1899 ;  also  O.  Ammon,  Die  naiuHiche  AusUse  beim 
IltnscJkeny   Jena,    1893;    Die   OtBdUcMafimtrdmmmg   U9td   ihre   naiuHiehen 
Ormndla^en  :  Enhemrf  finer  SceiaianihropalcgUy  Jena,  1900.     An  important 
and  valuable  work  is  that  of  Ron,  Betirage  ztir  emropautken  Rassenkunde^ 
in  Artkiv  fur  Ras$em  mnd  GtMihcMafUbkdogie,  Berlin,  19054)6.     The  author 
has  measurrd  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  pcraons  in  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia.)   The  doctrine  of  tho  anthn>po-«ociological  achocrf  to  the  effect 
that  the  race  factor  dominates  eveiy  other  factor  in  the  history  of  society ; 
that  the  racial  diffenMic^A  an^  fundamental  and  permanent ;  and  that 
the  superior  race,  which  the  anthit>po-fociological  school  identifies  with 
the  Aryan  race,  must  jealously  preMrvr  itM4f  from  contamination  by 
intermingling,  if  the  lewl  of  th«  human  species  is  not  to  be  degraded — 
this  doctrine,  wy  say,  has  found  consideffmble  aoMpiance  in  Germany. 
The  PMigermanic  party  has  found  »rienti$ts  to  justify  the  political  aims 
of  the  Pangermanists  in  the  name  of  antKroi\>-«ociok»gy.    Starting  from 
the  idea  that  the  mperior  dolichocephaloitt  Amm  laoe  b  the  stock  from 
whkh  the  Germanic  race  of  to-day  is  detK^endcd,  the^^-  have  cndeavoaivd 
to  piov^  that  the  onhr  nation  in  which  the  Anran  b^xid  of  the  ancestors 
has  been  pnaserngd  in  <\impsrative  purity  is  the  German  nation ;  from 
this  hyiotheM  to  the  coioUaxy  that  the  German  naticvi  is  destined,  by 
rcMca  of  iu  anthiv^pc4opcal  sspmority,  to  absvYi^  in  ix5«tf  ail  the  Ger- 
manic elMMtits  whk^  aie  not  as  TY<  inchaded  in  the  German  Empire, 
theie  ii  oni^  *  «efk    It  is  the  duty  oi  the  Gmsastts  of  the  Emptie,  who 
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anthropologically  superior  and  inferior  races  is  based  appear 
very  insufficient.^  We  shall  understand  the  survival  of  the 
Jewish  communities  in  Europe  better  if  we  consider  the  Jews  as 
a  race  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  of  the  power  of  adapta- 
tion to  their  environment.  The  laws  of  the  Middle  Ages  ex- 
cluded the  Jews  from  all  professions  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
A  race  which  lacked  the  adaptive  capacity  of  the  Jews,  and  which 
had  been  thus  handicapped  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  would 
have  died  out.  But  the  Jews,  prohibited  from  entering  the 
service  of  the  State,  shut  out  from  every  recognised  profession, 
rendered  incapable,  in  some  countries,  of  acquiring  fixed  property, 
none   the   less  succeeded  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  very 


poBsees  among  the  Germanic  peoples  the  greatest  proportion  of  uncon- 
taminated  Aryan  blood,  to  break  down  the  boundaries  which  political 
necessities  have  artificially  set  up,  and  to  bring  about  a  fusion  of  all 
the  Germanic  peoples  within  a  new  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Among  the 
countries  thus  reckoned  as  Germanic,  and  which  are  to  be  absorbed,  are 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  north-eastern  provinoes 
of  France  {vide  J.  L.  Reimer,  Ein  Pangermanisches  DeutMhland  :  Versuch 
liber  die  KonaeqtLemen  der  gegenwdrtigen  wiasendchafUichen  Rassenbelrachiung 
fiir  unsere  jtclitischen  und  rdigioaen  Probletne,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1905; 
K.  von  Strantz,  Das  verwdackte  Deutschtum  jenseits  der  Westmarken  des 
Beiches,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  2nd  edition,  1903 ;  H.  Daniel,  Leitfaden  fur 
den  UrUerriehl  in  der  Oeographiey  Halle,  1904).  The  edition  which  we  have 
of  the  latter  work  is  the  241st.  It  is  a  manual  of  geography  for  use  in 
the  State  schools,  and  the  number  of  its  editions  is  sufficient  proof  of  its 
popularity.  This  book — from  which  tens  of  thousands  of  German  children 
have  learned  their  geography  during  the  last  thirty  years — teaches,  as  a 
proved  fact,  that  the  Oerman  countries  of  Europe,  of  which  the  German 
£mpire  is  the  principal,  consist  also  of  Austria,  Lichtenstein,  Switzerland, 
Luxembourg,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 

^  There  is  certainly  an  element  of  truth  in  the  doctrines  of  the  anthropo- 
logical school  of  sociologists.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  division  of 
the  population  of  Europe  into  Germanic,  Slav,  and  Latin  races  is  in- 
accurate ;  for  these  divisions  correspond  to  the  ctdture  of  the  respective 
groups,  but  not  to  any  anthropological  classification ;  and  it  is  an  abuse  of 
terms  to  apply  the  word  **  race  "  to  a  group  absolutely  lacking  in  homo- 
geneity of  type,  as  is  especially  the  case  with  the  so-called  Latin  race. 
The  classification  which  M.  de  Lapouge  gives  of  the  European  races  agrees 
with  that  of  anthropologists  in  general.    For  instance,  M.  Paul  Topinard 
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difficult  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  Little  by 
little  they  concentrated  the  financial  lesources  of  each  nation 
in  their  hands,  until  they  acquired  complete  control  over  the 
money  market.  Driven  from  all  other  fields  of  activity,  they 
betook  themselves  to  the  one  sphere  in  which  they  could  act ; 
and  their  activity  in  this  sphere  has  proved  such  that  the  anti- 
Semitic  movements  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  had  no 
appreciable  result.  But  even  this  extraordinary  adaptability 
of  the  Jews  would  have,  in  all  probability,  proved  useless  in 
the  face  of  such  tremendous  difficulties  had  not  the  integration 
of  the  Jewish  community  throughout  Europe  been  sufficiently 
great  to  bring  home  to  the  individual  Jew  in  every  land  a  con- 

divides  the  white  races  into  four  groups.     "The  first,  dark,  small,  and 
dolichocephalous,  includes  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  .  .  .  con- 
sequently the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Berbers  and  the  Egyptians,  as  well 
as  all  the  linguistic  Semitic  populations,  both  ancient  and  modem.     The 
second,  dark  also,  but  of  relatively  tall  stature,  includes  the  conquerors 
of  the  Vedic  epoch  in  India,  the  Persians,  and  some  others.    The  third 
includes  the  brachycephalous  Celto-Slav  races.  .  .  .     The  fourth  is  the 
dolichocephalous  race,   fair-haired,  and   of   tall  stature,  which   actually 
predominates    in    Northern     Europe"     (L* ArUhropologie    et   la    Science 
sociale,  pp.  227,  228 ;  Paris,  1900).     According  to  M.  de  Lapouge,  the  fair 
dolichocephalous  race,  which  he  terms  Homo  Europceus,  and  which  ho  iden- 
tifies with  the  Aryan  race,  is  predominant  in  the  British  Isles,  in  Northern 
Belgium,  in  Holland,  in  Prussia,  in  Denmark,  in  Scandinavia,  and  in  Ice- 
land.   The  Celto-Slav  race,  which  he  terms  Homo  Alpinua,  is  predominant 
throughout  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  Europe,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Caspian  Sea.     Spain  and  Italy  (south  of  the  Amo)  are  inhabited  by  a  dark 
dolichocephalous  race,  which  Lapouge  terms  Homo  Contractus,  and  which  he 
is  inclined  to  consider  as  a  product  of  intermingling.     All  these  anthropo- 
logical and  ethnographical  facts  which  Lapouge  and  theanthropo-sociological 
school  rely  on  are  perfectly  accurate.     But  wo  cannot  say  the  same  of  the 
sociological  conclusions  which  this  school  draws  from  them.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  certain  that  no  such  thing  as  purity  of  race  exists  anywhere.     Lapouge 
himself  admits  that  the  absolute  purity  of  race  is  a  theoretically  impossible 
conception,  as  every  individual  derives  his  origin,  at  the  twentieth  genera- 
tion, from  over  a  million  ancestors,  and  inherits  but  one-millionth  part  of 
his  patrimony  from  each  ancestor.     After  this  admission,  how  is  it  possible 
to  prove  that  there  exist  well-defined  races,  separated  by  differences  which 
are  fundamental  and  permanent  ?    This  single  objection  appears  to  us 
fatal  to  the  main  argument  of  the  anthropo-sociological  school. 
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sciousness  of  liis  essential  solidarity  with  all  liis  co-religionists. 
Sorronnded  by  actively  hostile  elements,  the  small  number  of 
Jews  scattered  over  the  European  continent,  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Atlantic,  necessarily  held  together.  The  very  condi- 
tions of  inferiority  in  which  they  were  placed  as  regards  their 
competitors  in  the  struggle  for  existence  made  solidarity  a 
sine  qua  non  of  survival  for  the  Jews.  It  is  notorious  that  a 
society,  numerically  weak  but  strongly  integrated,  more  than 
compensates  its  numerical  inferiority  by  its  virtues  of  integration 
and  cohesion.  The  integration  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Europe,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  solidarity  among  the 
Jews  of  all  lands,  has  enabled  this  community  to  survive  all  the 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  its  evolution.  And  as  a  society 
which  is  strongly  integrated  will  be  the  more  protected  against 
suicide  in  proportion  as  its  integration  and  cohesion  are  great, 
it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of  suicide  among  the  Jews  must  be 
low.  The  figures  which  we  have  given  show  this  to  be  the  case. 
The  small  numbers  of  Jews,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
circumstances  in  which,  as  aliens,  they  are  placed  with  regard 
to  the  environing  Christian  civilisation,  explain  the  high  degree 
of  social  integration  possessed  by  the  Jewish  community.  But 
on  looking  at  the  figures  given  above,  we  will  see  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  suicide-rate  among  Catholics  is  inferior 
to  that  among  Jews.  We  are  thus  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  integration  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  even  superior  to  that 
of  the  Jewish  community.  And  the  degree  of  integration 
possessed  by  the  Catholic  Church  must  not  only  be  judged 
from  the  comparison  betweeen  the  number  of  suicides  among 
a  million  Catholics  and  the  number  of  suicides  among  a  million 
Jews ;  but  also  from  the  comparison  between  the  conditions 
of  existence  in  which  the  two  communities  have  been  respectively 
placed.  The  desperate  nature  of  their  struggle  for  life  in  the 
midst  of  an  hostile  environment  explains  the  strong  cohesion 
of  the  Jewish  conmiunity.    The  Catholic  Church,  placed  in 
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far  more  favourable  circumstances,  possesses  even  stronger 
cohesion.  As  the  influence  of  environment  is  not  sufficient  to 
explain,  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Chaich,  a  cohesion  which, 
among  the  Jews,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  environmental  pressure ; 
we  must  conclude  that  the  internal  o^anisation  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  principles  on  which  that  oi^anisatdon  ia  based, 
ensure  a  very  high  decree  of  integration. 

The  immunity  afforded  by  Catholicism  agunat  suicide  can  be  still 
better  appreciated  after  an  examination  of  the  following  figoies, 
showing  us  in  detail  the  comparative  suicide-rates  in  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  according  as  these  provinces  are 
preponderatingly  Cathohc  or  preponderatingly  Protestant.  The 
figures  are  those  of  Durkheim  [Le  Suicide,  p.  151),  and  have 
been  compiled  by  him  from  the  official  statistics.  They  differ 
slightly  from  those  of  Morselli  concerning  the  comparative 
geographical  distribution  of  suicide.  Morselli'a  suicide-chart 
of  Central  Europe,  which  Durkheim  has  reproduced,  agrees, 
however,  in  every  respect  with  Durkheim's  comparative 
statistics. 
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The  above  statistics  show  only  two  exceptions.  Pomerania, 
which  contains  over  90  per  cent,  of  Protestants,  ought  by  virtue 
of  its  suicide-rate  to  belong  to  the  second  category  instead  of 
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the  first ;  and  Silesia,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  population 
equally  divided  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  has  a  higher 
suicide-rate  than  the  average  of  the  third  category.  But  these 
two  exceptions  do  not  in  any  way  a£Eect  the  validity  of  the 
statistics.  If  we  look  at  the  average  rate  for  each  category,  we 
cannot  avoid  seeing  the  general  suggestiveness  of  the  statistics. 
As  the  proportion  of  Protestant  inhabitants  decreases,  the 
average  suicide-rate  diminishes.  The  first  category,  with  over 
90  per  cent,  of  Protestant  inhabitants,  shows  an  average  suicide- 
rate  of  264*6  per  million  of  inhabitants.  The  fourth  category, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  Protestant  inhabitants  is  only  30  per 
cent.,  shows  an  average  suicide-rate  of  95*6  per  million.  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  high  suicide-rate  of  Saxony  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  province  is  highly  developed  from  the  industrial 
point  of  view.  The  conditions  created  by  industrial  develop- 
ment and  economic  expansion,  by  intensifying  the  struggle 
for  life  and  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  depend  for 
their  existence  on  the  work  of  their  hands,  undoubtedly 
have  a  very  great  influence  on  the  suicide-rate  of  society, 
and  tend  greatly  to  augment  it.  But  these  conditions  can 
be  counterbalanced  by  integrating  factors  operating  in  an 
opposite  direction.  For  the  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  the 
Rhine  are  very  markedly  industrial ;  and  yet  Westphalia  has  a 
suicide-rate  of  only  107*5  per  million,  and  the  Rhine  Rrovince 
of  100-3  per  million.  On  the  other  hand,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Western  Prussia,  and  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  are  all  of  them 
agricultural  provinces ;  industrial  development  may  be  said  to 
have  attained  about  the  same  level  in  all  three.  Nevertheless, 
Schleswig-Holstein  has  the  very  high  suicide-rate  of  312  per 
million,  whereas  West  Prussia  has  a  suicide-rate  of  but  123  per 
million,  and  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen  of  90  per  million. 

It  may  be  said  that  Morselli's  figures  concerning  the  compara- 
tive geographical  distribution  of  suicide  mentioned  on  p.  194  do 
not  agree  with  those  given  in  the  above  table.    But,  with  the 
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sole  exception  of  Sileaia,  the  difference  is  infinitesimal,  and  can 
easily  be  explained  by  the  difference  of  the  periods  which  Mor- 
selli  and  Durkheim  respectively  treat  of.  And  the  objection 
would  entirely  disappear  were  we  to  draw  up  a  suicide-chart 
on  the  basis  of  the  table  above  given,  and  compare  it  with  the 
suicide-chart  drawn  up  by  Morselli.  We  should  find  the  dark 
and  the  light  spots  on  each  chart  to  coincide.  Thus,  the  suicide- 
rate,  very  high  in  Saxony,  falls  in  each  case  towards  the  west ; 
diminishing  considerably  in  Hesse,  and  reduced  to  a  very  small 
proportion  in  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine  Province.  The  dark 
spot  which  would  mark  Brandenburg  on  each  chart  lightens  in 
Silesia,  lightens  still  further  in  West  Prussia,  and  disappears 
entirely  in  Posen.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  calcula- 
tions of  Morselli  and  Durkheim  differ  sensibly  with  r^;ard  to 
Silesia.  The  former  estimates  the  suicide-rate  of  Silesia  at  158 
per  million,  the  latter  at  260  per  million.  Yet  when  we  compare 
the  respective  figures  of  both  statisticians  with  regard  to  the 
provinces  bordering  on  Silesia,  we  find  the  proportion  between 
Silesia  and  the  adjacent  provinces  to  be  maintained.  Thus, 
according  to  the  two  sets  of  statistics,  the  proportion  between 
Silesia  and  Brandenburg  remains  practically  the  same  : 


MoneUi. 

Durkheim. 

Silesia 

158-4 

260-02 

Brandenburg 

. .       204-7 

296-03 

We  may  thus  state,  as  a  first  conclusion,  that  CaiholicUm 
affords  greater  j)rotecti<m  against  suicide  than  Protestantism  does ; 
and,  as  the  rate  of  suicide  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  social 
integration  and  increases  as  social  life  is  disintegrated,  so  may 
we  say  that  this  greater  Uability  of  the  Protestant  community 
to  suicide  results  from  a  lack  of  integration  and  cohesion  among 
societies  which  are  Protestant.  Similarly,  the  greater  protection 
afforded  by  the  Catholic  community  against  suicide  results  from 
the  high  degree  of  integration  and  cohesion  among  societies  which 
are  Catholic. 
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II. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  theoretical  considerations  which 
justify  the  view  that  the  suicide-rate  of  a  society  corresponds 
to  the  degree  of  integration  of  that  society,  we  shall  submit  some 
additional  statistics  to  broaden  the  empirical  basis  from  which 
alone  any  scientific  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

Just  as  the  suicide-rate  varies  according  as  the  religious  beliefs 
of  different  societies  vary;  so  it  varies  also  according  as  the 
stability  of  family  life  is  great  or  not.  Just  as  the  religious 
institutions  of  a  society  are  a  factor  in  ensuring  the  integration 
of  that  society,  which  will  diminish  in  so  far  as  these  institutions 
leave  greater  room  for  individualism  to  develop ;  so  does  the 
integration  of  the  domestic  institutions  correspond  to  the  general 
level  of  the  integration  of  society  as  a  whole.  The  greater  the 
stability  of  family  life,  the  smaller  will  be  the  number  of  suicides. 
The  following  figures  will  help  us  to  appreciate  the  influence  of 
family  life  on  suicide  : 

Influbncb  of  Family  Lifb  ok  Suicide  in  both  Sexes  (France, 

1887-91). 

Sihcide-Rate  calculated  peb  1,000,000  Inhabitants  of  each  Cate- 

GOBT.      (AVEBAQB  RaTE   DUBINQ   PeBIOD   OF  FiVE  YeABS.) 

Bachelors  of  45  years  of  age     975     Spinsters  of  42  years  of  age  . .  150 


Married  men  with  children  . .      336 
Married   men   without   chil- 
dren . .         . .         . .      644 


Married  women  with  chil£«n       79 
Married  women  without  chil- 
dren     221 


Bachelors  of  60  years  of  age  1,504  •  Spinsters  of  60  years  of  age  . .  196 
Widowers  with  children       . .      937  !  Widows  with  cluldren  . .  186 

Widowers  without  children      1,258  ;  Widows  without  children       . .  322 

Let  US  briefly  consider  these  figures. 

Among  the  men,  the  suicide-rate  is  highest  in  the  case  of 
bachelors  of  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  this  is  but  an  a  posteriori 
confirmation  of  an  a  priori  hjrpothesis.  For  if  the  suicide-rate, 
as  we  have  said,  is  a  phenomenon  closely  connected  with  the 
integration  and  cohesion  of  society ;  and  if  it  diminishes  as  the 
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stability  of  family  life  increases ;  it  necessarily  follows  that  those 
who  are  most  detached  by  their  individual  life  from  society  and 
from  family  life  will  be  those  who  have  the  greatest  tendency 
to  kill  themselves.  The  bachelor  of  sixty  years  of  age  is  pre- 
cisely such  a  person.  He  can  no  longer  hope  to  enjoy  life  to 
any  considerable  degree ;  for  the  pleasures  which  are  possible  to 
the  young  man  are  no  longer  possible  to  him.  Excluded  from 
the  activities  or  from  the  excitement  which,  in  the  case  of  young 
men  with  their  future  before  them,  is  often  capable  of  tem- 
porarily taking  the  place  of  more  lasting  pleasures ;  deprived  of 
the  great  consolation  of  hope  by  reason  of  his  advanced  age ; 
shut  out  from  the  joys  and  comforts  of  family  life,  the  bachelor 
of  sixty  will  necessarily  feel  himself  detached  more  or  less  from 
all  social  ties  ;  he  will  necessarily  be  inclined  to  attach  less  value 
to  life.  Especially  will  this  be  the  case  if  his  existence  has  been 
one  of  illusions,  of  hope  long  deferred  which  makes  the  heart 
sick  ;  especially,  also,  will  it  be  the  case  if,  having  no  firm  religious 
belief,  he  is  cut  off  from  all  spiritual  communion  with  a  religious 
community,  the  immense  social  advantage  of  which  is  its  ability 
to  absorb  the  individual  life,  to  render  the  individual  conscious 
of  his  essential  solidarity  with  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  Seeing  his  hopes  imrealised — and  how  many  can  say 
that  all  their  hopes  in  life  have  been  fulfilled  ? — and  having  a 
sense  of  the  illusions  which  life  brings  with  it,  he  finds  himself 
at  the  same  time  entirelv  detached  from  all  those  ties  which 
could  console  and  strengthen  him  in  the  evening  of  his  life. 
He  knows  not  the  comforts,  the  joys,  the  hopes,  which  family 
life  can  procure  even  to  the  old ;  and,  being  thus  rendered  con- 
scious of  his  isolation,  the  illusions  and  tribulations  of  the  past 
will  a£Eect  him  the  more  intensely.  A  sense  of  the  usele^sness 
of  all  further  effort,  of  the  non-value  of  life,  will  more  and  more 
take  possession  of  his  mind ;  and,  under  these  conditions,  the 
destruction  of  that  valueless  life  will  appear  to  him  a  natural 
and  welcome  release. 
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We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  fact  that  this 
category  of  individuals  manifests  a  marked  tendency  to  suicide. 
When  we  come  to  consider  the  two  categories  of  married  men,  we 
find  that  the  rate  of  suicide  among  them  is  336  +  644  =>  980 ; 
which  is  practically  the  same  as  the  total  for  bachelors  of  forty- 
two  years  (975).  To  this  total  of  980,  however,  the  married 
men  unth  children  contributed  only  336.  The  total  of  336  is  to 
975  as  100  :  290.  We  may  thus  say  that  for  every  100  suicides 
among  married  men  ivith  children  there  are  290  suicides  among 
bachelors  of  the  same  average  age.  For  in  comparing  these 
suicide-rates  it  is  important  to  take  the  average  age  of  the 
respective  categories  into  consideration,  because  suicide  has  the 
tendency  to  increase  pari  passu  with  age ;  and  the  old  are  con- 
siderably more  liable  to  it  than  the  young.  The  average  age  of 
married  men  in  France  can  be  calculated  as  being  forty-six 
years  81^  months,  so  that  the  category  of  bachelors  of  forty-two 
years  may  be  fitly  compared  with  that  of  married  men.  We 
may,  therefore,  formulate  our  proposition  as  follows:  The  co- 
efficient of  preservation  of  married  men  unth  children  as  against 
bachelors  of  the  same  average  age  is  100  :  290,  or  2*9. 

To  the  total  of  980  suicides  on  the  part  of  married  men  in 
general,  married  men  tvithotU  children,  as  we  have  seen,  contri- 
bute 644.  Their  coefficient  of  preservation,  as  compared  with 
that  of  bachelors  of  forty-two  years,  is  thus  much  less  than  the 
coefficient  of  married  men  ivith  children,  644  being  to  975  as 
100 :  150.  We  may  therefore  say  that  the  coefficient  of  pre- 
servation of  married  men  without  children  as  against  bachelors  of 
the  same  average  age  is  1*5. 

The  contrast  between  the  suicide-rate  of  bachelors  of  sixty 
j^T8  and  that  of  bachelors  of  forty-two  years  is  very  marked ; 
much  more  so  than  the  contrast  between  the  suicide-rate  of 
spinsters  of  sixty  years  and  that  of  spinsters  of  forty-two  years. 
Suicide  is  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  male  sex ;  but  the  propor- 
tional difference  between  1,504  and  975  is  far  greater  than  that 
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between  196  and  150.  The  reason  for  this  phenomenon  is  to 
be  found  in  the  contrasted  nature  of  the  conditions  in  which 
the  two  sexes  are  placed.  The  bachelor  of  forty-two  is  still  a 
relatively  young  man ;  he  has  still  the  will  to  fight,  or  to  take 
refuge  in  those  excitements  which  serve  to  cloak  for  a  time  the 
realities  of  an  existence  deprived  of  any  permanent  value ;  he 
has  still  strength  and  energy  enough  to  hope.  But  the  spinster 
of  forty-two  is  already  an  old  woman.  She  has  no  longer  any 
hope  of  fulfilling  the  highest  duties  of  her  sex — the  duties  of 
wife  and  mother ;  the  hope  which  can  still  spur  the  bachelor  of 
forty-two  to  action,  and  inspire  him  with  courage  and  ardour, 
is  lost  to  the  spinster.  Between  the  bachelor  of  forty-two  and 
the  bachelor  of  sixty  lies  an  immense  gulf — a  gulf  not  to  be 
measured  only  by  eighteen  short  years,  but  a  gulf  which  separates 
the  man  full  of  hope,  activity,  and  vigour  from  the  man  em- 
bittered by  disappointment,  disillusioned,  and  Uasi.  But  the 
spinster  of  forty-two  has  already  been  disillusioned ;  she  has 
nothing  further  to  hope  for ;  the  days  of  enjoyment,  of  aspira- 
tion, of  faith  in  life,  of  idealism,  have  already  given  way  to 
days  of  disappointment  and  worry.  Whether  she  be  forty  or 
sixty,  the  spinster  has  no  further  hope  of  foimding  a  family ; 
between  the  spinster  of  forty  and  the  spinster  of  sixty  there  is 
no  such  difference  as  that  between  the  bachelor  of  forty  and 
the  bachelor  of  sixty.  Hence,  we  can  imderstand  the  fact  that 
the  suicide-rate  among  spinsters  of  sixty  is  but  slightly  in  excess 
of  that  among  spinsters  of  forty-two ;  whereas  between  the  two 
corresponding  categories  of  bachelors  the  difference  in  the 
suicide-rate  is  very  pronounced. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  categories  of  widowers,  we  shall 
observe  that  the  widowers  toith  children  have  a  suicide-rate  of 
937  per  million.  The  average  age  of  widowers  in  general 
is  sixty-one  years  8^  months.  If  we  compare  the  suicide-rate 
of  widowers  toith  children  with  that  of  married  men  unthout 
children,  we  see  that  the  position  «f  the  former  is  relatively 
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better.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  tendency  to  suicide 
increases  with  age.  The  average  age  of  married  men  in  general 
is  forty-six  years  eight  months ;  that  of  widowers  in  general  is 
sixty-one  years  eight  months.  As  far  as  age  is  concerned,  married 
men  have  a  very  great  advantage  in  relation  to  suicide  ;  and  this 
advantage  becomes  even  more  marked  when  we  reflect  that,  if 
the  average  age  of  married  men  in  general  is  forty-six  years  and 
two-thirds,  this  average  is,  in  great  part,  determined  by  the 
age  of  married  men  with  children ;  for  the  category  of  married 
men  withoiU  children  includes  all  the  young  married  men  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  do  not  choose  to  found  a  family  im- 
mediately— in  other  words,  the  most  important  contingent  in 
this  category  consists,  not  of  those  physically  incapable  of  having 
offspring,  but  of  those  who  have  not  had  time  to  found  a  family. 
The  average  age  of  married  men  wUhovJt  children,  therefore,  must 
be  calculated  at  not  more  than  thirty-flve  years ;  for  the  average 
marriage  age  is  twenty-seven,  and  the  average  age  of  the  father 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  first  child  is  thirty-two.  We  see  by 
these  figures  how  numerous  within  the  category  of  married  men 
without  children  must  be  the  body  of  young  men  who  have  not 
had  time  to  foimd  a  family.  If  we  thus  reduce  the  average  age 
of  married  men  without  children,  and  compare  the  suicide-rate  of 
this  category  with  that  of  the  widowers  with  children,  we  shall  see 
that  the  position  of  the  latter  is,  as  we  have  said,  relatively  better. 

If  we  compare  now  the  category  of  widowers  with  children 
with  that  of  bachelors  of  sixty  years  of  age,  we  find  the  total 
of  937  to  be  to  1,504  as  100 :  160.  The  coefficient  of  preserva- 
tion (1*6)  of  widowers  with  children,  as  compared  with  bachelors 
of  a  corresponding  average  age,  is  greater  than  that  of  widowers 
without  children,  the  total  of  1,258  standing  to  1,504  as  100  :  119. 
The  coefficient  of  preservation  of  widowers  with  children,  as 
against  widowers  without  children,  is  approximately  100 :  135 
(1-35). 

What  conclusion  are  we  able  to  draw  from  our  survey  of  the 
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above  figure  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  married  state, 
per  sCf  which  affects  the  social  rate  of  suicide.  This  is  evident 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  category  of  married  men  in  general 
has  a  suicide-rate  of  980,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  bachelors  of  a  corresponding  average  age.  Further,  the 
number  of  suicides  among  widowers  with  children  stands  to 
that  among  bachelors  of  the  same  average  age  as  100 :  160 ; 
whereas  the  category  of  widowers  without  children  has  a  co- 
efficient of  preservation  of  only  100 :  119,  or  1-2.  But  married 
men  with  children  contribute  only  336  suicides  to  the  total 
of  980  ;  and  the  favourable  position  of  this  category  is  the  more 
remarkable  if  we  consider  that  the  average  age  of  married  men 
with  children  must  certainly  be  greater  than  that  of  married 
men  without  children,  for  the  reasons  already  set  forth.  Married 
men  without  children  have  a  coefficient  of  preservation,  as  against 
bachelors  of  forty-two  years,  of  only  1*5;  and  this  coefficient 
must  be  diminished  if  we  reflect  that  the  average  age  of  the 
bachelors  is  higher  than  that  of  married  men  without  children, 
which  we  have  reckoned  as  thirty-five  years.  Married  men  with 
children,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  coefficient  of  preservation,  as 
against  this  category  of  bachelors,  of  2*9,  or  practically  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  married  men  without  children.  And  the  co- 
efficient of  preservation  of  married  men  with  children,  as  against 
married  men  without  children,  increases  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  difference  in  the  average  age  of  the  two  categories. 
Finally,  what  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  marriage,  per  se, 
does  not  afford  any  palpable  protection  against  suicide  is  the 
fact,  already  noticed,  that  the  relative  position  of  widowers 
with  children  is  better  than  that  of  married  men  without  children. 
But  if  this  be  the  case,  it  will  be  said,  how  does  family  life 
act  as  a  determining  factor  of  social  integration  ?  The  reply 
is  obvious :  Through  the  children.  The  married  man  with 
children  has  a  home  capable  of  influencing  him  in  a  far  greater 
degree   than   has   the   married   man   without   children.     The 
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married  man  with  children  has  a  sense  of  responsibility  which 
the  married  man  without  children  has  not  and  cannot  have. 
The  duty  of  bringing  up  and  providing  for  offspring,  the  hope 
and  consolation  which  offspring  bring,  produce  an  integration 
of  the  family  life  which  would  otherwise  be  necessarily  absent. 
Men  marry  in  order  to  found  a  family  ;  the  foimding  of  a  family 
is  the  aim  and  raisan-d^Stre  of  the  institution  of  marriage ;  and 
if  this  aim  is  not  realised,  the  influence  of  married  life  on  the 
individual  cannot  but  be  reduced  in  a  corresponding  measure. 
We  are  thus  justified  in  our  phraseology.  It  is  not  marriage 
which  can  be  said  to  afEord  palpable  protection  against  suicide, 
but  family  life.  The  man  who  is  conscious  of  his  responsibility 
towards  his  offspring ;  who,  in  return  for  the  efforts  made  by 
him  on  their  behalf,  is  rendered  supremely  happy  by  them ; 
who  is  encouraged  in  hours  of  discouragement  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  working  for  a  real  object  which  transcends  his  indi- 
viduality, and  which  is  capable,  in  consequence,  of  giving  that 
individuality  a  value  which  it  could  not  otherwise  possess ; 
whose  faith  in  life  in  general  is  strengthened  by  his  faith  in  the 
destinies  of  his  children;  and  whose  courage  is  continually 
sustained  by  the  hope  that  these  children  will  achieve  what  he 
has  had  no  time  to  achieve ;  who  is  consoled,  as  the  years  roll 
on,  by  the  knowledge  that  his  life  is  not  extinguished  with  the 
passing  of  his  individual  self,  but  that  his  children  constitute 
a  prolongation  of  his  individual  life  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  personality — this  man  will  no  longer  be  alone.  He  will 
form  but  part  of  a  whole  which  is  greater  than  he  is,  a  whole 
which  envelops  his  individual  self,  which  reminds  him,  at  every 
moment,  alike  of  the  responsibilities  and  of  the  rewards  which 
his  membership  of  this  larger  whole  brings  with  it.  And  such 
a  man  will  be  less  liable  to  conmiit  suicide  than  the  man  who 
is  not  thus  integrated  in  a  larger  whole,  who  lacks,  consequently, 
the  motives  for  living  which  a  father  of  a  family  possesses. 
We  may,  therefore,  formulate  the  following  proposition :  The 
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integration  of  family  life  which  marriage  and  the  rearing  of  offspring 
bring  with  them  diminishes  the  liability  to  suicide. 

Although  it  seems  certain  that  suicide  is  sometimes  infectious 
among  individuals,  it  is  equally  certain  that  imitation  has  never 
increased  the  total  number  of  suicides  to  the  extent  of  inter- 
fering with  what  we  have  termed  the  social  rate  of  suicide.  As 
M.  Durkheim  has  remarked, ''  every  society  has,  at  each  moment 
of  its  history,  a  well-defined  liability  to  suicide."  ^  The  relative 
intensity  of  this  liability,  at  any  given  moment,  is  measured 
by  comparing  the  total  number  of  suicides  with  the  total  number 
of  the  population  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  We  shall  find 
the  social  rate  of  suicide  to  be  constant  among  the  population 
of  a  country  during  long  periods  of  time ;  indeed,  the  suicide- 
rate  is  more  constant  than  the  general  mortality-rate.  We 
shall  find,  also,  that  the  variations  of  the  suicide-rate  appear  to 
be  governed  by  certain  well-defined  laws.  Thus,  if  we  examine 
the  statistics  of  suicide  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
during  a  given  period,  we  shall  find,  in  the  first  place,  a  steady 
rise  all  over  the  Continent ;  we  shall  find,  also,  certain  other 
phenomena  manifested — for  instance,  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
suicide-rate  in  1848  in  the  three  countries  most  affected  by 
the  Revolution,  France,  Prussia,  and  Denmark ;  a  steady  rise 
in  the  suicide-rate  in  France  from  1860  onwards — that  is  to  say, 
from  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  second  Empire  on,  until 
1868,  when  the  maximum  is  attained,  followed  by  a  sudden  fall 
in  1869,  in  the  year  of  political  crisis  and  tension  which  preceded 
the  war  with  Germany  ;  an  equally  steady  rise  in  the  suicide-rate 
of  Prussia,  from  1866,  the  date  of  the  triumph  of  Ssulowa,  on 
to  1870,  when  a  brusque  decrease  is  noticeable ;  and  a  steady 
rise  in  the  suicide-rate  of  England  and  Wales,  beginning  in  1868, 
after  the  commercial  revolution  brought  about  by  the  new 
commercial  treaties.    Thus,  these  figures  teach  us  already  one 

^  £.  Durkheim,  op,  cii,,  p.  10. 
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great  lesson,  which  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  suicide  is 
a  social  phenomenon  which  obeys  laws  sui  generis^  difEerent  from 
those  governing  individual  psychology — ^namely,  that  an  era 
of  prosperity  invariably  brings  about  an  increase  in  the  suicide- 
rate  ;  and  that  this  increase  is  brusquely  checked  by  the  advent 


three  examples  we  have  quoted 

• 
• 

Tear. 

France. 

Englaad  and  Wales. 

Praaaia. 

1860 

4.060 

^^^ 

1861 

4,454 

— 

— 

1862 

4.770 

— 

1863 

4.613 

— 

1864 

4.521 

2,203 

1865 

4.946            j 

2,361 

1866 

5,019            1             1,329 

2,485 

1867 

5,011 

1,316 

3,625 

!           1868 

5.547 

1,508 

3,658 

1869 

5.114 

1,588 

3,544 

1           1870 

4.517 

1,544 

3,270 

1          1871 

4,490 

1,495 

3,135 

1872 

5,275 

1,514 

3,467 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  France,  we  see  that  the  apog4e  of  the  Empire 
of  Napoleon  III.,  from  1860  onwards,  is  marked  by  an  immense 
increase  in  the  number  of  suicides.  This  increase  remains  con- 
stant until  1867,  when  there  is  a  slight  fall,  due  to  the  crushing 
of  Austria  and  Denmark  the  year  before,  and  to  the  tension 
and  preoccupation  in  the  French  political  atmosphere  brought 
about  by  these  events.  The  reaction  of  Sadowa  did  not  last  long ; 
for  we  see  in  1868  an  abnormal  rise  in  the  suicide-rate,  followed  by 
a  brusque  fall  in  1869,  a  fall  due  to  the  preoccupations  which  pre- 
ceded the  outbreak  of  war  in  1870.  The  rise  in  the  rate  in  1868  is 
like  an  orgy  between  two  depressions — those  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan. 

In  Prussia  the  exuberance  of  national  pride  following  on 
the  defeat  of  Austria  in  1866  is  reflected  in  the  rise  of  the  suicide- 
rate  in  1867,  a  rise  of  nearly  25  per  cent.,  and  which  continues 
until  1870.    The  decrease  is  still  further  marked  in  1871.    But 
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once  the  great  national  effort  has  achieved  its  object,  the  deirelop- 
ment  of  united  Grermany  is  heralded  by  a  brusque  increase  in 
the  suicide-rate  in  1872. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  development  of  commerce  follow- 
ing on  the  conclusion  of  the  new  commercial  treaties  in  1868 
is  marked  by  the  sudden  rise  in  the  suicide-rate  for  1868  and 
the  years  following. 

The  lesson  we  may  reasonably  draw  from  these  figures  is 
that  every  increase  of  national  prosperity,  in  the  three  countries 
observed,  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  suicide-rate.  On  the  other  hand,  every  crisis  in  the 
national  life  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  rate.  In  France  and  Prussia  we  see  the  total  number  of 
suicides  diminish  during  the  years  1870-71,  only  to  increase 
again  in  1872,  after  the  Franco-Grerman  War  is  over.  What 
does  this  mean,  if  not  that  society,  in  France  and  Grermany, 
was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibilities  by  the  perils  of 
war;  and  that  the  consequent  integration  of  society  resulting 
from  this  realisation  of  a  common  danger  acted  as  a  powerful 
check  on  the  individualism  which  is  at  the  basis  of  suicide, 
considered  in  its  social  aspects  ? 

We  may  conclude  from  these  figures  that  patriotism,  like 
family  life,  like  religion,  is  capable  of  acting  as  an  inhibitory 
factor  on  the  liability  to  suicide  in  any  given  society. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  in  more  detail  the  significance 
of  suicide  as  a  social  factor,  we  may  forestall  an  objection  which 
may  possibly  be  raised  against  our  conclusion  that  Catholicism 
affords  greater  protection  against  suicide  than  does  Protestantism. 
England,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  Protestant  country ;  and  yet  in 
England  the  increase  of  the  suicide-rate  is  not  out  of  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  population.  During  the  period  1880-1900, 
as  we  have  seen  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  increase 
of  the  suicide-rate,  in  males,  was  45  per  cent. ;  during  these 
twenty  years  the  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  about 
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44}  per  cent.  The  suicide-rate  has  thus  remained  practically 
stationary ;  and  one  may  be  tempted  to  infer  from  this  that  our 
statement  as  to  the  imfavourable  influence  of  Protestantism 
on  the  suicide-rate  of  the  community  is  not  justified.  We  may 
reply  that  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Anglican  Church  in 
the  social  sphere  is  far  greater  than  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  Protestant  Churches  on  the  Continent,  whether  in  Germany 
or  in  Switzerland.  The  reason  for  this  phenomenon  is  to  be 
found  partly  in  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  which  has  retained  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  and  chiefly  in  the  fact  that,  for  the  majority 
of  Englishmen,  the  Established  Church  is  one  of  the  emblems 
of  the  national  greatness.  Religion  according  to  the  tenets  of 
the  National  Church  thus  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  believer's 
patriotic  creed.  Even  as  in  Spain  seven  centuries  of  warfare 
against  the  Moors  and  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  brought  about 
the  closest  alliance  between  religious  belief  and  patriotic  feeling ; 
so  also  in  England,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  greatness 
of  the  British  nation  is  associated  with  the  virtues  of  the 
National  Church.  Between  the  time  when  the  Moorish  tribes- 
men conquered  Spain  for  the  disciples  of  Islam  and  the  memorable 
day  when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  entered  Granada  in  triumph, 
the  Spaniards  had  been  engaged  in  one  long,  continous  fight 
for  their  national  independence.  The  national  feeling  was 
developed  from  this  uninterrupted  struggle  against  a  common 
foe.  The  struggle  to  free  Spain  from  the  invader  became 
identified  with  the  struggle  of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent. 
The  religion  of  the  Spaniard  formed  an  integral  part  of  his 
patriotic  duty  ;  and  all  the  great  traditions  of  Spain  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  national  religion,  for  the  national  cause  in  Spain 
was  inseparably  linked  with  the  cause  of  Catholic  Christianity. 
It  was  in  the  name  of  the  Church  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Granada  and  the  final  liberation  of 
Spanish  soil ;  it  was  with  the  sanction  of  the  Church  that 
Columbus  sailed  in  search  of  the  New  World ;  it  was  with  the 
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blessing  of  the  Pope  that  Hernando  Cortes  set  out  to  conquer 
Mexico,  and  Pizarro  to  annihilate  the  dominion  of  the  Incas 
of  Peru.  Thus,  the  Church  of  Rome,  intimately  associated  with 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  Spain,  became  herself  a  national 
institution.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Anglican  Church  in  England. 
The  policy  of  Queen  Mary  in  marrying  the  champion  of  Conti- 
nental Catholicism,  and  in  persecuting  those  who  dissented 
from  the  Catholic  faith ;  the  submission  of  the  national  Parlia- 
ment to  Cardinal  Pole,  as  Legate  of  the  Papal  See,  at  the  end 
of  Mary's  reign ;  the  Bull  of  Pius  V.,  by  which  he,  an  Italian 
Prince,  presumed  to  declare  the  Sovereign  of  England  deposed ; 
the  war  undertaken  by  Philip  of  Spain  to  reconquer  England  for 
the  Catholic  Church,  with  its  triumphs,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  la}dng  the  basis  of  England's  maritime  and  commercial 
supremacy ;  all  these,  coupled  with  the  recollection  of  the  fires 
of  Smithfield,  of  the  atrocities  which  marked  the  campaign  of 
Alva  against  the  Dutch  Protestants,  with  the  fear  that  England's 
soil,  too,  would  be  violated  by  the  Spanish  invader  and  soaked 
with  the  blood  of  Englishmen,  that  England's  independence 
would  be  destroyed  by  a  foreign  foe — all  these  events,  we  say, 
did  but  serve  to  link  inseparably  the  cause  of  the  nation  with 
the  cause  of  its  religion  ;^  and  to  such  an  extent  has  the  national 

^  *'  A  singular  good  fortune  has  been  conferred  on  England,  in  that,  in 
fighting  for  her  own  independence,  she  fought  also  for  the  Reformation. 
She  was  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  latter ;  ii  waa  during  the  long  and  desperate 
struggle  for  civil  and  religums  liberty  that  she  felt  herself  become  great  and 
powerful,  richer,  more  independent,  more  redoubtable,  more  glorious " 
(Laugel,  UAngleterre  politique  et  sociale,  p.  44,  Paris,  1875).  In  an  im- 
portant work,  recently  published,  on  the  psychology  of  the  English  people, 
M.  Jacques  Bardoux  notices  the  value  of  the  social  action  of  the  Church  of 
England.  "  One  must  have  lived  among  the  English  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  depth  of  that  religious  feeling  which  envelops  politics,  legislation, 
literature,  philanthropy,  education,  morals.  One  must  have  penetrated 
into  the  churches,  listened  to  the  sermons,  read  the  pious  books,  in  order 
to  understand  the  moral  value  and  the  social  usefulness  of  this  religion  of 
action,  ...  In  encouraging  the  individual  effort  in  the  interests  of  the 
ooUeotivity,  and  the  national  effort  in  the  interests  of  Christianity,  it  has 
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cause  become  associated  with  the  National  Church  that,  up  to 
tiie  present  day,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Sovereign  to  denounce 
expressly,  in  his  coronation  oath,  certain  dogmas  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  up  to  the  present  day  every  new  generation*  has  been 
taught,  and  in  the  future  will  continue  to  be  taught,  that  the 
greatness  of  England  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  she 
threw  ofi  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  power  who  sought  to  enslave 
her — the  foreign  power  being,  of  course,  the  Papal  See. 

We  have  compared  the  case  of  England  with  that  of  Spain 
in  order  to  show  that  religious  dogmas  per  se  do  not  play  any 
fcie  in  the  determining  of  social  integration ;  but  that,  if  it  is 
to  be  elective,  a  religious  dogma  must  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  circumstances  in  which  the  historical  evolution  of  a 
nation  has  proceeded.  Catholicism,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  which  the  Spanish  nation  developed 
itself,  was  synonymous  in  that  country  with  the  national  great- 
ness ;  is  synonymous,  in  England,  with  all  that  which  is  most 
menacing  to  national  greatness.  And  yet  the  integration  of 
English  society  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  that  of  some 
Continental  nations.  The  Anglican  Church  is  a  strongly  inte- 
grated body,  exercising  on  the  nation  at  large  an  incontestable 
influence.  We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  interest 
in  t\^  Anglican  Church  has  been  immensely  stimulated,  since  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  the  Catholic  revival  which 
originated  in  the  Oxford  movement,  and  which  has  done  much 
to  infuse  renewed  strength  and  conviction  into  the  Establish- 
ment.^   The  position  of  the  Church  of  England  is  essentially 

different  from  that  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Prussia,  precisely 

• 

contributed  to  convince  British  opinion  of  Britain's  providential  mission  " 
(J.  Bardoux,  EMai  dCune,  Psychologie  de  VAn^eterre  conUmporainef  p.  78, 
Paris.  1906). 

^  This  fact  will  be  clearly  appreciated  after  a  study  of  the  admirable 
work  of  Thureau-Dangin,  La  Rennaiaaance  caiholique  en  AngleUrre  au 
Dix-Neuvi^me  Si^de  (Paris,  1903-06),  the  only  complete  history  of  the 
Oxford  movement  and  all  its  consequences. 
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because  the  Anglican  diurch  is  a  national  Church.  The  case  of 
England  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  we  have  insisted  upon 
— i.e.,  that  a  strongly  integrated  religion,  possessing  a  thorough 
hold  on  the  community,  is  an  effective  safeguard  against  social 
disintegration,  of  which  the  increase  in  the  suicide-rate  is  but  a 
symptom.  There  is  probably  no  country  in  which  religion  possesses 
greater  influence  over  the  population  as  a  whole  than  England.^ 

III. 

Having  examined  these  figures,  let  us  see  whether  we  can 
deduce  from  them  any  general  sociological  conclusion.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  conclusion  is  evident.  Suicide  is  directly  depen- 
dent for  its  decrease  or  increase  on  the  greater  or  lesser  integra- 
tion  of   society.    A  society  which  is  strongly  integrated  and 

^  Morselli  has  calculated  the  average  of  suicides  in  the  differmt  States 
of  Europe,  according  to  the  religicm  of  these  States.  He  has  arrived  at 
the  following  result : 

Average  Number  of  Suicides  per  1,000,000  Inhabitants. 

Protestant  States      . .                    . .  . .  . .  190 

Indefinite  (large  minority  of  Catholics)  . .  . .  96 

Catholic  States          . .         . .         . .  . .  . .  58 

Greek  Orthodox  States         . .         . .  . .  . .  40 

We  see  that  Morselli  entirely  agrees  with  Durkheim  concerning  the 
greater  protection  against  suicide  afforded  by  Catholicism  as  compared 
with  Protestantism.  But,  according  to  Morsclli's  calculation,  the  Orthodox 
States  are  still  more  greatly  protected  against  suicide  than  the  Catholic 
States.  Nevertheless,  this  immunity  of  the  Orthodox  populations  cannot 
be  necessarily  attributed  to  the  superior  integrating  influence  of  their 
religion ;  for  the  civilisation  of  these  States  of  £}astem  Europe  is  very 
different  from  the  civilisation  of  the  States  of  Western  Europe.  We 
cannot  compare  Russia  or  Servia  or  Bulgaria  \iith  Germany  or  Great 
Britain  or  France.  Industrialism  is,  in  Eastern  Europe,  still  in  its  infancy  ; 
consequently,  social  life  there  lacks  the  intensity  which  it  possesses  in 
Central  and  Western  Europe ;  and  the  degree  of  intensity  of  social  life  is 
a  factor  of  great  importance  in  the  variations  of  the  suicide-rate  of  a  com- 
munity. The  immunity  of  the  States  of  Eastern  Europe,  which  are  almost 
wholly  agricultural,  may  be  attributed  to  this  fact ;  for  a  civilisation  based 
on  agriculture  is  infinitely  less  developed  than  a  civilisation  based  on 
industrialism  (vide  Morselli,  II  Suicidio,  Milan,  1879). 
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strongly  coherent  will  show  a  diminished  rate  of  suicide ;  and 
the  diminution  of  the  rate  of  suicide  will  be  greater  according 
as  the  integration  and  coherence  of  society  are  greater.  A 
society,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  but  loosely  integrated,  in 
which  coherence  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  will  show  an  increased 
rate  of  suicide. 

In  the  living  organism  the  desires  of  the  individual  must  be 
proportionate  to  the  means  of  satisfying  them.  If  the  indi- 
vidual wants  exceed  the  individual's  power  of  giving  effect  to 
them,  of  fulfilling  them,  of  transforming  them  into  concrete 
realities,  these  wants  will  become  the  source  of  proportionately 
great  suffering.  And  as  actions  which  are  painful  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  not  to  reproduce  themselves,  desires  which 
do  not  admit  of  the  possibility  of  realisation  vdll,  in  the  course 
of  time,  cease  to  manifest  themselves ;  life,  which  constitutes 
the  sum  total  of  our  desires,  cannot  fail  to  have  its  vitality 
reduced  in  proportion  as  those  desires  are  suppressed. 

In  the  realm  of  animal  life  inferior  to  that  of  man,  the  question 
of  the  capacity  of  the  organism  to  satisfy  its  wants  does  not 
arise.  For  in  the  whole  of  this  sphere  the  equilibrium  between 
the  needs  of  the  organism  and  the  capacity  for  assimilation 
possessed  by  the  organism  is  maintained  by  the  individual  con- 
stitution itself.  Once  the  individual  has  satisfied  its  material 
needs,  the  limit  of  its  desires  is  reached.  The  wastage  of  the 
tissues  is  automatically  repaired  by  rest  and  food ;  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  individual  sets  a  limit  to  its  wants  which  cannot 
be  passed.  Once  the  individual  animal  has  eaten  sufficiently 
and  rested  sufficiently,  there  is  for  the  time  an  end  to  its  desires  ; 
for  the  latter,  being  all  of  them  dependent  on  the  body,  cannot 
exceed  the  physiological  capacity  of  the  body.  An  automatically 
adjusted  equilibrium  is  thus  reached  between  the  needs  of  the 
organism  and  its  capacities. 

In  the  case  of  man  matters  are  not  so  simple ;  for  the  greater 
number  of  the  needs  of  man  are  not  dependent  on  the  body,  are 
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not  purely  physiological  in  their  nature ;  thus  tiiey  are  not  subject 
to — or,  at  any  rate,  are  less  subject  to— the  laws  which  goirem 
the  physiological  life  of  the  organism.  The  quantity  of  food 
necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  a  human  being  we  may  calculate 
as  determinable ;  for  although  even  the  desires  in  this  purely 
physiological  domain  are  different,  according  as  to  whether  the 
social  situation  of  the  human  being  is  on  a  higher  or  a  lower 
level,  nevertheless  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  food  which 
an  organism  is  able  to  assimilate.  This  amount  differs  according 
to  the  individual,  and  we  cannot  trace  an  arbitrary  limit  hold- 
ing good  for  all  the  individuals  of  the  human  species ;  but  we  may 
say  that  the  physiological  capacity  for  assimilation  possessed 
by  each  individual  constitution  is  limited,  and  the  quantity  of 
nutriment  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  it  strictly  determinable. 
However,  if  even  the  materials  necessary  to  the  purely  physio- 
logical life  of  the  organism  are  in  each  individual  case  deter- 
minable ;  there  remains  a  vast  number  of  desires  which  are  not 
physiological  in  their  nature,  and  which  are  not  strictly  deter- 
minable. Man  differs  from  his  predecessors  in  the  animal  world 
precisely  in  that  his  psychological  life  is  so  immensely  developed 
as  to  constitute  the  most  important  part  of  his  existence,  the 
most  valuable  and  the  most  durable  part.  And  all  the  desires 
and  needs  of  this  vast  sphere  of  human  life  are  outside  the  domain 
of  physiological  law,  and  cannot  be  determined  by  physiological 
law.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  desire  of  luxury  and  comfort. 
Here  we  have  a  desire  very  general,  it  would  seem,  in  human 
nature.  How  the  desire  for  luxury  has  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  ages  since  primitive  man  we  cannot  now  inquire.  It 
suf&ces  for  us  that  it  is  a  desire  which  increases  pari  passu  with 
the  increase  of  social  resources,  with  the  development  of  social 
wealth.  It  is  a  desire  which  is  psychological  in  its  nature.  And, 
we  may  ask,  how  are  we  to  discover  the  manner  in  which  this 
desire  should  vary  in  proportion  to  the  profession  or  to  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  individual  to  society  ? 
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For  in  eveiy  society  there  is  an  hierarchy  of  individual  desires 
corresponding  to  the  constitution  of  the  social  hierarchy,  and 
derived  from  it.  The  aspirations  of  the  bricklayer  are  difEerent 
from  those  of  the  hereditary  nobleman.  We  give  these  instances 
only  as  an  example  of  what  we  mean.  The  hierarchy  of  ideals 
and  aspirations  is  in  reality  far  more  complicated,  and  falls  into 
numerous  subdivisions  within  each  social  class.  And  in  every 
society  the  nature  of  these  desires,  and  consequently  the  con- 
ception of  their  satisfaction,  difEer  sensibly.  The  working-man 
in  Russia  or  Roumania,  or  in  Eastern  Europe  generally,  is 
satisfied  with  a  minimum  which  would  seem  absurd  to  a  working- 
man  of  Great  Britain ;  and  even  in  industrial  countries  so  alike 
as  England  and  France  the  standard  of  life  of  the  middle  and 
working  classes  is  not  identical.  And  yet  human  nature  is 
essentially  the  same  everywhere ;  the  difEerence  in  the  physio- 
logical constitution  of  the  Roumanian  and  the  Englishman  is 
utterly  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  difference  in  the 
aspirations  and  ideals  of  the  two.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  essential 
identity  of  human  nature  everywhere,  whether  in  China  or 
Persia,  Grermany  or  England,  the  standard  of  life  and  the  ideo- 
logical Streben  of  each  society  are  markedly  difEerent. 

We  must  necessarily  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  organic 
constitution  of  the  individual  is  in  itself  incapable  of  limiting 
the  psychological  aspirations  of  the  individual ;  for  the  latter 
are  not  under  that  strict  control  of  the  constitution  which  we 
see  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  physical  desires.  The  physical 
appetites  of  the  body  are  mechanical  in  their  nature,  and  find 
their  natural  equilibrium  in  the  mechanical  laws  of  life  itself. 
The  psychological  aspirations  of  the  mind  are  brought  into  being 
by  consciousness  ;  they  are  not  mechanical,  but  conscious  in  their 
nature ;  and  the  mechanical  equilibrium  realised  by  those  forms 
of  life  which  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  cansciofisness  of  their 
cum  conscumsness  is  disturbed  by  the  emergence  of  this  new 
phenomenon. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  psychology  is  but  a  branch  of 
physiology ;  that  the  psychical  temperament  of  every  individual 
is  largely  dependent  on  his  physical  capacities,  which  are  io- 
herited ;  and  that  consequently  the  psychological  tendencies  of 
every  individual  are  in  harmony  with  his  physiological  organisa- 
tion. The  latter  statement  may  be  true ;  but  it  labours  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  unprovable.  Napoleon  was  small  of 
stature,  of  weak  health  and  physique  ;  he  is  even  stated  to  have 
suffered  from  epilepsy  ;  and,  at  all  events,  from  a  strictly  physio- 
logical point  of  view,  he  should  be  ranked  as  a  Ogintri  supirieWj 
to  use  a  happy  expression  of  Professor  Magnan,  the  eminent 
French  psychiatrist.  Yet  this  degenerate  organism  contained 
a  genius  such  as  the  world  has  seldom,  if  ever,  seen.  Napoleon's 
psychological  development  was  doubtless  in  harmony  with  his 
physiological  organisation ;  but  can  we  maintain  that  a  d^ene- 
rate  physique  is  the  condition  of  an  extraordinary  psychological 
development  ?  Obviously  not.  But  if  we  are  precluded  by  the 
extreme  heterogeneity  of  the  manifestations  which  the  worid 
presents  us  with  from  deducting  any  rule  concerning  the 
relation  between  the  physiological  and  the  psychological, 
how  can  we  affirm  that  the  psychological  can  be  studied 
solely  by  reference  to  the  physiological  ?  The  relation  which 
exists  in  every  individual  organism  between  the  psychological 
and  the  physiological  is  an  unknown  and  consequently  un- 
determinable factor.  Hence,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  an 
abuse  of  terms  to  say  that  psychology  is  but  a  branch  of 
physiology. 

We  may  go  further,  and  ask  :  Of  what  use  is  such  a  definition 
to  the  sociologist  ?  If  psychology  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
branch  of  physiology,  much  more,  then,  must  sociology  be  so 
reduced.  For  sociology  is  the  youngest  science  in  that  hierarchy 
which,  having  as  its  basis  the  science  whose  laws  are  most  general 
in  their  nature,  and  as  its  conclusion  the  one  whose  laws  are 
most  restricted  in  their  application,  constitutes  the  great  domain 
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of  human  knowledge.    The  science  of  astronomy  is  governed  by 
mathematical  laws ;  but  what  differentiates  astronomy,  what 
makes  it  into  an  autonomous  science,  is  precisely  the  possession 
of  laws  8U%  generis  governing  phenomena  sui  generis.    In  the 
same  way,  mathematical  laws  are  at  the  basis  of  the  physico- 
chemical  sciences ;  but  phenomena  with  which  the  latter  more 
especially  deal  do  not  come  within  the  domain  proper  of  mathe- 
matics.   Because  the  more  specialised  sciences  cannot  be  estab- 
lished independently  of  the  more  general  laws  which  govern  more 
generalised  phenomena ;  because  sociology  has  to  take  account 
of  the  individual  unit  of  society,  and  has  to  study  the  laws  to 
which  the  psychological  development  of  the  individual  conforms  ; 
because  the  psychological  activity  of  the  individual,  in  its  turn, 
is  conditioned  by  the  brain  structure,  which  has  to  be  studied 
as  a  physiological  entity,  and  in  relation  to  the  physiological 
metabolism  of  the  organism ;  because  physiology  merges  gradually 
into  organic  chemistry,  which,  in  its  turn,  resolves  itself  into 
inorganic  chemistry ;  because,  in  the  final  instance,  all  pheno- 
mena, from  the  most  general  to  the  most  special,  from  the  most 
homogeneous  to  the  most  complicated,  are  governed  by  the 
imiversal  law  of  gravitation ;  are  we  justified  in  sajring,  therefore, 
that  sociology  is  but  individual  psychology  generalised ;  that 
psychology  is  but  a  branch  of  physiology  ;  that  physiology  itself 
is  but  a  complication  of  physico-chemical  phenomena  ;  and  that 
physico-chemical   phenomena   are   but  peculiar  conditions   of 
material  equilibria  which   come   within  the  scope  of  mathe- 
matical laws  ?     If  we  deny  the  right  of  sociology  to  autonomous 
existence  by  reducing  it  to  a  '  social  psychology,'  after  the 
manner  of  Tarde,  or  the  right  of  psychology  to  autonomous 
existence  by  reducing  it  to  a  branch  of  physiology,  we  likewise 
deny  the  right  of  every  science,  apart  from  mathematics,  to 
autonomous  existence ;  and  we  shall  be  logical  in  reducing  all 
phenomena,    physico  -  chemical,    physiological,     psychological, 
social,  to  the  one  universal  mathematical  law  of  gravitation. 
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French  psychiatrist.  Yet  this  degenerate  organism  contained 
a  genius  such  as  the  world  has  seldom,  if  ever,  seen.  Napoleon's 
psychological  development  was  doubtless  in  harmony  with  his 
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extreme  heterogeneity  of  the  manifestations  which  the  world 
presents  us  with  from  deducting  any  rule  concerning  the 
relation  between  the  physiological  and  the  psychological, 
how  can  we  affirm  that  the  psychological  can  be  studied 
solely  by  reference  to  the  physiological  ?  The  relation  which 
exists  in  every  individual  organism  between  the  psychological 
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determinable factor.  Hence,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  an 
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to  the  sociologist  ?  If  psychology  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
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reduced.  For  sociology  is  the  youngest  science  in  that  hierarchy 
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of  human  knowledge.    The  science  of  astronomy  is  governed  by 
mathematical  laws ;  but  what  differentiates  astronomy,  what 
makes  it  into  an  autonomous  science,  is  precisely  the  possession 
of  laws  8ui  generis  governing  phenomena  sui  generis.    In  the 
same  way,  mathematical  laws  are  at  the  basis  of  the  physico- 
chemical  sciences ;  but  phenomena  with  which  the  latter  more 
especially  deal  do  not  come  within  the  domain  proper  of  mathe- 
matics.   Because  the  more  specialised  sciences  cannot  be  estab- 
lished independently  of  the  more  general  laws  which  govern  more 
generalised  phenomena ;  because  sociology  has  to  take  account 
of  the  individual  unit  of  society,  and  has  to  study  the  laws  to 
which  the  psychological  development  of  the  individual  conforms ; 
because  the  psychological  activity  of  the  individual,  in  its  turn, 
is  conditioned  by  the  brain  structure,  which  has  to  be  studied 
as  a  physiological  entity,  and  in  relation  to  the  physiological 
metabolism  of  the  organism ;  because  physiology  merges  gradually 
into  organic  chemistry,  which,  in  its  turn,  resolves  itself  into 
inorganic  chemistry ;  because,  in  the  final  instance,  all  pheno- 
mena, from  the  most  general  to  the  most  special,  from  the  most 
homogeneous  to  the  most  complicated,  are  governed  by  the 
universal  law  of  gravitation ;  are  we  justified  in  sajring,  therefore, 
that  sociology  is  but  individual  psychology  generalised ;  that 
psychology  is  but  a  branch  of  physiology  ;  that  physiology  itself 
is  but  a  complication  of  physico-chemical  phenomena  ;  and  that 
physico-chemical   phenomena   are   but   peculiar  conditions   of 
material  equilibria  which   come   within  the  scope  of  mathe- 
matical laws  ?     If  we  deny  the  right  of  sociology  to  autonomous 
existence  by  reducing  it  to  a  '  social  psychology,'  after  the 
manner  of  Tarde,  or  the  right  of  psychology  to  autonomous 
existence  by  reducing  it  to  a  branch  of  physiology,  we  likewise 
deny  the  right  of  every  science,  apart  from  mathematics,  to 
autonomous  existence ;  and  we  shall  be  logical  in  reducing  all 
phenomena,    physico  -  chemical,    physiological,     psychological, 
social,   to  the  one  universal  mathematical  law  of  gravitation. 
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Such    a    proceeding    may   amuse    the   dilletante ;    it   is   not 
scientific.^ 

Obviously,  if  we  consider  the  evolution  of  religious  belie&,  of 
domestic  institutions,  of  law  and  jurisprudence,  of  the  economic 
forms  of  society,  of  political  doctrines,  simply  from  an  indi- 
vidualist point  of  view,  we  can  obtain  no  explanation  either  of 
the  essence  of  all  these  products  of  social  intercourse,  nor  of  their 
influence.  The  sociologist  must  consider  all  these  phenomena 
as  the  result  of  social  life.  There  is  a  tendency  to  confound  the 
psychophysical  phenomenon  with  the  psychological;  and  this 
tendency  leads  to  regrettable  misunderstandings.  The  psycho- 
physical phenomenon  consists  in  the  purely  instinctive  contact 
of  individuals  brought  together  by  the  external  conditions  of 
life,  without  having  attained  to  that  active  consciousness  of  the 

^  It  is  one  thing  to  apply  the  method  of  the  anterior  and  more  general 
sciences  to  the  posterior  and  more  specialised  ones,  another  to  rednoe  highly 
specialised  phenomena  sui  generis  to  simple  deriyations,  more  or  less  com- 
plicated in  their  nature,  of  more  general  phenomena.  When  we  say  that 
mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  ph3r8ioIogy,  psychology,  and 
sociology,  constitute  the  hierarchy  of  sciences  ;  that  this  hierarchy  is  based 
on  the  degree  of  generality  of  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  each  of  these 
sciences ;  that  the  sciences  whose  sphere  is  more  extended  in  space  and 
time  contain  those  whose  sphere  is  less  extended ;  and  that  consequently 
mathematics,  whose  sphere  is  necessarily  the  most  extended  of  all,  because 
all  phenomena  obey  certain  mathematical  laws,  and  depend  on  mathe- 
matical laws  for  their  production,  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  the  other 
sciences — ^when  we  say  this,  we  mean,  from  the  practical  point  of  view  of 
the  development  of  each  science  in  particular,  that  the  method  employed 
in  mathematical  research  is  pre-eminently  suited  to  all  scientific  research 
in  all  branches  of  science.  The  theoretical  certainty  that,  in  the  hierarchy 
of  knowledge,  the  special  is  included  in  the  general,  and  is  subordinate  to  it, 
entails  the  indispensable  practical  conclusion  that  the  method  employed 
in  the  latter  is  also  the  method  of  the  former. 

This  view  was  also  that  of  Auguste  Comtc,  to  whom  we  owe  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  admirable  theory  of  the  hierarchy  of  sciences.  Writing  with 
especial  reference  to  chemical  phenomena,  Comte  sa3r8 :  **  Any  attempt  to 
include  the  problems  of  chemistry  in  the  sphere  of  mathematical  doctrines 
must  be  characterised  as  profoundly  irrational,  and  as  being  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  things ;  such  an  attempt  could  only  result  from  vague  and 
essentially  arbitrary  hypotheses  concerning  the  intimate  constitution  of 
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iifEerentiatioii  between  the  world  of  ego  and  the  world  of  non-ego 
to  which  the  human  species — ^for  reasons  which  are  not  yet  quite 
clear — ^has  alone  attained.  This  active  consciousness  of  a 
difierentiation  has,  as  a  result,  the  establishing  of  a  constant 
interaction  between  the  two  terms  of  ego  and  non-ego — winter- 
action  which  is  extremely  fruitful  in  producing  varied  relations 
between  the  different  individuals.  The  psychological  pheno- 
cnenon  originates  in  this  mutual  interaction  of  heterogeneous 
cnentalities ;  consequently,  it  finds  its  origin  in  social  life  itself. 
The  vast  host  of  sentiments,  emotions,  and  desires  which  the 
socialised  human  being  possesses  are  the  fruit  of  intercerebral 
communication,  of  the  opposition  between  numerous  egos,  or 
centripetal  mentalities,  and  non-egos^  or  centrifugal  mentalities. 
The   psychophysical  phenomenon   we  find  manifested   among 


chemical  elements.  ...  I  have  shown  the  grave  injury  done  up  to  the 
present  to  the  science  of  physics  by  the  abuse  of  mathematical  analysis. 
But,  in  the  case  of  physics,  we  were  concerned  only  with  the  careless 
handling  of  an  instrument  which,  if  it  were  judiciously  employed,  is  capable 
3f  rendering  efficacious  aid  to  physical  research.  On  the  contrary,  it  can 
be  safely  affirmed  that  ...  if  the  usage  of  mathematical  analysis  were  to 
become  as  general  in  chemistry  as  it  is  in  physics,  it  would  inevitably  cause, 
without  any  compensation  whatever,  an  immense  and  rapid  retrogression  in 
the  field  of  chemical  research,  in  that  it  would  svhstitvle  uigue  conceptions 
for  positive  Tiotions,  and  an  easy  algebraic  verbiage  for  a  laborious  analysis 
of  facts  "  (Cours  de  PhUosophie  positive^  vol.  iii.,  p.  29).  Some  philosophers 
who  hope  to  solve  the  riddles  of  social  life  and  evolution  by  a  more  or  less 
metaphysical  synthesis,  and  \\ithout  reference  to  facts,  would  do  well  to 
ponder  these  words  of  Augusto  Comte. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  conclusion  above  referred  to  as  resulting 
from  the  theory  of  the  hierarchy  of  sciences,  Auguste  Comte  remarks, 
Eilso  with  reference  to  chemical  phenomena :  ''  If  the  immediate  relations 
A  chemistry  with  mathematical  science  .  .  .  are  necessarily  limited  from 
%  doctrinal  point  of  view,  this  is  anything  but  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
rnethod.  From  this  new  point  of  view  it  is  easy  to  recognise,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  sufficient  intimacy  with  the  spirit  of  mathematics  and  the 
philosophy  of  astronomy  would  inevitably  exercise  the  most  salutary  influ- 
?nce  on  the  manner  in  which  chemists  conceive  of,  and  cultivate,  their 
sci^ice ;  and  that  it  would,  consequently,  greatly  accelerate  the  ulterior 
progress  of  chemistry  "  {ibid,,  iii.  30). 

15 
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various  animal  species,  but  it  precedes  social  life ;  the  psycho- 
logical phenomenon,  which  has  its  roots  in  the  former,  is  mani- 
fested only  by  the  human  species,  and  is  a  product  of  social  life. 

Thus  we  may  revert  to  our  proposition  that,  although  human 
nature,  considered  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  is  essentially 
identical  everywhere ;  nevertheless  the  ideological  tendencies  of 
different  societies  are  markedly  difiEerent.  It  follows,  as  we  have 
said,  that  the  organic  constitution  of  human  nature  is  insuffi- 
ciently powerful  to  control  these  tendencies.  The  individual 
organisation  cannot  restrain  tendencies  and  ^pirations  which, 
having  originated  in,  and  been  developed  by,  a  power  which  is 
superior  to  the  individual — ^namely,  the  society — ^necessarily 
exceed  the  limits  of  individual  control.  Thus,  as  far  as  the  indi- 
vidual alone  is  concerned,  we  may  say  that  his  desires  and  ideo- 
logical wants  are  potentially  unlimited. 

To  say  that  our  desires  are  unlimited  is  to  say  that  they  are 
insatiable.  And  any  desire  which  is  insatiable  must  be  the 
inevitable  cause  of  suffering.  For,  although  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  progress  is  the  law  of  life,  and  that  life  is  synonymous 
with  activity — which  is  exceedingly  true — it  still  follows  that 
progress,  in  order  to  justify  its  name,  must  be  more  than  blind 
progress,  must  be  a  definite  movement  towards  a  definite  end. 
Otherwise,  we  have  no  criterion  whereby  to  judge  if  a  given 
movement  has  conduced  to  a  result  intrinsically  better  than  the 
starting-point ;  and,  where  we  imagine  ourselves  to  see  progress, 
we  may  all  the  time  be  moving  in  an  endless  circle.  And,  if 
life  be  sjoionymous  with  activity,  nevertheless  that  activity 
must  have  an  aim  in  view.  Action  for  the  mere  sake  of  action 
will  speedily  result  in  fatigue  and  disappointment.  To  propose 
to  oneself  an  end  which  can  never  by  any  possibility  be  reached, 
is  to  propose  to  oneself  a  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 
And  if,  having  proposed  to  oneself  an  aim  which  one  thinks  to 
be  attainable,  one  discovers,  after  laborious  striving,  that  this 
aim  is  in  the  clouds,  and  that  the  wish  to  attain  it  is  folly — ^when 
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this  is  discovered,  the  discovery  will  bring  weariness,  bitterness, 
and  a  sense  of  the  uselessness  of  all  efiEort.  No  one  who  has 
thns  struggled  uselessly  to  attain  a  goal  which  is  hopeless  will 
be  satisfied  and  consoled  with  the  thought  that  a  struggle  has 
been  accomplished.  Action  for  its  own  sake  is  no  stimulant ;  the 
most  energetic  man  must  have  before  him,  as  the  reward  of  his 
energy,  the  prospect  of  attaining  something  that  is  not  illusory. 

Insatiability  may  thus  rightly  be  regarded  as  a  never-ending 
source  of  sufEering.  For  the  more  we  obtain,  the  more  we 
desire.  Everything  obtained  does  but  serve  to  stimulate  us 
to  further  action,  until  we  find  out  the  vanity  of  all  this  struggle  ; 
and  that  discovery  will  but  cause  us  to  look  upon  life  as  one  long 
torture  ;  it  will  engender  pessimism  and  disgust.  The  socialised 
individual,  left  to  himself,  is  condemned  to  never-ending  suffering, 
because  his  ideals  are  utterly  dbproportionate  to  the  means  of 
satisfying  them.  His  task  is  like  that  of  Sisjrphus  rolling  the 
stone  ;  he  is  perpetually  on  the  move,  like  Eugdne  Sue's  wander- 
ing Jew,  searching  to  quench  his  thirst ;  but  the  more  he  drinks, 
the  greater  is  his  thirst. 

Insatiability,  in  an  individual,  is  a  symptom  of  moral  insta- 
bility. A  society  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  members  are 
conscious,  more  or  less  clearly,  of  the  insatiability  of  their 
desires,  of  the  consequent  futility  of  all  action,  of  all  effort, 
will  be  a  society  characterised  by  the  prevalence  of  nihilistic 
and  pessimistic  notions  concerning  life.  For  desire  leads  to 
action ;  and  desire  and  action  together  make  up  life.  So  that 
when  we  come  to  recognise  the  insatiability  of  our  desires,  and 
the  consequent  futility  of  all  action,  we  will,  at  the  same  time, 
recognise  Ufe  as  devoid  of  all  value,  as  a  perpetual  source  of 
vexation  and  trouble. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  gangrene  of  pessimism,  it  is  thus  essential 
that  we  should  put  a  check  on  our  desires,  that  we  should  limit 
our  aspirations.  But  the  individual,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
capable  of  assigning  a  limit  to  desires  and  aspirations  which, 
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having  their  origin  in  a  power  which  is  superior  to  the  individual, 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  individual  control.  The  individnal 
organic  constitution  contains  no  principle  capable  of  controlling 
or  holding  in  check  forces  which  are  immeasurably  greater  in 
space  and  time  than  the  individual  constitution,  dearly,  then, 
the  force  which  is  to  limit  our  desires  must  come  from  some 
principle  which  is  external  to  the  individual.  And  it  is  natural 
that  the  force  which  controls  our  desires  and  the  aspirations 
of  our  psychical  life,  should  be  derived  from  the  source  which 
has  engendered  and  developed  all  psychological  phenomena — 
that  is  to  say,  from  society  itself. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  regulating  power  should  control  our 
psychological  life,  even  as  the  organic  constitution  of  the 
individual  controls  our  physiological  life.  The  human  species 
alone  has  arrived  at  the  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
conscious  ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  development  of  consciousness 
which  has  disturbed  the  equilibrium  established  in  the  organic 
world  between  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  or  between  assimila- 
tion and  expenditure.  In  the  organic  world — ^to  which  the 
psychophysical  and  instinctive  phenomena  belong — the  equili- 
brium is  maintained  automatically ;  for  the  expenditure  cannot 
exceed  the  assimilatory  capacity  without,  sooner  or  later,  causing 
death.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  psychological  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  a  social  creation,  and,  as  such,  far  exceeds  the  limits 
of  the  individual,  whose  organic  constitution  is  unable  to  control 
it.  Thus  only  a  psychological  power  is  capable  of  giving  to  the 
superorganic  life  that  equilibrium  which  in  the  organic  sphere 
is  ensured  by  mechanical  laws.  The  regulatory  power  of  the 
psychosocial  life  of  the  individual — to  use  a  term  which  denotes 
both  the  psychological  and  social  character  of  these  phenomena — 
must  be  a  conscious  power.  Consciousness,  having  disturbed 
the  pre-social  equilibrium,  is  alone  in  a  position  to  restore  the 
euqilibrium  between  the  individual  and  his  social  surroundings. 
The   material  pressure  of  phjrsico-chemical   forces  is   useless 
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here  ;  such  pressure  can  have  no  action  on  the  emotional  nature. 
The  emotional  nature  can  be  disciplined  only  by  a  power  which 
is  moral.  The  individual  must  be  able  to  consciously  recognise 
the  justice  of  such  a  controlling  power.  Such  a  power  will  be 
worse  than  useless  if  it  cannot  impose  itself,  not  by  brute  force, 
but  by  moral  suasion,  by  the  confidence  which  it  inspires  in  the 
fundamental  justice  of  its  principles.  The  individual,  left  to 
himself,  cannot  dictate  such  a  law  to  himself.  He  cannot 
establish  a  control  over  his  emotional  nature,  for  the  latter 
has  been  developed  by  a  power  far  surpassing  the  individual. 
Society  must  intervene  here  and  give  to  the  emotional  nature 
an  equilibrium  similar  to  that  which  the  organic  constitution 
of  every  individual  gives  to  his  organic  nature. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  every  period  of  history  we  find  pre- 
vailing a  dim  recognition  of  the  respective  value  of  the  different 
services  rendered  to  society  by  different  categories  of  indi- 
viduals. And,  concurrently  with  this  estimate  of  the  social 
value  of  the  various  classes  of  society,  we  find  an  estimate 
prevailing  of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  each  class.  The 
working-man  has  set  before  him,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  society, 
a  certain  standard  of  life.  If  he  does  not  rise  to  the  level  thus 
indicated,  he  is  considered  to  be  a  failure,  to  have  sunk  below 
his  natural  condition.  But  if  the  working-classes,  on  the  other 
hand,  set  up  pretensions  which  are  excessive,  which  cannot  be 
satisfied  without  obviously  infringing  the  rights  of  others,  these 
pretensions  will  be  checked  by  that  moral  power,  the  pressure 
of  which  is  not  less  formidable  because  invisible — i.e.,  public 
opinion — that  is  to  say,  the  conscience  of  society.  The  working- 
man,  individually,  is  not  prevented  from  improving  his  material 
condition ;  but  it  is  very  generally  considered  that  his  social 
sphere  is  a  sphere  sui  generisy  which  is  not  the  sphere  of  a  man 
with  a  University  education.  Within  that  sphere  he  may  seek 
to  improve  his  condition ;  but  if  the  working-man  is  content 
with  certain  conditions  of  life,  it  is  not  because  his  individual 
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constitution  is  difEerent  from  that  of  his  employer ;  it  is  because 
centuries  of  tradition  have  created  habits  and  customs  and 
notions  which,  although  not  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  in  the  biological  sense  of  the  word — the  Lamarckian 
doctrine  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  habits  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  untenable — ^have,  none  the  less,  been  transmitted  through- 
out successive  generations  by  means  of  education  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word.  Tradition  is  the  social  form  of  heredity ; 
and  tradition  has  ever  been  the  restraining  force  in  the  evolution 
of  society.  Release  the  individual  from  the  bonds  of  tradition, 
and  we  release  him  from  the  only  power  which  can  efiEect  an 
equilibrium  between  him  and  his  social  surroundings. 

Let  us  suppose  the  traditions  of  a  society  to  be  suddenly 
abolished.  The  individual,  liberated  from  the  weight  of  the 
accumulated  habits,  customs,  and  traditions  of  centuries,  finds 
himself  face  to  face  with  all  the  vast  resources  which  have  been 
developed  pari  passu  with  social  evolution.  Freed  from  all 
restraints,  his  one  thought  will  be  how  to  appropriate  the  greatest 
possible  proportion  of  these  resources.  Up  till  that  moment, 
the  immense  increase  of  social  wealth  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  accumulation  of  social  tradition.  It  is  true  that  in  pro- 
portion  as  wealth  has  increased,  the  desire  of  luxury,  of  comfort, 
has  increased  also.  The  standard  of  life  of  every  social  class  has 
been  raised  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  None 
the  less,  the  social  hierarchy  has  been  maintained,  and  this 
hierarchy  is  sanctioned  by  social  recognition.  The  social 
sanction  makes  itself  felt  at  both  ends  of  the  scale ;  the  useless 
luxury  of  the  millionaire,  the  indolence  of  the  parasite,  is  even 
more  severely  condenmed  by  public  opinion  than  the  infractions 
of  the  law  committed  by  the  labourer  ;  and  this  greater  severity 
is  the  merest  justice,  seeing  that  the  consciousness  of  social 
duty  should  be  developed  in  proportion  to  the  education  received ; 
and  that  the  total  lack  of  any  such  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  occupy  high  places  in  the  social  hierarchy  is  the 
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more  unpardonable  on  that  account.  It  is  precisely  the  exist- 
ence of  this  social  hierarchy,  this  division  of  society  into  cate- 
gories corresponding  more  or  less  to  the  social  value — economic, 
intellectual,  and  moral — of  the  work  performed  by  each  category, 
which  acts  as  a  restraining  power  over  the  individual.  The 
individual  conforms  his  wants  to  the  social  estimate  of  the 
category  to  which  he  belongs.  The  working-man  does  not  aspire 
to  the  standard  of  Ufe  of  his  employer ;  the  bank  clerk  is  not 
fiUed  with  envy  by  the  salary  of  the  bank  director ;  the  bourgeois 
has  no  taste  for  the  sports  and  the  general  Ufe  of  the  nobility. 
Each  is  content  with  the  standard  of  Ufe  prevalent  in  his  sphere, 
provided  that  the  standard  of  life  conform  to  the  general 
progress  reaUsed  by  social  evolution.  If  the  working-man  to-day 
does  not  aspire  to  the  standard  of  life  of  his  employer,  neither 
would  he  tolerate  the  conditions  of  labour  which  were  prevalent 
sixty  years  ago ;  if  the  servant  does  not  aspire  to  lead  the  life 
of  his  master,  neither  would  he  submit  to  the  regime  of  serfdom 
as  it  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  abolish  aU  the  customs 
and  habits  which  make  up  social  tradition ;  convince  the  indi- 
vidual that  there  is  no  authority  because  all  individuals  are 
alike  in  their  organic  constitution ;  and  all  restraint  will  be 
suppressed.  Every  one  will  consider  himself  entitled  to  the  same 
share  of  the  social  resources.  And  the  passions  and  desires  thus 
set  loose  will  only  lead  to  fresh  disappointment.  For  in  the 
general  rush  for  wealth,  the  natural  superiorities  must  prevail ; 
and  they  wiU  impose  themselves  with  a  brutaUty,  the  greater 
because  all  restraint  is  thrown  oft.  The  naturally  strong  wiU 
trample  on  the  naturally  weak,  and  the  result  will  be  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  new  hierarchy. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  formulate  two  general  laws  which  govern 
the  Ufe  of  society.  Firstly,  it  is  essential  that  society,  whether 
as  a  whole,  or  as  embodied  in  a  reUgion,  or  a  poUtical  party, 
or  a  professional  union,  or  otherwise,  should  exercise,  at  any 
given  moment,  sufficient  influence  over  its  component  indi- 
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EspeciaUy  will  this  be  the  case  when  society  is  in  a  permanent 
state  of  instability,  of  which  economic  perturbations  are  but  a 
feature.  The  man  who  has  laid  aside  reserves  from  which  he 
can  draw,  and  has  thus  practically  insured  his  life  against  disaster, 
can  face  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  trial  with  courage,  if  not 
with  serenity.  He  who  is  supported  by  a  firm  religious  belief 
which  dominates  every  moment  of  his  existence,  is  not  dis- 
couraged by  the  loss  of  material  fortune ;  for  he  will  deem  the 
welfare  of  the  soul  to  be  higher  and  more  durable  than  any 
temporal  interests.  In  the  same  way,  all  who  have  lived  and 
worked  for  an  ideal,  whether  religious,  or  social,  or  political, 
or  professional,  which  to  them  is  a  living  reality,  find  themselves 
fortified  by  their  belief,  and  are  better  protected  against  the 
consequences  of  adversity.  But  in  order  that  a  belief  may  be 
able  to  act  thus  directly  on  the  individual  conscience,  that 
belief  must  not  be  peculiar  to  the  individual.  It  must  be  a  beUef 
incorporated  in  a  concrete  and  coherent  organisation,  of  which 
the  individual  is  a  member.  In  other  words,  a  belief,  if  it  is  to 
exercise  sufficient  influence  on  society,  must  be  a  socialised 
belief.  It  must  be  a  belief  which  enables  the  individual  to  realise 
his  essential  solidarity  with  all  those  who  share  the  same  belief ; 
consequently,  it  must  strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  its  adherents 
one  to  another.  In  a  word,  a  belief,  in  order  to  attain  the 
maximum  of  its  possible  efiectiveness,  must  be  incarnated  in  a 
society  of  believers. 

In  the  history  of  Western  civilisation  during  the  last  fifteen 
centuries  such  a  society  was  realised  by  the  Church.  The  philo- 
sophy of  the  Middle  Ages  co-ordinated  all  knowledge  in  a  s}m- 
thesis  of  which  the  Church  was  the  centre.  For  the  men  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Western  Europe  was  everything ;  and  Western 
Europe  was  entirely  filled  by  the  Church,  with  her  cathedrals 
and  monasteries,  with  her  lofty  ideals  and  dominating  fascina- 
tion. The  Church  proved  a  mighty  safeguard  against  the  abuse 
of  wealth  and  power,  and  also  an  invaluable  consolation  for  the 
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poor  and  lowly.  She  consoled  the  latter  with  the  Fatherhood 
of  Grod,  with  the  example  of  Jesus,  with  the  hope  of  immortality. 
She  checked  the  oppressor  by  reminding  him  that  there  was  a 
Power  greater  than  he,  and  that  one  day  he  would  be  called  to 
account  for  his  deeds.  She  restrained  the  avaricious  exploiter 
by  recalling  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  by  reminding 
him  that  the  riches  of  this  world  are  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  One  can  easily  understand  that  the  believer,  in  the  hour 
of  dire  distress,  found  the  great  consolation  of  hope  in  his  faith. 
But  this  faith  was  able  to  act  on  the  individual  conscience 
because  it  was  more  than  an  individual  faith,  A  belief  which  is 
based  on  individual  judgment  alone  can  never  prove  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual  in  the  hour  of  distress  ;  for  in  that 
hour,  precisely,  the  individual  becomes  conscious  of  his  own 
insufficiency ;  in  that  hour  he  seeks  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment outside  the  limits  of  his  individuality ;  consequently,  he 
can  find  no  consolation  or  encouragement  in  a  belief  which, 
being  based  on  his  own  individual  judgment,  does  not  transcend 
his  individuality,  and  is  liable  to  error  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  individual.  A  religion  which  adopts  the  individual  judg- 
ment as  its  basis  and  starting-point  cannot  conduce  to  social 
integration ;  as  has  been  seen  by  the  figures  showing  the  respec- 
tive influence  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  on  the  suicide- 
rate  of  the  community.^ 

To-day,  however,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Church  has  lost 
much  of  her  influence.    And,  concurrently  with  the  diminution 

^  If  it  be  objected  that  Germany,  which  is  the  land  most  affected  by 
suicide,  is  nevertheless  a  prosperous  land,  and  shows  no  signs  of  disintegra- 
tion, we  would  reply:  (1)  Out  of  the  sixty  million  of  inhabitants  in  the 
German  Empire,  twenty  million  are  Catholics,  or  one-third  of  the  total.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Germany  is  an  exclusively  Protestant  country.  (2)  If 
Germany  be,  to  a  great  extent,  an  irreligious  land,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  nevertheless  a  new  faith  has  been  substituted  for  the  old  faith.  On 
the  dry  bones  of  German  Protestantism  has  been  built  the  great  edifice  of 
German  patriotism.  German  patriotism,  called  into  being  by  the  disasters 
of  1806,  won  Waterloo  in  1815,  Sadowa  in  1866,  Sedan  in  1870.    German 
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EspeciaUy  wiU  this  be  the  case  when  society  is  in  a  permanent 
state  of  instability,  of  which  economic  perturbations  are  but  a 
feature.  The  man  who  has  laid  aside  reserves  from  which  he 
can  draw,  and  has  thus  practically  insured  his  life  against  disaster, 
can  face  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  trial  with  courage,  if  not 
with  serenity.  He  who  is  supported  by  a  firm  religious  behef 
which  dominates  every  moment  of  his  existence,  is  not  dis- 
couraged by  the  loss  of  material  fortune ;  for  he  will  deem  the 
welfare  of  the  soul  to  be  higher  and  more  durable  than  any 
temporal  interests.  In  the  same  way,  all  who  have  lived  and 
worked  for  an  ideal,  whether  religious,  or  social,  or  political, 
or  professional,  which  to  them  is  a  living  reality,  find  themselves 
fortified  by  their  belief,  and  are  better  protected  against  the 
consequences  of  adversity.  But  in  order  that  a  belief  may  be 
able  to  act  thus  directly  on  the  individual  conscience,  that 
belief  must  not  be  peculiar  to  the  individual.  It  must  be  a  behef 
incorporated  in  a  concrete  and  coherent  organisation,  of  which 
the  individual  is  a  member.  In  other  words,  a  belief,  if  it  is  to 
exercise  sufficient  influence  on  society,  must  be  a  socialised 
belief.  It  must  be  a  belief  which  enables  the  individual  to  reaUse 
his  essential  solidarity  with  all  those  who  share  the  same  belief ; 
consequently,  it  must  strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  its  adherents 
one  to  another.  In  a  word,  a  belief,  in  order  to  attain  the 
maximum  of  its  possible  efiectiveness,  must  be  incarnated  in  a 
society  of  believers. 

In  the  history  of  Western  civilisation  during  the  last  fifteen 
centuries  such  a  society  was  realised  by  the  Church.  The  philo- 
sophy of  the  Middle  Ages  co-ordinated  all  knowledge  in  a  syn- 
thesis of  which  the  Church  was  the  centre.  For  the  men  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Western  Europe  was  everything ;  and  Western 
Europe  was  entirely  filled  by  the  Church,  with  her  cathedrals 
and  monasteries,  with  her  lofty  ideals  and  dominating  fascina- 
tion. The  Church  proved  a  mighty  safeguard  against  the  abuse 
of  wealth  and  power,  and  also  an  invaluable  consolation  for  the 
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poor  and  lowly.  She  consoled  the  latter  with  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  with  the  example  of  Jesus,  with  the  hope  of  immortality. 
She  checked  the  oppressor  by  reminding  him  that  there  was  a 
Power  greater  than  he,  and  that  one  day  he  would  be  called  to 
account  for  his  deeds.  She  restrained  the  avaricious  exploiter 
by  recalling  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  by  reminding 
him  that  the  riches  of  this  world  are  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  One  can  easily  understand  that  the  believer,  in  the  hour 
of  dire  distress,  found  the  great  consolation  of  hope  in  his  faith. 
But  this  faith  was  able  to  act  on  the  individual  conscience 
because  it  was  more  than  an  individual  faith.  A  belief  which  is 
based  on  individual  judgment  alone  can  never  prove  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual  in  the  hour  of  distress  ;  for  in  that 
hour,  precisely,  the  individual  becomes  conscious  of  his  own 
insufficiency ;  in  that  hour  he  seeks  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment outside  the  limits  of  his  individuality ;  consequently,  he 
can  find  no  consolation  or  encouragement  in  a  beUef  which, 
being  based  on  his  own  individual  judgment,  does  not  transcend 
his  individuality,  and  is  liable  to  error  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  individual.  A  religion  which  adopts  the  individual  judg- 
ment as  its  basis  and  starting-point  cannot  conduce  to  social 
integration ;  as  has  been  seen  by  the  figures  showing  the  respec- 
tive influence  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  on  the  suicide- 
rate  of  the  community.^ 

To-day,  however,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Church  has  lost 
much  of  her  influence.    And,  concurrently  with  the  diminution 

^  If  it  be  objected  that  Germany,  which  is  the  land  most  affected  by 
suicide,  is  nevertheless  a  prosperous  land,  and  shows  no  signs  of  disintegra- 
tion, we  would  reply:  (1)  Out  of  the  sixty  million  of  inhabitants  in  the 
German  Empire,  twenty  million  are  Catholics,  or  one-third  of  the  total.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Germany  is  an  exclusively  Protestant  country.  (2)  If 
Germany  be,  to  a  great  extent,  an  irreligious  land,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  nevertheless  a  new  faith  has  been  substituted  for  the  old  faith.  On 
the  dry  bones  of  German  Protestantism  has  been  built  the  great  edifice  of 
German  patriotism.  German  patriotism,  called  into  being  by  the  disasters 
of  1806,  won  Waterloo  in  1815,  Sadowa  in  1866,  Sedan  in  1870.    German 
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of  this  spiritual  power,  there  has  been  a  development  of  the 
economic  activity  of  society  truly  prodigious  in  extent  and  rai»ditf  . 
Formerly,  as  we  have  said,  the  Church  exercised  a  salutary  influ- 
ence on  the  society  which  it  dominated,  by  restraining  the  passioii 
for  lucre,  by  bridling  the  greed  of  gain,  by  conferring — ^throogk 
its  doctrines  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  immortality— eqmJ 
value  to  the  life  of  the  peer  and  of  the  labourer.  On  the  otJier 
hand,  the  political  power  likewise  employed  every  means  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  a  financial  and  conmiercial  plutocrMj, 
independent  of  the  political  power,  and  in  reality  superior  to  it 
Especially  in  the  case  of  France  do  we  notice  the  efEorts  of  the 
monarchy  to  maintain  its  rights,  and  to  preserve  these  rights 
against  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of  financiers  and  ma- 
chants.  And,  in  the  third  place,  the  extreme  protectionism  of 
the  guilds  and  corporations  was  in  itself  a  great  barrier  to  com- 
mercial expansion ;  furthermore,  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
trading  corporations  in  fixing  the  amount  of  salary  to  be  paid 
to  the  workers,  in  deciding  the  price  of  the  products  to  be  sold, 
in  regulating  even  the  cost  of  production,  tended  to  limit  the 
demand.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  obstacle  to  economic  ex- 
pansion presented  by  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of  communica- 
tion. 

To-day  everything  is  changed.  The  Church,  as  we  have  said, 
has  lost  the  influence  she  formerly  possessed.  The  political 
power  has  become  the  handmaid  of  the  economic  power ;  and 
the  latter  has  never  ceased  to  increase  its  influence  during  the 
last  hundred  years.    The  French  Revolution  broke  the  power 


patriotism  founded  the  Empire.  And  patriotism  it  is  which  constitotes 
the  link  which  binds  the  Empire  together,  which  has  made  the  Ehnpire 
great,  and  which  maintains  its  integrity.  In  no  country  except  Great 
Britain  is  patriotism  so  highly  developed  as  in  Germany ;  and  patriotism 
is  capable  of  producing  the  same  effects,  as  regards  social  integration  and 
cohesion,  as  religion.  (3)  Material  prosperity  must  not  be  taken  as  proving 
the  moral  stability  of  a  society.  It  may  but  conceal  the  germs  of  social 
disintegration  and  decay,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Rome  under  Augustus. 
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of  the  Monarchy.    The  successor  of  Clovis  and  of  St.  Louis  fell 
a  victim  to  the  Protestant  Swiss  merchant  Necker.   The  Revolu- 
tion was  the  triumph  of  the  capitalist  class,  of  the  financiers  and 
merchants,  over  the  monarchy,  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  and 
the  Church,  all  of  which  were  so  many  barriers  opposed  to  the 
formation  of  a  dominating  capitalist  class  within  the  State. 
After  the  Revolution,  the  State  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
financiers.    All  the  progress  realised  by  the  applied  sciences 
during  the  nineteenth  century  has  but  served  the  cause  of  this 
new  capitalist  class.    The  development  of  the  economic  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  powers  is  the 
great  historical  feature  of  social  evolution  during  the  nineteenth 
century.    This  development  of  the  economic  power  has  pro- 
ceeded with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  the  Bank  and  the  Stock 
Exchange  have  gradually  conquered  the  world.    Formerly,  when 
the  means  of  communication  were  so  bad  as  to  render  trade  even 
between  neighbouring  States  precarious,  the  producer  was  not 
encouraged  to  produce  more  than  a  limited  quantity.    But 
to-day  each  producer  has — ^potentially,  at  any  rate — the  entire 
world  as  his  client.    He  does  not  any  longer  produce,  as  he  did 
a  century  ago,  for  the  neighbouring  markets  alone ;  his  goods 
are  transported  with  ease,  precision,  and  rapidity  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  across  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean.     The  telegraph, 
the  telephone,  the  submarine  cable,  have  further  increased  the 
power  of  the  financial  classes,  and  developed  trade  and  com- 
merce.   Even  as  the  seismological  instruments  at  Greenwich 
can  register  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  occurring  at  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  so  does  the  Stock  Exchange  in  London  respond 
to  the  slightest  poUtical  shock  in  Pekin  or  Constantinople  or 
St.  Petersburg.    Not  without  reason  has  the  Stock  Exchange 
been  termed  the  ''  political  barometer."    And  this  popular  ex- 
pression alone  suffices  to  show  the  power  which  the  economic 
factor  exercises  over  the  political  destinies  of  humanity  to-day. 
Economic  expansion,  instead  of  being  a  means  to  an  end — that 
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end  being  the  moral  and  political  welfare  of  society — ^has  become 
an  end  unto  itself.  The  prodigious  growth  of  trade,  and  the 
enormous  increase  of  social  wealth  which  has  ensued  from  this 
development,  have  awakened  appetites  and  stimulated  desires. 
Competition  has  become  fiercer  and  more  bitter.  The  struggle 
for  existence  has  intensified  tenfold.  The  desire  to  gain  money, 
and  to  gain  it  quickly,  has  infected  all  the  members  of  Western 
society.  The  political  interests  of  a  nation  are  identified  with 
its  economic  interests,  and  are  subservient  to  the  latter. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  economic  disturbances  will  have 
a  disastrous  influence  on  a  society  in  process  of  disintegration. 
And  economic  disturbances  tend  precisely  to  become  ever  more 
and  more  frequent  as  economic  activity  increases.  This  pheno- 
menon is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  development  of  credit  and 
speculation,  and  of  constant  overproduction.  The  formation  of 
trusts  is  not  capable  of  putting  an  end  to  this  excessive  produc- 
tion. For,  as  the  object  of  a  trust  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
monopoly,  and  to  limit  the  supply  with  the  object  of  raising  the 
price  of  goods,  other  trusts  will  be  persistently  formed  to  com- 
pete for  the  conquest  of  the  market.  Thus  excessive  production 
appears  to  be  a  feature  inherent  to  the  capitalist  system  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  excessive  production  must  necessarily  be  a  con- 
stant source  of  economic  disaster. 

But  if  economic  disaster  has,  for  reasons  already  set  forth,  a 
detrimental  influence  on  the  moral  life  of  society,  the  same  result 
is  produced  by  a  sudden  increase  of  prosperity,  power,  and 
fortune.  A  too  rapid  increase  of  social  wealth  is  as  unfortunate 
for  the  stability  of  society  as  bankruptcy  would  be.  And  the 
same  reasons  which  render  economic  disaster  dangerous  for  social 
stability  likewise  render  a  too  rapid  increase  of  prosperity  dan- 
gerous. The  conditions  of  life  are  suddenly  changed.  The  scale 
of  individual  desires  has  been  altered.  The  boundaries  which, 
by  universal  consent,  separate  the  different  spheres  of  society 
from  one  another,  according  to  the  estimate  formed  of  the  value 
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of  the  services  rendered  to  society  by  each  social  category,  have 
been  broken  down.  The  equilibrium  of  social  life,  which  was 
effected  by  social  integration  and  solidarity,  exists  no  longer ; 
but  a  new  scale  of  ideological  values,  corresponding  to  the  new 
division  of  social  labour,  cannot  be  organised  in  a  day.  As  long 
as  the  social  forces  thus  liberated  by  the  disaggregation  of  society 
remain  without  equilibrium,  their  respective  values  remain  unde- 
termined. In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  all  individual  desires  and 
aspirations  will  have  completely  lost  their  orientation.  Public 
opinion  is  disorganised,  and  can  exercise  no  efficient  action.  And 
a  society  which  lacks  the  solidarity  necessary  to  impress  upon 
each  social  category  the  limits  within  which  the  aspirations  of  its 
members  may  be  considered  legitimate — ^having  regard  to  the 
general  level  attained  by  social  evolution — is  on  the  road  to 
dissolution. 

This  condition  of  amoralism,  so  to  speak,  in  which  the  equili- 
bnum  of  social  life  has  been  upset,  has  become  chronic  to-day 
in  one  sphere  of  Western  civilisation.    As  we  have  said,  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  economic  power  at  the  expense  of  the  political 
And  ecclesiastical  powers.    The  schools  of  thought  apparently 
most   antagonistic    to    each    other — ^the    school    of    orthodox 
Liberalism  and  that  of  Socialism — are  none  the  less  agreed  as 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  economic  factor  in  the  life  of  society. 
Bat  the  economic  sphere  is  precisely  the  sphere  of  social  life 
which  does  not  possess  a  principle  of  solidarity  or  integration. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  we  have,  as  integrating  principle,  the 
Moral  Law,  of  which  the  Church  is  the  safeguard  and  the  trustee, 
and  which  constitutes  the  criterion  according  to  which  the 
members  of  the  ecclesiastical  society  must  regulate  their  activities. 
In  the  political  sphere  we  have  the  Fatherland  as  an  integrating 
principle,  symbol  of  conmion  interests  and  common  aspirations, 
to  which  the  individual  interests  and  aspirations  must  sub- 
ordinate themselves.    In  the  economic  sphere,  nothing  of  the 
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kind ;  no  social  principle  requiring  the  individual  to  regulate 
his  activities  and  subordinate  his  desires  in  accordance  with 
the  interests  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  On  the 
contrary,  individualism  pushed  to  its  farthest  limits  is  the  law 
of  economic  struggle.  There  is  no  moral  law,  no  fatherland,  no 
common  interest  which  links  together  the  competitors,  which 
renders  them  conscious  of  their  solidarity ;  there  is  nothing  bat 
the  clash  of  jarring  interests.  The  law  of  economic  struggle  is : 
every  one  for  himself.  The  fatherland  of  the  capitalist  and  the 
trader  is  everywhere  where  speculation  is  profitable  and  where 
money  is  to  be  obtained. 

Thus,  in  proportion  as  economic  interests  tend  to  dominate 
the  life  of  society,  the  more  the  economic  power  develops  at  the 
expense  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  the  more 
the  individual  is  cut  adrift  from  those  supra-individual  principles 
which  are  the  creation  of  social  life,  and  which  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  socialised  individual.  Here  we  see  the  contradic- 
tion inherent  to  the  doctrine  of  economic  individualism  ;  the 
socialised  individual,  with  all  the  desires,  wants,  and  aspirations 
which  have  been  engendered  by  social  life,  by  thousands  of 
years  of  constant  and  iminterrupted  psychological  interaction, 
and  which  can  find  their  limitation  only  in  a  principle  similarly 
engendered  by  social  life — the  socialised  individual  finds  himself 
deprived  of  the  only  means  of  limiting  these  desires  which  so 
greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  his  own  individuality.  These  desires, 
unlimited  as  regards  the  individual  constitution,  are  accentuated 
by  the  condition  of  struggle  in  which  the  individual  is  placed. 
The  desire  of  wealth,  of  luxury,  of  power,  of  fame,  whetted  by 
the  spectacle  of  extraordinary  success  in  others,  and  still  further 
excited  by  the  general  rise  of  the  standard  of  life  which  follows 
on  the  increase  of  social  wealth,  seizes  hold  of  the  individual 
and  society,  in  the  absence  of  any  integrating  principle  capable  of 
defining  the  activity  of  its  respective  categories,  presents  all  the 
symptoms  of  anarchy  and  disaggregation. 
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Every  desire  once  attained  is  the  starting-point  of  a  new  desire, 
as  Schopenhauer  has  long  since  pointed  out.^  Only  the  indi- 
vidual who  knows  how  to  limit  his  desires,  and  how  to  regulate 
his  activity,  can  hope  to  realise  that  enjojrment  of  life  which 
alone  renders  the  latter  worth  living.  Otherwise  he  will  be  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  insatiability — that  is  to  say,  of  perpetual 
suffering.  Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  of  insatiability, 
the  individual  will  incline  to  pessimism  as  regards  the  value  of 
life.  He  will  come  to  look  upon  the  life  of  inaction,  of  minimum 
vitality,  as  the  ideal  life,  in  contrast  to  the  life  of  desires  and 
passions  which  are  never  satisfied.  We  have  said  that  the  only 
power  capable  of  regulating  the  psychosocial  life  of  the  individual 
is  society  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms.  But  a  society  of  individuals 
in  which  the  Nirvana  is  held  to  be  the  goal  of  all  life,  in  which 
pessimism  and  distrust  of  life  prevail,  is  a  society  deprived  of  its 
r^ulating  power.  There  where  the  philosophy  of  inaction  and 
pessimism  prevails,  there  are  also  the  germs  of  social  disintegra- 
tion. A  society  in  process  of  disintegration  cannot  exercise  suffi- 
cient control  over  the  individual ;  so  that  social  disintegration 
leads  to  individual  nihilism,  and  the  prevalence  of  nihilistic  doc- 
trines within  a  society  is  a  sjrmptom  of  decay  and  disruption. 

Concurrently  with  the  progress  of  economic  development,  with 
the  Hcuien,  Drdngen  und  Jagen  of  modem  life,  we  find  the  pro- 

^  '*  Let  us  suppose  a  man  whose  will  is  fired  by  an  unusually  strong 
passion ;  in  vain,  in  the  fury  of  his  passion,  he  will  seize  hold  of  everything 
he  can  in  order  to  appease  his  desire  and  to  calm  it ;  he  will  inevitably  dis- 
cover that  every  satisfaction  is  but  pure  illusion,  that  the  object  which  he 
possesses  invariably  falls  short  of  the  object  which  he  desired,  for  it  does  not 
affc»ti  us  any  lasting  satisfaction,  any  permanent  appeasement  of  our 
desires ;  he  will  find  out  that  every  desire  which  he  imagines  to  be  satisfied 
does  in  reality  but  change  its  aspect,  and  that  it  continually  assumes  new 
shapes  in  order  to  torture  us  the  more ;  and  at  last  he  will  become  conscious 
of  the  fact  that,  evrai  if  all  tangible  forms  of  desire  were  exhausted,  the 
wafU  to  wish  for  something  will  still  remain,  devoid  of  all  motives,  and  will 
reveal  itself  as  a  feeling  of  dreadful  weariness,  of  absolute  helplessness : 
atrocious  torture!*'  (Schopenhauer,  Le  Monde  comme  VohnU  a  comme 
ReprisenkUion^  voL  i.,  p.  381 ;  French  translation  by  Burdeau,  Paris,  1903). 

16 
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by  the  suppression  of  conflict  or  the  increase  of  the  material 
comforts  of  life.  If  suicide  is  on  the  increase,  and  if  it  is  increasing 
with  alarming  rapidity,  this  is  not  because  the  efEorts  required 
to-day  from  the  individual  in  the  struggle  for  existence  are  more 
painful  than  they  formerly  were  before  the  growth  of  indus- 
trialism ;  nor  is  it  because  the  legitimate  desires  of  the  individual 
receive  less  satisfaction  to-day  than  they  received  five  hundred 
years  ago.  In  proportion  as  industrialism  has  developed,  the 
standard  of  life  for  each  social  class  has  risen  also ;  for  the  standard 
of  life  within  each  class  tends  to  reach  a  higher  level  with  eveiy 
increase  of  social  wealth.  The  ever  greater  division  of  social 
labour  has  ensured  an  intensity  of  production  unknown  to  our 
ancestors ;  and  this  prodigious  development  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  society  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  all  social  cate- 
gories.^ The  working-man  is  assured  of  a  remuneration  far  in 
excess  of  that  earned  by  the  working-man  a  few  decades  ago ; 
and  as  this  greater  remuneration  permits  a  higher  standard  of 
comfort  for  the  labouring  community,  we  may  say  that  it  main- 
tains the  equilibrium  between  the  greater  expenditure  of  vital 
forces  brought  about  by  the  developmentof  the  capitalistsystemof 
production  and  the  repair  of  these  forces.  The  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed by  other  factors  connected  with  the  biological  and  hygienic 
conditions  of  labour ;  but  as  far  as  labour  alone  is  concerned,  the 
remuneration  has  increased  proportionately  with  the  production. 
The  constant  and  rapid  increase  in  the  rate  of  suicide  points, 
therefore,  not  to  an  increase  of  economic  misery,  but  to  an 
increase,  and  to  an  alarming  increase,  of  moral  misery — of 
amoralism,  as  we  have  termed  it.    It  is  worse  than  useless  to 

^  The  celebrated  Verdendungstheorie  of  Karl  Marx,  according  to  which 
the  misery  of  the  working  classes  increases  with  the  increase  of  production 
and  social  wealth,  has  been  generally  abandoned  by  the  modem  Socialist 
school,  as  has  also  the  theory  of  the  concentration  of  capital  in  a  few  hands, 
and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  the  lower  middle-class  population, 
thrust  by  the  evolution  of  capitalism  into  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat 
{vide  notably  E.  Bernstein,  Socialiame  Theorique  et  Socialdemoeraiie  Pra- 
tiqutf  Paris,  1900). 
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endeavour  to  remedy  this  state  of  afEairs  by  means  of  pious 
exhortations.  In  every  other  branch  of  science — ^whether  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  psychology — 
we  are  accustomed  to  search  for  a  cause  adequate  to  every  e£Eect. 
In  sociology  alone  is  this  research  of  adequate  causality  often 
neglected,  and  we  content  ourselves  with  explanations  wholly 
insufficient  and  highly  improbable.  When  we  speak  of  moral 
distress  being  curable  by  means  of  exhortations  and  advice,  we 
appear  to  ignore  the  nature  of  moral  distress,  and  to  suppose 
that  our  exhortations  possess  some  magic  power  of  exorcising 
the  evil.  But  the  positivist  method  teaches  us  to  search  every- 
where after  causality  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  moral  constitution 
of  a  people  to  be  a  system  of  definite  forces  which  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed or  rearranged  by  means  of  simple  injunctions,  we  must  seek 
the  remedy  for  our  present  condition  of  moral  instability  elsewhere. 
The  cause  of  amoralism  lies,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  exces- 
sive individualism  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  present  phase 
of  our  Western  civilisation.  This  individualism  is  the  last  term 
of  a  process  of  evolution,  the  tendency  of  which,  throughout  the 
history  of  society,  has  been  the  persistent  destruction  of  the 
successive  principles  which  have  ensured  the  integration  of  the 
various  social  types  by  the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  his 
social  surroundings.  At  the  beginning  society  was  organised 
on  the  basis  of  the  family  ;  it  was  constituted  by  the  union  of  a 
certain  number  of  smaller  societies,  or  clans,  and  all  the  members 
of  each  clan  considered  themselves  as  related  one  to  another. 
But  this  organisation  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted  long  in 
its  primitive  form.  Very  early  already  the  family  ceased  to 
be  a  political  unit,  in  order  to  become  the  centre  of  private  life. 
The  territorial  group  is  substituted  for  the  ancient  domestic 
group.  The  individuals  occupjring  the  same  territory  acquire 
gradually,  independently  of  all  family  ties,  common  ideals  and 
morals,  which  differ  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  from  the  ideas 
and  morals  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
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by  the  suppression  of  conflict  or  the  increase  of  the  niaterial 
comforts  of  life.  If  suicide  is  on  the  increase,  and  if  it  is  incieasing 
with  alarming  rapidity,  this  is  not  because  the  efEorta  required 
to-day  from  the  individual  in  the  struggle  for  existence  are  more 
painful  than  they  formerly  were  before  the  growth  of  indua* 
trialism ;  nor  is  it  because  the  legitimate  desires  of  the  individnsl 
receive  less  satisfaction  to-day  than  they  received  five  hundred 
years  ago.  In  proportion  as  industrialism  has  developed,  tiie 
standard  of  life  for  each  social  class  has  risen  also ;  for  the  standaid 
of  life  within  each  class  tends  to  reach  a  higher  level  with  eveiy 
increase  of  social  wealth.  The  ever  greater  division  of  sociaI 
labour  has  ensured  an  intensity  of  production  unknown  to  our 
ancestors ;  and  this  prodigious  development  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  society  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  all  social  cate- 
gories.^ The  working-man  is  assured  of  a  remuneration  far  in 
excess  of  that  earned  by  the  working-man  a  few  decades  ago ; 
and  as  this  greater  remuneration  permits  a  higher  standard  of 
comfort  for  the  labouring  community,  we  may  say  that  it  main- 
tains the  equilibrium  between  the  greater  expenditure  of  vital 
forces  brought  about  by  the  developmentof  the  capitalistsystemof 
production  and  the  repair  of  these  forces.  The  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed by  other  factors  connected  with  the  biological  and  hygienic 
conditions  of  labour ;  but  as  far  as  labour  alone  is  concerned,  the 
remuneration  has  increased  proportionately  with  the  producticm. 
The  constant  and  rapid  increase  in  the  rate  of  suicide  points, 
therefore,  not  to  an  increase  of  economic  misery,  but  to  an 
increase,  and  to  an  alarming  increase,  of  moral  misery — of 
amoralism,  as  we  have  termed  it.    It  is  worse  than  useless  to 

^  The  celebrated  Verdendungstheorie  of  Karl  Marx,  according  to  which 
the  misery  of  the  working  classes  increases  with  the  increase  of  production 
and  social  wealth,  has  been  generally  abandoned  by  the  modem  Socialist 
school,  as  has  also  the  theory  of  the  concentration  of  capital  in  a  few  hands, 
and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  the  lower  middle-class  population, 
thrust  by  the  evolution  of  capitalism  into  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat 
{vide  notably  E.  Bernstein,  Socialiame  Theorique  et  Socialdemocratie  Pra- 
liquet  Paris,  1900). 
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endeavour  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  by  means  of  pious 
exhortations.  In  every  other  branch  of  science — whether  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  psychology — 
we  are  accustomed  to  search  for  a  cause  adequate  to  every  effect. 
In  sociology  alone  is  this  research  of  adequate  causality  often 
neglected,  and  we  content  ourselves  with  explanations  wholly 
insufficient  and  highly  improbable.  When  we  speak  of  moral 
distress  being  curable  by  means  of  exhortations  and  advice,  we 
appear  to  ignore  the  nature  of  moral  distress,  and  to  suppose 
that  our  exhortations  possess  some  magic  power  of  exorcising 
the  evil.  But  the  positivist  method  teaches  us  to  search  every- 
where after  causality  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  moral  constitution 
of  a  people  to  be  a  system  of  definite  forces  which  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed or  rearranged  by  means  of  simple  injunctions,  we  must  seek 
the  remedy  for  our  present  condition  of  moral  instability  elsewhere. 
The  cause  of  amoralism  lies,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  exces- 
sive individualism  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  present  phase 
of  our  Western  civilisation.  This  individualism  is  the  last  term 
of  a  process  of  evolution,  the  tendency  of  which,  throughout  the 
history  of  society,  has  been  the  persistent  destruction  of  the 
successive  principles  which  have  ensured  the  integration  of  the 
various  social  types  by  the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  his 
social  surroundings.  At  the  beginning  society  was  organised 
on  the  basis  of  the  family  ;  it  was  constituted  by  the  union  of  a 
certain  number  of  smaller  societies,  or  clans,  and  all  the  members 
of  each  clan  considered  themselves  as  related  one  to  another. 
But  this  organisation  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted  long  in 
its  primitive  form.  Very  early  already  the  family  ceased  to 
be  a  political  unit,  in  order  to  become  the  centre  of  private  life. 
The  territorial  group  is  substituted  for  the  ancient  domestic 
group.  The  individuals  occup3dng  the  same  territory  acquire 
gradually,  independently  of  all  family  ties,  common  ideals  and 
morals,  which  differ  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  from  the  ideas 
and  morals  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
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territories.  Small  social  aggregates  are  thus  called  into  being, 
the  physical  foundations  of  which  are  the  common  territory  and 
the  relations  which  ensue  from  constant  intercourse.  These 
simple  aggregates,  in  their  turn,  combine  and  form  aggregates 
of  greater  complexity ;  but  each  one  maintains  its  personality, 
so  to  speak,  and  constitutes  the  elementary  segment  of  which 
-society  as  a  whole  is  but  an  enlarged  reproduction.  In  propor- 
tion as  this  process  of  compounding  and  recompounding  proceeds, 
the  bonds  which  bind  the  primitive  aggregates  to  each  other  are 
tightened ;  the  primitive  aggregates  gradually  lose  their  per- 
sonality, and  become  merged  in  the  larger  group  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  In  France  this  process  of  absorption  and  cen- 
tralisation was  carried  to  completion  by  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
The  anden  regime,  by  its  policy  of  centralisation  inaugurated  by 
Louis  XI.,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolution  ;  but  before 
1789  the  provinces  still  maintained  much  of  their  personality, 
the  soil  of  France  was  still  divided  against  itself,  and  not  all  the 
intermingling  of  populations  which  necessarily  followed  on  the 
development  of  roads  and  waterways  had  produced  a  complete 
effacement  of  ancient  feuds.  The  Revolution  pushed  the  work 
of  levelling  the  provincial  differences  to  an  extent  unknown 
before.  The  legal  suppression  of  the  ancient  provinces,  the 
creation  of  a  multitude  of  new  departments,  the  development 
of  communication  following  on  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine, 
have  finally  destroyed  all  traces  of  the  old  order  of  things,  all 
that  remained  of  the  personality  of  the  original  social  aggregates. 
In  Germany  the  fusion  of  the  heterogeneous  principalities  com- 
posing Prussia  into  a  single  Prussian  kingdom  accomplished  the 
same  work  of  centralisation  as  the  Revolution  accomplished  in 
France.  The  gradual  absorption,  first  of  Wales,  then  of  Scot- 
land,  and  finally  of  Ireland ;  the  fusion  of  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Italian  Peninsula  under  the  Italian  Crown  ;  and  many  other 
cases  which  we  have  not  space  to  mention  here,  are  further 
instances  of  this  universal  tendency  of  social  evolution  to  destroy 
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the  personality  of  the  primitive  social  aggregates  by  substituting 
for  them  a  State  infinitely  greater  in  extent,  which  absorbs  them. 
Thus,  after  the  destruction  of  the  family  as  the  pivot  of 
political  life,  after  the  destruction  of  the  primitive  territorial 
aggregates,  we  find  the  modem  State  constituted  by  the  numerous 
and  infinitely  varied  activities  of  these  primitive  groups  which 
it  has  absorbed.^  But  the  modem  State,  in  its  tum,  threatens 
to  be  destroyed,  and  to  lose  its  personality  in  a  vast  international 
organisation.  The  system  of  capitalist  production  is  essentially 
international ;  and  the  State  being  to-day  first  and  foremost  an 
economic  institution,  and  the  political  interests  of  the  State 
being  identified  with  its  economic  interests,  the  frontiers  of  the 
State  tend  to  disappear,  and  to  be  merged  into  a  single  world- 
embracing  economic  institution.  But  at  the  same  time  as  the 
State  extends  its  boundaries  to  a  point  such  that  the  State  as 
we  know  it  must  disappear ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  develop- 
ment of  production  and  the  extension  of  the  markets  tend  to 
efEace  more  and  more  completely  the  heterogeneous  national 
States,  and  to  merge  them  into  one  homogeneous  international 
State  whose  limits  will  be  those  of  the  international  market 
itself ;  at  the  same  time  the  State  endeavours  to  embrace  within 
its  sphere  of  action  an  ever  greater  part  of  the  individual's  life. 
The  old  doctrine  of  laissez-faire^  which  presided  at  the  foundation 
of  the  modem  economic  edifice,  has  itself  become  antiquated  by 
reason  of  the  proportions  assumed  by  this  edifice.  Everywhere 
to-day  we  find  the  doctrines  of  State  Socialism  in  favour ;  the 
State  endeavours  to  bring  home  to  the  individual  the  essential 
identity  of  the  interests  of  both ;  and  with  this  aim  in  view  the 
State  undertakes  to  envelop  the  individual's  life  in  such  a  way 
that  the  individual  shall  at  every  moment  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  the  State  is  interested  in  his  welfare.    Already  as  a 

^  We  are,  of  course,  merely  indicating  the  principal  phases  of  social 
evolution.  We  are  not  to  be  taken  as  implying  that  the  modem  State  is 
the  immediate  successor  of  the  ancient  city ;  there  were,  of  course,  numerous 
intermediary  and  transitional  stages. 
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child  he  finds  his  education  provided  for  by  the  State  ;  when  he 
enters  the  factory  he  finds  a  complicated  system  of  laws  destined 
to  regulate  his  daily  activity,  to  protect  him  against  undue 
exploitation,  to  help  him  in  times  of  distress,  to  assure  him  of 
an  endurable  old  age.  The  majority  of  individuals,  during  thttr 
entire  life,  are  thus  constantly  reminded  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  citizens  of  a  State  whose  interests  are  also  their  interests. 

But  in  spite  of  the  ever  greater  intervention  of  the  State  in 
the  affairs  of  the  individual,  the  effectiveness  of  this  intervention 
still  remains  greatly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  society.  The 
more  the  State  endeavours  to  envelop  the  individual  life,  the 
less  capable  does  it  appear  of  realising  its  object  of  a  stronger 
integration  of  social  life.  The  reason  need  not  be  sought  for  in 
the  vastness  of  the  State.  If  the  State  be  incapable  of  giving 
to  the  individual  life  that  stable  moral  basis  indispensable  to  it, 
it  is  not  because  the  State  is  an  organisation  too  vast  to  be  able 
to  touch  the  individual  directly.  The  Church  is  a  vaster  organisa- 
tion than  the  State ;  and  yet  the  Church  is  able  to  dominate  the 
believer's  life  in  a  far  greater  measure  than  the  State  is  able  to 
dominate  the  citizen's.  The  reason  for  the  inadequacy  of  the 
State  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
absence  of  any  principle  capable  of  touching  the  individual 
directly  enough  to  reform  his  moral  nature.  The  doctrine  of 
State  intervention  does  not  contain  any  vivifying  principle 
powerful  enough  to  limit  the  desires  of  the  psychological  life. 
State  intervention,  when  pushed  to  an  excessive  degree,  tends 
to  favour  the  development  of  class  egoism ;  excessive  political 
centralisation  in  a  State  whose  polity  is  based  exclusively  on 
economic  antagonisms  cannot  fail  to  have  as  a  consequence  the 
deplorable  spectacle  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  State  em- 
plojring  the  organisation  and  resources  of  the  State  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  own  party  interests,  to  the  detriment  of  other 
social  categories.  The  extreme  degree  of  egoism  which  can  be 
engendered  by  the  consciousness  of  the  power  which  the  control 
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of  the  State  gives  to  the  governing  class  is  manifested  by  the 
Socialist  party,  the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  about,  through 
the  medium  of  the  State,  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  The 
proletariat,  having  obtained  a  majority  at  the  polls,  are  to  employ 
the  vast  power  which  the  centralisation  of  State  business  confers 
on  the  Government  to  alter  the  structure  of  society  in  accordance 
with  the  narrowest  class  interests.  Thus  State  intervention,  far 
from  limiting  the  desires  of  the  individual,  tends  to  excite  these 
desires  and  to  stimulate  them ;  for  the  hope  is  always  left  to 
the  individual  that  what  he  cannot  achieve  himself  will  be 
achieved  for  him  by  the  State. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  the  sphere  of  State  control  is  con- 
tinually extending,  and  tending  to  envelop  a  greater  number 
of  activities  appertaining  to  the  domain  of  individual  life ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  very  nature  of  the  State  excludes  the 
possibility  of  a  moral  principle  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  conscience.  The  State,  in  taking  upon  itself  the  per- 
formance of  functions  to  which  it  is  ill  adapted,  or  not  adapted 
at  all,  restricts  the  activity  of  other  social  organs,  and  endeavours 
to  monopolise  all  the  sources  from  which  the  satisfaction  of  the 
multitude  of  human  wants  is  derived.  But,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  hypertrophied  organs,  the  State,  thus  abnormally 
extended,  cannot  even  fulfil  the  normal  functions  which  are  its 
raisan  cCetre,  and  the  performance  of  which  constitutes  its  justi- 
fication. Thus  we  may  say  that,  as  fast  as  the  State  undertakes 
the  accomplishment  of  tasks  to  which  its  nature  is  not  adapted, 
its  capacity  for  accomplishing  the  primary  ends  of  government 
is  weakened  and  diminished. 

One  great  danger  which  an  exaggerated  policy  of  State  inter- 
vention brings  with  it  lies  in  the  atrophy  and  eventual  extinc- 
tion with  which  those  organs  of  social  existence  are  menaced 
which,  by  their  very  constitution,  are  destined  to  act  as  powerful 
factors  of  social  solidarity.  Within  the  State,  and  also  above 
the  State,  are  other  factors  which  social  evolution  has  brought 
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into  play — social  organs  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  capable 
of  enveloping  the  individual  life  and  influencing  the  individual 
conscience  in  a  manner  in  which  the  State  could  never  hope  to 
a£Eect  them.  These  organs  are  capable  of  knitting  the  individual 
molecules  of  society  into  a  compact  and  united  whole ;  capable 
of  inspiring  each  individual  with  the  consciousness  of  his  duties 
towards  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  unit ;  capable,  by  holding 
out  to  the  individual  an  ideal  powerful  enough  to  rule  the  indi- 
vidual's conduct,  and  yet  never  completely  realisable,  of  giving 
greater  value  to  life ;  capable,  above  all,  of  checking  individual 
desires,  and  thus  e£Eectually  putting  an  end  to  that  dangerous 
condition  of  moral  instability  known  as  insatiability.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  influence  of  such  organs  must  be  sincerely  de- 
sired by  all.  But  the  tendency  of  the  State  to  transform  itself 
into  the  sole  organ  of  social  control,  to  undertake  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  of  a  moral  nature  for  which  it  is  utteriy 
incompetent,  seriously  endangers  the  continued  existence  of 
these  other  indispensable  organs  of  society.  Their  absorp- 
tion by  the  State  would  be  a  double  disaster,  in  that,  while 
such  an  absorption  would  destroy  an  essential  principle  of 
social  integration,  it  would  likewise  render  the  State  less  fit  to 
discharge  those  primary  duties  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  it 
exists. 

The  increase  in  the  suicide-rate  of  Europe  being  due  to  the 
amoralism  which  characterises  social  life,  and  this  amoralism 
being  but  the  result  of  an  excessive  individualism,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  seek  to  re-establish  a  principle  which,  while  it 
ensures  the  liberty  necessary  for  the  evolution  and  expansion 
of  the  personality  of  each  individual,  nevertheless  subordinates 
the  judgment  of  the  individual  conscience  to  the  judgment  of 
society.  It  is  not  blind  obedience  which  we  would  reconmiend, 
and,  indeed,  the  time  for  blind  obedience  has  passed ;  the  first 
task  of  every  essentially  social  principle  must  be  to  convince 
the  individual  of  his  solidarity  with  the  society  of  which  he  is 
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a  unit,  and  of  the  necessity  of  his  subordinating  his  individuality 
to  the  higher  interests  of  that  society.  We  have  seen  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  domestic  integration  on  social  life ;  but  domestic 
int^ration,  and  the  procreation  of  o&pring,  are  results  in  their 
turn  of  a  principle  more  fundamental  still.  There  is  no  reason 
why  men  should  prefer  an  orderly  married  life  and  the  procrea- 
tion of  o&pring,  with  all  the  responsibilities  which  family  life 
brings  with  it,  to  concubinage  and  the  non-procreation  of  off- 
spring, unless  they  are  actuated  by  some  moral  principle  to 
which  their  individual  desires  consciously  subordinate  them- 
selves. We  must  seek  the  origin  of  domestic  institutions  in  the 
more  or  less  vague  consciousness  of  their  utility  to  society.  In 
early  ages  the  individual  was  so  dominated  by  the  tribe  of  which 
he  was  a  member  that  the  tdos  of  the  tribe  was  also  the  teloa 
of  the  individual,  and  vice  versa.  The  stability  of  domestic  life 
was  slowly  brought  about  by  the  combined  influence  of  two 
factors — ^the  complete  subordination  of  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  interests  of  the  tribe,  and  the  growing  conscious- 
ness of  the  necessity  of  stable  domestic  life  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  tribe ;  a  consciousness  which  from  the  first  must  have  tended 
to  develop  and  propagate  itself  as  an  effect  of  selection  by  the 
sole  survival  of  the  tribes  possessing  stable  domestic  institutions. 
However,  in  proportion  as  the  primitive  social  aggregate,  the 
tribe,  became  extended  and  enlarged,  its  influence  over  the  indi- 
vidual diminished.  It  has  receded  farther  and  farther  from  the 
individual,  and  the  original  identity  between  the  interests  of 
the  two  has  been  obliterated.  As  the  influence  of  the  tribe 
was  no  longer  sufficient,  it  became  indispensable  for  society  to 
find  another  principle  capable  of  dominating  the  individual ; 
otherwise  the  stability  of  domestic  life  must  necessarily  have 
been  undermined.  The  recognition  by  the  Christian  Church  of 
the  sacramental  and  indissoluble  character  of  marriage  shows» 
once  more,  the  profound  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  society 
always  possessed  by  the  Church ;  the  dogmas  of  the  ecclesiastical 
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organisation,  coupled  with  the  powerful  ascendancy  of  the  latter, 
preserved  the  stability  of  domestic  institutions  in  Europe  through- 
out the  vicissitudes  of  fifteen  centuries.^ 

The  ecclesiastical  organisation,  as  we  have  said,  is  to-day 
much  weakened.  Can  we  hope  to  revive  its  force,  to  regenerate 
social  life  through  the  influence  of  the  Church  ?  This  question 
is  a  difficult  one  to  answer,  and  it  is  not  here  the  place  to 
discuss  it.  A  volume  in  itself  would  have  to  be  written  were 
the  subject  to  be  treated  in  detail ;  and  the  sociologist  would 
run  the  risk  of  confounding  his  purely  personal  views  with  the 
realities  of  the  situation,  and  of  interpreting  social  evolution 
from  a  subjective  instead  of  from  an  entirely  objective  stand- 
point. Another  solution  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  those  ties  of  professional  solidarity  which  characterised 
so  markedly  the  economic  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  the 
development  of  capitalist  production  has  destroyed.  But  here, 
again,  we  should  have  to  examine  closely  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  guilds  and  corporations  of  former  times,  and  see 
whether  the  establishment  of  bodies,  not  identical,  of  course, 
but  modified  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  necessities  of  modem 
life,  is  a  possibility  with  which  the  sociologist  can  reckon.  One 
general  conclusion  can,  however,  be  drawn  from  this  considera- 
tion of  suicide  as  a  social  factor :  the  urgent  necessity  for  the 
re-establishment  of  a  principle  capable  of  ensuring  adequate 
social  integration.  From  this  conclusion  we  may  draw  the 
corollary  that  individualism  is  the  great  danger  confronting  us 
at  the  present  time.  Once  we  are  assured  of  this  fact,  the  remedy 
can  be  found,  if  only  we  set  resolutely  to  work  to  find  it. 

^  The  study  of  suicide  as  a  social  factor  is  so  important,  that  the  question 
can  only  be  touched  upon  in  its  broad  outlines  in  the  present  book.  We 
would  refer  the  reader  to  Professor  Durkheim*s  work  (pp.  289-311),  and 
to  an  article  contributed  by  us  to  the  Revue  de  Philosophie  (February,  1907) 
for  details  concerning  the  influence  of  divorce  on  suicide.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  study  of  suicide  as  a  social  factor  leads  to  unexpectedly  fruitful 
results,  and  throws  a  vivid  light  on  the  nature  of  so  fundamental  an 
institution  as  marriage. 
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APPENDIX  I 

It  may  be  objected  that  suicide,  even  if  it  be  not  the  act  of  an  insane  mind, 
is  nevertheless  the  expression  of  a  weak  and  neuropathic  temperament, 
and  that  consequently  the  self-destruction  of  these  individuals  is  beneficial 
to  society,  in  that  it  eliminates  weak  and  worthless  elements.  To  this  we 
would  reply:  (1)  The  assumption  that  neurasthenia  is  synonymous  with 
degeneracy,  so  that  we  may  identify  all  the  neuropathic  units  in  society 
with  the  worthless  elemente,  is  entirely  arbitrary.  Neurasthenia  is  to-day 
a  very  common  complaint,  and  ite  spread  is  due  almost  exclusively  to  the 
intensity  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  to  the  Hasten,  Drdngen,  und  Jagen 
brought  about  by  the  evolution  of  the  capitalist  83rstem  of  production. 
Most  persons  are  affected  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  by  neurasthenia,  which 
is  decidedly,  as  the  French  say,  the  mo/  du  siide.  Are  we,  then,  to  say 
that  all  those  affected  by  neurasthenia  are  worthless  elements  of  society  ? 
Such  a  generalisation  appears  the  more  im justified  when  we  remember  the 
connection  between  neurasthenia  and  genius.  Mahomet  was  certainly  a 
neuropathic  person,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  suffered  from  epilepsy. 
Napoleon  was  certainly  a  sufferer  from  a  disordered  nervous  system ; 
and  how  many  others  could  be  named,  whose  fame  has  penetrated  to  the 
four  ends  of  Europe,  and  who  were  sufferers  from  hereditary  neurasthenia  ? 
And  yet  one  can  hardly  maintain  that  Mahomet,  the  founder  of  a  religion 
which,  with  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  counte  the  greatest  number  of 
adherents  to-day,  was  a  worthless  member  of  society,  or  that  the  world 
would  not  be  the  poorer  if  Mahomet  had  never  existed.  Would  not 
society  be  the  poorer  if  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had  not  shown  humanity 
what  human  force  can  achieve,  to  what  heights  of  glory  man  can  raise  him- 
self ?  Supposing  the  persons  who  commit  suicide  to  be  of  neuropathic 
temperament,  does  it  follow  that  their  loss  is  of  no  account  to  society  ? 
If  they  are  failures,  cannot  their  failure  be  attributable  to  circumstances 
external  to  their  personality  ?  The  financier  who  kills  himself  as  the  result 
of  unfortunate  speculation  may  be  a  man  of  genius,  and  his  failure  may  be 
due  to  the  combination  of  hostile  forces ;  and  the  suicides  attributable  in 
the  first  instance  to  speculation,  are  most  certainly  attributable,  in  the  last 
instance,  to  an  economic  system  which  engenders  an  unhealthy  love  of 
money  for  its  own  sake ;  and  which  glorifies  the  material  gain  at  the  expense 
of  the  spiritual.  The  part  played  by  economic  conditions  in  determining 
the  rate  of  suicide  is  a  most  important  one ;  not  only  the  suicide  of  finan- 
ciers, but  the  great  majority  of  all  suicides,  can  be  traced,  in  the  last  resort, 
to  the  amoralism  produced  by  the  too  exclusive  supremacy  of  the  economic 
factor  in  our  Western  society  to-day.  (2)  That  neurasthenia  implies 
that  those  who  suffer  from  it  are  degenerate,  consequently  inferior,  members 
of  society — the  word  "  degenerate  "  must  here  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense, 
the  individuals  whom  Professor  Magnan  has  characterised  as  dighUris 
superieurs  being  frequently  among  the  most  valuable  assets  of  humanity — 
is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  figures  we  have  given  concerning  suicide  in 
the  religious  communities,  concerning  the  influence  of  domestic  life  on 
suicide,  and  concerning  the  influence  of  political  crises  on  suicide.    Can  it 
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be  maintained  that  there  are  more  degenerate  persons  in  the  Rrotestant 
Churches  than  in  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Or  that  Protestant  countries  are 
more  subject  to  degeneracy  than  Catholic  countries  ?  Or  that  Eastern 
Europe,  where  the  rate  of  suicide  is  particularly  low,  is  composed  of  a  popu- 
lation superior  to  the  populations  of  Western  Europe  ?  Those  who  insist 
on  the  connection  between  suicide  and  degeneracy  must  either  deny  the 
figures  we  have  given,  and  will  give  further  on,  or  admit  that  degeneracy  is 
a  characteristic  of  Protestant  countries ;  and  how,  then,  explain  the  low 
suicide-rate  in  England  and  Wales,  which  are  essentially  Rrotestant 
countries  ?  How  comes  it,  from  this  point  of  view,  that  Protestant  popu* 
lations  on  the  Continent  should  be  degenerate,  and  that  the  Rrotestant 
population  of  England  and  Wales  should  not  be  degenerate  ?  Obviously, 
another  factor  must  come  into  play,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  theory  of 
degeneracy  must  be  recognised.  Can  it  be  maintained  that  bachelors  of 
sixty  are  more  degenerate  than  bachelors  of  forty-two  ?  But  degeneracy 
is  not  acquired  in  the  latter  half  of  life ;  if  the  organism  is  not  degenerate 
at  forty-two,  it  is  unlikely  to  become  degenerate  within  the  next  twenty 
years.  Degeneracy  is  almost  alwa3r8  the  result  of  heredity,  and  manifests 
itself  with  equal  force  at  all  ages,  but  particularly  during  youth.  Are 
married  men  without  children  more  degenerate,  as  a  whole,  than  those  with 
children  ?  Degeneracy  does  not  engender  impotence,  except  when  its 
extreme  stages  are  reached ;  but  between  idiocy  and  simple  neurasthenia 
there  is  a  wide  gulf :  the  difference  is  not  merely  quantitative,  but  qualita- 
tive, and  manifests  itself  anatomically  in  an  alteration  of  the  cerebral  struc- 
ture. Can  it  be  maintained,  finally,  that  years  of  political  crisis  are  less 
favourable  to  the  development  of  degeneracy  ?  There  is  a  priori  no  reason 
for  this  assumption.  It  if  be  said  that  the  diminution  of  the  suicide-rate 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  degenerate  persons  who  would  other- 
wise conmiit  suicide  are  prevented  from  so  doing  by  being  sent  to  do  battle 
for  their  coimtry,  and  that  the  rise  in  the  suicide-rate  after  the  war  is  over 
is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  these  persons,  once  more  liberated,  go  to 
swell  the  number  of  those  who  would,  in  any  case,  make  up  the  social  rate 
of  suicide ;  we  may  reply  that  this  argument  is  susceptible  of  more  refuta- 
tions than  one.  Firstly,  it  would  apply  only  to  years  of  actual  war.  But 
how  explain  the  slight  fall  in  the  suicide-rate  in  France  in  1867,  or  the  much 
greater  fall  in  1869  ?  Those  were  not  years  of  war;  consequently,  the  de- 
generate persons  who  would  otherwise  have  killed  themselves  were  not 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  war.  And  here  we  come  back  to  the  question. 
What  prevented  them  from  following  the  impulse  of  their  degenerate 
temperament  ?  How  explain  the  rise  in  the  suicide-rate  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1868  and  the  years  following  ?  There  had  been  no  war  previously ; 
consequently  no  war  could  have  engendered  a  crop  of  **  reservists  **  to  swell 
the  usual  number  of  suicides.  Secondly,  how  does  this  view  concur  with 
the  facts  ?  Supposing  that  those  who  commit  suicide  are  degenerates, 
how  comes  it  that  they  are  recruited  in  considerable  numbers  ?  We  may 
take  it  that  degeneracy  eliminates  from  active  service  those  who  suffer  from 
it ;  and  that,  even  in  times  of  war,  the  number  of  degenerate  persons  who 
remain  behind,  and  who  are  consequently  at  liberty  to  kill  themselves,  is 
practically  the  same  as  in  times  of  peace. 
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The  average  number  of  annual  suicides  for  the  three  countries  under 
consideration,  taken  toffether,  is  996*3.  The  average  number  of  suicides 
occurring  in  June  (for  lul  three  countries  together)  is  105*6.  The  avenge 
number  occurring  in  May  is  104,  and  the  average  numbw  occurring  in 
December  is  but  61. 

There  is,  in  all  three  countries,  a  steady  progression  from  January  till 
June,  and  an  equally  steady  falling  off  from  July  to  December.  It  nfty 
be  said  that  these  variations  in  the  suicide-rate  are  due  to  the  variations 
in  the  temperature,  and  that  the  latter  are  the  cause  of  the  formw.  And, 
indeed,  some  writers,  notably  Professor  Ferri,  have  endeavoured  to  trtoe 
a  connection  between  thermal  variations  and  variations  in  the  rate  of 
homicide  and  suicide.  With  variations  in  the  rate  of  homicide  we  v» 
not  here  concerned,  but  we  may  say  that  homicide  is  not  by  any  mesns 
a  phenomenon  similar  to  suicide.  Neither  the  causes  which  prodaoe 
homicidal  tendencies,  nor  the  homicidal  tendency  itself,  can  be  assimiUted 
to  the  tendency  to  commit  suicide.  The  homicidal  tendency  is  far  took 
intimately  bound  up  with  heredity  and  with  other  causes  of  a  biologiosl 
nature,  and  thermal  variations,  acting  on  the  peculiar  physiological  and 
psychological  constitution  of  the  criminal,  do  undoubtedly  bring  about  an 
increased  tendency  to  commit  homicidal  acts  under  the  influence  of  heat 
The  tendency  to  commit  suicide,  however,  is  not  thus  directly  connected 
with  thermal  variations,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter.  A  good 
proof  of  the  fact  that  an  increase  of  heat  does  not  produce  an  increase  of 
suicide  hy  itadf  and  tvUhaut  co-operation  of  other  factors  is  furnished  by  the 
above  figures.  The  average  June  temperature  in  Italy  is  21°  C.  That  of 
July  is  24''  C,  and  yet  the  average  number  of  suicides  in  July  is  less  tliaa 
the  average  number  in  June.  Similarly,  although  the  mean  temperatture 
of  Italy  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  Prussia  or  France,  the  average 
numb^  of  suicides  is  about  the  same.  The  rise  in  the  suicide-rate  pro- 
ceeds pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  economic  activity,  which  is  natumiy 
greatest  when  the  days  are  longest  (see  pp.  279-287). 

\E«  Durkheim,  Le  Suicide,  p.  93. 


CHAPTER  II 

INSANITY   AS    A    SOCIAL   FACTOR 

I. 

Having  considered  suicide  as  a  factor  in  social  pathology,  as  a 

eodo-pathogenic   phenomenon,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to 

(mother  phenomenon  which  is  not  of  less  sociological  importance. 

E?en  as  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  suicide  must  be  considered  a 

pa&ological  symptom  of  our  social  life,  so  must  also  the  increase 

of  insanity.    For  mental  disease  is  undoubtedly  increasing, 

and  its  increase  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  phenomena  with 

wUch  sociology  has  to  deal  to-day.    The  increase  of  mental 

disease  implies  a  biological  deterioration  of  the  race;  for  its 

increase  is  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  rate  of  increase  in 

&e  population  as  a  whole. 

It  is  well  known  that  movement  implies  expenditure  of 
energy;  and  the  greater  the  intensity  of  the  movement,  the 
greater  will  be  the  expenditure.  The  organism  can  live  only  at 
ibe  expense  of  its  reserves  ;  the  muscle  can  enter  into  activity, 
for  instance,  only  at  the  expense  of  the  glycogenous  substance 
wbich  constitutes  the  reserve  of  the  muscle.  And  it  may  be 
niged  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  social  organism ;  the  latter 
^^  exercise  its  activity  only  at  the  expense  of  the  individuals 
which  compose  it,  and  which  constitute  the  social  reserve ;  just 
tt  the  biological  organism  can  exercise  its  activity  only  at  the 
nfenee  of  the  proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  fats  which  it  absorbs. 
This  general  law — that  all  movement  implies  expenditure  of 
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The  average  number  of  annual  suicides  for  the  three  oountrlea  under 
consideration,  taken  together,  is  996*3.  The  average  number  of  soicidee 
occurring  in  June  (for  all  three  countries  together)  is  105*6.  The  avenge 
number  occurring  in  May  is  104,  and  the  average  numbw  occurring  in 
December  is  but  61. 

There  is,  in  all  three  countries,  a  steady  progression  from  January  till 
June,  and  an  equally  steady  falling  off  from  July  to  December.     It  may 
be  said  that  these  variations  in  the  suicide-rate  are  due  to  the  variations 
in  the  temperature,  and  that  the  latter  are  the  cause  of  the  form^.    And* 
indeed,  some  writers,  notably  Professor  Ferri,  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
a  connection  between  thermal  variations  and  variations  in  the  rate  of 
homicide  and  suicide.    With  variations  in  the  rate  of  homicide  we  are 
not  here  concerned,  but  we  may  say  that  homicide  is  not  by  any  means 
a  phenomenon  similar  to  suicide.    Neither  the  causes  which   produce 
homicidal  tendencies,  nor  the  homicidal  tendency  itself,  can  be  assimilated 
to  the  tendency  to  commit  suicide.    The  homicidal  tendency  is  far  more 
intimately  bound  up  with  heredity  and  with  other  causes  of  a  biological 
nature,  and  thermal  variations,  acting  on  the  peculiar  phvsiological  and 
psychological  constitution  of  the  criminal,  do  undoubtedly  bring  about  an 
increased  tendency  to  commit  homicidal  acts  under  the  influence  of  heat 
The  tendency  to  commit  suicide,  however,  is  not  thus  directly  connected 
with  thermal  variations,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter.     A  good 
proof  of  the  fact  that  an  increase  of  heat  does  not  produce  an  increase  of 
suicide  by  itadf  and  without  co-operation  of  other  factors  is  furnished  by  the 
above  figures.    The  average  June  temperature  in  Italy  is  21°  C.     That  of 
July  is  24''  C,  and  yet  the  average  number  of  suicides  in  July  is  less  than 
the  average  number  in  June.    Similarly,  although  the  mean  temperature 
of  Italy  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  Prussia  or  France,  the  average 
number  of  suicides  is  about  the  same.    The  rise  in  the  suicide-rate  pro- 
ceeds pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  economic  activity,  which  is  naturally 
greatest  when  the  days  are  longest  (see  pp.  279-287). 

\E«  Durkheim,  Le  Suicide,  p.  93. 


CHAPTER  n 

INSANITY   AS   A    SOCIAL   FACTOR 

I. 

Having  considered  suicide  as  a  factor  in  social  pathology,  as  a 
socio-pathogenic  phenomenon,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to 
another  phenomenon  which  is  not  of  less  sociological  importance. 
Even  as  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  suicide  must  be  considered  a 
pathological  symptom  of  our  social  life,  so  must  also  the  increase 
of  insanity.  For  mental  disease  is  undoubtedly  increasing, 
and  its  increase  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  phenomena  with 
which  sociology  has  to  deal  to-day.  The  increase  of  mental 
disease  implies  a  biological  deterioration  of  the  race;  for  its 
increase  is  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  population  as  a  whole. 

It  is  well  known  that  movement  implies  expenditure  of 
cn^^gy;  <^cL  the  greater  the  intensity  of  the  movement,  the 
greater  will  be  the  expenditure.  The  organism  can  live  only  at 
the  expense  of  its  reserves ;  the  muscle  can  enter  into  activity, 
for  instance,  only  at  the  expense  of  the  glycogenous  substance 
which  constitutes  the  reserve  of  the  muscle.  And  it  may  be 
urged  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  social  organism ;  the  latter 
CS31  exercise  its  activity  only  at  the  expense  of  the  individuals 
which  compose  it,  and  which  constitute  the  social  reserve ;  just 
as  the  biological  organism  can  exercise  its  activity  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  fats  which  it  absorbs. 
This  general  law — that  all  movement  implies  expenditure  of 
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energy,  that  is  to  say,  loss — ^is  incontestable  ;  and  its  corollary, 
that  the  movement  of  the  social  organism — in  a  word,  social 
evolution — cannot  occur  without  the  destruction  of  life,  is 
equally  obvious.  But  to  deduce  from  this  law,  prevailing  in 
both  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  world,  that  all  loss  occasioned 
in  the  social  organism  by  the  prevailing  social  conditions  is 
necessary  loss  ;  to  argue  from  this  basis  that  there  is  no  wastage 
of  social  force,  and  consequently  no  weakening  of  the  social 
organism,  nor  incoherence  of  social  life ;  is  equivalent  to  con- 
tending that  organic  pathology  does  not  imply  a  wastage  of  vital 
energies,  because  all  organic  life  implies  expenditure,  and  there- 
fore loss  of  something. 

Whenever  movement  takes  place  within  the  organism,  when 
the  muscle  contracts,  when  the  will  manifests  itself,  when 
thought  is  active,  when  the  gland  secretes,  the  substance  of  the 
muscle,  nerves,  brain,  and  glandular  tissue  is  disorganised  and 
consumed ;  every  phenomenon  in  the  life  of  an  organism  is 
necessarily  boimd  up  with  organic  destruction.  All  nourish- 
ment, in  a  normal  organism,  imdergoes  digestion  and  absorption 
by  the  tissues ;  this  digestion  consists  in  a  simpUfication  of  the 
chemical  substance  introduced  as  nourishment ;  and  this  simplifi- 
cation implies  the  liberation  of  the  surplus  quantity  of  energy 
contained  in  the  nutritive  matter  before  its  introduction  into 
the  organism,  when  it  existed  in  a  more  complex  condition. 
The  energy  thus  liberated  by  the  act  of  digestion  becomes  the 
source  of  the  vital  energy  of  the  organism  ;  whereas  the  digested 
substance  is  finally  incorporated  into  the  living  tissue,  where 
it  exists  as  a  reserve  substance  of  that  tissue.  Whenever  a  tissue 
enters  into  activity,  a  disassimilation  of  its  reserve  substance 
takes  place.  Activity  and  destruction  of  tissue,  elementary 
life  and  elementary  death,  are  thus  correlated  phenomena, 
which  imply  each  other. 

The  organism  makes  good  the  functional  destruction  of  its 
reserves  by  nourishment,  by  borrowing  from  its  environment 
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the  material  with  which  it  replaces  its  depleted  stock.  The 
"'  ingesta  "  of  the  organism  balance  its  "  excreta."  Albumin, 
sugar,  fat,  oxygen,  balance  quantitatively  the  water,  carbonic 
acid,  and.  urea  which  are  their  waste  matters.  The  energy  mani- 
fested by  the  organism  in  all  vital  phenomena — ^which  has  its 
source,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  chemical  energy  derived  from 
the  nutritive  substance — may  be  measured  as  a  quantity  of 
heat.  That  is  to  say,  the  vital  energy  brought  into  action  is 
restored  to  the  outer  world  as  heat ;  which  amoimts  to  saying 
that  the  chemical  phenomenon  is  the  source  of  all  vital  energy, 
and  the  thermal  phenomenon  its  resultant.  Thus,  the  chemical 
energy  which  the  nutritive  substance  is  capable  of  imparting  to 
the  organism  constitutes  the  alimentary  potentiality  of  that 
substance,  its  dynamic  value.  And  this  djmamic  value  is  also 
its  vital  value  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  chemical  energy  liberated 
by  the  digestion  of  the  nutritive  substance  is  destined  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  physiological  activities  of  the  organism.^ 

Organic  life  is  thus  impossible  without  expenditure  ;  that  ex- 
penditure is  expressed  by  the  quantity  of  physiological  work 
that  can  be  performed  under  given  circumstances ;  and  the 
health  of  the  organism  depends  upon  its  physiological  work 
corresponding  to  the  chemical  energy  derived  from  its  food — 
in  a  word,  on  its  activity  being  normal.  A  diet  which  is  defec- 
tive will  possess  a  correspondingly  reduced  vital  value — that  is 
to  say,  the  physiological  activity  will  be  correspondingly 
reduced.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diet  which  is  excessive 
will  be  equally  harmful,  for  it  will  provoke  a  hjrperactivity  of 
the  functional  system  which  is  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  the  potential  strength  of  the  organism ;  for  every  organism 
can  but  perform  the  work  for  which  it  is  naturally  fitted.    Thus 

^  The  formation  of  new  protoplasm  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
energy,  for  the  chemical  composition  of  protoplasm  is  very  elaborate. 
It  is  probable  that  the  energy  liberated  by  the  digestion  of  tho  nutritive 
substance  supplies  the  needs  of  the  organism  in  this  respect. 

17—2 
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we  may  say  that  the  organism  is  the  seat  of  chemical  reactions 
of  two  sorts,  the  one  destructive,  the  other  synthetic  and  con- 
structive.  The  simi  of  these  reactions  constitute  the  phenomena 
of  nutrition.  Life  is  a  succession  of  phenomena  of  assimilation 
and  disassimilation,  of  construction  and  disruption,  of  anabolism 
and  katabolism. 

In  the  biological  as  in  the  social  organism,  excessive  kata- 
bolism or  disassimilation  implies  reduction  of  the  vital  power. 
There  is  no  longer  correspondence  between  the  potential  strength 
of  the  organism  and  its  physiological  activity ;  and  physiological 
activity  carried  to  excess  is  pathological.  All  social  life 
implies  loss.  Death  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  institution  which 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  species;  or,  at  least,  for  those 
species  which  have  passed  the  unicellular  stage  of  organisation. 
And  death  is  an  institution  which  is  indispensable  for  the 
continuance  of  social  life.  In  the  struggle  for  existence  between 
societies,  and  in  the  struggle  between  individuals  belonging 
to  the  same  society,  the  feebler  must  be  exterminated.  The 
law  of  selection  is  a  beneficial  one  ;  it  is  a  law  which,  if  allowed 
to  operate  normally  and  without  restriction,  has  as  its  result 
the  constant  improvement  of  organic  life.  We  saw,  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  that  Nature  requires  an  immense  number 
of  forms,  a  vast  wealth  of  organic  life,  in  order  that  selection 
may  have  free  play.  We  saw  that  all  the  apparently  reckless 
extravagance  of  Nature  in  this  respect  is  justified  by  the  aim 
which  is  implied  in  the  whole  organic  process — ^the  conservation 
of  the  species.  And  it  must  be  evident  to  anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  biological  phenomena  that  the  conservation  and  ultimate 
perfecting  of  a  species  can  only  be  secured  at  the  price  of  a 
tremendous  sacrifice  of  individual  life. 

But  the  very  fact  that  the  conservation  of  the  species  is  its 
raison  d^etre  in  itself  justifies  this  sacrifice  of  individual  life; 
for,  as  a  general  law,  those  individuals  who  are  sacrificed  are 
precisely  those  who  are  of  least  use  to  the  species,  the  weak. 
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the  slow,  the  sickly,  the  defenceless.  And  it  is  necessary,  it 
is  indispensable  to  the  species,  that  these  useless  members 
should  be  eliminated;  for  otherwise,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
law  of  panmixia,  organic  deterioration  of  the  whole  species 
would  set  in,  and  its  extermination  would  be  the  ultimate 
result. 

Thus,  the  law  of  selection  is  not  only  beneficial,  it  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  conservation  of  the  species.  In  human  societies, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  animal  societies,  this  law  of  selection 
prevails.  It  may  therefore  be  urged  that  those  phenomena 
which  we  consider  as  pathological  elements  in  social  life  are 
merely  normal  features,  due  to  the  rapidity  of  social  evolution, 
and  determined  by  the  law  of  selection.  But  this  contention 
is  rendered  untenable  by  a  single  consideration.  Selection, 
operating  within  a  species  living  under  natural  conditions, 
causes  the  extinction  of  weak  and  diseased  members  of  the 
species,  and  the  survival  of  the  better  adapted  members.  But 
in  civilised  society  to-day  precisely  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
Granted  that  only  the  morbidly  predisposed  fall  victims  to 
mental  disease,  and  that,  in  this  way,  a  diseased  element  is 
removed  from  social  life — a  contention  which,  however,  is  not 
by  any  means  universally  valid — the  fact  remains  that  mental 
disease  is  continually  increasing,  both  absolutely  and  relatively. 
Consequently,  a  diseased  element  is  ever  increasing,  and  in- 
creasing at  the  expense  of  the  non-diseased  elements;  and 
therefore  a  biological  deterioration  is  in  progress.  Here  we 
have  the  diametrical  converse  of  what  ought  to  happen  were 
selection  permitted  to  operate  normally,  by  the  extinction  of 
the  unfit  and  the  multiplication  of  the  fit.  It  is  the  unfit  who 
are  being  multiplied — a  result  contrary  to  the  basal  principle 
of  the  law  of  selection,  and  equally  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
interests  of  the  species — in  this  case,  himian  society. 

We  are  thus  justified  in  seeing  in  this  increase  of  mental 
disease  a  phenomencm  of  social  pathology.    It  is  not  a  case  of 
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the  '*  elimination  of  the  waste  matters  of  the  social  organism  " ; 
for  precisely  these  elements,  morbid  in  the  extreme,  are  noi 
eliminated  as  they  should  be,  but  are  retained  and  allowed  to 
multiply.  The  diseased  member  is  not  removed  from  active 
social  life,  but  is  permitted  to  mix  freely  with  it,  contaminating 
those  who  are  not  diseased.  In  civilised  States,  owing  to  the 
changed  conditions  brought  about  by  social  evolution,  the  sur- 
vival of  the  individual  no  longer  depends  on  the  perfection  of  his 
vision,  as  did  that  of  the  members  of  the  primeval  tribes  seeking 
their  prey  in  the  forests.  Individuals,  therefore,  in  whom  the 
faculty  of  vision  is  less  well  developed — such  as  the  short-sighted 
— are  allowed  to  survive  and  multiply  on  equal  terms  with  those 
in  whom  it  is  more  highly  developed.  When  this  is  the  case, 
a  progressive  deterioration  of  the  faculty  of  vision  in  the  whole 
race  must  set  in,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  panmixia.  This 
law  may  be  defined  as  the  equalisation  of  conditions  for  the 
more  evolved  and  the  less  evolved.  The  consequence  is  obvious : 
when  the  more  evolved  have  no  advantage,  and  when  the  less 
evolved  are  able  to  survive  and  multiply  as  freely  as  they,  then 
the  standard  of  development  attained  by  the  more  highly  evolved 
— which,  under  natural  conditions,  is  necessarily  attained  by 
all  the  survivors  of  the  species — must  inevitably  be  lowered. 
It  will  no  longer  be  common  to  the  species  as  a  whole ;  those 
individuals  who  possess  it  will  not  be  selected  ;  and,  finally,  it 
will  become  a  rarity.  No  doubt  exists  as  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  visual  faculty  under  the  artificial  conditions  created  by 
social  evolution.  There  is  probably  not  a  species  among  verte- 
brates whose  visual  faculty  is  not  infinitely  greater  than  that  of 
civilised  man. 

It  is  the  same  with  any  faculty.  If  a  faculty  is  to  be  main- 
tained at  a  certain  degree  of  development,  all  those  individuals 
possessing  a  regressive  variation  of  it  must  be  rigidly  exter- 
minated before  attaining  maturity.  For  it  is  obviously  useless 
to  exterminate  such  individuals  if  we  permit  them  first  of  all  to 
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reproduce.  If  the  general  physiological  condition  of  mankind 
is  to  be  maintained  at  its  highest  possible  degree  of  development, 
individuals  who  fall  below  this  level  must  disappear.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  Individuals  presenting  all  the  stigmata 
of  d^neracy  are  allowed  to  survive  and  multiply  on  equal, 
terms  with  those  who  do  not  present  these  stigmata.  Degenerate 
individuals,  in  a  word,  are  not  eliminated,  and  superior  indi- 
viduals are  not  selected.  The  result  we  see  to  be  an  alarming 
increase  of  physical  and  mental  degeneracy. 

If  we  grant  that  suicide  is  a  pathological  feature  of  social  life, 
an  aberration  from  the  normal  type,  we  must  admit  at  the 
same  time  that  the  causes  which  produce  it  are  pathogenic  in 
their  nature.  Were  the  number  of  suicides  always  the  same 
from  year  to  year,  we  might  certainly  regard  this  phenomenon 
as  socially  necessary,  if  not  normal ;  for  we  might  very  well 
consider  it  as  a  simple  elimination  of  the  waste  matters  of  the 
social  organism.  But  when  the  suicide-rate  is  constantly  on 
the  increase,  an  increase  which  is  disproportionate  to  that  of 
the  population  during  a  given  period,  we  are  obliged  to  regard 
it  as  a  pathological  phenomenon.  Suicide,  being  more  exclu- 
sively social  in  its  causes  than  mental  disease,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, as  far  as  its  great  increase  is  concerned,  by  the  multi- 
plication of  individuals  inclined  to  suicide  ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
this  hereditary  suicidal  mania  is  far  from  being  proven ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  suicide  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  increase  of  any  clinical  form  of  mental  disease,  so  that  we 
cannot  speak  of  the  multiplication  of  ''  suicidists  "  as  we  do  of 
the  multiplication  of  persons  afflicted  with  epilepsy  or  with 
general  progressive  paralysis. 

But  although  the  law  of  panmixia,  which  implies  the  equalisa- 
tion of  conditions  for  the  survival  and  reproduction  of  persons 
inclined  to  suicide  and  persons  not  so  inclined,  cannot  be  used 
to  explain  the  increase  of  the  suicide-rate,  yet  this  increase  is 
none  the  less  pathological ;  for  it  shows  that  the  pathogenic 
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conditions  in  social  life  which  determine  these  morbid  pheno- 
mena are  increasing  in  intensity.  And  if  the  conditions  which 
afiect  more  particularly  the  social  organism  as  a  whole  are 
unhealthy,  the  result  brought  about  is  the  same  as  if  the  more 
particularly  individual  conditions  are  unhealthy.  An  increase 
in  the  intensity  of  the  pathogenic  social  factors  which  determine 
the  increase  of  the  suicide-rate  is  as  harmful  for  the  life  of  society 
as  an  increase  in  the  mmiber  of  individuals  tainted  by  some 
specific  hereditary  mental  disease. 

We  speak  of  mental  disease  as  if  it  were  mainly  a  phenomenon 
of  individual  pathology.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Paul  Sollier,  the  eminent  French  psychiatrist, 
for  affirming  that  individual  predisposition  is,  indeed,  the  main 
factor  in  this  disease.  But  even  if  mental  disease  were  ex- 
clusively a  phenomenon  of  individual  pathology,  the  multi- 
plication of  diseased  individuals  and  the  social  danger  which 
results  from  such  multiplication  would  in  themselves  justify 
our  considering  this  disease  imder  the  heading  of  social  pathology. 
Dr.  Sollier,  however,  has  himself  expressed  to  us  his  belief  that 
alcoholism  and  syphilis  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  agents  in  the 
increase  of  insanity ;  and  this  conclusion  will  be  amply  confirmed 
by  our  statistics.  But  alcoholism  and  syphilis  are  undoubtedly 
to  a  certain  extent  social  phenomena ;  it  is  not  only  the  medical 
man  who  has  to  examine  alcoholism  and  syphilis  in  their  clinical 
aspects — the  sociologist  has  also  to  interest  himself  in  these 
diseaseSySincethey  constitute  amenace  to  the  stability  of  social  life. 

To  sum  up :  Although  the  individual  factor  is  more  important 
in  mental  disease  than  it  is  in  suicide,  yet,  in  considering  the 
statistics  of  mental  disease  as  we  have  considered  those  of 
suicide,  we  find  the  social  factor  entering  upon  the  scene  as  a 
determining  pathogenic  factor  of  both.  If  the  intensity  of 
economic  life  and  the  philosophic  nihilism  of  the  present  day 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  augmentation  of  the  suicide^rate ; 
alcoholism  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  sjrphilis  are  chiefly  responsible 
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for  the  augmentation  of  the  rate  of  insanity.  The  individual 
factor  comes  more  into  evidence  in  mental  disease,  because  we 
are  here  dealing  with  clinical  forms  of  disease,  each  with  its 
recognised  and  differentiated  symptomatology ;  whereas  the 
phenomenon  of  suicide  does  not  appear  to  be  bound  up  with 
any  distinct  form  of  nervous  disease,  but  to  rest  only  on  an 
indistinct  general  background  of  degeneracy.  The  clinician 
called  upon  to  examine  an  individual  case  of  suicide  or  mental 
disease  will  endeavour  to  lay  bare  the  individual  aspects  of  the 
particular  case.  The  role  of  the  sociologist  is,  not  to  examine 
the  individual  suicide  or  the  individual  maniac,  but  to  collect 
the  evidence  afEorded  him  by  clinical  research  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  diagnosis  of  both  phenomena  considered  in  the  aggregate 
as  social  phenomena.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  suicide- 
rate,  or  the  rate  of  mental  disease  in  general,  we  shall  find  both 
suicide  and  insanity  to  be  determined,  in  their  general  (upect^ 
by  laws  outside  of  the  biological  individual  and  belonging  to  the 
domain  of  sociology  proper. 


II. 

That  the  rate  of  mental  disease  is  increasing,  and  increasing 
fast,  is  proved  by  the  statistics  of  all  European  countries,  and 
is  universally  admitted.  As  Oettingen  remarks :  ^'  The  relative 
increase  in  the  number  of  mentally  diseased  persons  is,  especially 
in  the  most  recent  times,  so  constant  and  so  extraordinarily 
great  in  every  country  which  has  been  brought  imder  observa- 
tion, that  a  real  increase  of  the  malady  can  be  as  little  doubtful 
as  the  increase  of  the  suicide-rate."^  And  Dr.  Paul  Gamier,  the 
distinguished  chief  of  the  infirmary  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police 
in  Paris,  who  was  prematurely  carried  ofE  by  death  in  1905,  and 

1  Oettingen,  Maralstatiaiik,  p.  671.    Erlangen,  3rd  edition*  1882. 
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from  whom  we  draw  oar  statistics,  likewise  concludes  that, 
especially  in  cities  and  towns,  ''  mental  disease  increases  in  an 
alanning  manner.  Many  causes  contribute  to  this,  principally 
alcoholism,  which  is  ever  on  the  increase  ;  and  also  that  functional 
h3rperactiyity,  that  intellectual  and  physical  excess,  that  ex- 
aggerated tension  of  all  the  vital  forces,  which  are  called  forth 
by  the  keenness  of  the  struggle  for  existence.'^  ^  Not  to  multiply 
quotations,  we  shall  only  further  cite  Professor  Fircks,  who, 
writing  in  1898,  remarks  that  ''  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
mentaUy  diseased  persons  must  be  admitted  as  a  fact  which  is 
well  proved."* 

Coming  now  to  the  statistics  of  mental  disease,  we  find 
figures  given  in  Table  A  concerning  the  mmiber  of  persons  de- 
clared of  unsound  mind  at  the  infirmary  of  the  Prefecture  of 
Police  in  Paris  during  the  triennial  period  1886-89. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  we  choose  our  statistics  from  Paris. 
And,  in  truth,  no  city  could  be  better  calculated  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  results  produced  by  the  h)rperactivity  of  our  modem 
civilisation  in  their  pathological  aspects.  The  statistics  of  Paris 
may  be  held  to  be  applicable  in  their  results  to  all  the  other 
great  cities  of  civilisation.  In  the  statistics  before  us  we  find 
the  number  of  persons  admitted  as  insane  to  the  infirmary  of 
the  Prefecture  to  have  risen  from  2,597  in  1886  to  2,859  in  1888, 
an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  annum.  We  find  here  the  number 
of  women  lower  than  that  of  men,  and  this  may  seem  to  be  in 
contradiction  with  previous  statistics  given  in  the  last  chapter. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  must  remember  that  the  inmates 
of  the  infirmary  of  the  Prefecture  are  mostly  insane  persons 
who  have  committed  some  crime  ;  for  this  reason  alone  we  must 
expect  to  find  the  rate  of  men  inmates  greater  than  that  of 
women. 

^  P.  Gamier,  La.  Fclie  d  Paris,  p.  4.     Paris :  J.  B.  BaiUi^re,  1890. 
'  A.  Firoks,  Bevolkerungdehre  und  Bevolkerungspolitik^  p.  16.    Leipzig, 
1898. 
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Table  A.~STATi8nc8  or  Psrsons  admittbd  as  Insane  to  the 
Ihfibmabt  or  the  Pbetectube  of  Pouce  in  Paris,  1886-89. 


Year. 

Men.     .    Women. 

1 
TbtaL 

1886      

1887     

1888     

1,514 
1,587 
1,730 

1,083 
1,096 
1,129 

2,597 
2,683 
2,859 

Total 

4,831 

3,308       8,139 

If  we  examine  the  progress  of  insanity  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  during  seventeen  years,  from  1872-88,  according  to 
the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Prefecture,  we  come  to  the 
results  given  in  Table  B. 

Table  B. — Statistics  or  Insanity  in  the  Seine 

Department,  1872-88. 


1 

Tear. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1872 

1,695 

1,389 

3,084 

1873 

1,841 

1,408 

3,249 

1874 

1,743 

1,510 

3,253 

1875 

1,770 

1,400 

3,170 

1876 

1,782 

1,448 

3,230 

1877 

1,776 

1,565 

3,341 

1878 

1,829 

1,507 

3,336 

1879 

1,902 

1,489 

3,391 

1880 

1,932 

1,552 

3,484 

1881 

2,097 

1,641 

3,738 

1882 

2,093 

1,623 

3,716 

1883 

2,208 

1,755 

3,963 

1884 

2,313 

1,813 

4,126 

1885 

2,289 

1,897 

4,186 

1886 

2,486 

1,981 

4,467 

1887 

2,497 

1,892 

4,389 

1888 

2,549 

1,900 

4,449 

During  the  period  1872-88  the  number  of  insane  persons  in 
the  most  important  and  populous  department  of  France,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  given  by  the  Prefecture,  has  risen  from  3,084 
to  4,449,  or  more  than  44  per  cent.    The  number  of  men  regis- 
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^  as  infiane  has  increased  from  1,695  to  2,549,  the  number  of 
nen  from  1,389  to  1,900.  The  diagram  on  the  opposite  page 
W8  more  clearly  than  any  figures  the  constancy  of  this  in- 
ise  in  the  rate  of  insanity.  If  we  consider  only  short  periods, 
increase  does  not  manifest  itself  so  clearly ;  but  when  we 
aider  the  whole  of  this  period  of  seventeen  years — a  very  short 
ch  in  the  life  of  a  nation — we  observe  the  results  in  all  their 
nble  eloquence.  An  increase  of  45  per  cent,  in  the  insanity- 
B  during  seventeen  years  is  indeed  alarming, 
laving  noted  this  increase,  let  us  observe  some  of  its  details. 
tat  are  the  forms  of  insanity  which  have  been  registered,  and 
at  share  has  each  form  in  the  increase  of  the  whole  ?  If  we 
n  to  Table  A,  giving  the  number  of  persons  admitted  to  the 
rmary  of  the  Police  Prefecture  in  Paris  during  the  years 
)6-88,  we  find  4,831  men  and  3,308  women.    Table  C  shows 


Table  C. — Relative  Frequency  of  the  Diffebsnt  Morbid 

FORBCS  AMONQ  THE  MbN. 

Alcoholism  . . 

Mental  degeneracy  (idiocy,  etc.) 

Mental   enfeeblement   (softening 

tumours,  etc.) 
General  paralysis    . . 
Epilepsy 
Mania 
Melancholia 
Senile  dementia 
Chronic  delirium     . . 

Total 4,831 


•  • 

•  • 

1,813  cases. 

•   • 

•  • 

821    „ 

of  the 

brain. 

•                  •  • 

848    „ 

•                  •  • 

710    „ 

•                  •  • 

249    „ 

•                  •  • 

210    „ 

•  • 

179    „ 

•                  •  • 

160    „ 

»                  •  • 

105    „ 

»» 


Relative  Frequency  of  the  Ditfsrent  Morbid  Forms 

among  the  wombn. 


Mental  degeneracy  (idiocy,  etc.) 

Melancholia 

Mental  enfeeblement   (softening 

tumours,  etc.)     . . 
Alcoholism  . . 
Mania 

General  paralysis    . . 
Senile  dementia 
Chronic  delirium     . . 
Epilepsy 

Total     . . 


of  the  brain. 


644  cases. 
509 


438 
376 
321 
288 
287 
276 
169 


VfOllo 


ff 
»» 
»f 
>f 

99 
9» 
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the  proportion  of  the  difEerent  forms  of  insanity  among  the  two 
sexes. 

Thus  we  find,  among  the  men,  that  alcoholism  occupies  the 
first  place  by  a  very  laige  majority — 1,813  cases  out  of  a  total 
of  4,831,  or  about  38  per  cent.  Alcoholism,  although  it  only 
occupies  the  fourth  rank  among  the  women,  nevertheless  counts 
376  cases  among  the  latter  sex  out  of  a  total  of  3,308,  or  aboat 
11  per  cent.,  which  is  a  very  considerable  proportion  for  the 
female  sex.  The  growth  of  alcoholic  insanity  is  as  constant  as 
the  growth  of  insanity  in  general.  Table  C  shows  us  an  aggre- 
gate of  1,813  cases  of  men  and  376  cases  of  women  during  the 
three  years  1886-88.  The  figures  in  Table  D  show  us  the  pro- 
portion which  each  of  these  years  contributes  to  this  aggr^te. 

Table  D. — Growth  of  Alcohouc  Insanitt— Statistics  of  thb 
Infirmary  of  the  Pouob  Prefecture  in  Paris. 


Yenr. 

Men. 

W<Mn0o. 

TotnL 

loot)              • .            •  •            • . 
looi                 •  •              .  •              .  • 

XOOO                             • •                        • a                         • a 

533 
684 
696 

Ill 

122 
143 

644 
706 
839 

Total 

1,813 

376 

2,189 

Let  us  now  consider  a  longer  period — from  1874-88 — grouping 
the  years  into  periods  of  three.  We  shall  see  that  each  triennial 
period  presents  a  regular  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who 
become  insane  from  alcoholic  excess.     (See  Table  E,  opposite.) 

An  examination  of  these  figures  shows  us  that  the  annual 
triennial  average  has  increased  from  367-83  for  the  period  1874-76 
to  729-66  for  the  period  1886-88 — an  increase  of  nearly  100  per 
centa ;  that  is  to  say  that  the  annual  triennial  average  has  all 
but  doubled  in  the  course  of  fifteen  yearsa  The  diagram  on 
p.  272  helps  us  still  more  vividly  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  these  figures.  It  shows  us  that,  in  spite  of  slight  fluctuations 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  evolution  of  any  social  pheno- 
menon, the  increase  of  alcoholic  insanity  during  the  period  under 
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consideration  has  been  truly  alarming.  Table  E  shows  us  that 
the  increase  in  the  annual  triennial  average  holds  good  for  both 
sexes ;  it  is  even  more  accentuated  for  the  female  sex  than  for 
the  male  sex,  the  former  having  increased  its  average  from  52*66 
to  125-33,  and  the  latter  from  31466  to  604 -33. 

We  are  thus  justified  in  concluding  that  the  increase  in  the 
total  rate  of  insanity  is  very  largely  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  alcohol.    M.  Duprat,  in  a  recent  work  on  the 

Tablx  E. — Growth  of  Alcoholic  Insaihty  from  1874-88— Statistics 
OF  THE  Infirmary  of  thb  Policb  Prefecture  in  Paris. 


Taan  divided  into 
Triennial  Periods. 


Men. 


Annual  . 
Number.  I 


-I- 


Annual 
Triennial 
ATenge. 


Women. 


TotaL 


Annual!     ,^^^ 
Number.     Triennial 
I     x^^ngt. 


First 

triennial 

period 

Second 

triennial 

period 

Third 

I  triennial 

period 

Fourth 

triramial 

period 

Fifth 

triennial 

period 


{ 

{ 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
(1880 
il881 
11882 
ri883 
il884 
1 1885 
ri886 
^1887 
U888 
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288^ 

311  h 

335  J 

302 

319 

356 

3551 

401V 

442J 

482^ 

444h 

424j 

533^ 

584V 

696  J 


314-66 


325-66 


399-33 


450-00 


604-33 


52-66 


63-33 


55-33 


73-00 


125-33 


Annual 
Number. 


345^ 
369  r 
388  J 
3621 
378  h 
427  J 
4021 
465  V 
497  J 
548) 
521  V 
500J 
6441 
706  V 
838J 


Annual 
Triennial 
Average. 


367-83 


389-00 


454-66 


623-00 


729-66 


social  causes  of  insanity,  has  reached  the  same  conclusion ;  and 
remarks  that  if  the  proportional  number  of  insane  persons  varies 
slightly  every  year,  this  annual  variation  is  due  to  the  constant 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  afflicted  by  alcoholic  insanity 
and  general  progressive  paralysis.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
the  category  of  senile  dementia  remains  practically  identical 
from  year  to  year.^ 

^  G.  L.  Duprat,  Lea  Causes  Sociales  de  la  Fdie^  p.  49.     Paris,  Alcan, 
1900. 
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We  have  thus  reached  one  of  the  two  great  causes  of  the  in- 
crease of  insanity — alcoholism.  The  second  great  cause,  which 
we  will  now  consider,  is  general  progressive  paralysis. 

As  to  the  symptomatology  of  this  formidable  malady  the 
medical  world  has  long  been  agreed ;  as  to  its  etiology  opinions 
are  still  divided.  The  majority  of  specialists  hold  general  pro- 
gressive paralysis  to  be  invariably  the  result  of  syphilis,  whether 
individual  or  hereditary.^  But  others,  while  admitting  syphilis 
as  an  etiological  factor  in  most  cases,  do  not  admit  it  in  all. 
Where  specialists  differ,  it  is,  of  course,  not  open  to  a  lajmian 
to  give  an  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  fact  that  even  those 
who  perhaps  do  not  admit  syphilis  as  a  necessary  etiological 
factor  in  general,  nevertheless  admit  meeting  with  it  in  a  great 
many  cases.  This  fact  might  make  it  seem  probable  that  syphilis 
is  an  agent  in  every  case,  and  that  failure  to  discover  it  is  due 
to  failure  to  search  for  it  among  the  hereditary,  as  distinct  from 
the  individual,  antecedents  of  the  patient.  On  the  other  hand, 
syphilis  by  itself  certainly  does  not  sujBGice  to  produce  general 
paralysis.  It  would  appear  to  be  established  that  only  a  dan- 
gerously neglected  syphilis  can  result  in  general  paralysis,  or 
else  s}rphilis  combined  with  alcoholism  or  overwork,  or  both. 
Perhaps  medical  science  will  eventually  arrive  at  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  these  three  factors — syphilis,  alcoholism,  and 
overstrain — each  play  a  role  in  the  determining  of  general 
paralysis. 

However  this  may  be,  we  are  not  here  engaged  in  a  clinical 
investigation  into  the  etiology  of  general  paralysis,  but  solely  in 
a  research  as  to  the  social  effects  of  this  formidable  disease  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  The  increase  of  general  paralysis 
is  incontestable ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  determining  factors 
in  the  etiology  of  general  paralysis  itself,  it  is  certain  that  general 
paralysis  is  one  of  the  chief  determining  factors  in  the  etiology 

^  Amongst  others,  Foumier,  Raymond,  Comil,  Brissaud,  Neomami, 
Ripping,  Erb,  De  Fleury. 
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of  insanity.    The  following  figures  will  permit  of  our  judging  of 
the  constancy  of  its  increase  : 

Table  F. — ^Incbease  of  Genebal  Proobesstve  Pabaltsis — SxATiSTies 

OF  THE   POUCE   PbEFBCTUBE   IX   PaBIS. 


Men. 


219 
241 
251 


711 


Woomh. 

ToUL 

84 
101 
103 

303 
342 
354 

288 

999 

If  we  take  the  fifteen  years  from  1874-88,  and  divide  them 
up  into  triennial  periods,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  alcoholic 
insanity,  we  find  that  the  annual  triennial  average  of  general 
paralysis  has  increased,  according  to  the  same  statistics,  from 
187  for  the  triennial  period  1874-76  to  333  for  the  triennial 
period  1886-88.  The  increase  is  observable  in  both  sexes ;  for 
the  male  sex  the  increase  has  been  from  146*33  (annual  triennial 
average  for  the  period  1874-76)  to  237  (annual  triennial  average 
for  the  period  1886-88).  For  the  female  sex  the  increase  has 
been  from  40-66  (annual  triennial  average  for  the  period  1874-76) 
to  96  (annual  triennial  average  for  the  period  1886-88).  Thus 
the  increase  in  the  rate  of  paralytic  insanity  is  as  constant  and 
as  alarming  as  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  alcoholic  insanity. 


III. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  statistics  of  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
in  France,  we  find  a  constant  augmentation  of  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption per  head  of  the  population  since  1850.  The  following 
return,  showing  the  increase  during  each  period  of  ten  years,  is 
instructive  :^ 


^  Revue  de  Stalisiique,  vol.  viii.,  No.  35,  p.  275.     Paris,  1905. 
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Year. 


Aversfire  Gonsumpti(m  per 
Head  of  the  Population. 


1850     . . 

1*46  Utree. 

1860     . . 

..        2-27      ,. 

1870     . . 

..        2-32      „ 

1880     . . 

..         3-64      „ 

1889     . . 

4-00      .. 

If  we  take  the  civilised  world  in  general  into  consideration,  we 
find  that  the  proportion  of  revenue  derived  from  the  taxation 
of  alcoholic  liquors  is  highest  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  attains 
to  32  per  cent,  of  the  revenue.  The  United  States  come  second, 
with  28  per  cent.  The  consumption  of  beer  is  greater  in  Eng- 
land than  any  other  country  of  Europe,  except  Germany  and 
Belgium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of  wine  is  in- 
considerable in  England  compared  with  the  enormous  consump- 
tion in  France.  Denmark  holds  the  record  for  the  consumption 
of  alcohol,  which  attained  to  the  proportion  of  13*9  litres  per 
head  of  the  population  in  1903.  In  England,  in  the  same  year, 
the  average  consumption  of  alcohol  per  head  was  4*5  litres. 
According  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  Brock,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  rate  of  consumption  of  alcohol  per  head  of  the 
population  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  during  the  period 
1881-85 ;! 


Country. 

Consumption  per  Head 
(Pure  AlooholX 

Italy 

.       0-9  litrefl. 

Norway 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

. .       1-7      , 

. .       2-7      , 

Austria-Hungary 

. .       3-6      , 

France        

. .       3-8      , 

Sweden 

. .       3-9      , 

Germany     . . 

. .       4-1      , 

Belgium 

. .       4-7      , 

Denmark 

. .       8-9      , 

If  we  compare  these  figures  with  those  of  1903,  the  latest 
available,  we  find  the  consumption  of  pure  alcohol  to  have 


^  O.  J.  Brock,  Les  Excitants  modemea,  in  livUetin  de  VlnstUvi  Inter' 
national  de  Statistique,  vol  ii..  No.  1,  pp.  326  ff.     Borne,  1887. 
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increased  all  round.^  Denmark,  as  already  mentioned,  once 
more  heads  the  list,  but  with  an  average  consumption  per  head 
of  13*9  litres  instead  of  8*9  litres.  England,  as  we  have  like- 
wise  seen,  attains  an  average  consumption  of  4*5  litres,  as 
against  2*7  litres  twenty  years  previously.  That  of  Germany 
has  risen  from  4*1  litres  to  7*9  litres ;  that  of  France  from  3*8 
litres  to  7*1  litres ;  that  of  Sweden  from  3*9  litres  to  7-5  litres ; 
and  that  of  Belgium  from  4*7  litres  to  7*8  litres.  In  1889,  as 
we  see  from  the  first  of  the  above  statistical  tables,  the  con- 
sumption in  France  was  4  litres  per  head  of  the  population; 
fourteen  years  later  it  has  nearly  doubled. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  increase  of  alcoholic  insanity.  The 
figures  which  we  gave  concerning  the  latter  phenomenon  are 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  figures  concerning  the  former 
phenomenon.  And  we  must  inevitably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  the  consumption  of  alcohol  has  thus  increased  during 
the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  the  figures  of  alcoholic  insanity 
must  show  a  corresponding  increase.  When  the  cause  increases 
so  greatly  in  intensity,  the  effect  must  follow  suit.  Thus  we 
may  say  that  alcoholism,  with  its  result,  alcoholic  insanity,  is 
the  greatest  curse  of  modem  civilisation. 

But  the  statistics  given  above  are  instructive  as  throwing 
light  on  the  conditions  of  social  life  at  the  present  day.  There 
is  no  phenomenon  without  a  cause ;  and  alcoholism  is  not  a 
phenomenon  produced  by  spontaneous  generation,  but  has  its 
causes — deep-seated  causes,  which  have  their  root  in  the  con- 
ditions of  social  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  '^  balance 
of  drunkenness,"  so  to  speak,  has  shifted  during  the  last  century : 
formerly  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  upper  classes  to  cultivate 
inebriety  ;  to-day  alcoholism  is  predominant  among  the  working 
classes.  And  even  as  the  drink  habit  has  been  largely  transferred 
from  the  aristocracy  and  country  gentry  to  the  working  classes, 

^  Retme  de  Statistique^  voL  viii..  No.  40,  p.  313. 
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SO  has  the  nature  and  form  of  drunkenness  changed.  Instead 
of  the  "  boon  companion  "  of  former  days  who  could  drink 
astonishing  quantities  of  Burgundy  without  affecting  his  health  ; 
who,  after  a  night's  carousal,  was  brought  home,  slept  soundly, 
and  went  about  his  usual  business  again  the  next  day  without 
feeling  any  effects  beyond  unusual  heaviness ;  who  could  con- 
tinue thus  for  a  lifetime,  and  yet  remain — at  all  events,  ap- 
parentltf — as  sound  in  physique  as  a  total  abstainer — ^instead  of 
this  jovial  drunkard  of  former  days,  we  have  to-day  the  alco- 
holised  drunkard,  the  typical  product  of  modified  social  condi- 
tions, tainted  with  the  external  stigmata  of  his  vice,  incapable 
of  doing  anything  settled,  going  every  year  to  swell  the  growing 
host  of  good-for-nothings  and  loafers,  of  criminals  and  the  other 
waste  products  of  society.  This  alteration  in  the  symptoma- 
tology of  the  drunkard  is  incontestably  due  to  a  change  in  the 
nature  of  drink  itself.  Whereas  formerly  drink  was  relatively 
pure,  to-day  the  drinks  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  working 
man  are  contaminated  with  every  sort  of  poison.  Thus  absinth, 
for  instance,  owes  its  aroma  largely  to  the  mixing  of  the  essence 
of  numerous  plants,  such  as  mint,  fennel,  aniseed,  angelica, 
origanum, in  the  proportion  of  from  005  gramme  to  0*1  granmie 
of  the  essence  of  absinth  itself,  and  of  0*3  gramme  to  0*8  granmie 
of  the  essence  of  the  other  plants,  for  two  dessert-spoonfuls. 
When  we  bear  in  mind  that  2  grammes  of  essence  of  absinth 
suffices  to  produce  an  epileptiform  attack  in  the  case  of  a  dog, 
we  can  judge  of  the  nervous  disorders  which  must  ensue  in  the 
case  of  a  human  being  when  he  drinks  absinth  as  a  frequent  or 
regular  habit.  But  not  absinth  alone  is  thus  toxic  in  its  effects  ; 
every  spirituous  drink  is  compounded  of  several  alcoholic  sub- 
stances, such  as  ethylic,  propylic,  and  amylic  alcohols,  all  of 
which  are  toxic,  but  especially  the  latter. 

We  have  said  that  the  working  classes  are  especially  prone 
to  alcoholism ;  but  the  working  classes  have  not  the  monopoly 
of  it.    If  it  affects  the  working  classes  in  particular,  alcoholism 
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afEects  in  a  lesser  degree  the  other  classes  of  society,  and  espe- 
cially the  business  and  intellectual  classes.    In  the  hurry  and 
worry  of  everyday  life  which  is  a  concomitant  of  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  commerce,  many  are  the  men  who  have 
recourse  to  artificial  stimulants  in  order  to  brace  themselves  up 
for  the  struggle,  whereas  in  the  long  run  they  are  only  saturating 
their  nervous  system  with  poison.    It  is  not  only  in  the  pro- 
duction of  what  we  have  called  alcoholic  insanity  that  alcoholism 
is  active :  it  is  equally  active  in  the  production  of  that  other 
pathological  symptom  far  excellence  of  modem  civilisation — 
general  paralysis.    Even  if  syphilis  be  admitted  as  the  funda- 
mental factor  in  the  etiology  of  general  paralysis,  it  is  none  the 
less  certain  that  alcoholism  is  a  determining  factor  at  least  as 
important.    For  syphilis,  if  it  be  properly  treated,  is  absolutely 
curable  ;  but  alcoholism,  added  to  syphilis,  is  a  most  formidable 
foe.    The  business  man  or  the  intellectual  man,  having  over- 
strained his  nervous  system  by  too  much  work,  instead  of  having 
recourse  to  food  and  rest,  has  recourse  to  alcohol,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  exhausted  neurons.    These  two  factors  alone — 
overstrain  and  alcohol — are,  in  the  judgment  of  some  neurologists, 
sufficient  to  produce  general  paralysis.    But  even  if  this  judg- 
ment be  not  well  foimded,  even  if  syphilis  be  a  necessary  ante- 
cedent to  general  paralysis  ;  nevertheless,  overstrain  and  alcohol, 
if  they  do  not  result  in  this  formidable  malady,  result  in  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  the  nervous  system.    In  many  cases  abso- 
lute insanity  which  necessitates  confinement  may  not  result ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  obtain  full  statistical  data  as 
to  the  increase  of  nervous  disorders  ;  but  nervous  disorder  means 
none  the  less  a  weakening  of  the  individual  constitution,  and 
places  the  individual  who  is  subject  to  it  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  struggle  for  life.    And  if  nervous  and  neuropathic  persons 
are  allowed  to  survive  and  multiply  on  equal  conditions  with 
non-nervous  persons,  then  a  general  racial  degeneracy  of  the 
nervous  system  must  be  the  consequence. 
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In  whatever  way  we  look  at  it,  alcoholism,  therefore,  appears 
as  a  pathological  factor  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is 
an  ever-growing  menace  to  civilisation.  We  think  that  we  have 
been  able  to  give  reasons  for  this  statement,  which  is  not  made 
at  haphazard,  or  on  the  strength  of  popular  beliefs,  but  which 
finds  ample  confirmation  in  the  various  statistics  which  we  have 
given.  Alcoholic  insanity  and  general  paralysis — ^the  two  forms 
of  mental  disease  directly  attributable  to  alcoholic  excess — are 
constantly  and  alarmingly  on  the  increase;  and  their  increase 
is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  alcohol.  We  have  given  statistics  only  for  Paris,  but  Paris 
is  the  most  brilliant  example  of  a  modem  city ;  it  is  the  centre 
of  European  life,  and  it  sums  up  the  various  aspects  of  life  in 
all  civilised  countries.  What  is  true  in  this  respect  for  Paris  is 
equally  true  for  all  the  other  centres  of  civilisation.  And  we 
would  remark,  further,  that  the  influence  of  alcohol  as  a  patho- 
genetic factor  in  nervous  disease  is  as  incontestable  as  its  influ- 
ence in  mental  disease,  which  is  nervous  disorder  at  a  higher 
potential ;  just  as  the  rate  of  insanity  is  increasing,  so  also  is 
the  rate  of  neurasthenia.  This  is  an  observation  common  to  all 
neurologists.  Both  as  regards  the  production  of  mental  disease 
and  of  nervous  disease  we  must  look  upon  alcoholism  as  the 
greatest  enemy  of  race  progress  and  the  most  potent  factor  in 
racial  degeneracy. 


IV. 

Turning  now  to  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  insanity, 
alcoholism,  and  general  paralysis,  what  do  we  find  ?  With 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  the  rate  of  insanity 
in  general,  we  find  that  the  insanity-rate  exhibits  the  same  up- 
and-down  movement  as  the  suicide-rate ;  but,  lest  we  should 
be  tempted  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  both  these  phenomena 
proceed  from  the  same  cause,  it  is  well  to  recollect  that  the  rate 
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of  insanity  by  no  means  coincides  in  other  points  with  the  rate 
of  suicide ;  and  that,  notably,  the  countries  most  afflicted  with 
insanity  are  not  those  most  afflicted  by  soicide,  nor  vice  vena. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  TnftTiTnnm  in  the 
rates  alike  of  insanity  in  general,  of  soicide,  and  of  alcohdic 
insanity  in  particular,  should  be  reached  in  June,  while  the 
maximum  in  the  rate  of  general  paraljrsis  is  reached  in  Hay. 
This  coincidence  between  the  rate  of  increase  and  decrease  of 
these  difEerent  phenomena  cannot  be  purely  fortuitous,  and  it 
shows  us  that  some  general  cause,  at  all  events,  must  underlie 
the  occurrence  of  all. 


Table  G. — Statistics  showing  the  Influence  of  Seasons  on  the 

Rate  of  Insanity  in  General.^ 


Month. 

Men. 

Women. 

T6teL 

January  

383 

252 

635 

February 

«                             • 

324 

255 

679 

March 

•                             • 

400 

283 

692 

April 
May 

1    •                            • 

437 

313 

760 

»    •                             • 

457 

306 

763 

June 

•    •                             • 

472 

302 

774        1 

July 

»    •                             • 

420 

262 

682       : 

August    . . 

»    •                             • 

400 

258 

658 

September 

>    •                             • 

391 

272 

663 

October  . . 

•    •                             • 

391 

268 

659 

November 

i    •                        • 

390 

286 

676 

December 

»    «                         • 

357 

251 

608 

Total 

I    •                        • 

4,831 

3,308 

8,139 

^TT«   -  ^            .  ^ 

.  •                          i 

P        <«-!■       « 

J 

• 

•        • 

With  the  exception  of  February,  we  notice  a  regular  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  from  January  till  June ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  November,  a  correspondingly  regular  decrease  from 
June  till  December.  What  the  precise  causes  are  which  deter- 
mine these  exceptional  fluctuations  in  the  second  and  eleventh 
months  of  the  year  we  are  unable  to  say.  But  with  these  two 
exceptions  the  rate  of  increase  and  decrease  follows  the  same 
course  in  the  case  of  insanity  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  suicide. 


^  Statistics  of  the  Prefecture  of  Paris,  1886-88. 
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If  now,  instead  of  considering  insanity  in  general,  we  examine  the 
movement  of  the  rate  of  alcoholic  insanity  in  particular,  we  shall 
find  that  the  maximum  is  likewise  attained  in  June,  and  that 
this  maximum  is  followed  by  a  regular  decrease  until  December. 

Table  H. — Statistics  showing  the  Influence  of  Seasons  on  the 

Rate  of  Alcoholic  Insanity. 


Month.                                      M«n. 

WoxQsn. 

TotiO. 

January 

125 

26 

151 

February 

107 

25 

132 

March 

120 

28 

148 

April 

176 

31 

206 

May 

173 

27 

200 

June 

200 

50 

250 

July 

198 

34 

232 

August    . . 

.  1        166 

30 

196 

September 

160 

19 

179 

October  . . 

134 

43 

177 

November 

.  1        135 

31 

166 

December 

• 

120 

32 

152 

The  rate  of  increase  from  January  till  June  fluctuates  slightly 
from  month  to  month,  but  the  result  is  an  increase  from  151 
cases  in  January  to  250  cases  in  June.  The  rate  of  decrease 
from  June  to  December  is  absolutely  regular.  If  we  examine 
for  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  the  variations  in  the  rate  of 
alcoholic  insanity  we  come  to  the  following  result : 


First  Three 

MonthB.  January 

to  March. 

Second  Three 

Months,  April 

to  June. 

Third  Three 
Months,  July 
to  September. 

Fourth  Three 

Months,  October 

to  December. 

Men 
Women 

352 
79 

431 

548 
108 

524 
83 

389 
106 

Total      . . 

656 

607 

495 

Thus  we  find  the  quarterly  maximum  occurs  in  the  second 
period  of  the  year,  during  the  closing  month  of  which  the  monthly 
maximum  of  the  rate  is  reached. 
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If  we  turn  our  attention  now  to  the  influence  of  seasons  on 
the  rate  of  general  paralysis,  we  find  that  the  mayimum  is 
attained  in  May,  whereas  June  occupies  the  second  place, 
slightly  inferior  to  May,  which  has  a  total  greatly  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  month.  The  fluctuations  from  month  to 
month  are  more  frequent  in  the  rate  of  general  paralysis ;  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  minimum  is  obtained  in  the  rate  of 
general  paralysis,  as  in  that  of  alcoholic  insanity  and  of  insanity 
in  general,  in  February. 

Table  Hi.— Statistics  showing  the  Influence  of  Seasons  on  trz 

Rate  of  General  Paralysis. 


Month. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total 

January      

1 
..1        63 

18 

81 

February     . . 

.   '        44 

■ 

20 

64 

March 

65 

29 

94 

April 

62 

32 

94 

May            ... 

80 

40 

120 

June 

79 

32 

111 

July 

54 

15 

69 

August 

44 

26 

70 

September  . . 

52 

19 

71 

October 

50 

21 

71 

November  .. 

66 

17 

83 

December    . . 

52 

19 

71 

If  we  examine  the  quarterly  variations  of  the  rate  of  general 
paralysis,  we  find  that,  as  in  the  case  of  alcoholic  insanity,  the 
quarterly  maximum  is  reached  in  the  second  annual  period 
(April  to  June). 

QUABTSBLY  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  RaTB  OF  GeNE&AL  PaBALYSIS. 


i 

i 

Pint 
Quarter. 

Second 
Quarter. 

Third 
Quarter. 

Fourth 
Quarter. 

Men 
Women    . . 

172 
67 

221 
104 

150 
60 

210 

168 
67 

Total  .. 

239 

325 

225 
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The  above  statistics,  we  may  note,  are  calculated  from  the 
returns  of  the  Paris  Prefecture  infirmary  for  the  years  1886-88, 
and  given  by  us  in  Tables  A  and  C. 

Summing  up  the  result  of  our  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  the 
seasons  on  insanity  in  general,  on  alcoholic  insanity,  and  on 
general  paralysis,  we  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Tniniinnni 
of  all  three  rates  is  reached  in  February ;  while  the  maximum 
is  reached  in  June  for  the  first  two,  and  in  May  for  the  last. 
Although  the  minimum  is  actually  reached  in  February,  this 
month  is  altogether  exceptional ;  for  the  general  movement  of 
aU  three  rates  shows  an  advance  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year,  and  this  reaches  its  culminating  point  in  June,  or,  in 
the  case  of  general  paralysis,  in  May  and  June.  This  increase 
is  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  rate  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  year — from  July  to  December. 

If  we  add  to  these  results  those  already  obtained  as  to  the 
influence  of  seasons  on  suicide — ^which  likewise  reaches  its 
maximum  in  June,  and  is  followed  by  a  decrease  from  July  till 
December — can  we  draw  from  these  results  any  conclusions  as 
to  the  influence  of  seasons  on  conduct  in  general,  or  as  to  the 
relations  existing  between  social  phenomena  and  thermal  varia- 
tions ? 

We  may  reply  that,  if  seasons  have  an  influence  on  conduct, 
they  do  so  through  the  medium  of  the  social  milieu.  Between 
social  phenomena  and  thermal  variations  there  exist  definite 
relations,  and  according  to  the  influence  which  these  thermal 
variations  exercise  on  social  phenomena — according  as,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  conditions  of  social  life  are  of 
greater  or  lesser  intensity — will  individual  conduct  be  afiected 
by  thermal  variations. 

Thus  the  individual,  considered  as  a  social  being,  is  deter- 
mined in  his  evolution  by  the  evolution  of  society  ;  and  climatic 
variations,  themselves  governed  by  immutable  and  iron  laws, 
nevertheless  react  on  different  societies  in  difierent  ways^  ac- 
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cording  to  the  specific  degree  of  evolutioii  and  the  specific  con- 
stitution of  each.  Reacting  on  society,  such  variations  neces- 
sarily react  on  the  individuals  in  their  social  existence  ;  but  the 
individuals  thus  affected  are  affected  only  through  the  social 
medium.  Determined  in  its  constitution  by  purely  intrasocial 
forces,  a  society  is  reacted  upon  by  extrasocial  forces  according 
to  the  nature  of  that  constitution.  A  warlike  society,  whose 
pursuits  are  mainly  bellicose,  will  exhibit  most  activity  during 
that  period  of  the  year  in  which  the  days  are  longest — ^in  which, 
consequently,  the  climatic  variations  are  most  suitable  for  the 
aims  of  that  society.  A  pastoral  society,  as  far  as  it  exhibits 
any  marked  degree  of  activity,  is  most  likely  to  manifest  it 
during  that  period  of  the  year  most  favourable  for  the  feeding 
of  flocks.  And  an  industrial  society  is  likewise  likely  to  mani- 
fest the  greatest  amount  of  activity  when  the  dajrs  are  longer 
and  when  the  temperature  is  more  favourable  to  the  stimula- 
tion of  energy.  Thus  it  may  seem  as  if,  indeed,  the  same  period 
of  the  year — that  is  to  say,  the  same  thermal  variations — ^were 
favourable  to  all  forms  of  society ;  and  this  is  very  generally 
true.  Nevertheless,  we  have  not  here  to  do  with  a  relation  of 
necessity,  or  of  cause  and  effect.  The  activity  of  the  society, 
whether  military,  or  pastoral,  or  industrial,  is  not  determined 
by  thermal  variations  :  it  is  determined  by  the  intrasocial  forces 
inherent  to  that  society ;  and  the  society  does  but  utilise,  so  to 
speak,  the  thermal  variations  for  the  manifestation  of  its  in- 
herent activity. 

Thus,  to  take  the  civilised  society  of  to-day,  we  find  ourselves 
in  presence  of  a  feverish  economic  activity,  which  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  result  of  thermal  and  climatic  conditions,  but  of  the 
development  of  industry ;  and  this  in  turn  is  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  applied  sciences,  consequently  of  the  intellectual 
evolution  of  humanity.  This  economic  activity  is,  a  priori,  more 
likely  to  manifest  itself  vigorously  during  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year — that  is  to  say,  during  that  period  in  which  the  tem- 
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perature  is  moderate  and  most  favourable  to  activity  of  all  kinds. 
This  a  priori  hypothesis  we  find  to  be  verified  a  posteriori.  The 
economic  activity  of  society  is  greatest  during  the  second  period 
of  the  year,  and  it  is  precisely  during  this  period  that  we  find 
recorded  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  suicide,  of  insanity  in 
general,  of  alcoholic  insanity,  and  of  general  paralysis.  We  are 
justified,  therefore,  in  seeing  a  direct  connection,  a  direct  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  between  the  economic  activity  of  society 
and  the  increase  of  suicide  and  insanity — an  increase  which 
breaks  o£E  just  at  the  moment  when  the  economic  activity  of 
society  relaxes  somewhat  in  July;  and  which  continues  its 
decrease  until  the  New  Tear,  when  social  activity  begins  to  show 
more  vigour. 

And  this  result  of  modem  social  evolution  will  surprise  no 
one,  or  ought  to  surprise  no  one,  when  we  refiect  on  the  condi- 
tions of  social  life  to-day — that  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
hyperactive  movement  of  social  metabolism,  and  on  the  other 
growing  social  disintegration.  On  the  hyperactive  nature  of  the 
social  metabolism  it  is  needless  to  insist.  Every  one  is  aware  of 
what  the  conditions  of  social  life  are,  of  the  Hcuten,  Drdngen  und 
Jagen  which  characterise  the  present  phase  of  social  evolution 
in  all  industrial  coxmtries.  And  the  accompanying  social  dis- 
integration— ^is  this  a  fact  ?  We  would  reply  that  a  priori  it 
would  be  astonishing  if  disintegration  were  not  at  work.  At 
one  end  of  the  social  scale  we  have  idleness  and  parasitism ;  at 
the  other  misery  and  overstrain.  In  order  to  have  a  society  well 
integrated  we  require  to  have  a  society  which  is  worth  living  for. 
To-day  the  parasitic  classes  cannot  possibly  find  society  worth 
living  for ;  they  cannot  possibly  have  an  interest  in  its  eugenic 
— that  is  to  say,  its  highest — ^welfare ;  for  how  can  anything  be 
worth  living  for  if  it  be  not  worth  working  for  ?  And  the 
working  classes  ?  The  conditions  of  life  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  development  of  industrialism  and  modem  economic  condi- 
tions are  not  such  as  to  render  them  enthusiastic  for  the  main- 


CHAPTER  ra 

STPHIUS  AS  A  SOCIAL  FACTOR 

In  treating  of  social  pathology,  while  recognising  the  influence 
of  such  factors  as  insanity,  alcoholism,  and  tuberculosis  in 
determining  social  degeneracy,  we  are  apt  to  neglect  the  influence 
of  another  factor  which  is  also  of  importance  to  the  race,  and 
which,  if  neglected,  may  lead  to  grave  dangers.  Possibly  this 
underestimate  of  the  social  dangers  of  syphilis  is  due  in  part 
to  the  views  expressed  by  Herbert  Spencer,  who  quotes  with 
approval  the  testimony  of  fifty-four  Nottingham  doctors  to  the 
effect  that  "  syphilis  is  very  much  diminished  in  frequency,  and 
so  much  milder  in  form  that  we  can  scarcely  recognise  it  as 
the  disease  described  by  our  forefathers."^  It  would  be  in- 
vidious to  remark  that  very  possibly  these  fifty-four  Nottingham 
doctors  may  not  have  been  either  very  experienced  syphili- 
graphists  or  very  experienced  neurologists.  However  that 
may  be,  their  opinion  is  not  shared  by  the  leading  authorities 
on  syphilis.  Possibly,  however,  the  underestimate  of  the  social 
dangers  of  sjrphilis  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  sjrphilis  is  chiefly 
considered  only  in  its  indimdual  aspects ;  and  the  repercussion 
of  individual  syphilis  on  the  commimity  is  not  sufficiently  taken 
note  of. 

Sjrphilis,  however,  does  undoubtedly  constitute  a  danger  to 
society,  and  it  is  certainly  a  factor  which  must  be  taken  account 
of  when  the  problem  of  racial  degeneracy  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration.   Syphilis  constitutes  a  social  danger  by  reason  of 

^  Spenoer,  Tht  Study  of  Sociology,  2l8t  edition,  pp.  83-88. 
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the  fact  that  it  is  both  infectious  and  hereditary,  and  also  by 
reason  of  the  very  grave  organic  injuries  which  it  produces. 
And  especially  does  sjrphilis  constitute  a  social  danger  in  its 
relation  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Since  the  real  nature 
of  what  is  now  known  as  parasyphilis  has  been  ascertained,  the 
danger  has  increased  tenfold. 

In  the  first  place,  sjrphilis  constitutes  a  danger  for  the  race 
in  its  individual  aspects.  It  is  true  that  those  serious  results 
which  were  a  common  feature  of  the  malady  half  a  century  ago 
are  to-day  rarely,  if  ever,  observed ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  syphilis  has  become  more  benign 
in  its  external  aspects.  But  to  conclude  that,  because  the 
pathological  results  formerly  observable  are  to-day  rarely,  if 
ever,  observable,  therefore  syphilis  is  much  milder  than  it 
formerly  was,  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  syphilis  has  undergone 
a  transformation.  While  the  treatment  by  mercury  appears 
to  have  greatly  reduced  the  danger  of  purely  syphilitic  disease, 
it  is  wholly  inefficacious  against  results  of  a  parasyphilitic 
nature ;  and  it  is  especially  in  its  repercussion  on  the  nervous 
system  that  sjrphilis  is  dangerous.  To-day  we  recognise  as 
having  a  sjrphilitic  orgin  a  number  of  serious  diseases  with 
which  syphilis  was  formerly  not  connected,  as,  for  instance, 
general  progressive  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxy,  and  cerebral 
syphilis.  In  itself  sjrphilis  constitutes  an  evil  for  the  race ;  but 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  sjrphilis  is  not  limited  in  every  case 
to  its  own  peculiar  sjrmptoms,  but  that  it  may  cause  lesions 
of  almost  all  the  organs  of  the  body ;  when  we  bear  in  mind, 
further,  that  sjrphilis  reacts  with  particular  frequency  on  the 
cerebral  and  nervous  systems ;  when  we  keep  these  ultimate 
consequences  of  sjrphilis  in  view,  we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  factor  in  the  etiology  of  race  degeneracy. 

A  statistical  return  borrowed  from  Professor  Alfred  Foumier, 
and  calculated  on  4,400  cases  observed  by  him  (4,000  cases  of 
men  and  400  of  women),  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  heterogeneity 


CHAPTER  III 

STFHIUS  AS  A  SOCIAL  FACTOR 

In  treating  of  social  pathology,  while  recognising  the  influence 
of  such  factors  as  insanity,  alcoholism,  and  tuberculosis  in 
determining  social  degeneracy,  we  are  apt  to  neglect  the  influence 
of  another  factor  which  is  also  of  importance  to  the  race,  and 
which,  if  neglected,  may  lead  to  grave  dangers.  Possibly  tins 
underestimate  of  the  social  dangers  of  syphilis  is  due  in  part 
to  the  views  expressed  by  Herbert  Spencer,  who  quotes  with 
approval  the  testimony  of  fifty-four  Nottingham  doctors  to  the 
effect  that  "  syphilis  is  very  much  diminished  in  frequency,  and 
so  much  milder  in  form  that  we  can  scarcely  recognise  it  as 
the  disease  described  by  our  forefathers."^  It  would  be  in- 
vidious to  remark  that  very  possibly  these  fifty-four  Nottingham 
doctors  may  not  have  been  either  very  experienced  syphili- 
graphists  or  very  experienced  neurologists.  However  that 
may  be,  their  opinion  is  not  shared  by  the  leading  authorities 
on  syphilis.  Possibly,  however,  the  underestimate  of  the  social 
dangers  of  sjrphilis  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  syphilis  is  chiefly 
considered  only  in  its  individual  aspects ;  and  the  repercussion 
of  individual  syphilis  on  the  commimity  is  not  sufficiently  taken 
note  of. 

Sjrphilis,  however,  does  undoubtedly  constitute  a  danger  to 
society,  and  it  is  certainly  a  factor  which  must  be  taken  account 
of  when  the  problem  of  racial  degeneracy  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration.   Syphilis  constitutes  a  social  danger  by  reason  of 

^  Spencer,  The  Study  of  Sociology,  2l8t  edition,  pp.  83-88. 
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the  fact  that  it  is  both  infectious  and  hereditary,  and  also  by 
reason  of  the  very  grave  organic  injuries  which  it  produces. 
And  especially  does  syphilis  constitute  a  social  danger  in  its 
relation  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Since  the  real  nature 
of  what  is  now  known  as  parasyphilis  has  been  ascertained,  the 
danger  has  increased  tenfold. 

In  the  first  place,  syphilis  constitutes  a  danger  for  the  race 
in  its  individual  aspects.  It  is  true  that  those  serious  results 
which  were  a  common  feature  of  the  malady  half  a  century  ago 
are  to-day  rarely,  if  ever,  observed ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  syphilis  has  become  more  benign 
in  its  external  aspects.  But  to  conclude  that,  because  the 
pathological  results  formerly  observable  are  to-day  rarely,  if 
ever,  observable,  therefore  sjrphilis  is  much  milder  than  it 
formerly  was,  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  syphilis  has  undergone 
a  transformation.  While  the  treatment  by  mercury  appears 
to  have  greatly  reduced  the  danger  of  purely  syphilitic  disease, 
it  is  wholly  inefficacious  against  results  of  a  parasyphilitic 
nature ;  and  it  is  especially  in  its  repercussion  on  the  nervous 
system  that  sjrphilis  is  dangerous.  To-day  we  recognise  as 
having  a  sjrphilitic  orgin  a  number  of  serious  diseases  with 
which  syphilis  was  formerly  not  connected,  as,  for  instance, 
general  progressive  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxy,  and  cerebral 
syphilis.  In  itself  sjrphilis  constitutes  an  evil  for  the  race  ;  but 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  sjrphilis  is  not  limited  in  every  case 
to  its  own  peculiar  sjrmptoms,  but  that  it  may  cause  lesions 
of  almost  all  the  organs  of  the  body ;  when  we  bear  in  mind, 
further,  that  sjrphilis  reacts  with  particular  frequency  on  the 
cerebral  and  nervous  systems ;  when  we  keep  these  ultimate 
consequences  of  sj^hilis  in  view,  we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  factor  in  the  etiology  of  race  degeneracy. 

A  statistical  return  borrowed  from  Professor  Alfred  Foumier, 
and  calculated  on  4,400  cases  observed  by  him  (4,000  cases  of 
men  and  400  of  women),  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  heterogeneity 
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of  the  pathological  results  which  may  be  a  consequence  of 
syphilis.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  list  enumerated  by  Professor 
Foumier,  almost  every  organ  of  the  body  may  be  a£fected.^ 

Natube  of  the  Rssflts  of  Syphius. 

Number  of  Oues 

obwivod 
(Totiaof4,40(0L 

Tertiary  syphilis  (cutaneous  outbreaks)    . .         . .         . .  1,451 

Cerebral  syphilis 758 

Locomotor  ataxy 631 

Cerebro-spinal  ataxy           . .         . .         . .  45 

General  progressive  paralysis         . .         . .  83 

Syphilis  of  the  spine            135 

Tertiary  lesions  of  the  reproductive  organs                      . .  271 

of  the  tongue                                           . .  262 

of  the  palate  and  roof  of  the  mouth      . .  215 

of  the  pharynx 94 

Syphilis  of  the  bones             . .  519 

Lesions  of  the  testicles          245 

„       of  the  eye      ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  110 

I 

Not  to  make  this  list  longer,  we  have  selected  only  the  most 
numerous  results  of  syphilis ;  the  list,  however,  includes  the 
larynx,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  aorta  and  the  arteries,  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  the  ear,  the  throat,  the  alimentary  canal,  etc. 
And  a  single  glance  at  the  above  figures  suffices  to  convince  us 
of  their  gravity.  Out  of  a  total  of  4,400  cases,  there  are  no 
fewer  than  758  of  affection  of  the  brain  ;  and  if  we  were  to  add 
all  the  cases  of  affection  of  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
together,  we  should  arrive  at  the  formidable  total  of  1,652.  The 
consequences  of  these  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  brain  and  the 
nervous  system  are  incalculably  serious  ;  motor  troubles,  such  as 
hemiplegia,  intellectual  degeneracy,  death,  these  are  the  most 
frequent  consequences.  As  Professor  Foumier  remarks :  "  Le 
syst^me  nerveux  est  la  victime  pr6f6r6e  du  tertiarisme  .  . .  le  piin- 
cipe  de  la  syphilis,  s'il  constitue  un  poison  de  tout  I'etre,  constitue 
surtout  et  principalement  un  poison  du  systime  nerveux." 

And  what  are  the  results  of  cerebral  syphilis  ?     Professor 

*  A.  Foumier,  Danger  social  de  la  Syphilis,  p.  11.  Paris,  Delagrave^ 
1905. 
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Foamier  has  observed  the  termination  of  354  cases  of  cerebral 
syphilis ;  these  354  cases  had  the  following  results :  79  cases 
were  cured ;  66  cases  terminated  fatally ;  209  survived,  but  at 
the  expense  of  infirmities  which,  in  every  case,  were  incurable. 

If  we  calculate  the  percentage  of  these  figures  we  find  that 
22  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis  were  cured,  that 
19  per  cent,  ended  fatally,  and  that  59  per  cent,  allowed  of  the 
survival  of  the  patient,  but  in  a  condition  of  intellectual  or 
motor  paralysis  equivalent  to  death.  Thus,  78  cases  in  every 
100  ended  either  fatally  or  with  incurable  results,  as  against 
22  cases  which  recovered.  And  it  cannot  be  objected  that 
cerebral  syphilis  is  a  rare  disease ;  we  have  seen  that  out  of  a 
total  of  4,400  cases  observed  by  Professor  Foumier,  there  were 
no  fewer  than  758  of  cerebral  syphilis,  or  over  17  per  cent. 

These  figures  require  no  comment,  and  they  afford  sufficient 
reply  to  the  contention  that  syphilis  is  a  benign  disease.  We 
have  remarked  on  the  aggravation  of  the  nature  of  syphilis  as  a 
result  of  the  connection  discovered  between  sjrphilis  and  a  number 
of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  of  which  medical  science  had 
formerly  no  idea ;  for  if  we  are  therapeutically  well  armed 
against  sjrphilis  proper,  we  have  no  defence  against  the  para- 
syphilitic  affections,  such  as  locomotor  and  cerebral  ataxy  and 
general  progressive  paralysis ;  and  on  the  list  of  the  4,400  cases 
which  we  have  noticed  these  three  diseases  together  number 
759  cases,  the  same  number  as  that  of  the  cerebral  syphilis. 
Adding  the  total  of  cerebral  syphilis  to  the  total  of  the  other 
three  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  find  35  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  cases  affecting  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  most  of  them  being  either 
fatal  or  incurable. 

Thus,  syphilis  is  a  danger  to  the  community,  even  if  we  consider 
it  only  in  its  individual  aspect.  But  syphilis  becomes  more 
especially  a  danger  to  the  race  when  we  take  into  account  its 
contagious  and  hereditary  nature.    With  regard  to  family  life, 
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which  necessarily  forms  the  basis  of  aU  social  life  beyond  the 
primitive  stage,  syphilis  presents  a  social  danger  from  three 
points  of  view :  contamination  of  the  wife,  dissolution  of  the 
marriage,  and  material  ruin  of  the  family  through  the  physical 
or  intellectual  incapacity  of  its  bread-winner  following  as  a 
consequence  of  syphilis. 

Here  are  three  points  which  it  is  important  to  note  whesk  we 
consider  syphilis  as  a  factor  of  racial  degeneracy.  And  these 
cases  are  not  few  and  far  between.  Professor  Eoumier,  in  an 
important  document  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Medicine  twenty  years  ago,^  declared  that,  as  a  result  of  personal 
observation  and  of  prolonged  investigation,  he  found  that  an 
average  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  women  infected  by  syphilis  were 
infected  during  their  married  life  by  their  husbands.  Thus, 
one  woman  out  of  every  five  who  have  been  syphiliticaUy  in- 
fected is  an  innocent  woman  who  has  contracted  the  disease, 
with  all  its  attendant  risks  and  perils,  from  her  husband  during 
their  married  life  !  These  figures  prove  sufficiently  that  syphilis 
is  not  the  monopoly  of  the  prostitute  and  irregular  class ;  but 
that  no  fewer  than  20  per  cent,  of  syphilitic  patients  among 
women,  on  an  average,  are  honest  married  women  who  are  thus 
tainted  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Comparative  statistics 
as  to  syphilis  are  impossible  to  obtain — at  all  events,  reliable 
statistics — ^but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the  average 
amount  of  syphilis  to  be  very  similar  in  all  civilised  countries ; 
and  if,  in  Paris,  di£Eerent  researches  have  shown  that  from 
19  to  23  per  cent,  of  syphilitic  women  are  infected  by  their 
husbands,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  figures  to  be 
appreciably  different  in  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Brussels, 
St.  Petersburg,  or  any  other  great  European  city. 

The  investigations  carried  out  by  Professor  Foumier  as  to 
the  sources  of  syphilitic  infection  in  women  give  us  indeed  a 

^  A.  Foumier,  DocumerU  sUUiatiqtie  aur  lea  Sowces  de  la  SyphUis  chtz  la 
Femme,  in  BuUdin  de  VAccMmie  de  Mideeine,    Paris,  October,  1887. 
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terrible  result,  and  one  that  may  well  make  optimists  pause. 
It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
syphilitic  women  for  various  reasons ;  and  only  if  we  could  obtain 
reliable  statistics  on  this  point  during  a  given  period  could  we 
calculate  approximately  the  total  number  of  syphilitic  married 
women,  basing  our  calculation  on  the  above-mentioned  per- 
centage-rate of  one  married  woman  for  every  five  patients. 
But  even  without  knowing  the  exact  number  of  syphilitic 
women,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  them  to  be  numerous. 
And  when  we  reflect  that  one  out  of  every  five  is  an  honest 
married  woman,  on  whom  the  race  is  dependent  for  its  con- 
tinuance, we  may  well  dilute  somewhat  the  optimism  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  based  on  the  opinion  of  fifty-four  anonymous  Notting- 
ham doctors. 

It  is  an  argument  not  unfrequently  used,  in  order  to  justify 
the  suppression  of  prophylactic  measures  against  venereal  disease, 
that  sjrphilis  is  the  monopoly  of  the  world  of  prostitution.  In 
the  first  place,  this  argument,  as  we  have  seen,  is  utterly  wrong 
in  regard  to  a  matter  of  fact,  for  syphilis  is  not  the  monopoly  of 
this  particular  class ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  even  supposing 
that  it  were  thus  monopolised  by  prostitutes  and  irregulars, 
could  it  be  seriously  contested  that  it  is  therefore  not  a  social 
danger  ?  As  if,  through  the  medium  of  prostitutes  and  irregulars, 
society  cannot  be  profoundly  contaminated !  It  is  nothing  to 
the  point  to  say  that  the  man  who  has  been  contaminated  has 
only  himself  to  blame  ;  science  has  nothing  to  do  with  arguments 
based  on  morality,  but  only  with  arguments  based  on  fact. 
The  question  of  *'  fault "  has  no  connection  with  the  matter ; 
we  are  in  presence  of  a  fact — the  fact  that  syphilis  is  a  very 
grave  disease,  capable  of  doing  much  harm  to  the  race ;  and  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  syphilis  is  communicated  we  need 
take  no  account.  Science  knows  neither  moral  nor  immoral 
diseases  ;  it  knows  only  disease  as  disease,  and  its  only  mission 
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is  to  combat  disease  with  all  the  means  at  its  disposal,  on  account 
of  the  dangers  which  it  presents  for  the  eogenic  welfare  of  the 


As  to  the  second  consequence  which  syphilis  in  the  husband 
entails  on  the  family — namely,  dissolution,  or,  at  aU  events, 
weakening,  of  the  marriage-tie — it  is  needless  to  enter  into  details. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  a  consequence  fatal  to  the  stability 
of  family  life,  which  is  the  groundwork  of  social  life,  and  that 
it  is  a  consequence  which  is  more  frequent  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. We  will  come  at  once  to  the  third  consequence  for  the 
family,  that  the  bread-winner,  as  the  result  of  syphilitic  disease,  Lb 
incapable  of  supporting  the  family  which  he  has  founded. 

In  considering  the  social  and  racial  consequences  of  syphilis, 
it  is  important  to  note  a  clinical  fact  observed  by  Professor 
Foumier  to  the  effect  that  49  per  cent,  of  the  expressions  of 
tertiary  syphilis  manifest  themselves  after  the  first  period  of  ten 
years  of  the  8}^hilitic  infection  ;^  to  be  exact,  2,814  tertiary 
symptoms  out  of  a  total  of  5,767  manifested  themselves  sub- 
sequent  to  the  tenth  year  of  infection.  The  repercussion  of  this 
clinical  obserN'ation  on  the  social  aspect  of  syphilis  is  very  con- 
siderable. It  proves,  in  a  word,  that  in  half  the  cases  in  which 
tertiary  syphilis  has  been  obser\'ed  the  married  man  and  father 
pays  the  bill,  to  use  Professor  Foumier's  expression,  which  has 
been  run  up  by  the  yoimg  man.  In  50  per  cent,  of  cases,  if  not 
more,  syphilis  is  contracted  in  the  early  years  of  manhood, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five ;  the  general  age 
of  marrying  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  ;  and  it  is  the 
married  and  responsible  man  who  has  to  suffer  for  the  impru- 
dence of  the  young  man,  or  for  neglecting  to  undergo  a  proper 
course  of  treatment.  Those  cases  of  syphilis  known  as  benign 
are  particularly  dangerous  in  this  respect.  How  many  cases 
are  there  of  syphilis  which  are  wholly  ignored  by  the  patient ! 

I  Danger  social  de  la  Syphilis,  p.  33 ;  vide  also  L'Herediie  syphilitique^  by 
A.  Foumier.    Paris,  1891. 
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And  how  many  more  in  which  the  syphilitic  manifestation  is 
unimportant,  being  confined  to  a  slight  cutaneous  outbreak !  The 
patient  imagines  that  all  is  well,  that  he  is  cured ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  may  go  well  for  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  even 
thirty,  years,  and  then  suddenly  there  is  a  formidable  tertiary 
expression,  such  as  locomotor  ataxy,  or  general  paralysis,  or 
blindness,  or  deafness,  or  some  other  equally  grave  complica- 
tion. And  the  man  thus  struck  down  by  misfortune  may  be  a 
model  husband  and  father,  whose  family,  unless  they  are  for- 
tunate enoiigh  to  possess  means  of  their  own  sufficient  to  live 
upon  without  the  work  of  the  bread-winner,  is  reduced  to  beggary 
and  misery.  This  is  no  exaggerated  statement.  Syphili- 
graphists  and  other  medical  men  can  cite  thousands  of  such 
cases  known  to  them ;  and  we  must  remember  that  the  family 
conditions  of  hospital  patients  are  not  known  to  them,  for  in 
the  hospital  it  is  solely  the  patient's  malady  which  concerns  the 
doctor.  We  may  conclude  that  if  it  often  happens  that  patients 
sufficiently  well  ofE  to  be  nursed  at  home  are  thus  led  into  shallows 
and  miseries,  the  amount  of  misery  among  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  go  to  hospital  must  be  much  larger  still.  Considered 
from  this  point  of  view,  s}rphilis  must  be  reckoned  a  factor  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  causation  of  social  misery ;  and 
those  who  are  aware  of  the  obstacles  placed  by  economic  misery 
in  the  way  of  eiigenic  evolution  cannot  contemplate  this  influ- 
ence of  syphilis  with  optimism. 

Syphilis  is  thus  a  social  danger  because  of  the  damage  it  does 
to  the  individual,  and  because  of  its  harmfulness  to  the  life  of 
the  family.  But,  looking  at  it  as  an  agent  in  the  etiology  of 
race  degeneracy,  there  is  a  third  social  consequence  of  syphilis 
which  is  more  serious  still ;  and  this  consequence  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  hereditary  results  of  the  disease,  in  the  repercussion  of  the 
syphilitic  affection  on  the  children  and  even  on  later  genera- 
tions. 

Professor  Tamowsky,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  recently  published 
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the  conclusions  reached  by  him  as  the  result  of  his  observations 
on  twenty-five  syphilitic  families,  each  of  whom  the  author  has 
followed  from  a  clinical  point  of  view  through  three  successive 
generations.^  The  following  conclusions,  in  view  of  the  authority 
and  competence  of  Professor  Tamowsky  on  this  question,  may 
be  reproduced : 

'^  1.  It  is  in  the  second  generation  of  the  syphilitic  family  that 
the  hereditary  influence  of  acquired  syphilis  manifests  itself  witii 
the  greatest  intensity,  in  producing  a  considerable  number  of 
abortions,  of  stillborn  infants,  of  infants  which  succumb  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months  of  existence,  of  infants  afflicted  with  symp- 
toms of  hereditary  syphilis,  or  with  various  anatomical  and 
functional  abnormalities. 

**  2.  The  immunity  of  the  second  syphilitic  generation  iB 
generally  only  temporary,  except  in  extremely  rare  cases. 

'^  3.  The  influence  of  hereditary  syphilis  diminishes  sensibly 
in  the  third  generation ;  this  attenuation  is  manifest  in  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  abortions,  etc.,  as  also  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  abnormalities  of  a  hereditary  syphilitic 
nature. 

"  4.  The  hereditary  transmission  of  syphilis  from  the  grand- 
parents to  the  grandchildren,  without  any  infection  of  the  inter- 
mediary generation,  has  not  been  observed,  and  is  very  doubtful. 

*^  5.  When  the  second  syphilitic  generation  is  not  marked  by 
any  symptoms  of  a  hereditary  syphilitic  nature,  and  if  it  is  not 
tainted  by  any  other  unfavourable  hereditary  variation,  apart 
from  sjrphilis,  it  generally  produces  healthy  descendants. 

"6.  To  sum  up,  the  hereditary  influence  of  the  syphilis  con- 
tracted by  the  first  generation  manifests  itself  by  abortions,  by 
the  procreation  of  stillborn  children,  of  children  who  succumb  at 
an  early  stage  of  life,  of  children  tainted  by  hereditary  syphilitic 

^  B.  Tamowsky,  La  FamiUe  ayphilitique  et  aa  Descendance  (Qermont, 
1904) ;  see  also  Archives  cT Anthropologie  criminelle,  tome  xx.,  p.  849. 
Lyons,  1905. 
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lymptoms,  by  malformations,  or  by  other  abnonnalities ;  this 
lereditary  influence  is  strongest  in  the  second  generation  of  the 
syphilitic  family,  diminishes  in  the  third,  and  vanishes  from  the 
'ourth  generation  onwards." 

Professor  Tamowsky  adds  his  conviction  that  "  syphilis  exer- 
cises an  incomparably  worse  influence  on  race  and  society  than 
)n  the  individual,"  and  that  the  "  disease  does  not  so  much 
nenace  the  patient  himself  as  his  descendants."  And  when  we 
^me  to  analyse  the  above  conclusions  of  the  eminent  syphili- 
^phist,  we  shall  not  find  much  cause  for  congratulation.  It  is 
!;rue  that  the  occasional  immunity  from  hereditary  syphilitic 
influence  from  the  third  generation  onwards  is  insisted  upon ; 
l)ut  what  are  the  conditions  of  this  immunity  ?  That  the  second 
generation  of  the  syphilitic  family  be  not  contaminated  by 
jyphilis ;  and,  further,  that  no  other  unfavourable  variation — 
lo  nervous  or  constitutional  disorder — ^be  present  to  exercise 
ts  influence.  And  how  often  are  these  conditions  realised  ? 
Bow  often  is  the  second  generation  of  the  syphilitic  family 
3xempt  from  syphilis  ?  And  how  often  may  not  a  nervous  or 
:M>nstitutional  disorder  exist  even  where  syphilis  has  not  been  in- 
herited ?  This  conditional  immunity  is  practically  reduced  to  zero. 

And  now  let  us  glance  at  the  consequences  of  hereditary 
syphilis  in  the  second  generation,  in  which  Professor  Tamowsky 
declares  the  disease  to  manifest  itself  with  greatest  force.  Firstly, 
hereditary  syphilis  destroys  the  oflspring,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  during  the  first  months  of  conception  ;  hence  the  frequent 
syphilitic  abortions.  Secondly,  it  may  kill  the  oflspring  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  gestation  ;  hence  the  premature  births, 
which  are  also  very  frequent.  Thirdly,  it  may  kill  the  offspring 
Ekt  birth ;  children  are  either  bom  dead,  or  survive  only  a  few 
hours.  Fourthly,  it  kills  the  offspring  with  merciless  severity 
iuring  the  first  weeks  of  their  existence.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Charity  Board  in  Paris  (Assistance  Publique), 
>ut  of  a  total  of  996  children  bom  in  the  hospitals  from  syphilitic 
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mothers  during  the  period  1880-85,  458  were  either  stillborn  or 
survived  only  a  short  period ;  thus,  the  proportion  of  infantile 
mortality,  due  solely  to  sjrphilis,  was  no  less  than  40  per  cent. 
And,  fifthly,  it  kills  at  a  later  age,  when  adolescence  is  already 
reached. 

The  abortions  and  premature  accouchements  due  to  sjrphibs 
may  occur  repeatedly  in  the  same  woman ;  thus,  Foumier  cites 
the  case  of  one  of  his  patients  who  had  no  fewer  than  twelve 
successive  abortions,  due  entirely  to  the  influence  of  syphilis. 
In  the  same  way,  we  find  numerous  families  in  which,  in  addition 
to  abortions,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  children  have  successively 
been  carried  o£E  in  early  age  by  the  disease.  We  need  only  cite 
a  few  examples  given  by  Professor  Foumier,  and  drawn  from 
the  statistics  furnished  by  different  clinicians  : 

Rate  of  Infant  Mobtauty  in  Various  SYPmunc  Families  (aftib 

FtU)FESSOB  FoUBNIEB). 
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But  although  these  figures  are  bad  enough,  there  are  worse. 
Professor  Foumier  states  that  he  can  cite  hundreds  of  cases  in 
which  the  entire  family  has  been  exterminated  at  birth  by 
syphilis.  He  gives  from  among  his  list  thirty  such  cases,  in 
each  of  which  every  single  child  bom  has  succumbed ;  thus,  in 
some  families  there  are  eight  deaths  out  of  eight  births,  or  ten 
deaths  out  of  ten  births,  or  eleven  deaths  out  of  eleven  births. 
This  infantile  mortality  is  to-day  recognised  as  so  general  a  sign 
of  syphilis  that  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  symptomatology  of  syphilis  is  the  high  mortality  among 
children. 

This  result  of  syphilitic  heredity  varies  according  as  the 
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inheritance  is  paternal  or  maternal ;  statistics  show  that  28  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  infantile  death  considered 
by  Professor  Foumier  are  due  to  the  paternal  heredity,  and  no 
fewer  than  60  per  cent,  to  the  syphilitic  taint  of  the  mother. 
So  that  the  maternal  heredity  would  appear  to  be  more  than 
twice  as  dangerous,  as  far  as  regards  the  mortality  of  the  off- 
spring. It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  hereditary  harmful- 
nesB  of  syphilis  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  disease ;  especially 
virulent  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  malady,  it  diminishes 
subsequently.^ 

But  the  hereditary  disastrousness  of  the  disease  is  indeed  great 
during  its  early  stages.  Professor  Foumier  has  observed  the 
case  of  ninety  women  infected  by  their  husbands  during  their 
married  life,  and  who  became  pregnant  during  the  first  year  of 
their  syphilis.  The  result  of  these  ninety  cases  is  as  follows : 
Fifty  abortions  or  stillborn  infants  ;  thirty-eight  infants  who  sur- 
vived only  a  short  time ;  two  infants  who  survived  normally. 
Thus,  two  survivals  out  of  ninety  cases. 

Not  the  least,  assuredly,  of  the  dangers  of  sjrphilis  considered 
as  a  social  factor  are  the  abnormalities  frequently  attendant 
on  its  hereditary  transmission ;  and  also  the  degeneracy  of  which 
it  is  an  active  agent.  These  abnormalities  consist  nearly  always 
in  a  regressive  deviation  from  normal  growth,  in  malformations, 
which  may  occasionally  develop  into  veritable  monstrosities. 
These  regressive  deviations  from  normal  growth,  like  all  regres- 
sive deviations  from  the  normal  type,  constitute  a  symptom  of 
degeneracy,  and  are  a  hindrance  to  the  individual  in  the  struggle 
for  life.  Professor  Foumier  has  divided  these  abnormalities  into 
three  categories :  (1)  Those  which  afiect  the  individual  only 
partially,  by  affecting  only  a  single  organ  or  a  single  system  of 
organs ;  (2)  those  which  affect  the  entire  constitution  of  the 
individual ;  (3)  those  which,  by  the  very  excess  of  their  abnor- 
mality, develop  into  veritable  monstrosities. 

^  A.  Foumier,  VHerediti  ayphaUigue,  pp.  97  ff.    Paris,  1891. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  examine  in  detail  these  various 
categories.  A  simple  enumeration  of  some  of  the  sjrmptoms 
peculiar  to  each  will  help  us  to  appreciate  their -gravity..  In  the 
first  category  we  find  all  those  numerous  cases  of  maxillaij, 
cranial,  nasal,  ocular,  auricular,  cerebral,  medullary  abnormalities, 
and  many  others,  which  are  so  often  a  lamentable  feature  of 
hereditary  syphilis.  The  second  category  embraces  a  consider- 
able number  of  pathological  cases.  In  this  category  we  may 
include  the  sjrphilitic  abortive  child,  the  stunted  and  atrophied 
specimen  which  seldom  survives  long.  In  this  category  we  may 
include  also  the  valetudinarian  child,  feeble,  weak,  sickly,  pre- 
disposed to  a  number  of  diseases,  including  tuberculosLs.  Heredi- 
tary syphilis  is  one  of  the  chief  agents  for  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  reception  of  the  tubercle  bacillus ;  and  this  role  of  heredi- 
tary sjrphilis  in  predisposing  to  that  other  great  social  malady, 
tuberculosis,  renders  the  nature  of  the  former,  from  the  pmnt  of 
view  of  the  interests  of  the  race,  doubly  dangerous.  Further, 
we  find  a  general  fragility  of  life,  or,  as  Professor  Foumier  puts 
it,  a  "  quotient  of  vitality  inferior  to  the  normal  quotient," 
which  has,  as  a  very  general  rule,  the  result  that  the  individual 
succumbs  to  a  malady  which  would  certainly  not  cause  the 
death  of  a  healthy  patient.  Infantilism  and  rachitism  are  fre- 
quent results  of  hereditary  syphilis.  Although  it  is  an  error  to 
consider  rachitism  as  produced  solely  by  syphilis,  it  is,  never- 
theless, very  frequently  so  produced. 

In  the  third  category,  as  we  have  said,  we  find  monstrosities. 
It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  syphilis  may  result  in  the 
begetting  of  monstrosities,  and  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  this 
fact,  seeing  that  monstrosity  is  but  an  extreme  of  abnormality. 
In  short,  just  as  abnormality  is  a  result  of  syphilis,  so  is  de- 
generacy ;  or,  rather,  degeneracy  is  the  natural  consequence — ^the 
corollary,  we  may  say — of  abnormality.  The  syphilitic  abortive 
child  which  survives  but  a  few  hours  or  days  is  a  degenerate ;  and 
degenerates  are  also  the  valetudinarian,  the  infantile  man,  the 
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patient  a£3icted  with  rachitism,  the  various  intellectually  feeble 
victims  of  heredito-sjrphilis,  from  the  simply  ''  backward  "  child 
to  the  imbecile  and  the  idiot.  Thus,  between  sjrphilis  and 
degeneracy  there  is  a  close  relationship  of  cause  and  effect. 

But  we  have  not  only  to  consider  this  degeneracy  in  so  far  as 
it  afiects  the  individual :  we  have  also  to  consider  it  in  so  far 
as  it  afiects  the  race — that  is  to  say,  we  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  progeny  of  these  hereditary  sjrphilitic  degenerates. 
We  have  noticed  Professor  Tamowsky's  conclusion  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  in  the  second  generation  of  the  syphilitic  family  that 
the  hereditary  influence  of  syphilis  manifests  itself  with  the 
greatest  intensity.  This  conclusion  is  amply  confirmed  by  the 
observations  of  other  syphilologists.  But  the  fact  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  third  generation  of  the  sjrphilitic  family  grave 
complications  may  ensue.  Thus,  a  case  is  cited  by  Founder  of 
four  children  bom  of  a  healthy  father  and  of  a  mother  suffering 
from  hereditary  syphilis ;  all  four  are  afflicted  with  rachitism 
(curved  back,  malformation  of  the  skull,  etc.),  and  one  is  an 
idiot.^  Another  case  cited  by  Founder  is  that  of  a  woman 
afflicted  with  hereditary  syphilis,  and  married  to  a  healthy  man  ; 
four  accouchements  resulted  successively  in  an  abortion,  in  the 
birth  of  two  stillborn  infants,  and  in  the  production  of  a  terrible 
monstrosity.  A  third  case,  cited  by  Founder  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Etienne,  relates  to  a  healthy  woman  married  to  a 
hereditarily  syphilitic  husband ;  this  woman  was  fourteen  times 
pregnant,  and  the  results  were  six  dead  children,  five  others 
affected  with  cerebral  disease,  one  ''  backward  "  child,  and  two 
other  children  suffering  from  dental  abnormality.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  influence  of  syphilis  can  extend  far  beyond  the  second 
generation  into  the  third,  and  with  the  most  deplorable  results. 
When  the  third  generation  is  not,  through  idiocy,  fortunately 
rendered  sterile ;  when  the  rachitic  or  backward  members  of  the 
third  generation  marry  and  reproduce ;  the  terrible  influence  of 

^  A.  Foumier,  Danger  social  de  la  SyjjhUiSf  pp.  64  ff. 
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the  original  sypliilis  may  make  itself  felt  further,  although 
eventually  sterility  must  be  the  result  of  this  pronounced 
degeneracy. 

These,  then,  are  the  results  of  sjrphilis,  as  they  make  them- 
selves felt  through  three  or  four  successive  generations,  before 
sterility  ultimately  puts  an  end  to  this  influence  by  efEectually 
preventing  further  reproduction.  Can  it  be  maintained  that  a 
disease  capable  of  producing  these  results  is  a  *^ benign" 
disease ;  or  that,  in  order  to  subserve  an  old  and  now  exploded 
theory  of  laissez-faire^  erected  into  a  political  dogma,  we  aie 
justified  in  taking  no  prophylactic  measures  to  safeguard  the 
race  against  the  obvious  perils  of  this  disease  ?  Since  the  social 
aspects  of  sjrphilis  became  known,  since  it  was  recognised  that 
sjrphilis  has  hereditary  influences  which  were  formerly  unsus- 
pected, that  it  is  complicated  by  all  the  category  of  parasyphi- 
litic  complaints,  it  has  been  necessary  to  greatly  increase  our 
estimate  of  the  racial  dangers  of  the  disease. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  briefly  to  a  point  which  is 
interesting  because  it  furnishes  the  material  for  many  an  objec- 
tion to  prophylactic  measures  against  syphilis.  It  is  said  by 
those  who  object  to  the  organisation  of  prophylactic  measures 
against  the  disease  that  those  who  contract  it  contract  it  solely 
through  their  own  imprudence ;  and  although  this  may  be  some- 
times the  case,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  disease  is  generally  contracted 
as  a  result  of  inexperience,  which  is  a  very  diflerent  thing.  A 
classification  of  cases  calculated  on  11,000  patients  (10,000  men 
and  1,000  women)  by  Dr.  Edmond  Foumier  in  Paris  shows  us 
that  5,145  cases  out  of  these  11,000  were  contracted  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  inclusive — that  is  to  say,  that 
over  60  per  cent,  were  contracted  during  early  manhood,  before 
the  first  twenty -five  years  are  over ;  the  numbers  progress 
steadily  from  seventeen  to  twenty-three,  at  which  latter  age  is 
attained  the  maximum  of  819  cases  in  11,000,  or  over  7  per  cent. 
When  we  refiect  that  nearly  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
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cases  are  thus  contracted  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  we 
have  an  idea  of  the  gravity  of  the  evil.  How  can  we  look  at 
these  figures  without  becoming  aware  of  their  serious  nature,  when 
we  see  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  syphilitic 
victims  have  not  passed  the  age  of  twenty-five  ?  We  have  no 
wish  to  exaggerate,  but  really  it  m  a  serious  thing  for  the  race 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  its  syphilitic  patients 
should  be  young  men,  not  yet  married,  who  are  still  destined 
to  marry,  and  destined  to  produce  for  the  misfortune  of  society 
a  crowd  of  misbegotten  progeny,  tainted  with  all  the  evils  which 
syphilis  is  apt  to  bring  in  its  train,  if  they  are  not  aborted,  or 
stillborn,  or  carried  o£E  early.  If  syphilis  attacked  as  a  general 
rule  that  type  of  person  known  in  Oerman  as  a  Jubdgreis,  and 
who  is  past  the  age  of  procreating  a  family,  the  evil  would  be 
much  less.  But  it  attacks  precisely,  with  particular  virulence, 
the  youth  on  which  depends  all  the  future  of  the  race,  all  its 
virility,  all  its  chances  of  survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
And  the  results  of  sjrphilis  for  the  individual,  for  the  family,  and 
for  the  descendants,  we  have  already  seen.^ 

Thus,  the  argument  as  to  the  persons  who  contract  syphilis 
having  contracted  it  knowing  what  they  did,  and  knowing  the 
possible  consequences  of  their  imprudence,  falls  to  the  ground ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  seriously  contended  that  a  young  man  in 
the  first  twenties,  as  a  general  rule — ^for  every  rule,  of  course,  has 
its  notable  exceptions — ^is  well  aware  of  the  pathological  nature 
and  consequences  of  syphilis  ;  if  this  be  argued,  there  is  nothing 
further  to  be  said,  except  to  retort  that  it  is  not  a  fact.  The 
young  man  of  twenty  to  twenty-three  who  has  contracted 
syphilis  has  contracted  it  not  so  much  through  imprudence  as 

^  Further  examination  of  Dr.  Edmond  Foumier'B  statistics  shows  that, 
out  of  10,000  cases,  817  are  contracted  before  the  age  of  twenty  (in  the 
case  of  men),  or  about  8  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  women,  out  of  1,000  cases, 
209  are  contracted  before  the  age  of  twenty,  or  20  per  cent.  It  can  scarcely 
be  maintained  that  boys  and  girls  of  sixteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age 
*'  act  with  the  full  experience  of  what  they  do." 
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through  inexperience ;  and,  the  disease  having  declared  itself, 
his  chief  anxiety  is  usually  to  conceal  it,  owing  to  the  prejudice 
against  syphilis — a  prejudice  which  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
science  to  remove.  And  what  is  the  result  !  The  patient  goes 
through  an  insufficient  cure,  imagines  all  to  be  well,  marries  a 
little  later  on,  and  then,  ten  or  fifteen  years  later,  the  responsible 
and  married  man  pays  the  bill  in  the  shape  of  some  terrible 
tertiary  complication.  Cannot  we  see  that  the  whole  result  of 
our  education  must  tend  to  an  augmentation  of  juvenile  syphihs, 
which  already,  as  we  have  seen,  constitutes  more  than  one-haU 
of  the  total,  and  which  is  the  most  deplorable  of  all  forms  of 
syphilis,  for  it  is  the  one  which  does  most  injury  to  the  race ! 
The  young  man  who  goes  to  college  has  seldom  a  clear  and  pre- 
cise notion  of  what  syphilis  is,  and  it  is  precisely  what  he  should 
know.  It  is  at  least  as  important  for  the  race  that  its  young 
men,  on  whom  its  virility  depends,  should  have  a  clear  notion 
of  therapeutics,  that  they  should  know  what  syphilis  means  for 
the  individual,  for  the  family,  and  for  their  children  later  on, 
as  that  they  should  be  able  to  translate  Aristophanes  at  sight, 
or  read  Dante  in  the  original. 

Syphilis  constitutes  in  the  highest  degree  a  danger  for  the 
individual  and  for  the  race.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  race 
to  combat  it  by  every  means  in  its  power.  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  the  supervision  of  prostitute  women  and  the  licensing 
of  special  houses  always  attains  the  result  aimed  at.  Unfor- 
tunately, reliable  comparative  statistics  as  to  the  frequency  of 
syphilis  in  different  countries  cannot  be  obtained,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  definitely  whether  more  syphilis  prevails  in 
cities  like  London,  where  no  supervision  is  admitted,  than  in 
cities  like  Paris  and  Vienna.  The  comparative  statistics  given 
by  Zurich  and  Greneva,  which  have  adopted  opposite  policies  in 
this  respect,  can  be  entirely  neglected.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
seem  a  priori  as  if  supervision  had  the  advantage,  which  is  in- 
contestably  great,  of  confining  the  woman  once  found  to  be 
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syphilitic,  and  so  far  preventing  further  contagion.  At  any  rate, 
the  question  is  one  which  is  sufficiently  important,  one  would 
think,  to  be  seriously  considered  by  the  London  County  Council, 
seeing  that  it  is  one  which  intimately  concerns  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  race. 

But  what  is  more  important  than  the  supervision  of  prostitute 
women  or  the  licensing  of  special  houses,  important  and  useful 
though  we  believe  these  institutions  to  be,  is  the  education  of 
boys  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  young  girls.  In  France  the 
Society  Fran9aise  de  Prophylaxie  Sanitaire  et  Morale,  which  has 
Professor  Foumier  as  president,  has  done,  and  is  doing,  good 
work  in  this  direction,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  publica- 
tions. In  England — to  our  knowledge,  at  least — ^no  similar 
society  exists.  And  yet,  better  than  any  medical  supervision  of 
women  or  licensing  of  houses  is  the  bringing  home  to  the  young 
man  of  what  syphilis  is — ^by  which  we  mecm  what  syphilis  is  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  race.  The  young  man  who  is  im- 
pressed by  the  knowledge  of  what  syphilis  is,  what  dangers  it 
can  imply  for  him  personally,  what  dangers  for  his  future  wife, 
and  what  dangers  for  his  future  children  and  grandchildren — 
nay,  even  great-grandchildren — this  young  man  is  more  likely 
to  take  care  to  avoid  the  risks  than  he  who  knows  nothing  of 
these  things,  or  has  only  a  vague  idea  of  them. 

At  school  to-day  great  care  is  taken  to  give  a  boy  a  sound 
knowledge  of  dead  languages ;  but  absolutely  no  care  is  taken 
to  instruct  him  concerning  those  things  which  most  intimately 
concern  his  own  bodily  welfare,  and  that  of  his  future  wife 
and  progeny.  We  have  ourselves  assisted,  in  the  chapel  of  a 
public  scliool,  at  the  homily  of  a  reverend  head  master  on  the 
sin  of  breaking  the  Sixth  Commandment ;  but  this  same  head 
master  would  probably  have  been  surprised  had  one  suggested 
to  him  the  utility  of  imparting  some  knowledge  to  his  pupils  of 
the  dangers  of  syphilis.  But  surely,  if  it  be  not  thought  unfit 
to  deliver  an  address  to  boys  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age 
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on  the  subject  of  adultery ;  it  cannot  be  thought  less  fit  to  in- 
struct them  on  the  danger  they  will  run  of  ruining  body  and 
mind,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  descendants,  if  they 
do  not  take  certain  precautions  in  the  satisfaction  of  their  sexual 
instinct.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  leading  them  thereby  into  vice. 
There  is  no  boy  of  a  certain  age  who  does  not  understand  what 
the  sexual  instinct  is — and  if  one  sermonises  them  on  adultery, 
one  presupposes  such  comprehension  on  their  part — and  how- 
ever much  we  may  try  to  ignore  it,  it  is  an  obvious  and  natural 
fact  that  every  person  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  that  instinct. 
This  very  obvious  fact  being  given,  we  believe  it  to  be  more 
rational  to  endeavour  to  impress  on  boys  and  young  men  the 
great  perils  which  menace  them  unless  the  satisfaction  of  this 
instinct  is  accompanied  by  certain  precautions.  Our  present 
system  of  education  is  in  this  respect  utterly  irrational.  The 
most  fundamental  instinct  of  human  nature  is  officially  ignored, 
alike  by  parents  and  masters  ;  the  boy  knows  nothing  of  venereal 
disease  or  of  its  prophylaxy,  and  the  result  is  that  he  contracts 
sjrphilis  with  all  its  attendant  dangers.  That  this  is  the  case  is 
shown  by  our  statistics,  demonstrating  that  over  50  per  cent, 
of  cases  of  syphilis  are  contracted  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
five. 

It  is  not  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  facts  that  syphilis  will  be 
efiectually  combated  ;  it  is  not  by  repeating  pious  maxims  as  to 
the  ''  immorality  '*  of  venereal  disease  that  we  can  lessen  the 
grave  danger  to  the  race  which  such  disease  involves.  It  is 
only  by  taking  strong  prophylactic  measures  that  we  can  hope 
to  effect  this,  and  it  is  a  truth  many  times  proved  that  educa- 
tion constitutes  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  prophylaxy.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  education  would  prove  to  be  an 
incitement  to  debauchery.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the 
contrary.  The  boy  who  is  impressed  by  a  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bilities towards  the  race  in  the  person  of  his  descendants,  and 
convinced  of  the  dangers  of  syphilis,  is  better  fitted  for  the 
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struggle  for  existence  than  the  boy  who  is  ignorant  of  these 
important  matters.    The  latter  may  very  possibly  escape  the 
dangers  which  menace  him,  but  it  will  be  thanks  to  luck ;  but 
the  former  will  have  nine  chances  in  ten  of  coming  out  intact 
from  the  critical  bachelor  period,  as  against  one  chance  in  ten 
possessed  by  the  latter.    Here  we  touch  upon  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  race,  and  of  the 
duties  of  the  former  to  the  latter.    One  of  the  great  defects  of 
our  time  is  the  setting  up  of  the  individual  as  an  end  in  himself ; 
whereas  the  force  of  a  society  is  to  be  measured  rather  by  the 
quantity  of  strength  which  it  can  place  in  reserve,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.    The  aim  of  all  education 
to-day  seems  to  be  the  concentration  of  the  present  generation 
on  itself.    The  great  fact  of  the  solidarity  between  successive 
generations,  the  full  comprehension  of  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  eugenic  progress  of  the  race,  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  mists  of 
economic   and  metaphysical  individualism.    Here,   again,   we 
come  to  the  necessity  of  social  cohesion,  to  the  necessity  of  a 
supreme  co-ordinating  principle,  which   shall  co-ordinate  the 
divergent  activities  of  all  the  different  members  of  society,  and 
direct  them  in  view  of  a  common  aim,  interesting  them  all  in 
an  equal  degree ;  and  this  principle  is  the  welfare  of  the  race. 
Only  when  the  individual  is  more  convinced  of  his  solidarity 
with  the  generations  to  come  can  we  hope  for  social  progress. 
When  his  eyes  are  cast  only  on  himself,  the  individual  appears 
not  to  be  worth  the  struggle  for  life,  with  its  accompanjdng  suffer- 
ing ;  and  it  appears  not  to  matter  as  to  whether  the  oiganic 
constitution  of  the  individual  be  adversely  affected  or  not. 
But  all  this  changes  when  the  individual  considers  himself  as 
but  the  link  of  a  chain,  as  responsible  in  a  large  degree  ior  the 
destinies,  for  the  happiness  or  misery,  of  generations  yet  unborn. 
From  this  new  point  of  view  actions  which  might  formerly  seem 
indifferent  appear  now  as  affecting  the  fate  of  the  race ;  conse- 
quently, we  must  ponder  before  doing  them.    The  extent  to 
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which  syphilis  is  spread  over  ail  civilised  countries  may  be  set 
down — at  least,  in  part — ^to  the  excessive  individualism  of  our 
time,  to  the  lack  of  solidarity  between  the  individual  and  the 
race ;  had  the  individual  been  more  considerate  of  his  duties 
towards  the  race,  he  would  have  been  less  imprudent.  Here, 
once  more,  we  come  to  the  importance  of  social  int^ration  and 
social  coherence ;  only  in  the  measure  that  we  appreciate  the 
solidarity  of  the  whole  social  organism,  past,  present,  and  future, 
can  we  limit  our  individualism  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
necessity  of  race  progress.  When  we  arrive  at  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  the  solidarity  which  links  successive  generations  together ; 
when,  consequently,  our  duties  towards  our  progeny  and  towards 
the  race  in  general  are  more  fully  realised ;  when,  in  a  word, 
greater  social  integration  shall  have  been  attained,  then  shall 
we  have  the  best  of  all  possible  prophylaxies  against  the  pro- 
pagation of  syphilis.  The  majority  of  those  who  then  succumb 
wiU  be  those  who  ignore  these  social  duties,  who  are,  consequently, 
socially  inferior,  and  whose  elimination  through  syphilis  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  regretted ;  whereas  to-day,  social  feeling  being 
still  too  undeveloped,  syphilis  attacks  and  renders  useless  many 
who  are  biologically  superior,  and  who,  had  their  social  feeling 
been  more  developed,  would  have  been  a  credit  to  the  race. 
The  consideration  of  syphilis  as  a  social  factor  brings  us  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  consideration  of  suicide  and  insanity — 
the  conclusion,  namely,  that  greater  social  solidarity  is  a  neces- 
sity.i 

^  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  whereas  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  are 
beneficial  in  so  far  as  they  eliminate  only  the  biologically  unfits  and  that 
the  anti-tuberculosis  prophylaxis  may  thus  be  considered  in  a  sense  as  an 
instrument  for  preventing  this  elimination  of  the  unfit,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  anti-syphilitic  prophylaxis.  For  syphilis,  in  its  origin,  may 
attack,  and  frequently  does  attack,  the  most  robust  and  healthy  organisms, 
which  it  reduces  to  biological  bankruptcy,  thereby  impoverishing  the  social 
organism. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SOCIAL  SELECTION  AND  INVERSE  SELECTION 

We  have  so  far  examined  the  question  of  selection  in  sociology 
with  regard  to  three  factors — suicide,  insanity,  and  sjrphilis.  On 
each  of  these  three  points  our  examination  led  us  to  the  same 
result — that  what  is  chiefly  lacking  in  our  social  institutions  of 
to-day  is  integration  and  coherence.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the 
condition  of  social  selection  from  other  points  of  view ;  and  we 
shall  see  that  this  further  examination  will  but  confirm  our  pre- 
visions as  to  the  insufficiency  of  our  present  phase  of  social 
evolution  to  maintain  the  level  of  biological  efficiency,  which  it 
is  essential  that  the  social  structure  should  possess  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  ensure  the  eugenic  progress  of  the  race.  We  shall 
find  that  social  evolution  has  not,  up  to  the  present,  been  con- 
ducive to  race  progress;  and  that  in  some  cases  it  has  been 
antagonistic  to  this  progress. 

This  affirmation  may  appear  paradoxical  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  accept  the  theory  of  social  progress  as  a  dogma ; 
and  who,  without  examining  the  facts  of  the  case,  imagine 
Western  civilisation,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  to  be  the  ultimate 
goal  of  progress.  It  is  important,  when  considering  the  question 
of  social  progress,  to  distinguish  carefully  between  eugenic  and 
traditional  progress :  eugenic  progress  is  the  biological  progress 
of  a  race ;  traditional  progress  is  the  progress  of  a  race  in  the 
domain  of  sociology  proper,  in  that  of  institutions,  of  traditions, 
of  intellectual  culture  in  general.  We  are  far  from  denying  the 
traditional  progress  effected  by  the  advance  of  civilisation ;  but 
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it  is  an  error  to  consider  traditional  progress  as  synonymous  with 
biological  progress,  or  to  suppose  that  the  one  implies  the  other 
as  a  matter  of  coarse.    Certainly  the  intellectoal  cultore  of 
society;   the   institutions   which   embody   that   culture;   the 
mechanical  progress  which  is  its  concrete  result ;  the  industrial 
and  conmiercial  development  which  are  the  accompaniments  of 
that  mechanical  progress  ;  the  power  of  man  over  Nature,  which 
has  its  sources  in  the  great  increase  of  knowledge — all  these  can- 
not be  denied.    And  it  would  be  equally  -foolish  to  attempt  to 
deny  the  great  benefits  which  society  has  derived,  and  is  deriving, 
and  will  continue  to  derive,  from  the  extraordinary  development 
of  those  non-biological  factors  which  link  one  generation  to 
another  independently  of  all  physiological  heredity.    In  a  bril- 
liant passage,  Macaulay  has  thus  recorded  the  benefits  which 
humanity  has  derived  from  the  philosophy  of  Francis  Bacon: 
"  It  has  lengthened  life ;  it  has  mitigated  pain ;  it  has  extin- 
guished diseases ;  it  has  increased  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  it 
has  given  new  securities  to  the  mariner ;  it  has  furnished  new 
arms  to  the  warrior ;  it  has  spanned  great  rivers  and  estuaries 
with  bridges  of  form  unknown  to  our  fathers  ;  it  has  guided  the 
thunderbolt  innocuously  from  heaven  to  earth ;  it  has  lighted 
up  the  night  with  the  splendour  of  the  day  ;  it  has  extended  the 
range  of  the  human  vision ;  it  has  multiplied  the  power  of  the 
human  muscles ;  it  has  accelerated  motion ;  it  has  annihilated 
distance ;    it   has   facilitated   intercourse,    correspondence,   all 
friendly  offices,  all  dispatch  of  business  ;  it  has  enabled  man  to 
descend  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  to  soar  into  the  air,  to  pene- 
trate securely  into  the  noxious  recesses  of  the  earth,  to  traverse 
the  land  in  cars  which  whirl  along  without  horses,  and  the  ocean 
in  ships  which  run  ten  knots  an  hour  against  the  wind."  ^     But 
all  this  vast  and  wondrous  progress  which  Macaulay  so  eloquently 
and  so  justly  extols  is  progress  in  the  domain  of  tradition^  accord- 
ing to  our  definition.    And  this  progress  in  the  domain  of  tradi- 

^  Macaulay's  Essays,  pp.  403,  404  (popular  edition). 
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tion  may  not  be  accompanied  by  corresponding  progress  as 
regards  the  physique  of  the  race.  While  the  applied  sciences 
have  been  conquering  the  world,  the  biological  value  of  the 
social  unit  may  have  made  no  progress,  or  it  may  even  have 
receded. 

Our  consideration  of  certain  social  phenomena,  such  as  suicide 
and  insanity,  has  indeed  shown  us  that  there  is  another  side  to 
Macaulay's  glowing  picture.  A  society  which  has  attained  to 
the  development  of  scientific  progress  reached  by  Western 
civilisation  to-day  is  certainly  separated  from  the  savage  tribes 
of  the  Dark  Continent  and  elsewhere  by  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  consider  solely  the  strides  made  by 
society  in  the  domain  of  tradition,  or  to  judge  of  the  value  of  a 
society  solely  by  its  mechanical  activity,  by  its  industrial  and 
commercial  prosperity,  or  by  the  external  solidarity  of  its  institu- 
tions. It  is,  to  say  the  least,  equally  important  to  consider  the 
vital  or  biological  progress  of  that  society,  and  to  observe  the 
inner  working  of  its  apparently  admirable  institutions.  A  society 
in  which  the  number  of  suicides  is  constantly  increasing,  as 
compared  with  the  increase  of  the  whole  population  ;  a  society 
in  which  insanity,  alcoholism,  and  general  paralysis  show  an 
equally  constant  and  alarming  increase,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
evolving  along  a  road  of  unqualified  progress.  The  question 
must  obviously  arise  whether  the  institutions  of  that  society 
are  in  reality  as  admirable  in  their  working  as  they  appear  to  a 
superficial  observer ;  in  a  word,  even  its  progress  in  the  domain 
of  traditional  values  must  be  questioned.  And  another  question 
which  must  inevitably  follow  is  whether  the  increase  of  insanity, 
alcoholism,  and  general  paralysis  does  not  imply  a  positive 
biological  regression,  a  positive  contamination  of  the  germ-plasm 
of  the  race. 

That  traditional  and  racial  progress  do  not  necessarily  go 
hand-in-hand  is  proved  by  history.  The  Athenians,  at  the  time 
of  their  overthrow  by  Philip  of  Macedonia,  possessed  a  social 
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culture  and  social  institutions  certainly  superior  to  those  of  thdr 
adversaries ;  but  the  biological  inferiority  of  the  Athenians  is 
certain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Huns  of  Attila,  who  helped  to 
annihilate  the  empire  of  the  Cffisars,  were  possessed  of  un- 
doubtedly immense  biological  superiority ;  but  they  lacked  all 
social  culture,  and  consequently  all  that  stability  which  is  derived 
from  social  culture,  and  the  result  was  that  they  were  unable  to 
found  anything  enduring  to  replace  what  they  had  destroyed. 
In  order  that  a  race  may  maintain  itself,  its  progress  in  the  domain 
of  tradition  must  be  balanced  by  a  corresponding  progress  in 
physical  well-being.  Although  cultural  development  may  pos- 
sess the  greatest  immediate  importance — so  that,  for  instance,  a 
biologically  superior  race  lacking  social  culture  may  be  defeated 
by  a  race  which  is  biologically  equal,  but  which  possesses  social 
stability — ^nevertheless,  in  the  long  run  the  race  which  is  biologi- 
cally degenerate  will  eventually  succumb  ;  for  this  d^eneracy  of 
its  members  will  react  on  its  institutions,  and  annihilate  its 
acquirements  in  the  domain  of  sociology  proper,  social  stability 
being  ultimately  dependent  on  biological  capacity.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  such  a  case  is  afforded  us  by  Rome.  Rome 
triumphed  over  the  Gauls,  not  because  the  Roman  was,  as  a  whole, 
biologically  superior  to  his  adversary,  but  because  Rome  pos- 
sessed greater  social  culture.  But  precisely  the  conditions  of 
that  social  culture  were  such  as  to  favour  a  biological  regression 
of  the  race ;  which  ultimately  succumbed  as  a  result  of  its  own 
internal  degeneracy.  Thus,  if  social  progress,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  biological  pro- 
gress ;  there  is,  nevertheless,  connection  between  the  two,  in  so 
far  as  the  biologically  degenerate  race  cannot  continue  indefi- 
nitely to  maintain  social  stability.  However  perfect  the  in- 
stitutions of  a  society  may  once  have  been,  they  cannot  resist 
the  action  of  the  biological  regression  of  the  race.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  race  which  is  biologically  superior  is  not  by  any  means 
necessarily  possessed  of  social  culture.  The  Red  Indians,  before 
the  advent  of  the  white  man,  were  a  very  fine  race  as  regards 
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bioIogical*qaalities ;  but  they  lacked  the  social  organisation  of 
the  white  man,  and  were  necessarily  vanquished  by  him. 

Thus,  the  ideal  society  would  be  that  which  combined  the 
maximum  of  social  culture  with  the  maximum  of  biological  value. 
But  this,  like  all  ideals,  is  impossible  of  realisation,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  approximating  to  it  as  far  as  possible. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
biological  to  social  selection,  we  are  at  once  met  by  difficulties 
which  arise  out  of  the  very  complexity  of  the  matter.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  struggle  for  existence  between 
societies,  social  culture  is  an  indispensable  weapon.  However 
fit  a  society  may  be  from  the  biological  point  of  view,  if  social 
culture,  and  the  stability  which  is  a  consequence  of  such  culture, 
be  absent,  that  society  will  fall  a  victim  to  a  rival  society  which 
is  disciplined,  organised,  and  stable,  the  biological  value  of  both 
races  being  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  biological  fitness  also 
has  its  cardinal  importance  in  the  struggle  between  societies ; 
and  if  a  society  which  is  biologically  unfit  and  socially  fit  is 
better  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  existence  than  a  society 
which  is  biologically  fit  but  socially  unfit,  the  former  must, 
however,  succumb  before  a  society  which  is  both  biologically 
and  socially  fit.  It  is  certain  that  biological  fitness  reacts  upon 
social  stability  and  culture ;  and  if  the  organisation  of  a  society 
be  such  that  the  operation  of  the  law  of  natural  selection  is 
restricted  or  prevented,  so  that  biological  regression  is  allowed 
to  set  in,  that  society  is  doomed  to  disappear  before  one  in 
which  natural  selection  secures  the  removal  of  the  biologically 
unfit ;  and  which  is  otherwise  equal  as  regards  the  degree  of 
social  culture.  And,  even  should  such  an  antagonistic  society 
not  be  forthcoming,  it  is  certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  society 
first  described  will  succumb  to  the  deficiencies  and  vices  of  its 
own  organisation. 

Although  social  culture  is  indispensable  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  between  societies,  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  such  culture 
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as  in  any  way  replacing  biological  selection.  The  one  most  ac- 
company the  other,  and  the  organisati<m  of  society  most  be  sach 
as  to  allow  of  the  full  operation  of  the  law  of  natural  selection 
among  its  members.  Thus,  the  test  we  may  apply  in  judging 
of  the  fitness  of  a  given  society  is  this  :  Is  its  organisation  such 
as  to  allow  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  selection  within  diat 
society,  and  thus  to  provide  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest  alone ! 
And  to  this  definition  may  be  added  the  corollary  that  ^*  fittest " 
in  society  life  means  the  fittest  not  only  from  the  biological,  but 
also  from  the  social,  point  of  view — ^that  is  to  say,  the  society 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  existence  is  that  whicli 
contains  the  greatest  number  of  persons  with  well-devdoped 
social  instincts  and  of  well-developed  biological  fitness. 

Is  this  the  case  with  Western  civilisation  to-day  ?  In  the 
first  place,  it  may  be  remarked  that  to  secure  greater  bidogical 
fitness  pari  passu  with  greater  social  fitness  is  certainly  not  the 
aim  of  our  Western  civilisation  ;  so  that,  even  if  it  were  attained, 
it  would  be  by  accident.  As  Haycraft  remarks  :  "  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  on  account  of  improved  external  condi- 
tions, and  notably  of  the  sanitary  advances  which  result  from 
the  efforts  of  preventive  medicine,  the  race  is  deteriorating  in 
general  constitutional  robustness.  Those  selective  agencies 
which  in  more  primitive  times  destroyed  the  sickly,  especially 
during  the  early  years  of  their  life,  have  in  part  been  removed 
or  modified,  with  the  result  that  the  sickly  are  preserved,  and 
in  larger  numbers  live  through  and  into  the  child-bearing  period, 
raising  the  mean  duration  of  life,  but  notably  increasing  the  iste 
of  mortality  after  middle  age.  These  sickly  ones  leave  children 
behind,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  transmit  their  constitution 
to  the  race."^  It  may  be  replied  that  these  are  platitudes,  bnt 
they  are  platitudes  which  concern  the  very  life  of  the  race. 
Even  if,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be 
placed,  a  race  which  is  biologically  inferior,  which  seeks  through 
its  social  polity  to  counteract  the  effects  of  natural  selection, 
^  DarwinisTn  and  Race  Progress,  p.  90.    Sonnenschein,  1900. 
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which  sets  as  an  aim  to  its  polity  the  greatest  possible  multipli- 
cation  of  life,  irrespective  of  the  quality  of  that  life— even  if  such 
a  race  be  protected  against  annihilation  by  outside  foes  which 
are  biologically  superior,  it  will  nevertheless  decay ;  it  will  not 
play  any  role  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  judgment  of 
history  will  pronounce  it  to  have  been  a  failure.  For  a  race  can 
thrive  only  on  condition  that  the  qualitative  superiority  of  its 
component  individuals  is  maintained.  The  feeble,  the  weak, 
the  maimed  members  of  society  are  unable  to  fulfil  their  duty 
either  towards  themselves  or  towards  their  race.  The  aim  of 
life,  in  so  far  as  we  are  justified  in  attributing  to  life  an  aim, 
must  be  its  fullest  possible  expansion ;  for  such  an  expansion  is 
implied  by  the  very  idea  of  life.  The  late  M.  Quyau  expressed 
this  so  well  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  his  words  : 
^*  Nous  croyons  qu'une  morale  exclusivement  scientifique,  pour 
etre  complete  doit  admettre  que  la  recherche  du  plaisir  n'est 
que  la  consequence  meme  de  I'efiort  instinctif  pour  maintenir 
et  accrottre  la  vie ;  le  bu^  qui,  de  fait,  determine  toute  action 
consciente  est  aussi  la  cause  qui  produit  toute  action  incon- 
sciente :  c'est  done  la  vie  meme,  la  vie  k  la  fois  la  plus  intense 
et  la  plus  vari^e  dans  ses  formes.  Depuis  le  premier  tressaille- 
ment  de  I'embryon  dans  le  sein  matemel  jusqu'ii  la  demidre 
convulsion  du  vieillard,  tout  mouvement  de  Tgtre  a  eu  pour 
cause  la  vie  en  son  evolution ;  cette  cause  universelle  de  nos 
actesy  k  un  autre  point  de  vue,  en  est  Pefiet  constant  et  la  fin."  ^ 
What  is  true  for  the  individual  is  equally  true  for  the  race. 
The  aim  of  the  race  must  be  its  expansion — ^nay,  we  may  say 
that  its  very  existence  as  a  race  depends  upon  its  expansion. 
The  conditions  of  civilisation  may  be  such  as  to  prevent  the 
dired  annihilation  of  a  biologically  inferior  race  by  its  foes ;  but 
no  conditions  can  possibly  prevent  its  indirect  annihilation. 
That  is  to  say,  the  race  may  continue  to  exist,  but  only  as  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self  ;  it  will  no  longer  be  capable  of  adding 

^  M.  Gayau,  Eaquiaat  d^une  Morale  wna  Obligalion  m  SancHai^  p.  87. 
FariB,  6th  edition,  1903. 
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to  the  stock  of  the  world's  tieasoie ;  it  will  exist,  even  as  a 
paial}rtic  exists  among  the  bustle  and  activity  of  the  sorroanding 
persons ;  but  it  will  be  worthless  to  the  world — ^worthless  moiaDj 
and  worthless  commercially,  and  its  decay,  perhaps  slow,  will 
be  inglorious,  if  not  infamous.  Such  is  to-day  the  position  of 
Turkey ;  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  menaced  Vienna,  and 
which  now  exists  only  because  of  differences  among  those  wb  * 
would  fain  devour  it.  Such  to-day  is  also  the  position  of  the 
once-proud  Egyptian  civilisation ;  and  such  is  also  the  position 
of  Morocco,  whose  name  five  centuries  ago  was  the  terror  of 
Western  Europe. 

In  the  domain  of  organic  life  progress  is  the  universal  lav. 
Regression  implies  decay,  and  life  never  remains  stationaiy  for 
indefinite  periods.  In  the  domain  of  sociology  it  is  the  same. 
The  race  or  the  nation  which  ceases  to  expand,  which  has  ex- 
hausted all  its  force  of  expansion,  is  doomed,  sooner  or  later, 
to  disappear.  This  is  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  history ;  and 
doubtless  it  is  the  great  lesson  taught  also  by  those  civilisations 
which  flourished  and  disappeared  without  leaving  any  historical 
record  of  their  life  and  vicissitudes.  But  if  the  expansive  force 
of  a  race  is  to  be  maintained,  it  is  necessary,  as  we  have  said, 
that  the  race  should  have  a  large  majority  of  persons  possessing 
well-developed  social  instincts  and  biological  fitness. 

Among  the  nomadic  and  pastoral  races  the  law  of  natural 
selection  operates  with  full  force.  Among  the  hunters  those 
members  of  the  race  who  are  less  swift  or  less  keen  of  vision  are 
eliminated ;  and  the  working  of  this  law  has  the  result  of  main- 
taining the  whole  race  at  a  very  high  biological  level.  As 
civilisation  advances,  the  conditions  tend  to  become  more  and 
more  favourable  to  the  reproduction  of  individuals  possessing 
less  biological  efficiency ;  and  to  a  superficial  observer  it  niaf 
seem  as  if  there  were  a  certain  necessary  antagonism  between 
biological  efficiency  and  social  organisation.  This,  however,  is 
not  really  the  case ;  for  we  have  seen  that  the  efficiency  of  a  race 
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TB  depends,  in  virtue  of  the  fundamental  law  of  life  itself, 
I  power  of  expansion ;  and  a  race  which  has  exhausted  its 
r  of  expansion  must  decay.  But  obviously  the  expansive 
r  of  a  race  can  only  be  maintained  on  condition  that  its 
bers,  in  addition  to  having  highly  developed  social  instincts, 
kewise  organically  fit.  And  should  it  appear  as  if  the  organisa- 
Buid  growing  stability  of  a  society  are  in  opposition  to  the 
tenance  of  its  biological  fitness,  the  truth  is  that  the  line  of 
.tion  pursued  by  that  society  has  been  illusory ;  and  that  its 
rent  stability  is  in  reality  a  condition  of  instability,  pregnant 
dangers  for  the  future  of  the  race.  Athens  affords  us  an 
lent  example  of  this  ;  her  social  culture  was  admirable,  her 
utions  were  attractive  in  a  high  degree ;  and  yet  we  see  that 
apparently  perfect  organisation  concealed  vices  fatal  to  the 
Qued  existence  of  the  race. 

ring  the  earlier  stages  of  social  evolution  war  plays  a  very 
rtant  part  in  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  and  weaker 
bers  of  society.  When  one  savage  tribe  attacks  another, 
onflict  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  one  which  contains  the 
er  number  of  individuals  possessing  courage,  good  eyesight, 
[less,  cunning,  bodily  strength,  and  endurance ;  so  that  we 
say  with  truth  that  conflict  plays  here  a  most  valuable 
;ive  role.  Even  when  we  ascend  much  higher  in  the  scale 
dlisation,  we  find  war  to  be  a  useful  factor  in  race  progress. 
»agehot  writes  :  ''  War  both  needs  and  generates  certain 
es — not  the  highest,  but  what  may  be  caUed  the  preliminary 
es :  valour,  veracity,  the  spirit  of  obedience,  the  habit  of 
)line.    Any  of  these,  and  of  others  like  them,  when  possessed 

nation,  and  no  matter  how  generated,  will  give  them  a 
airy  advantage,  and  make  them  more  likely  to  stay  in  the 
of  nations.  The  Romans  probably  had  as  much  of  these 
cious  virtues  as  any  race  of  the  ancient  world — ^perhaps  as 
L  as  any  race  in  the  modem  world  too.  And  the  success  of 
lations  which  possess  these  martial  virtues  has  been  the 

means  by  which  their  continuance  has  been  secured  in  the 
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world,  and  the  deBtruction  of  the  opposite  vices  ensured  also. 
Conquest  is  the  missionary  of  valour,  and  the  hard  impact  of 
military  virtues  beats  meanness  out  of  the  world."  ^  But  it  is 
especially  in  the  lower  stages  of  civilisation  that  we  observe  the 
value  of  war.  The  hunting  and  the  pastoral  races  are  compelled 
periodically  to  go  in  search  of  new  hunting-grounds  or  new 
pastures  for  their  flocks  ;  the  extension  of  their  territories,  tiieir 
expansionf  is  a  phjrsiological  necessity,  whenever  the  old  territory 
becomes  used  up.  In  this  early  stage  failure  to  expand  means 
swift  and  sure  annihilation  ;  and,  in  order  to  expand,  in  order  to 
conquer  new  territories,  it  is  necessary,  above  all  things,  that  the 
tribe  should  possess  fitness,  phjrsical  fitness,  capacity  for  endurance, 
courage,  cunning,  bodily  strength.  The  individuals  who  are  less 
fit  in  these  respects,  who  are  weak  or  sickly,  are  ruthlessly  exter- 
minated. 

War  under  these  conditions  is  obviously  a  selective  btctor  of 
great  value  and  importance.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  value  of  war  as  a  factor  of  biological  and  social  selection  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of  traditional  culture  attained  by  the 
race.  Whereas  in  the  lower  stages  of  civilisation  war  acts  by 
the  elimination  of  the  unfit ;  in  the  higher  stages,  including  our 
own,  it  acts  by  the  elimination  of  the  fit.  That  this  statement  is 
not  paradoxical  we  shall  shortly  see. 

In  countries  in  which  compulsory  military  service  prevails — 
as  is  the  case  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe — ^those  who 
are  allowed  to  serve,  as  a  result  of  medical  examination,  are  those 
who  are  most  fit  in  the  biological  sense  of  the  word.  Those  who 
suffer  from  any  physical  defect,  whose  eyesight  is  poor,  who  are 
a£9icted  with  shortsightedness  or  deafness,  whose  constitution  is 
weak  and  sickly,  are  all  excluded  from  military  service.  Only 
those  who  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  physical  robustness 
and  health  are  saddled  with  the  burden  of  military  service. 
What  is  the  result  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the  man  who  has  to  serve 
for  two  or  three  years  in  barracks,  who  is  compulsorily  withdrawn 

^  W.  Bagehot,  Physics  artd  Politics,  pp.  74,  75.    Kegan  Paul. 
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always  depends,  in  virtue  of  the  fundamental  law  of  life  itself, 
on  its  power  of  expansion ;  and  a  race  which  has  exhausted  its 
power  of  expansion  must  decay.  But  obviously  the  expansive 
power  of  a  race  can  only  be  maintained  on  condition  that  its 
members,  in  addition  to  having  highly  developed  social  instincts, 
are  likewise  organically  fit.  And  should  it  appear  as  if  the  organisa- 
tion and  growing  stability  of  a  society  are  in  opposition  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  biological  fitness,  the  truth  is  that  the  line  of 
evolution  pursued  by  that  society  has  been  illusory ;  and  that  its 
apparent  stability  is  in  reality  a  condition  of  instability,  pregnant 
with  dangers  for  the  future  of  the  race.  Athens  afEords  us  an 
excellent  example  of  this  ;  her  social  culture  was  admirable,  her 
institutions  were  attractive  in  a  high  degree ;  and  yet  we  see  that 
this  apparently  perfect  organisation  concealed  vices  fatal  to  the 
continued  existence  of  the  race. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  social  evolution  war  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  and  weaker 
members  of  society.  When  one  savage  tribe  attacks  another, 
the  conflict  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  one  which  contains  the 
greater  number  of  individuals  possessing  courage,  good  eyesight, 
swiftness,  cunning,  bodily  strength,  and  endurance ;  so  that  we 
may  say  with  truth  that  conflict  plays  here  a  most  valuable 
selective  role.  Even  when  we  ascend  much  higher  in  the  scale 
of  civilisation,  we  find  war  to  be  a  useful  factor  in  race  progress. 
As  Bagehot  writes :  ''  War  both  needs  and  generates  certain 
virtues — ^not  the  highest,  but  what  may  be  called  the  preliminary 
virtues :  valour,  veracity,  the  spirit  of  obedience,  the  habit  of 
discipline.  Any  of  these,  and  of  others  like  them,  when  possessed 
by  a  nation,  and  no  matter  how  generated,  will  give  them  a 
military  advantage,  and  make  them  more  likely  to  stay  in  the 
race  of  nations.  The  Romans  probably  had  as  much  of  these 
efiScacious  virtues  as  any  race  of  the  ancient  world — ^perhaps  as 
much  as  any  race  in  the  modem  world  too.  And  the  success  of 
the  nations  which  possess  these  martial  virtues  has  been  the 
great  means  by  which  their  continuance  has  been  secured  in  the 
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world,  and  the  destruction  of  the  opposite  vices  ensured  also. 
Conquest  is  the  missionary  of  valour,  and  the  hard  impact  of 
military  virtues  beats  meanness  out  of  the  world/' ^  But  it  is 
especially  in  the  lower  stages  of  civilisation  that  we  observe  the 
value  of  war.  The  hunting  and  the  pastoral  races  are  compelled 
periodically  to  go  in  search  of  new  hunting-grounds  or  new 
pastures  for  their  flocks  ;  the  extension  of  their  territories,  their 
expansiofiy  is  a  physiological  necessity,  whenever  the  old  territory 
becomes  used  up.  In  this  early  stage  failure  to  expand  means 
swift  and  sure  annihilation  ;  and,  in  order  to  expand,  in  order  to 
conquer  new  territories,  it  is  necessary,  above  all  things,  that  the 
tribe  should  possess  fUneas,  physical  fitness,  capacity  for  endurance, 
courage,  cunning,  bodily  strength.  The  individuals  who  are  less 
fit  in  these  respects,  who  are  weak  or  sickly,  are  ruthlessly  exter- 
minated. 

War  under  these  conditions  is  obviously  a  selective  &ctor  of 
great  value  and  importance.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  value  of  war  as  a  factor  of  biological  and  social  selection  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of  traditional  culture  attained  by  the 
race.  Whereas  in  the  lower  stages  of  civilisation  war  acts  by 
the  elimination  of  the  unfit ;  in  the  higher  stages,  including  oar 
own,  it  acts  by  the  elimination  of  the  fit.  That  this  statement  is 
not  paradoxical  we  shall  shortly  see. 

In  countries  in  which  compulsory  military  service  prevails— 
as  is  the  case  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe — ^those  who 
are  allowed  to  serve,  as  a  result  of  medical  examination,  are  those 
who  are  most  fit  in  the  biological  sense  of  the  word.  Those  who 
suflEer  from  any  physical  defect,  whose  eyesight  is  poor,  who  are 
a£9icted  with  shortsightedness  or  deafness,  whose  constitution  is 
weak  and  sickly,  are  all  excluded  from  military  service.  Only 
those  who  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  physical  robustness 
and  health  are  saddled  with  the  burden  of  military  service. 
What  is  the  result  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the  man  who  has  to  serve 
for  two  or  three  years  in  barracks,  who  is  compulsorily  withdrawn 

^  W.  Bagehot,  Physics  and  Politics,  pp.  74,  75.    Kegan  Paul. 
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*  that  time  from  ordinary  civilian  life,  and  is  thus  temporarily 
evented  from  following  his  career — it  is  obvious  that  this  man 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  economic  struggle  for  existence 
compared  with  the  man  whose  career  is  not  thus  arbitrarily 
lerrupted.  And  as  in  our  industrial  civilisation  to-day  the 
momic  aspect  is  the  predominant  one,  it  follows  that  the 
^logically  less  fit  have  more  chances  of  gaining  a  livelihood  and 
nrying  early,  consequently  of  rearing  a  numerous  progeny, 
ui  the  biologically  more  fit. 

See  here  the  contradiction  to  which  the  military  system 
ivalent  in  Europe  brings  us !  But  this  state  of  affairs  has 
isequences  more  far-reaching  still.  If  the  biologically  unfit 
I  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  biologically  fit — and  it  cannot 
iously  be  questioned  that  two  or  three  years'  start  in  the 
gnomic  struggle  constitutes  an  immense  advantage — the  ulti- 
.te  result  must  be  a  biological  regression  of  the  entire  race, 
rly  marriage  means  greater  fecundity  ;  and  if  the  biologically 
5,t  are  able  to  obtain,  at  an  early  age,  the  means  necessary  for 
inding  a  family,  their  average  fecundity  must  be  somewhat 
ater  than  the  average  fecundity  of  the  biologically  fit.  If 
suppose  the  fecundity  of  the  former  to  be  only  very  slightly 
ater — ^for  instance,  in  the  proportion  of  3*3  to  3'4,  i.e.,  in  the 
>portion  of  1  :  1*03 — ^nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
•re  fertile  race  will  have  doubled  its  numbers  at  the  expense 
the  less  fertile.    Thus  : 

l-03a:  =  2 

at  is  to  say  that  after  23^  generations  the  race  of  the  bio- 
;ically  unfit  will  have  doubled  at  the  expense  of  the  race  of 

If  we  suppose  a  population  composed  of  two  different  races,  each  of 
ich  is  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  individuals,  but  whose  fer- 
by  is  sli^tly  different,  each  couple  of  the  race  A  producing  3*3,  and 
h  couple  of  the  race  B  producing  3*4  children;  then  at  the  end  of 

•  generations  the  race  B  will  have  doubled  the  numbers  of  A — ^the 
nbers  of  both  being  originally  equal,  and  the  initial  inequality  of  1 :  1'03 
ing  commenced  with  the  second  generation. 
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the  biologically  fit.  Here  we  come  at  once  to  a  most  serioiu 
result  of  modem  militarism ;  it  most  prodnce,  in  the  long  ran, 
a  regressicm  of  the  biological  average  of  the  entire  race. 

But  this  is  only  the  negative  side  of  this  inverse  seleeticm. 
The  positive  side  is  manifested  as  the  result  of  the  operations 
of  war.  As  we  have  said,  the  biologically  fit  alone  are  selected 
for  military  service  ;  therefore  it  is  they  alone  who  are  decimated 
by  war.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  wars  of  the  Fraich 
Revolution  of  1789-95  cost  the  lives  of  1,800,000  Frenchmen 
and  of  2,500,000  foreigners.  The  wars  of  the  Empire  were  more 
costly  still ;  it  is  calculated  that  they  were  responsible  for  tlie 
destruction  of  2,600,000  Frenchmen  and  3,500,000  Europeans  of 
other  extraction,  thus  reaching  a  total  of  over  7,000,000.  Add 
to  this  number  that  of  the  victims  of  the  Revolutionary  wan, 
and  we  get  an  approximate  total  of  11,500,000  of  slain  in  less 
than  twenty  years,  exclusive  of  those  countless  indirect  victims 
of  every  war  who  perish  from  war's  attendant  miseries.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  Crimean  War  cost  upwards  of  750,000 
lives ;  the  American  War  of  Secession,  330,000 ;  the  Prusso- 
Austrian  War  of  1866,  150,000  ;  and  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870,  215,000.  According  to  statistics  furnished  by  M.  de 
Lapouge,  Europe  and  America  have  lost,  through  war,  no  fewer 
than  9,450,000  lives  since  1815  ;  if  we  add  this  number  to  that 
of  the  11,500,000  victims  of  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and 
Empire,  we  get  a  total  of  nearly  21,000,000  Uves  lost  in  this 
manner  in  a  little  more  than  a  century  for  civilised  nations  alone.^ 
If  we  could  say  that  these  21,000,000  lives  represent  the  bio- 
logically unfit  and  degenerate  portion  of  humanity,  there  would 
be  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  elimination  of 
the  waste  matter  of  the  community ;  in  that  case  we  could  truly 
say  that  war  was  a  beneficial  institution  in  our  modern  civilisa- 
tion, an  indispensable  instrument  of  selection.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  these  21,000,000  lives  unfortunately  represent  the  bio- 

^  G.  de  Lapouge,  Les  Sdectiona  soctales,  p.  222.    Paris,  1896. 
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logically  fitter  members  of  the  race ;  this  amiihilation  is  thus 
equivalent  to  a  positive  impoverishment  of  the  latter. 

Space  and  food  are  both  limited ;  and  we  must  recollect  that 
the  greater  the  multiplication  of  the  less  fit,  the  greater  the 
chances  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  whole  race.  For  the  greater  the 
amount  of  space  and  food  monopolised  by  the  unfit,  the  less  space 
and  food  is  there  left  for  the  fit,  whose  multipUcation  is  thus 
hindered.  And  the  organic  welfare  of  the  race  as  a  whole 
depends  on  the  multiplication  of  its  fittest  members.  The 
21,000,000  lives  lost  through  war  may  be  taken  as  representing 
as  a  whole  the  biologically  fitter  elements  of  Europe ;  their 
destruction  means  the  loss  of  progeny  to  a  great  number  who 
were  as  yet  immarried.  Even  if  we  suppose  only  10,000,000  of 
these  to  have  been  immarried — ^which  is  an  underestimate — ^we 
may,  calculating  an  average  of  two  children  to  each,  reckon  a 
loss  of  20,000,000  children  in  the  second  generation  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  five  generations,  had  these  wars  not  intervened,  we  might 
reckon  on  an  increase  of  160,000,000  children  belonging  to  the 
biologically  fitter  elements  of  the  race.  If  we  suppose  that  non- 
appearance of  these  has  been  compensated  for  by  the  produc- 
tion of  an  equal  number  of  progeny  among  the  inferior  elements, 
we  may  reckon  at  320,000,000  the  number  of  organically  fitter 
individuals  lost  to  the  race  in  the  space  of  five  generations  through 
war  alone. 

But  this  is  only  the  direct  consequence  of  war ;  the  deficit  of 
320,000,000  biologicaUy  fit  individuals  is  due  to  the  direct  de- 
struction occasioned  on  the  field  of  battle.  There  are,  however, 
indirect  consequences ;  the  very  circumstances  under  which  all 
war  is  waged  must  necessarily  cause  an  increase  in  the  normal 
death-rate  among  non-combatants.  It  is  calculated  by  Lapouge 
that  the  Franco-Grerman  War  of  1870  caused  an  excess  of  upwards 
of  450,000  deaths  among  the  non-combatants  above  the  normal 
rate.^    The  exact  figures  are  always  difficult  to  obtain  in  such  a 

^  G.  de  Lapouge,  Les  Sdectiona  sodales,  p.  231.    Paris,  18%. 
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case,  owing  to  the  serious  disturbance  of  all  social  life  caused  by 
invasion ;  nevertheless,  Lapouge  calculates  that  the  death-rate, 
which  was  864,000  in  1869,  rose  to  1,046,000  in  1870,  and  attained 
1,271,000  in  1871,  falling  again  to  the  figure  of  793,000  in  1872. 
In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  remember  that  large  numben 
are  of  cardinal  importance  in  race  progress.    In  the  first  part  of 
this  work  we  saw  that,  in  order  that  the  species  may  be  maintJiiTWid 
at  the  high  level  necessary  to  its  existence,  it  is  essential  thai 
natural  selection  should  have  a  vast  number  of  individuals  from 
which  to  choose,  a  vast  number  of  variations  which  can  be  sorted 
out  and  selected.    Thus,  the  species  presenting  the  greatest 
number  of  individual  variations  will  be  more  exposed  to  the  bene- 
ficent action  of  natural  selection,  and  consequently  will  have 
more  chance  of  being  always  adapted  to  its  environment.    Only, 
however,  if  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals  can  a 
sufficient  number  of  variations  be  forthcoming  to  ensure  the 
necessary  minuteness  of  adaptation.    In  the  realm  of  nature  iheie 
are  degrees  of  adaptation :  some  individuals  are  minutely  adapted 
in  all  their  parts,  others  are  less  delicately  adapted;  but  the 
former  are  the  fittest  for  survival  and  reproduction.     And  pre- 
cisely these  minutely  adapted  organisms  cannot  be  produced 
without  a  rich  and  abundant  material  for  selection  to  act  upon. 
Let  us  take  an  example  from  the  phenomenon  of  coadaptation. 
If  the  antlers  of  the  stag  are  to  develop,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  be  developed,  and  also  the  muscles  and  sinews 
of  the  legs,  etc.    That  is  to  say  that,  if  it  be  advantageous  for 
the  stag  that  its  antlers  should  develop  beyond  a  given  point,  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  that  this  development  be  effected,  that  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  of  the  fore-legs  be  previously  or  con- 
temporaneously developed.  Among  the  individuals  composing  the 
species,  the  action  of  germinal  selection  may  bring  forth  a  number 
of  variations  afEecting  different  parts  of  the  body;  but  only 
those  individuals  who  present  variations  in  the  sense  of  a  develop- 
ment of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  fore-legs  will  be  selected. 
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Obviously,  if  the  species  is  to  maintain  itself,  if  its  nonnal  number 
is  to  sufEer  no  decrease,  a  number  of  individuals  presenting  this 
necessary  variation  must  be  forthcoming,  equal  to  the  total 
nonnal  number  of  the  individuals  of  the  species  ;  nay,  this  number 
must  be  greater,  because  necessarily  some  variations,  although 
in  the  same  direction,  will  be  less  complete,  and  consequently 
less  valuable  biologically.  In  order  to  bring  about  this  necessary 
change  in  the  species,  it  is  thus  evidently  essential  that  an 
immense  number  of  individuals  be  to  hand,  in  order  that  the 
necessary  selection  of  those  who  present  the  favourable  variation 
in  question  may  be  made. 

Thus  war,  with  its  attendant  military  system,  constitutes, 
under  modem  conditions,  a  factor  of  inverse  selection ;  alike  by 
the  positive  destruction  of  the  biologically  fitter  elements  and 
by  the  disturbance  which  it  must  induce  in  the  normal  birth  and 
death  rates  of  the  non-combatant  community ;  and  also  by  reason 
of  the  economic  obstacles  which  the  modem  military  system 
places  in  the  way  of  the  biologically  fitter  elements.  Militarism 
and  war,  in  our  modem  civilisation,  far  from  being  the  selective 
factors  which  they  are  supposed  to  be,  constitute,  on  the  contrary, 
an  absolute  obstacle  to  race  progress.  It  is  useless  to  retort,  as 
is  sometimes  done,  that  in  war  only  the  weakest  are  slain.  In 
the  first  place,  even  supposing  this  were  true,  the  weakest  who 
succumb  on  the  field  of  battle  would  still,  as  a  whole,  be  organi- 
cally superior  to  the  non-combatants  who,  in  countries  of  com- 
pulsory service,  are  only  exempted  because  of  physical  in- 
capacity. But,  in  the  second  place,  this  allegation  is  not  always 
founded  on  fact.  The  bullets  of  the  enemy  may  reach  the  fittest 
and  the  less  fit  alike. 

To  resume,  we  may  say  that  the  European  States,  which 
together  maintain  3,200,000  men  under  arms  on  a  peace  footing, 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  economic  struggle  with  a  country 
like  the  United  States,  which  maintains  only  36,000.  And,  as 
the  economic  aspect  is  the  fundamental  aspect  of  our  present 
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civilisation,  the  outlook  cannot  be  described  otherwise  than  as 
onf avoorable  for  the  States  of  Europe. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  aspect  of  our  social  life  from  the 
point  of  view  of  selection.  The  basis  of  our  modem  social  system 
is  the  institution  of  private  property  ;  against  this  institution  in 
itself  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  and  much  can  be  urged  in  its 
favour.  The  classical  school  of  economists  most  certainly  neg- 
lected a  great  and  important  side  of  man's  nature  when  they 
attributed  his  whole  Streben  to  greed  of  gain  alone ;  but  they 
were  incontestably  right  in  affirming  that  the  hope  of  individual 
profit  is  a  strong  incentive  to  action  and  a  constant  aid  to 
progress.  Under  our  present  social  system,  however,  not  con- 
tent with  rewarding  the  individual  efforts  of  the  worker  who 
has  triumphed  by  dint  of  greater  intelligence  and  industry,  we 
confer  on  his  progeny,  who  may  have  contributed  absolutely 
nothing  to  his  success,  the  benefit  of  the  latter.  From  the  bio- 
logical point  of  view  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  hereditary 
nature  of  private  property  acts  as  a  factor  of  social  inverse  selec- 
tion ;  since  it  protects  in  many  cases  the  idle  and  worthless  at 
the  expense  of  the  hard-working  and  intelligent. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter  upon  an  examination 
of  the  many  aspects  under  which  the  question  of  social ''  classes '' 
can  be  considered.^  Nevertheless,  we  may  take  for  granted  that 
the  average  value  of  the  leisured  classes,  from  the  bio-social  point 
of  view,  is  greater  than  the  average  bio-social  value  of  the  whole 
community.  This  is  indeed  an  a  priori  supposition ;  but  it  is 
justified  by  the  facts  which  we  may  examine  a  posteriori.  It 
cannot,  we  think,  be  seriously  questioned  that  the  upper  classes 
— by  which  we  by  no  means  mean  solely  the  aristocracy,  but 

^  An  important  work  of  classification  of  the  different  social  classes  has 
been  undertaken  by  one  of  the  leading  representatives  of  that  Italian 
school  which,  founded  by  Lombroso  and  developed  by  Ferri,  has  made 
such  valuable  contributions  to  anthropology.  We  refer  to  Niceforo*s 
work,  especially  Lea  Clasaea  Pauvrea.    Paris,  1004. 
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also  the  intellectual  and  professional  classes  and  the  upper  bour- 
geoisie— are,  on  an  average,  superior  to  the  community  as  a 
whole.  This  fact  being  granted,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  community  that  the  fertility  of  these 
superior  classes  should  be  greater  than  that  of  other  classes.  For 
a  diminished  fertility  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  and  an  in- 
creased fertility  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes,  would  mean  a 
multiplication  of  the  less  fit  at  the  expense  of  the  more  fit ;  conse- 
quently, it  would  entail  an  organic  regression  of  the  entire  race. 

What,  then,  are  the  facts  ?  Are  the  upper  classes,  the  intel- 
lectual and  professional  classes,  the  scholars  and  statesmen,  the 
shrewd  factory  directors  and  business  men — are  all  these  increas- 
ing as  they  should  ?  Is  their  fertility  at  all  events  equal  to,  if  it  is 
not  greater  than,  the  fertility  of  the  working  and  artisan  class  ? 

M.  Jacques  Bertillon  has  established  the  statistics  with  regard 
to  this  question  for  the  four  chief  cities  of  Europe — Paris,  London, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin.^  The  method  by  which  he  proceeds  to 
establish  the  opulent  of  indigent  nature  of  the  various  quarters 
of  these  different  cities  is  the  following  : 

1.  In  every  quarter,  among  1,000  households  of  at  least 

two  persons,  how  many  female  servants  ? 

2.  Among  1,000   marriages,  how  many   marriage   settle- 

ments ? 

3.  Among  1,000  individuals  inhabiting   the  quarter,  how 

many  indigent  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  ? 

4.  Among  1,000  individuals  having  a  profession,  how  many 

are  working-men  ? 

5.  Among  1,000  individuals,  how  many  inhabit  overcrowded 

dwellings  ? 

This  method  is  easily  justifiable.  Firstly,  the  number  of 
servants  gives  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  a  household ;  secondly, 
the  frequency  of  marriage  settlements  in  any  quarter  is  a  sign 

1  J.  Bertillon,  La  NataliU  adon  It  degri  tTaisanct,  in  BvUdin  de  VInslUut 
IfUemalional  de  Stati^iqut^  tome  xi.,  Premi^  Livraison,  pp.  163-176. 
St.  Petersburg,  1899. 
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of  prosperity,  for  the  poor,  having  nothing  to  settle,  do  not  fonn 
these  contracts ;  thirdly,  the  greater  the  poverty  of  a  quarter, 
the  greater  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief ;  fourthly, 
only  poor  persons  call  themselves  working-men ;  fifthly,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  opulent  quarter  will  not  have  many  overcrowded 
dwellings. 

If  we  divide  the  twenty  arrondissements  of  Paris  into  ai 
categories,  according  to  their  various  degrees  of  poverty  and 
wealth,  we  arrive  at  the  following  results  : 

BIRTH-RATE  OF  THE  ARRGNDISSE^IENTS  OF  PARIS 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  WEALTH. 

AVSBAOE  NUMBKR  OF   ANNUAL  BiBTHS    PER    1,000  WOMBN  FROM  15  TO 

60  YXARS  OF  Aos  (1889-93). 
Very  Poor.  Poor.  WeU^ff.       Very  WeU^)ff.  Rioh.  ^**^^^^*"^ 

(5)  108         (3)  95  (5)  72  (2)  65  (4)  53  (1)  34 

The  figures  in  brackets  show  the  number  of  ofrandiswrnefUt 
included  in  each  category.    The  other  figures  represent  the 
average  number  of  births  for  every  thousand  women  from  fifteen 
to  fifty  years  of  age.     We  see  that  the  fertility  of  the  arrondisw- 
ments  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  material  prosperity.     To  this 
rule  there  is  not  a  single  exception ;  the  birth-rate  diminishes 
with  absolute  regularity  from  the  very  poor  to  the  exceptionally 
rich  quarters.    Of  the  latter,  there  is  only  one — the  quarter  of 
the  Elysie — and  in  this  the  average  birth-rate  is  thirty-four,  or 
less  than  one-third  of  what  it  is  in  the  quarters  designated  as 
very  poor ;  the  average  of  the  latter,  again,  is  double  that  of 
the  four  arrondissements  classed  as  rich. 

The  same  results  are  obtained  in  the  other  great  European 
capital^ — London,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  M.  Bertillon  has  applied 
to  each  of  these  great  cities  the  method  which  he  applied  in 
Paris  with  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  different  city 
quarters.  In  the  case  of  London  he  has  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing results,  based  largely  on  previous  researches  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  Booth  : 
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How  miuiy  Anntud  Birtha 

How  nuoiy  Indigent 

(8tm.bom  OhiMnn  not 

District. 

in  1,000  Tnhahltanta 

Included)  in  1,000  Women 
from  6  to  50  Teen 

in  1891? 

1881-1890? 

'  Holbom 

48-9 

139 

St.     George's-in- 

Very 

the-East 

48-9 

164 

poor     • 

Bethnal  Green 

44-G 

157 

> 

districts 

St.  Saviour's, 

Southwark    . . 

43-4 

139                i 

,  St  Olaves 

42-2 

153 

'  Shoreditch 

40-2 

150 

Poor         Whitechapel     . . 

39-2 

137 

H;«f««f^  \  Stepney 

38-0 

150 

——  1  Greenwich 

36-8 

118 

V  Poplar 

36-5 

153 

Districts  r  Islington 

31-2 

106 

which  are  I  London  City     . . 

31-5 

78 

well  off    [  St.  Pancras 

30-4 

113 

'  Camberwell 

28-6 

110 

Districts 

Strand 

28-5 

94 

which  are 

Wandsworth 

27-4 

97 

very 

Marylebone 

27-4 

97 

well  off 

Mile  End 

26-1 

146 

.  Lambeth 

26-1 

116 

'  Woolwich 

24-7 

120 

Fulham 

24-7 

98 

Kensington 

24-7 

64 

Rich 

Chelsea 

24-5 

111 

districts  "* 

Hackney 

231 

97 

Paddington 

21-7 

68 

St.  George's, 

Hanover  Square 

i              21-6 

75 

Very  rich     Lewisham 
districts  \  Hampstead 

18-1 

75 

13-5 

49 

This  table  is  less  regular  than  the  t^ble  of  the  arrandissements 
of  Paris.  For  instance,  Mile  End,  which  has  a  comparatively 
low  rate  of  poor  relief,  has  a  high  birth-rate — ^higher  than  that  of 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  birth-rate  includes  only  those  births  which  have  occurred  in 
the  dwelling-houses  ;  and  in  a  poor  district  like  Southwark  many 
women  are  necessarily  delivered  in  the  hospitals;  so  that  the 
birth-rate  here  given  by  M.  Bertillon  may  be  somewhat  lower 
in  the  case  of  the  poorer  districts  than  it  is  in  reality.    It  must 
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further  be  remarked  that  M.  Bertillon  has  omitted  several  dis- 
tricts, such  as  Norwood,  Streatham,  Dulwich,  Blaokheath,  and 
Highgate,  which  are  all  of  them  wealthy  districts,  or  at  all  events 
very  well  off.  However,  this  omission  does  not  in  any  way 
afiect  the  value  of  the  results  set  forth  in  the  above  table,  which 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

Avenge  Birth-rate 
per  1,000  Women. 

Five  very  poor  districts 147 

Five  poor  districts            140 

Three  districts  (well  off) 107 

Six  districts  (very  well  off)           107 

Seven  wealthy  districts 87 

Two  very  wealthy  districts          63 

Thus,  in  London,  as  in  Paris,  the  wealth  of  a  district  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  its  birth-rate,  the  latter  diminialiing  steadily  as 
the  former  increases. 

The  same  results  are  obtained  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Beriin 
is  divided  into  sixteen  difEerent  StandesHnUer,  which  M.  Bertillon 
has  classed  as  he  has  classed  the  twenty  arrondissements  of  Paris, 
according  to  their  degree  of  opulence  or  poverty.  The  following 
are  the  net  results  obtained  : 

Very  Poor.      Poor.      Well^ff.    Very  Well^ff.     Rich.     Very  Rich. 

(2)  157         (3)  129         (4)  114  (3)  96  (3)  63  (1)  47 

The  figures  in  brackets  show  the  number  of  StandesdnUer  in- 
cluded in  each  category ;  the  other  figures  show  the  average  annual 
number  of  births  for  1,000  women  from  fifteen  to  fifty  years  of 
age  during  the  period  1886-94.  Here,  again,  we  find  steady  and 
regular  diminution  of  the  birth-rate  according  as  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  StandesdnUer  increases. 

In  Vienna  the  same  phenomena  are  seen.  Vienna  is  divided 
into  mneteen  Bezirke,  and,  still  following  the  classification  adopted 
by  M.  Bertillon,  we  get  the  following  result  as  regards  the  birth- 
rate of  each  category : 

Very  Poor.  Poor.  Well^ff.      VeryWell^ff.  Rich.  VeryBidi. 

(4)  200        (4)  164        (3)  165        (2)  153        (5)  107  (1)  71 
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The  figures  in  brackets  show  the  number  of  Bezirke  included 
in  each  category ;  the  other  figures  show  the  average  annual 
number  of  births  for  1,000  women  from  fifteen  to  fifty  years  of 
age  during  the  period  1890-94.  In  Vienna  we  find  the  same 
law  once  more  amply  confirmed — ^namely,  that  the  birth-rate 
varies  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of  material  prosperity. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  material  prosperity  of  a  district 
is,  in  the  first  place,  no  guarantee  of  the  intellectual  or  moral 
or  physical  value  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and,  secondly,  that  no  con- 
nection necessarily  exists  between  material  prosperity  and  intel- 
lectual or  moral  or  physical  value.  We  hold,  nevertheless,  this 
argument  to  be  fallacious.  It  is  true  that  no  necessary  relation 
exists  between  material  prosperity,  as  such,  and  personal  value. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  districts  classified  as 
"  well  o£E "  and  "  rich  "  are  those  which  contain  the  intellectual, 
professional,  and  business  classes,  whose  social  value,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  has  an  average  which  is  above  that  possessed 
by  the  working  classes  who  inhabit  the  districts  classified  as 
"  poor."  Social  progress  does  not  emanate  from  the  masses,  but 
from  the  superior  elect.  And  it  is  a  serious  phenomenon,  this 
greater  fertility  of  the  lower  classes.  We  have  seen  that  greater 
fertility,  even  if  its  excess  be  minimal,  produces  results  which 
are,  in  the  long  run,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  original  degree 
of  excess.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  social  classes,  the  difference 
in  the  rate  of  fertility,  far  from  being  minimal,  is  very  marked, 
and  it  indicates  the  multiplication  of  the  less  fit  at  the  expense 
of  the  fit ;  consequently,  it  must  involve  social  degeneracy. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  difference  in  the  rate  of  fertility 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes — a  difference  so  pr^^nant 
with  danger  for  all  social  progress  ?  The  fundamental  reason  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  our  economic  system.  The  progress 
of  industrialism,  by  increasing  the  comfort  of  man,  has  at  the 
same  time  raised  his  standard  of  life  ;  but  this  industrial  progress 
has  almost  exclusively  affected  the  upper  classes  of  society. 
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Trae,  the  standard  of  life  of  the  working  man  is  no  longer  what 
it  used  to  be  :  it  also  has  advanced  to  a  higher  level ;  for  so  pro- 
found a  modification  of  the  whole  social  structure  as  that  efEected 
by  the  introduction  and  growth  of  industrialism  could  not  but 
have  its  influence  on  all  classes.  But  the  claims  of  the  working- 
man  are  modest,  none  the  less,  and  the  satisfaction  of  them  is, 
for  the  average  man,  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  Every 
honest  working  man  may  reasonably  hope,  after  a  few  years* 
toil  and  thrift,  to  have  accumulated  sufficient  means  to  be  able 
to  found  a  family.  And  to  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the 
labouring  classes  are  not,  as  a  rule,  either  prudent  or  faur-sedng; 
they  marry  and  undertake  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  family 
without  much  weighing  of  the  pros  and  cons,  trusting  very  often 
to  the  chance  of  the  future  ;  and  this  imprudence  is  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  a  great  part  of  the  misery  and  sufEering  unhappily 
so  prevalent  in  these  circles.  The  upper  classes,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  standard  of  life  has  been  raised  by  the  industriii 
system,  have  seen  their  wants  augmented  in  a  corresponding, 
if  not  in  a  disproportionate,  degree.  The  standard  of  life  in  these 
classes  is  one  which  demands  for  its  attainment  in  each  succes- 
sive generation  many  years  of  hard  work ;  and  these  classes, 
being  as  much  subject  to  the  universal  law  of  competition  as 
the  lower,  and  having  a  standard  of  comfort  less  easily  reached 
than  that  of  the  labouring  population,  are  naturally  more  im- 
peded than  the  latter  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  primary  duty  as 
members  of  society — marriage  and  reproduction.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  the  professional,  intellectual,  and  business  classes 
are  more  far-seeing  than  the  labouring  classes ;  that  they  do  not 
so  willingly  or  so  easily  incur  the  responsibilities  attendant  o& 
the  founding  of  a  family,  and  we  see  at  once  one  of  the  reasons 
— perhaps  the  most  important  one — for  the  greater  fertility  of 
the  labouring  classes.  For  it  is  evident,  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  the  upper  classes  will  marry  later  in  life,  and  the 
later  the  marriage  the  less  the  fertility. 
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l>een  calculated  that  the  relation  of  age  to  the  degree  of 
3  as  follows  :  ^ 


MarriAge  Age  of  the  Man. 

Kumber  of  Children  per 
Married  Couple. 

Less  than  25 

years 

3-60 

25-29  years 

•  •         •  • 

. .       3-25 

30-34     „ 

•  •         •  • 

. .       3-02 

35-44     „ 

•  •         •  • 

. .       2-28 

45-50     „ 

•  •         •  • 

1-10 

1 1    t    <  1 

%•       •      1 

•  *                           •        .  1 

see  that  the  earlier  in  life  a  man  marries,  the  more 
tie  is  likely  to  have.  The  upper  social  classes,  marry- 
in  life  than  the  lower,  produce  a  lower  average  of 
Qts.  The  following  was  the  average  age  of  married 
1  Italy  in  1896,  calculated  according  to  the  professions  :^ 


Profession. 


bricklayers 

,  sculptors,  photographers 
lent  artisans  (blacksmiths, 
iters,   tailors,  bootmakers, 

iral  labourers,  shepherds 
ctory  workers 
ishermen,  boatmen 
Is,  gentlemen  at  large 
nen,  mechanics 
oprietors,  factory  directors, 
jepers  . .         . .         , 

asters,  tutors 
lent  and  private  officials  . 
*s,  solicitors,  doctors,  pro 

[army  and  marine) 


Averagre  Age  of  Bachelor  at  the  Time 
of  contractliig  Maniage. 


Years. 


Months. 


Days. 


25 
26 


26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 


6 
6 


9 
1 
7 
9 
10 
1 


29 

1 

29 

11 

30 

— 

31 

^^_ 

33 

2 

15 
6 


20 
28 
20 
13 
22 
9 

25 
13 
19 

29 
24 


bin  and  H.  Westergaard,  Statistik  der  Ehen  auf  Grund  der  sozialen 

der  Bevolkerung,  p.  95.     Jena,  1890. 
sen,  Sur  les  Variations  du  Taux  de  NaialiU  et  avr  VAgt  moyen 

suivant  les  Conditions  iconomiques,  in  BvUdin  de  VlnsiUut  Inter. 

SkUistique,  tome  xi..  Premiere  Livraison,  p.  157.    St.  Petersburg, 
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We  have  taken  Italy  on  purpose ;  for  the  economic  conditions, 
and  the  struggle  for  existence  which  results  from  them,  are  lew 
developed  in  that  incomparable  country  than  in  the  northern 
and  central  civilisations  of  Europe ;  so  that  it  must  be,  on  the 
whole,  easier  for  the  upper  classes  in  Italy  to  marry  early  thin 
it  is  for  the  same  classes  in  England  or  France  or  Germany. 
Not  only  is  the  economic  life  less  intense,  but  the  Italian  natoze 
is,  as  a  consequence,  more  inclined  to  frugality — in  a  word, 
the  standard  of  life  required  by  the  upper  classes  is  not  only 
somewhat  less  exorbitant  than  that  required  further  north,  but 
it  b  easier  of  attainment.  Nevertheless,  we  find  in  Italy  that 
the  three  categories  which  marry,  on  an  average,  at  the  age  of 
thirty  and  upwards  are  precisely  those  which  are  the  most 
educated  and  most  cultured,  and  those  whose  multiplication  is 
most  beneficial  for  the  community :  the  official  class,  the  pio- 
fessional  and  learned  classes,  and  the  officers'  class.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  categories  whose  members  marry  at  the 
earliest  age,  and  which  may  therefore  be  held  to  be  most  fertile, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  those  of  the  masons,  bricklayers,  and 
artisans.  If  this  is  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Italy,  much  more 
must  it  be  the  condition  prevailing  in  the  economically  more 
developed  countries. 

That  this  supposition  is  correct  is  shown  by  the  statistics 
given  by  M.  Raseri  for  England,  for  the  period  1884-85  ; 


Profession. 

at  the  Time  of  con- 
tracting Marriage. 

Miners 

24-06 

Textile  industries 

24-38 

Bootmakers,  tailors           

24-92 

Artisans 

25-35 

Joume3rman            

Commercial  travellers 

25-56 
26-25 

Shopkeepers            

Agricultural  labourers 

Liberal  professions,  etc 

26-67 
29-23 
31-22 

We  find,  further,  the  Registrar-Gleneral  writing  in  1893  to  the 
effect  that  '^  the  mean  age  at  marriage  has  been  steadily  rising 
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ever  since  1873,  the  mean  age  for  each  group  in  1893  being  the 
highest  on  record.  Further  evidence  that  marriage  is  now 
deferred  to  a  somewhat  later  period  of  life  than  formerly  is 
afforded  by  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  under  -  age 
marriages."^  In  the  Sixty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Regis- 
trar-(jeneral  for  1900  we  find  a  table  showing  this  steady  decline 
in  the  proportions  of  marriages  under  age  since  1871-75.  The 
proportion  of  such  marriages,  which  was  81*6  per  1,000  for  men 
and  223*2  per  1,000  for  women  during  the  period  1871-75,  was 
reduced  to  51  per  1,000  for  men  and  163  per  1,000  for  women 
in  1900. 

Thus  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that,  not  only  is  marriage 
contracted  at  a  later  period  of  life  by  the  professional  and  cul- 
tured classes  than  by  the  labouring  classes,  but  that  the  general 
age  of  marriage  for  the  whole  community  is  rising ;  and  this  is, 
for  the  physiological  reason  that  early  marriage  is  conducive  to 
greater  fertility,  and  late  marriage  to  lesser  fertility,  a  patho- 
logical symptom  which  clearly  shows  the  unhealthy  conditions 
of  modem  civilisation.  In  1892,  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report, 
the  Registrar-Gleneral  had  already  noticed  "  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  defer  marriage  until  a  somewhat  later  period  of  life." 
In  1898,  in  the  Sixty-first  Annual  Report,  the  Registrar-Gleneral, 
after  noting  that  the  mean  of  the  recorded  ages  of  bachelors  who 
married  was  001  year  less  in  1898  than  in  1897,  added  that 
"  the  general  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  for  this  figure  to 
increase ;  it  would  be  unsafe  to  infer  that  the  slight  decrease 
during  the  year  under  notice  (1898)  indicates  a  returning  ten- 
dency towards  early  marriage.  The  mean  recorded  age  of 
spinsters  who  married  was  greater  in  1897  than  it  had  been  in 
1896,  and  it  again  shows  an  increase  in  1898."  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  following  year — 1899 — ^in  the  Sixty-second  Annual 
Report,  we  read  that  ''  if  the  bachelors  who  married  in  1899  be 

^  Fifty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-Omeral  of  Birtha^  Deaths, 
and  Marriages,  p.  viii  (1893). 
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divided  into  two  groups,  those  who  married  spinsters  and  those 
who  married  widows,  the  mean  of  the  recorded  ages  of  each  groap 
shows  an  increase  on  the  corresponding  mean  in  the  previoai 
year."  So  that  we  may  take  it  as  a  proved  fact  that  the  meia 
age  of  marriage  for  the  community  as  a  whole  is  rising. 

We  have  given  above  some  statistics  which  show  that  tii6 
lower  classes  marry,  as  a  general  rule,  earlier  than  do  the  cul- 
tured classes,  from  which  the  liberal  and  learned  professions  aie 
recruited.    That  the  result  is  a  greater  fertility  of  the  lower  st 
the  expense  of  the  cultured  classes  is  an  a  priori  deduction  from 
a  well-known  phjrsiological  law.    It  might,  however,  be  urged 
that  the  greater  mortality  among  the  artisan  and  labouring 
classes  compensates  for  their  greater  fertility ;  and  we  may 
certainly  see  in  the  excessive  mortality  among  these  dassee  s 
reason  for  their  fertility,  since  we  know  that  the  fertility  of  s 
species  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  chances  of  destructi(m  to  wfaifih 
its  members  are  exposed.    It  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  from 
the  statistics  of  comparative  mortality  among  the  different  social 
classes  a  definite  conclusion  regarding  the  proportion  of  mor- 
tality to  fertility  in  each  of  these  classes  ;  but  it  appears  certain 
that  the  greater  mortality-rate  among  the  lower  classes  does  not 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  lower  mortality-rate  of  the 
upper  that  the  respective  birth-rates  bear  to  each  other;  in 
other  words,  despite  greater  mortality,  there  is  a  net  excess  of 
fertility  among  the  lower  classes.    Dr.  Schallmayer,  after  a 
detailed   examination    of    the    figures    given    by    numerous 
statisticians  concerning  the  proportion  of  the  mortality-rate 
among  different  classes  of  the  population,  comes  to  the  fxA- 
lowing  conclusion  :  '^  We  must  conclude  that  the  results  obtained 
up  till  the  present  do  not  give  us  an  entirely  accurate  idea  of 
the  degree  of  the  difference  between  the  rate  of  child  mortality 
among  the  upper  and  that  among  the  lower  classes.  .  .  .    Bat  if 
one  wishes  to  draw  conclusions  &om  the  results  detailed  above, 
one  will  have  to  admit  that  the  rate  of  difference  between  the 
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lortality  among  the  children  of  the  higher  officials,  wealthy 
leiohants,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  among  the  children 
f  the  labouring  classes  on  the  other,  is  at  the  most  a  difference 
1  the  ratio  of  I :  I^  for  those  who  inhabit  large  cities,  and  con- 
iderably  smaller  for  the  country  populations."^    We  might, 
ideed,  deduce  this  fact  from  the  phenomenon  presented  by  the 
(eiman  and  Polish  populations  to-day ;  the  Poles  are  far  more 
entile  than  the  Germans,  and  their  death-rate  is  also  higher. 
tut  the  higher  death-rate  does  not  suffice  to  compensate  for  the 
ligher  birth-rate,  and  a  net  excess  of  fertility  remains  to  the 
i^oles  after  all  deductions  are  made.    The  same  phenomenon  is 
witnessed  in  the  respective  birth  and  death  rates  of  the  upper 
did  lower  classes.    Accepting  the  figures  given  by  Dr.  Schall- 
oayer^  concerning  the  relative  proportion  of  the  death-rate  of 
he  upper  classes  (by  which  we  mean  those  who  have  enjoyed 
econdary  and  higher  education)  and  of  the  lower  classes  — 
lamely,  I :  H — ^we  find  that,  glancing  only  at  the  figures  pre- 
lented  by  the  city  of  Paris,  the  proportion  in  which  the  birth- 
ate  among  the  categories  classed  as  '^  very  poor  "  and  ''  poor  " 
tands  to  those  classed  as  "  very  well-off,"  "  rich,"  and  "  ex- 
leptionally  rich,"  is  that  of  1 :  li  approximately.    So  that  we 
nay  reckon  that,  for  every  100  persons  bom  in  the  first  two 
categories,  75  are  bom  in  the  wealthy  categories  ;  but  for  every 
LOO  deaths  in  the  first  two,  there  are  80  deaths  in  the  latter ; 

^  W.  Sohallmajrer,  Vererbung  und  Audese  im  Lebenalauf  der  V^ker, 
X  166.     Jena,  1903. 

'  Lest  it  be  objected  that  it  is  invidious  to  cite  Dr.  Schallmayor  in 
[Articular,  we  would  reply  that  his  conclusions  are  based  on  a  conscien- 
AavtB  and  thorough  examination  of  statistics  relating  to  the  proportion  of 
the  mortality-rate  among  different  classes  of  the  population,  tabulated  by 
Professor  Conrad  {Die  BevolkerungssUUtsHkt  Jena,  1902),  by  Professor 
(V'estergaard  {MorialUiit  und  MorhUiUit,  Jena,  1902),  by  Seutemann, 
Koroei,  and  numerous  others.  The  closer  examination  of  this  most 
important  question  necessitating  details  for  which  space  is  here  lacking, 
we  can  but  reproduce  a  judgment  based  on  the  diligent  scrutiny 
Knd  analysis  of  numerous  statistics;  which  consequently  merits  our 
attention. 


>^ 
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thus,  there  is  a  net  excess  of  maltiplicatioii  on  the  part  of  the 
lower  at  the  expense  of  the  upper  categories. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  late  marriage  of  the  cidtiired  and 
educated  classes  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  found  in  our  economic 
conditions.    These  have  raised  the  standard  of  life  and  in- 
creased the  keenness  of  competition,  and  thus  have  made  greater 
effort  necessary  in  order  to  reach  a  pectmiary  situation  per- 
mitting of  the  founding  of  a  family ;  and  although  they  reict 
with  greater  intensity  on  the  cultured  and  educated  classes  than 
on  the  labouring  classes,  they  nevertheless  have  a  certain  influ- 
ence on  the  whole  social  organism.    This  influence  is  expressed 
in  the  statement  of  the  Registrar-Gleneral  to  the  effect  that  die 
mean  age  of  marriage  for  the  entire  community  is  steadily  on 
the  ascendant ;  and  what  is  true  for  England  is  true  for  all  those 
Western  countries  whose  economic  development  is  proceeding 
under  the  same  conditions.    These  are  facts  which  it  is  tiie 
duty  of  the  sociologist  to  take  note  of ;  for  late  marriage  is  not 
only  undesirable  as  a  general  rule,  because  of  its  effects  on  fer- 
tility ;  but  we  must  also  bring  the  phenomenon  of  more  pro- 
longed general  celibacy  into  connection  with  our  remarks  in 
Chapter  III.  concerning  syphilis.     Syphilis,  we  said,  is  con- 
tracted in  the  majority  of  cases  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-five — that  is  to  say,  by  persons  destined  to  many 
and  to  produce  the  future  generations  of  our  race.    And  no  (me 
even  cursorily  acquainted  with  the  dangers  of  syphilis  for  othen 
beside  the  individual  affected — dangers  which  we  insisted  upon 
in  the  previous  chapter— can  doubt  that  this  postponemenl  of 
marriage  until  an  even  later  age  will  have  a  marked  influence  on 
the  increase  of  sjrphilis ;  and  consequently  that  the  social  dangers 
of  the  disease,  already  great,  will  thereby  be  multiplied.^ 

^  "  In  the  middle  classes  a  man's  income  seldom  reaches  its  maximmn 
till  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  and  the  expense  of  bringing  up  his  ohiklren 
is  heavy,  and  lasts  for  many  years.  The  artisan  earns  nearly  as  much  At 
twenty-one  as  he  ever  does,  miless  he  rises  to  a  responsible  post,  but  he 
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Let  us  now  torn  our  attention  to  the  selective  value  of  our 
social  institutions  as  shown  in  the  general  trend  of  social  evolu- 
tion. We  are  compelled  to  recognise  that  the  advance  of  the 
applied  sciences,  on  the  one  hand,  has  been  of  inestimable  value 
in  increasing  the  knowledge  of  man,  in  multiplying  his  comforts, 
and  in  strengthening  his  mastery  over  the  forces  of  Nature. 
But  from  another  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  not  to  admit  that 
the  influence  of  that  evolution  of  society  primarily  determined 
by  the  progress  of  applied  science  has  been  harmful  to  the 
biological  welfare  of  the  race.  As  we  have  already  said,  the 
astonishing  advance  made  in  our  social  life  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  any  advance  which  may  possibly  have  been  made 
in  our  biological  value  as  a  race.  For,  not  only  can  social 
evolution,  as  embodied  in  the  institutions  and  traditions  of 
society,  make  great  progress  without  being  accompanied  by 
any  corresponding  biological  progress,  as  incarnated  in  the 
physical  and  psychical  development  of  the  race ;  but  a  regres- 
sion in  the  sphere  of  biological  values  can  coexist  with 
the  attainment  of  ever  greater  perfection  in  social  evolution 
proper.  We  have  said  that  Athens  affords  the  most  striking 
example  of  such  a  case ;  but  many  other  examples  could  be 
cited. 

If  it  be  universally  recognised  that  our  social  evolution  has 
in  many  ways  increased  the  comfort  of  man ;  and  if  our  present 

does  not  earn  much  before  he  is  twenty-one ;  his  children  are  likely  to  be 
a  oonsiderable  expense  to  him  till  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  miless  they  are 
sent  into  a  factory,  where  they  may  pay  their  way  at  a  very  early  age ; 
and,  lastly,  the  labourer  earns  nearly  full  wages  at  eighteen,  while  his 
children  begin  to  pay  their  own  expenses  very  early.  In  consequence,  the 
average  age  at  marriage  is  highest  among  the  middle  classes;  it  \b  low 
among  the  artisans,  and  lower  still  among  the  unskilled  labourers  "  (Pro- 
fessor A.  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economical  p.  258).  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  middle  classes  constitute  the  element  from  which  the  intellectual 
professions  are  recruited ;  and  the  bio-social  value  of  these  classes  is  certainly 
higher  on  an  average  than  that  of  the  artisan  and  unskilled  labouring 
classes. 

22 
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institutions  are  a  solid  advance  on  the  institutions  of  the  ancient 
rtgime  in  France ;  it  cannot  be  maintained  that,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  race  progress,  they  are  calculated  to  inspire  confidence. 
Without  recapitulating  the  facts  already  arrived  at  in  support 
of  this  contention,  we  may  at  once  proceed  to  remark  that  the 
very  tendency  of  our  institutions,  of  our  present  phase  of  social 
evolution,  contains  an  imminent  danger  for  such  progress.  The 
humanitarian  tendencies  of  modem  times,  which  are  pre* 
eminently  the  fruit  of  democratic  teaching,  may  very  possiUy 
lead,  and  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  lead,  to  results  contrary  to  those 
which  it  was  hoped  to  attain  by  their  means.  Their  object  i» 
to  diminish  suffering,  and,  more  often  than  not,  they  increase 
it.  Herbert  Spencer  has  most  truly  remarked  that  "  fostering 
the  good-for-nothing  at  the  expense  of  the  good  is  an  extreme 
cruelty.  It  is  a  deliberate  storing  up  of  miseries  for  future 
generations.  There  is  no  greater  curse  to  posterity  than  thst 
of  bequeathing  them  an  increasing  population  of  imbecOes  and 
idlers  and  criminals.  To  aid  the  bad  in  multiplying  is,  in  effect, 
the  same  as  maliciously  providing  for  our  descendants  a  laiger 
host  of  enemies.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  maudlin 
philanthropy  which,  looking  only  at  direct  mitigations,  ignores 
indirect  mischiefs,  does  not  inflict  more  misery  than  the  ex- 
tremest  selfishness  inflicts."^  The  tendencies  and  results  of 
social  evolution  among  Western  nations  are  well  summed  up  by 
Dr.  Haycraft  when  he  writes  that  *'  we  are  rapidly  fiiminiifhiTig 
those  selective  agencies  which  in  the  past  have  developed  race 
vigour.  .  .  .  This  increased  preservation  of  the  sickly  has  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  life-period  of  an  average  child.  .  .  . 
Improved  sanitary  surroundings,  as  we  have  seen,  are  taken 
advantage  of  chiefly  by  the  sickly;  and  thus  with  our  in- 
creased probability  of  life  we  have  diminished  the  average 
robustness    of    constitution,    or    innate    healthiness,   of    the 

^  Spencer,  The  Study  of  Sociciogy^  2l8t  edition,  p.  340.    Williams  and 
Norgate. 
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race,  for  a  larger  proportion  of  sickly  ones  are  living  amongst 
us."^  But  Herbert  Spencer  especially  has  effectively  warned 
us  against  the  dangers  of  modem  humanitarianism : 

**  As  fast  as  more  and  more  detrimental  agencies  are  removed  or  de- 
creased,  and  as  fast  as  there  results  an  increasing  survival  and  propaga- 
tion of  those  having  delicately  balanced  constitutions,  there  arise  addi- 
tional destructive  agencies.     Let  the  average  vitality  be  dinunished  by 
more  effectually  guarding  the  weak  against  adverse  conditions,  and  in- 
evitably there  come  fresh  diseases.     An  average  constitution  previously 
able  to  bear  without  derangement  certain  variations  in  atmospheric  con* 
ditions  and  certain  degrees  of  other  unfavourable  actions,  if  lowered  in 
tone,  will  become  subject  to  new  kinds  of  perturbation  and  new  causes 
of  death.     In  illustration  I  need  but  refer  to  the  many  diseases  from  which 
civilised  races  suffer,  but  which  are  not  known  to  the  uncivilised.    Nor 
IB  it  only  thus  that  the  rate  of  mortality,  when  artificially  decreased  in 
one  direction,  increases  in  another.    The  very  precautions  against  death 
are  themselves  in  some  measure  extra  causes  of  death.     Every  further 
appliance  for  meeting  an  evil,  every  additional  expenditure  of  labour, 
every  new  tax  to  meet  the  cost  of  supervision,  becomes  a  fresh  obstacle 
to  the  living.     A  society  of  enfeebled  people,  then,  must  lead  a  life  like 
that  led  by  a  society  of  people  who  had  outlived  their  vigour,  and  yet 
bad  none  to  help  them,  and  the  life  also  must  be  like  in  lacking  that 
vivacity  which  makes  enjoyment  keen.    In  proportion  as  energy  declines, 
not  only  do  the  causes  of  pain  increase,  but  the  possibilities  of  pleasure 
decrease."* 

It  is  assuredly  a  great  pity  that  Friedrich  Nietzsche  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  imknown  in  England.  The  philosopher 
who,  with  Schopenhauer,  has  exercised  incontestably  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  great  thinker  who  has  moved  so  many  intellects, 
inspired  so  much  enthusiasm,  called  forth  such  bitter  criticism — 
this  is  the  thinker  who  is  contemptuously  ignored  in  England. 
If  the  dislikes  of  a  people  are  any  criterion  of  its  value,  this 
ignoring  of  Nietzsche,  so  eminently  typical  of  the  country  of  the 
Nonconformist  conscience,  might  be  taken  as  a  symptom  of  that 
racial  degeneracy  and  morbidity  which  certain  writers  have 

^  J.  B.  Haycraft,  Danoinism  and  Race  Progress,  pp.  60,  61.     Swan 
Sonnenschein. 
s  The  Study  of  Sociology,  pp.  336,  337. 
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deplored.  However,  this  is  by  the  way,  and  we  would  merely 
point  out  that  the  sociological  criticisms  of  Herbert  Spencer,  of 
Haycraft,  of  other  far-seeing  writers,  were  anticipated  by 
Nietzsche  ;  or,  rather,  to  be  exact,  that  they  were  re-echoed  by 
Nietzsche  quite  independently  of  their  previous  enunciation  by 
Spencer.  Nietzsche  writes :  "  Granted  that  this  struggle  (tiie 
struggle  for  existence)  takes  place — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
do  witness  it — it  unfortunately  ends  generally,  not  as  Darwin's 
school  wish  it  to  end,  and  as  one  might  perhaps  wish  it  with 
them,  but  rather  in  a  contrary  manner — that  is  to  say,  un&voor- 
ably  for  the  strong,  the  privileged,  the  happy  exceptions.  The 
race  does  not  increase  in  perfection ;  the  weaker  are  always 
victorious  over  the  stronger,  because  the  former  have  the  greateit 
numbers,  and  are  more  cunning."^ 

To  come  now  to  some  facts  which  support  this  view,  we  would 
remark  that  the  prolongation  of  life,  which  is  generally  regarded— 
and  rightly  regarded — as  a  result  of  improved  sanitary  condi- 
tions, by  no  means  implies  an  increase  in  the  biological  value  of 
the  race  as  a  whole,  or  a  strengthening  of  the  constitution  of  the 
race.  Professor  Lexis,  whose  authority  on  statistical  questions 
is  well  known,  has  divided  the  race  into  three  categories,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  life  possessed  by  each.  The  first  categoiy 
is  composed  of  those  whose  death  occurs  at  or  about  seventy 
years  of  age.  The  second  is  composed  of  the  weaklings  who  die 
shortly  after  birth,  during  the  first  year.  The  third  categoiy 
includes  those  whose  death  may  occur  at  any  period  between 
the  above-mentioned  general  limits,  but  which  does  occur,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixty ;  for 
those  children  who  die  before  attaining  ten  years  may  be  classed 
among  the  weaklings  who  are  unfit  to  live.  Of  course,  acci- 
dental death  is  excluded.  Obviously,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  weaklings  who  are  bom  of  unhealthy  parents  will  be 
destroyed  before  attaining  maturity.    Measles,  scarlet  fever, 

^  F.  Nietzsche,  Werke,  viiL  128.    Letpzig,  1895. 
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whooping-cough,  and,  above  all,  tuberculosis,  to  mention  only 
these,  will  claim  as  victims  those  who  are  weak  and  degenerate 
of  constitution,  whose  power  of  resistance  is  least  developed ; 
and  such  diseases,  in  eliminating  the  unfit  and  thereby  per- 
mitting the  greater  multiplication  of  the  fit,  must  be  regarded,  in 
this  light,  as  beneficial  factors  of  race  progress.  Our  economic 
conditions  have  disturbed  the  working  of  this  law  of  selection ; 
for,  as  Professor  Lexis  remarks,  ^^  the  percentage  of  the  death- 
rate  during  the  first  year  of  life  is  certainly  very  difEerent  in  the 
different  classes  of  the  population,  and  is  far  less  among  the 
wealthy  classes  than  among  the  masses.  But  even  in  the  best 
of  hygienic  and  economic  conditions  this  percentage  remains 
remarkably  high,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  owing  to 
better  nursing  and  better  food,  a  mere  prolongation  of  life  is 
attained,  so  that  death  is  postponed  for  a  few  years  ;  whereas 
among  the  less  favoured  masses  of  the  people  rigorous  selection 
operates  rapidly  and  unchecked."^  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  "  rigorous  selection "  of  which  Professor  Lexis  speaks  is 
unfortunately  less  rigorous  than  we  might  hope — even  among 
the  masses,  in  which  natural  selection  must,  nevertheless, 
necessarily  play  a  more  important  role  than  among  the  upper 
classes. 

The  artificial  prolongation  of  life  which  Professor  Lexis  men- 
tions may  be  inferred  from  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Regis- 
trar-Gteneral  for  England  and  Wales  concerning  the  death-rates 
at  difEerent  groups  of  ages.  In  the  Sixty-third  Annual  Report 
of  the  Registrar  -  General  (Tables  13  and  14,  p.  bdi)  for  1900, 
we  find  valuable  comparative  statistics  as  to  these  death-rates. 
The  following  is  the  net  result  of  the  variations  from  1870- 
1900,  omitting  the  intervening  years,  with  the  exception  of 
1880  and  1890 : 

^  W.  Lexis,  Abhandlungen  zur  Theorie  der  Bevolkerungs  und  Moral" 
statistic  p.  87.    Jena,  1903. 
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ANlffUAL  DlATH-SATBS  AT    DlFTSBSNT   GSOUPS    OV   AQXS  (1870-1900). 

Deaths  px&  1,000  Ltvinq  Males, 


Taw. 

o-«. 

6-10. 

8*9 

10-15. 

4-5 

15-90. 

5*9 

SO-M. 

8-0 

86-45. 

45-55. 

55-05. 

05-75. 

75. 

1870 

76-0 

13-8 

19-6 

33*9 

09-6 

162-1 

1880 

69-2 

6-4 

3*3 

4-6 

6-1 

12-6 

191 

33-7 

68*1 

146-8 

1890 

63-8 

6-0 

2-8 

4*3 

6-7 

13*2 

21-7 

38*6 

75-3 

153-3 

1900 

68-0 

3-9 

2*2 

3-7 

5-4 

12-5 

20-8 

38-9 

71-4 

155-8 

If  we  come  to  examine  these  figures,  we  find  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  among  persons  from  0  to  20  years  of  age  has  lega- 
larly  and  steadily  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortality- 
rate  among  persons  of  thirty-five  years  of  age  has  diminished, 
it  is  true,  but  only  from  13*8  to  12*5  in  thirty  years,  whereas 
the  mortality  of  infants  under  five  has  diminished  during  tho 
same  period  from  75*0  to  58'0 ;  that  of  children  from  five  to  ten 
years  of  age  from  8*9  to  3'9 ;  and  that  of  children  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years  of  age  from  4*5  to  2*2,  or  less  than  half.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  a  positive  increase  in  the  rate  of 
mortality  among  persons  of  forty-five  years  of  age  and  upwards 
in  every  category  which  we  have  considered.  Whereas  the  mor- 
tality-rate for  persons  of  forty-five  to  fifty-five  years  of  age  was 
19-6  in  1870,  it  was  20-8  in  1900 ;  that  of  persons  from  fifty-five 
to  sixty-five  years  has  increased  during  the  same  period  from 
33-9  to  38-9. 

Among  women  the  same  phenomenon  is  witnessed. 

The  figures  on  p.  343  reveal  the  same  phenomenon  as  the  pie- 
ceding  ones.  Among  females  under  twenty  years  of  age  the  rate 
of  mortality  has  steadily  and  regularly  diminished ;  whereas 
64*2  per  1,000  infants  under  five  years  of  age  died  in  1870,  only 
48*2  per  1,000  died  during  this  period  in  1900  ;  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality for  infants  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age  has  dimimshed 
from  8*3  to  3*9,  that  of  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  from 
4*5  to  2*4,  or  less  than  half.    On  the  other  hand,  the  mortality* 
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rate  for  persons  of  thirty-five  years  has  only  diminished  from 
11-9  to  9*9  ;  while  that  for  persons  of  forty-five  years  of  age  has 
remained  stationary — 15*8  and  15*6.  The  rate  for  persons  of 
fifty-five  years  of  age  and  upwards  shows  positive  increase. 

AmrCTAL   DSATH-BATBS   AT   DiFFEBBNT   GbOUFS    OF  AOES  (1870-1900). 

Deaths  pbb  1,000  Living  Feiaales. 


Tear. 

1 

(W. 

6-10.  10-16. 

16-20. 

90-86. 

86-45. 

46-66. 

66-^ 

65-76. 

76. 

;  1870 

64-2 

1 

8-3  4-6 

6-4 

7-6 

11-9 

16-8 

28-8 

60-6 

140-2 

1  1880 

59-2  t  6-0 

3-3 

4-8 

6-9 

10-6 

14-7 

27-6 

58*2 

129-1 

.  1890 

53-3  1  6-0 

2-9 

4-2 

6-1 

10-9 

16-9 

30-7 

64-2 

136-9 

1900 

48-3  ,  3-9 

1 

2-3 

1  3-3 

4-4 

9-9 

15-6 

30-7 

61-8 

142-8 

What  do  all  these  figures  teach  us  ?  In  the  first  place,  they 
teach  us  that  modem  sanitary  improvements,  modem  hygiene, 
modem  care  for  the  child,  have  had  a  great  effect  in  reducing 
the  rate  of  child  mortality ;  in  the  second  place,  they  teach  us 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  best  years 
of  manhood — from  thirty-five  years  and  upwards — ^who  are 
robust  and  healthy  is  less  than  it  formerly  was.  Obviously,  if 
in  1870,  among  1,000  living  male  persons  of  forty-five  years  of 
age,  19*6  on  an  average  died ;  and  if,  thirty  years  later,  among 
the  same  number  of  persons  the  rate  of  mortality  was  20*8,  it 
is  evident  that  the  average  standard  of  life  among  persons  of 
forty-five  years  of  age  has  diminished.  And  this  diminution 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  augmentation  in  the 
standard  of  life  among  persons  of  less  than  twenty  years  of  age. 
In  other  words,  the  category  of  normality,  as  Professor  Lexis 
would  call  it,  consisting  of  those  persons  who  attain  sixty  years 
and  upwards,  has  seen  its  standard  of  life  diminish  at  the  expense 
of  the  category  of  weaklings  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
would  die  in  the  early  years  of  life.  More  weak  individuals  have 
their  lives  artificially  prolonged  through  care  and  improved 
hygienic  conditions  ;  and  these  weak  individuals,  thus  permitted 
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to  attain  maturity  and  reproduce  themselves,  constitute  an 
ever  growing  menace  to  race  progress.  For  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  weak  individuals  can  only  multiply  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  strong  and  healthy,  space  and  food  being 
necessarily  limited.  Thus,  not  only  is  a  quantity  of  life  arti- 
ficially produced,  which  is  more  or  less  worthless  to  the  indi- 
viduals possessing  it,  but  a  quantity  of  useful  life  is  actually 
prevented  thereby  from  coming  into  being.  The  life  of  the 
weakling  or  of  the  invalid,  who  exists  thanks  only  to  the  progress 
of  hygiene,  is  a  life  which  is  poor  in  vitality,  consequently  a 
life  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  elementary  law  of  all  life — that 
of  expansion  ;  for  only  the  life  which  has  an  overflowing  rich- 
ness of  vitality  can  hope  to  expand  and  to  live  fully  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  By  the  multiplication  of  wealdings 
the  vitality  and  robustness  of  the  entire  race  is  impaired,  an 
amount  of  suffering  is  engendered,  and  an  amount  of  happiness 
— ^which  has  health  and  vitality  as  its  primary  condition— is 
excluded. 

It  has  been  very  truly  remarked  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  a 
friend  of  the  human  species,  for  it  attacks  no  healthy  man  or 
woman,  but  only  the  feeble.^  It  is  extremely  probable  that 
there  is  no  one  in  the  world — at  least,  in  those  countries  where 
the  bacillus  exists — ^who  has  not,  at  some  period  or  another  of 
his  life,  had  the  deadly  bacillus  in  the  mouth ;  but  the  tuber- 
culosis bacillus  is  deadly  only  for  those  whose  constitution  is 
weak  or  diseased.  A  healthy  person  affords  no  soil  for  the 
bacillus,  which  will  be  devoured  by  the  phagocytes  in  the  blood- 
stream, or  otherwise  destroyed.  Thus,  tuberculosis  may  be 
regarded,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  a  selective  agency  par  excellence 
which  eliminates  the  unfit  members  of  the  race,  whose  constitu- 
tion is  pre-eminently  predisposed  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
bacillus.  Children  bom  of  tuberculous  parents  are  especially 
predisposed  to  this  disease ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  syphilis  may 

^  Haycraft,  Darwinism  and  Race  Progress,  p.  57. 
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6  regarded  as  an  agent  which  also  predisposes  to  it.  Now,  it 
;  obviously  of  great  value  to  the  race  as  a  whole  that  its  tuber- 
ilous  members  should  be  eliminated  in  the  early  years  of  life, 
efore  they  have  attained  maturity  or  been  able  to  reproduce 
lemselves.  An  examination  of  the  Registrar-Gteneral's  statistics 
ill  show,  however,  that  it  is  precisely  the  mature  members  of 
X5iety — ^those  who  have  founded  new  families — who  are  be- 
aming more  and  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  tubercle 
acillus,  whereas  the  juvenile  mortality-rate  has  decreased, 
let  us  glance  at  the  figures  given  us  in  the  Sixty-third  Annual 
Report  for  1900  (p.  xxxi).  These  figures  concern  only  phthisis, 
r  pulmonary  tuberculosis.    But  this  form  of  tuberculosis  is 

7  far  the  most  important.  Professor  Albert  Robin,  in  his 
eport  to  the  Permanent  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  in  France, 
liscussed  in  the  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  held  in  Paris  in  the 
utumn  of  1905,  states  that  a  census  has  been  taken  in  713  towns 
d  France,  in  order  to  establish  statistics  concerning  the  amount 
f  tuberculosis.  These  713  towns  together  contain  14,109,520 
^habitants.  The  deaths  from  tuberculosis  are  classified  as 
dllows :  ^ 


Pulmonary  tuberculosis 
Total    number  of    cases    of 
tuberculosis 


Total. 

In  10,000  Inhabltaato. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

37,697 
45,316 

38,085 
45,885 

26-7 
321 

27-0 
32-8 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  phthisis, 
I  by  far  the  most  important  form  of  tubercular  disease.  We  are 
herefore  justified  in  taking  the  Registrar-General's  figures  con- 

^  MorkUiU  par  Tvbercvlose  en  France  et  en  AUemagne,  Bappori  de 
f.  le  Dr,  A,  Bcbin  d  la  Commieeion  pemwnente  de  la  Tvbereuloee. 
aris,  1905. 
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ceming  phthisis  as  typical  of  those  conceming  taberculosiB  as 
a  whole.    Let  ns  now  look  at  these  statistics : 

Mean  Annual  Mobtality  fbom  Phthisis  pxb  1,000,000  Liviho  or  Each 
Sxx  AT  DirrKRKRT  Gboufs  ov  Agxs  (1890-99  and  1900). 


Afn 

Ifaks. 

1 

Agw. 

1 

1890-ML 

1900. 

1800-00. 

1900. 

Under    5        445 

350 

392 

296 

5 

178 

131 

239 

196 

10 

239 

184 

504 

417 

15 

1,018 

876 

1,329 

1,059 

20 

1,903 

1,908 

1,674 

1,466 

35 

3,241 

3,273 

2,241 

2,088 

45 

.       3,230 

3,440 

1,698 

1,593 

55 

.       2,703     i     2,838 

1,296 

1,216 

65 

1,578     i     1,557 

811 

840 

75  and  over    . 

571            591 

1 

363 

373 

These  figures  teach  us  the  same  lesson  as  those  preTioudy 
given  concerning  the  rate  of  mortality  in  general  at  different  ages. 
Those  persons  most  efEectively  protected  from  the  results  of 
tuberculosis — or,  rather,  those  tuberculous  persons  who  have 
most  greatly  benefited  by  modem  hygiene — are  precisely  those 
under  twenty  years  of  age.  Even  in  the  short  space  of  time 
under  consideration  the  rate  of  juvenile  mortality  from  tuber- 
culosis has  sunk  from  445  per  million  to  350  per  million,  in  the 
case  of  children  under  five ;  from  239  per  million  to  184  per 
million  for  children  from  ten  to  fifteen ;  and  from  1,018  per 
million  to  876  per  million  for  young  persons  between  fifteen  and 
twenty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  mortality  for  persons  of 
forty-five  and  upwards  has  increased  from  3,230  to  3,440  per 
million,  and  that  of  persons  of  fifty-five  and  upwards  from  2,703 
to  2,838  per  million. 

Thus,  the  net  result  of  our  modem  hygienic  precautions  as 
regards  tuberculosis  has  been  this :  the  weak  and  predisposed 
children  have  been   preserved  in  larger  numbers,  their  life  has 
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been  artificially  prolonged,  they  have  been  pennitted  to  reaoh 
maturity  and  to  reproduce,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  race  as 
a  whole.  But  the  father  of  the  family,  the  man  who  is  already 
the  parent  of  a  new  generation,  has  sufEered  for  what  the  child 
has  benefited ;  and  the  mortality  of  what  we  may  call,  in  physio- 
logical language,  the  reproductive  classes  has  been  increased  by 
the  modem  care  for  the  child. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  what  this  means,  we  find  that  the 
tuberculously  disposed  organism  has  his  or  her  life  artificially 
preserved,  and  is  permitted  to  reproduce,  thus  perpetuating  the 
morbid  constitution ;  and  the  second  generation,  similarly  pro- 
tected against  the  natural  consequences  of  this  inherited  morbid 
constitution,  is  permitted  once  more  to  multiply,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  evident  that  imder  such  a  system  the  percentage  of  those 
who  die  in  the  best  years  of  manhood  will  continuously  increase, 
as  fast  as  the  number  of  those  who  die  in  early  childhood  de- 
creases. It  is  often  claimed  that  this  better  protection  of  child- 
hood is  a  benefit  for  the  race ;  but  we  forget  that  a  benefit  can 
only  be  admitted  if  the  mortedity  from  tuberculosis  at  all  ages  is 
diminishing.  At  present  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  we  are  pro- 
tecting childhood  at  the  expense  of  the  race ;  we  are  permitting 
weaklings  to  prolong  artificially  a  useless  existence,  and  to  pro- 
duce fresh  generations  of  weaklings.  A  reference  to  the  figures 
on  p.  348  will  make  this  clear  to  us. 

If  we  glance  at  these  two  figures,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  race  that  the  condition  of  affairs  be  such  that 
young  children  of  weak  or  diseased  constitution,  bom  of  diseased 
parents,  should  be  eliminated  in  early  age — ^in  other  words,  that 
Fig.  7  should  represent  the  general  rule.  The  more  per- 
sons of  forty-five — that  is  to  say,  of  mature  age — ^who  are 
eliminated,  the  more  chance  is  there  that,  previous  to  their 
elimination,  they  will  have  bequeathed  their  debility,  if  not 
their  disease,  to  an  enfeebled  progeny.  In  other  words,  if  the 
state  of  things  represented  by  Fig.  8  be  the  general  rule,  there 
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is  no  hope  of  an  eugenic  improvement  of  the  race ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  under  such  conditions,  for  every  single  diseased  perscm 
killed  o£E  there  is  at  least  one  to  take  his  place ;  so  that  even 
supposing  that  tuberculous  persons  only  had  one  child  each, 
nevertheless,  the  elimination  of  the  parent  generation  would  bring 
no  advantage ;  for  as  fast  as  this  generation  was  exterminated 
another  would  take  its  place.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  limit 
the  fertility  of  tuberculous  parents  to  a  single  child ;  and  there- 
fore, thanks  to  our  hygienic  measures  for  the  artificial  prolonga- 
tion of  enfeebled  juvenile  life,  the  result  we  achieve  is  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  tuberculous  persons  in  the  community. 
And  yet  we  find  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Sir  William  Broad- 


Fio.  7. — Child  UNDBR  Five  iLiMi-      Fio.    8.  —  Man    of    Forty -fiv« 
nated  by  tubbrculosis.  eliminated    by   tuberculosis 

after  havino  repboducsd  two 
Offspring. 

bent  advocating  the  removal  of  tuberculous  children  from  their 
surroundings,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  Professor 
Qrancher  in  France,  in  order  to  preserve  their  lives  and  permit 
them  subsequently  to  beget  new  generations  of  weaklings. 
"  In  France,"  says  the  report  of  Sir  William  Broadbent's  address, 
''  far  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  question  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  hospitals  of  Ormesson  and  Villepinte  provided 
accommodation  for  about  500  children  suffering  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  In  England  an  excellent  beginning  had  been  made 
in  the  Millfield  Home  for  children  suffering  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  which  home  was  under  the  control  of  the  Metro- 
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politan  Asylums  Board.  .  .  .  There  was  great  need  of  a  home 
where  these  children  could  be  received  and  given  the  benefit  of 
open-air  treatment.  The  French  believed  very  strongly  in  the 
treatment  of  children  in  the  pretuberculous  stage,  and  we  might 
with  great  advantage  take  a  lesson  from  one  of  their  latest 
developments,  initiated  by  Dr.  Qrancher,  which  consisted  in 
the  removal  of  children  from  houses  infected  by  tuberculous 
parents  until  more  satisfactory  conditions  could  be  established."  ^ 
It  is  not  quite  easy  to  imderstand  what  Sir  William  Broadbent 
means,  in  the  case  before  us,  by  the  ^'  pretuberculous  stage," 
seeing  that  a  few  minutes  before  he  has  spoken  of  ^'  children 
sufEering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  "  and  children  certified 
as  phthisical ;  and  phthisis  is  certainly  not  a  pretuberculous 
stage.  But  even  those  children  who  are  in  the  pretuberculous 
condition,  children  bom  of  tuberculous  parents,  are  all  of  them 
fvecMingSf  degenerates,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  their 
reproduction  is  not  beneficial  to  the  race. 

It  will  be  said,  of  course,  as  was  said  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
that  we  desire  a  return  to  the  state  of  affairs  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Spartans  of  old,  and  that,  according  to  us, 
sickly,  weak,  and  diseased  offspring  should  be  eliminated  by 
law.  Such  an  objection,  however,  would  be  based  on  a  mis- 
conception. Far  be  it  from  us  to  desire  to  stop  the  flow  of  that 
''  milk  of  human  charity  "  which  has  done  so  much  to  alleviate 
pain  and  sufEering,  to  bring  a  ray  of  sunlight  to  the  outcast,  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  many  a  human  heart.  But,  above  all 
things,  we  must  not  forget  our  essential  solidarity  with  the 
generations  which  are  to  come ;  we  must  not  forget  our  heavy 
responsibilities  towards  our  descendants  ;  and  we  must  not  forget 
that,  whenever  we  sow  the  wind,  those  who  come  after  will 
reap  the  whirlwind.  As  we  have  already  mentioned  Nietzsche, 
we  will  quote  that  admirable  philosopher  in  support  of  this 
view  :  "  We  are  now  in  a  position,"  wrote  Nietzsche,  "  to  under- 

1  The  Times,  Deoember  1,  1905. 
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stand  and  knowingly  to  desire  the  realisation  of  that  which, 
partly  through  necessity  and  partly  through  accident,  has  up 
till  now  been  attained  here  and  there — ^that  is,  the  conditions 
essential  to  the  breeding  of  a  stronger  species.  We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  create  the  conditions  under  which  such  progress  is 
possible.  Up  till  now  education  has  always  had  in  view  the 
advantages  of  society  as  such,  not  the  possible  advantages  of 
future  generations,  but  the  actual  advantages  of  the  generations 
of  to-day,  ...  If  the  quantity  of  social  force  were  greater,  it 
would  be  possible  to  deduct  a  certain  quantity  of  this  foioe, 
which  would  no  longer  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  sodetj 
of  to-day,  but  which  would  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  fatoie 
generations."  ^ 

The  nursing  and  care  of  young  children  who  are  hereditarily 
predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  or  to  cancer,  or  to  any  other  disease, 
is  a  most  necessary  and  excellent  thing,  provided  we  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  such  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  repro- 
duce. In  other  words,  care  for  the  individual  can,  and,  indeed, 
must,  coexist  with  care  for  the  race.  The  sickly  and  weak 
individual  can  have  his  life  prolonged — so  far  there  is  nothing  to 
criticise,  and  only  a  great  deal  of  charity  and  kindness  to  praise ; 
but  this  sickly  and  weak  individual  must  be  prevented  from 
giving  origin  to  a  fresh  crop  of  individuals  similar  to  himself,  if 
not  worse.  Sympathy  for  individual  suffering  must  not  hinder 
us  from  taking  measures  to  prevent  that  suffering  from  being 
hereditarily  transmitted  by  the  reproduction  of  the  sufEerer. 
The  greater  the  number  of  weak  individuals  bom,  the  more  is  the 
amount  of  vitality  reduced  ;  and  as  the  very  essence  of  life  is  its 
full  expansion,  and  as  vitality  is  an  essential  requisite  of  all 
expansion,  the  multiplication  of  weaklings  and  invalids  is  an 
infraction  of  the  most  fundamental  law  of  life. 

Summing  up  the  results  arrived  at  in  this  chapter,  we  may  say, 
therefore,  that  those  who  proclaim  the  biological  degeneracy  of 

^  F.  Nietzsohe,  Werke,  xv.  413.    Leipzig,  1901. 
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the  European  races  to-day  are  not  as  pessimistic  as  they  are  fre- 
quently said  to  be.^  The  result  of  the  military  system  prevalent 
to-day,  favouring,  as  it  does,  the  biologically  unfit  at  the  expense 
of  the  biologically  fit,  is  a  grave  obstacle  to  race  progress.  The 
multiplication  of  the  poorest  classes  of  the  population  at  the 
expense  of  the  higher  classes,  a  multiplication  which  might  be 
deduced  a  priori  from  the  earlier  marriage  in  general  of  the 
members  composing  the  labouring  classes,  and  which  is  proved 
a  posteriori  by  statistics  relating  to  the  number  of  births  pro- 
portionate to  each  class — this  multiplication  cannot  be  regarded 
without  grave  misgiving.  And  the  general  tendency  of  social 
evolution  to-day,  in  its  excessive  humanitarianism,  is  towards 
the  mitigation  of  relatively  little  actual  sufEering  at  the  expense 
of  much  greater  suffering  in  the  future.  We  are  not,  however, 
to  be  taken  as  denying  the  amount  of  misery  prevalent  in  the 
world  to-day.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  who  is  assuredly  not  given  to 
exaggeration,  tells  us  that  those  who  look  around  them  in  Eng- 
land to-day  ''  see  agriculture  ruined,  the  country  depopulated, 
the  towns  overcrowded  by  ill -housed,  ill -fed,  and  grossly 
sweated  millions ;  they  see  everywhere  the  plague  of  pauperism 
side  by  side  with  the  even  worse  plague  of  senseless  luxury  and 
unbridled  extravagance."  ^  This  is  one  side  of  our  much- vaunted 
progress,  the  economic  side.  And,  if  we  look  at  the  biological 
side,  we  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  be  so  rash  as  to  assert  that 
the  race,  as  a  whole,  is  faring  better.  The  systematic  protec- 
tion of  the  weak  and  diseased,  unth  permission  to  reproduce,  has 
its  counterpart,  in  those  States  where  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice prevails,  in  the  systematic  elimination  of  the  fit,  or  in  the 

^  Professor  Marshall,  after  discussing  the  conditions  necessary  for  en- 
suring the  health  and  strength  of  the  population,  comes  to  an  unexpectedly 
optimistic  conclusion  as  regards  the  conditions  prevalent  to-day  in  Great 
Britain  (Principles  of  Economics,  p.  283).  We  may  compare  these  conclu- 
sions with  those  which  Professor  Haycraft  reaches  in  Darwinism  and  Race 
Progress. 

>  The  Times,  January  25,  1906. 
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stand  and  knowingly  to  desire  the  realisation  of  that  which, 
partly  through  necessity  and  partly  through  accident,  has  up 
till  now  been  attained  here  and  there — ^that  is,  the  conditions 
essential  to  the  breeding  of  a  stronger  species.  We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  create  the  conditions  under  which  such  progress  is 
possible.  Up  till  now  education  has  always  had  in  view  the 
advantages  of  society  as  such,  not  the  possible  advantages  of 
future  generations,  but  the  actual  advantages  of  the  generations 
of  to^^lay,  ...  If  the  quantity  of  social  force  were  greater,  it 
would  be  possible  to  deduct  a  certain  quantity  of  this  &)ioe, 
which  would  no  longer  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  society 
of  to-day,  but  which  woidd  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  futoie 
generations."^ 

The  nursing  and  care  of  young  children  who  are  hereditanly 
predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  or  to  cancer,  or  to  any  other  disease, 
is  a  most  necessary  and  excellent  thing,  provided  we  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  such  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  repro- 
duce. In  other  words,  care  for  the  individual  can,  and,  indeed, 
must,  coexist  with  care  for  the  race.  The  sickly  and  weak 
individual  can  have  his  life  prolonged — so  far  there  is  nothing  to 
criticise,  and  only  a  great  deal  of  charity  and  kindness  to  praise ; 
but  this  sickly  and  weak  individual  must  be  prevented  from 
giving  origin  to  a  fresh  crop  of  individuals  similar  to  himself,  if 
not  worse.  Sympathy  for  individual  suffering  must  not  hinder 
us  from  taking  measures  to  prevent  that  suffering  from  being 
hereditarily  transmitted  by  the  reproduction  of  the  sufferer. 
The  greater  the  number  of  weak  individuals  bom,  the  more  is  the 
amount  of  vitality  reduced  ;  and  as  the  very  essence  of  life  is  its 
full  expansion,  and  as  vitality  is  an  essential  requisite  of  aQ 
expansion,  the  multiplication  of  weaklings  and  invalids  is  an 
infraction  of  the  most  fundamental  law  of  life. 

Summing  up  the  results  arrived  at  in  this  chapter,  we  may  say, 
therefore,  that  those  who  proclaim  the  biological  degeneracy  of 
^  F.  Nietzsche,  Werke,  xv.  413.    Leipzig,  190L 
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e  European  races  to-day  are  not  as  pessimistic  as  they  are  fre- 
lently  said  to  be.^  The  result  of  the  military  system  prevalent 
-day,  favouring,  as  it  does,  the  biologically  unfit  at  the  expense 
the  biol<^cally  fit,  is  a  grave  obstacle  to  race  progress.  The 
oltiplication  of  the  poorest  classes  of  the  population  at  the 
pense  of  the  higher  classes,  a  multiplication  which  might  be 
duced  a  priori  from  the  earlier  marriage  in  general  of  the 
embers  composing  the  labouring  classes,  and  which  is  proved 
posteriori  by  statistics  relating  to  the  number  of  births  pro- 
»rtionate  to  each  class — this  multiplication  cannot  be  regarded 
ithout  grave  misgiving.  And  the  general  tendency  of  social 
'olution  to-day,  in  its  excessive  humanitarianism,  is  towards 
le  mitigation  of  relatively  little  actual  sufEering  at  the  expense 
much  greater  sufiering  in  the  future.  We  are  not,  however, 
be  taken  as  denying  the  amount  of  misery  prevalent  in  the 
orld  to-day.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  who  is  assuredly  not  given  to 
:aggeration,  tells  us  that  those  who  look  aroimd  them  in  Eng- 
nd  to-day  '^  see  agriculture  ruined,  the  country  depopulated, 
le  towns  overcrowded  by  ill -housed,  ill -fed,  and  grossly 
feated  millions ;  they  see  everywhere  the  plague  of  pauperism 
de  by  side  with  the  even  worse  plague  of  senseless  luxury  and 
obndled  extravagance."  '  This  is  one  side  of  our  much-vaunted 
logiess,  the  economic  side.  And,  if  we  look  at  the  biological 
ide,  we  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  be  so  rash  as  to  assert  that 
he  race,  as  a  whole,  is  faring  better.  The  systematic  protec- 
ion  of  the  weak  and  diseased,  with  permission  to  reproduce,  has 
ts  counterpart,  in  those  States  where  compulsory  military  ser- 
doe  prevails,  in  the  systematic  elimination  of  the  fit,  or  in  the 

^  Profe88(»r  Marshall,  after  discussing  the  conditions  necessary  for  en- 
lUmg  the  health  and  strength  of  the  population,  comes  to  an  unexpectedly 
>ptimi8tio  conclusion  as  regards  the  conditions  prevalent  to-day  in  Great 
^tain  {Principles  of  Eocmomics,  p.  283).  We  may  compare  these  conclu- 
ioQs  with  those  which  Professor  Haycraft  reaches  in  Dartoiniam  and  Race 
\ogres8, 

'  The  Times,  January  25,  1906. 
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placing  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  economic  development. 
We  will  not  here  recapitulate  our  figures  or  the  observations 
already  made  concerning  them  ;  we  will  merely  remark  that  some 
of  the  phenomena  examined  may  lead  to  unexpected  results, 
over  and  above  those  which  can  immediately  be  deduced  from 
them.  Thus,  late  marriage  is  a  direct  evil  for  the  race,  in  that 
it  lessens  the  degree  of  fertility ;  but  late  marriage  entails  an 
increase  of  venereal  disease,  which  is  likewise  a  social  danger; 
and  it  is  thus  also  an  indirect  evil.  The  "  senseless  luxury  and 
unbridled  extravagance"  of  which  a  thoughtful  and  earnest 
man  like  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  justly  complains  is  likewise  not  only 
a  direct  evil ;  it  interferes,  harmfuUy,  with  the  conditions  of 
marriage,  and  disturbs  the  normality  of  the  marriage-rate. 
Largely  owing  to  these  economic  conditions,  women  are  not 
married  on  account  of  their  physical  or  moral  value,  but  because 
of  their  financial  status ;  and  when  we  remember  that  the 
plutocracy,  like  the  aristocracy,  is  by  no  means  a  body  which  is, 
as  a  whole,  possessed  of  great  physical  vigour,  this  state  of 
affairs  must  have  a  harmful  effect  on  the  organic  value  of  the 
upper  classes.  In  the  same  way,  many  other  social  phenomena 
must  be  judged  not  only  according  to  the  amount  of  harm  which 
they  entail  directly ;  but  also  by  the  consequences  which  may 
spring  from  them  indirectly. 


CHAPTER  V 

CONFLICT  AND  PROGRESS 


Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  in  a  very  remarkable  work,  has  observed 
that  there  is  in  social  evolution  no  rational  sanction  for  progress  ; 
and,  indeed,  when  the  observer  who  has  previously  noted  the 
progress  constantly  being  made  in  the  organic  realm  inferior  to 
human  society  casts  his  eye  on  the  conditions  of  things  prevalent 
in  that  society  in  its  highest  forms  of  development,  he  cannot 
fail  to  note  the  contrast  which  exists.  In  the  whole  realm  of 
Nature,  below  man,  selection  works  unremittingly  and  in- 
defatigably,  eliminating  the  less  well  adapted,  ensuring  the 
reproduction  of  the  better  adapted ;  and  in  its  less  developed 
stages  human  society  is  as  much  subject  to  this  iron  law  as  any 
other  part  of  organic  nature.  The  state  of  perpetual  feud  and 
conflict  at  present  existing  between  contemporaneous  savage 
tribes  in  Africa  helps  us,  if  dimly,  to  realise  the  conditions  of 
primitive  man,  as  he  slowly  emerged  from  the  brute  stage,  and, 
in  face  of  enormous  difficulties  and  through  countless  genera- 
tions, made  the  first  halting  steps  along  the  pathway  of  civilisa- 
tion. In  this  primitive  state  of  mankind  natural  selection  is 
necessarily  fully  operative ;  there  are  no  artificial  measures  pro- 
tecting the  less  fit,  who  are  pitilessly  eliminated.  And  the 
xesult  is  that  a  race  of  men  and  women,  hardy,  strong,  courageous, 
and  vigorous,  is  produced  and  constantly  maintained ;  for  the 
tribe  whose  organic  value,  as  made  up  of  the  biological  fitness 
of  its  individual  members,  begins  to  diminish,  however  slightly, 
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is  doomed  to  extennination.  As  typical  of  the  physiological 
superiority  attained  under  such  conditions,  we  may  mention  the 
case  of  the  Red  Indian  squaw  who,  when  about  to  give  birth  to 
a  child,  while  the  tribe  was  on  the  march,  simply  concealed  her- 
self in  the  brushwood  until  her  delivery  was  accomplished ;  after 
which,  with  the  new-bom  infant  on  her  shoulder,  she  followed 
up  the  tribe,  which  did  not  delay  its  march.  Many  women  must 
necessarily  have  succimibed  under  these  conditions ;  but  those 
who  survived  such  a  test  must  have  been  the  mothers  of  strong 
and  healthy  progeny. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  book  we  have  endeavoured  to  insist 
particularly  on  the  fact  that  it  is  sdection  which  is  respansiUe 
for  all  the  transformations  and  modifications  effected  in  the  orgamc 
world.  The  factors  of  this  selection  we  saw  to  be  variability, 
heredity,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  overfertility.  It  is 
this  latter  factor  which  is  the  chief  source  of  all  the  progress 
accomplished.  That  the  conditions  of  organic  existence  are 
such  that  a  greater  number  of  individuals  are  alwayB  boin 
than  can  survive,  gives  us  the  key  to  the  problem  of  organic 
progress.  It  is  only  on  condition  that  reproduction  exceed  the 
possibilities  of  biological  existence  that  competition  for  space 
and  food  can  take  place ;  for  if  there  were  sufficient  space  and 
food  for  all  the  progeny  of  a  couple,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  competition — each  species,  and  each  individual  within  a 
species,  would  find  conditions  favourable  to  its  maintenance. 
If  this  were  the  case,  transformations  might  take  place,  if  the 
somatic  modifications  acquired  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
individuals  were  transmitted  by  heredity ;  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  such  transmission  of  somatic  characters  is  impossible; 
and  therefore  transformations  could  only  be  effected  by 
the  direct  influence  of  external  factors  such  as  climate  and 
food.  But  even  in  this  case  there  would  be  no  progress; 
the  extraordinary  evolution  which  has  led  from  the  Amoeba 
to    Man,   and    which    has    produced   so    many  forms    of  life 
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whose  complexity  and  beaaty  astonish  us,  would  have  been,  at 
any  rate,  iniSnitely  slow,  and  very  different  from  what  it  has 
been.  The  motive  for  an  ever-increasing  complexity  of  detail, 
for  the  exclusion  of  less  perfect  complexes,  for  the  ever-growing 
division  of  labour,  with  its  accompanying  perfecting  of  parts, 
would  have  been  lacking.  All  this  has  been  effected  because 
space  and  food  are  limited,  and  because  the  numbers  of  organic 
beings  brought  into  existence  immeasurably  exceed  these  limits. 
Reproduction  beyond  the  possible  conditions  of  existence  is 
thus  a  condition  essential  to  progress,  for  on  this  condition 
alone  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest  effected.  Only  thus  are  the 
weak  eliminated,  and  the  stronger  and  more  perfect  preserved. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  first  condition  of  the  progress  alike  of 
species  and  of  the  races  and  individuals  within  a  species.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  very  idea  of  a  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the 
elimination  of  the  weak  implies  conflict.  It  is  through  conflict 
alone  that  the  fittest  can  be  selected,  because  it  is  through 
conflict  alone  that  they  are  afforded  the  chance  of  manifesting 
those  qualities,  physiological  and  psychical,  which  make  them 
the  fittest.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  conflict  is  the  law  of 
Nature.  It  is  no  exaggeration,  nor  is  it  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
to  say  that  progress  is  accomplished  through  blood.  The  con- 
flict between  the  plants  which  occupy  the  same  space ;  between 
the  very  blades  of  grass  on  the  same  plot ;  between  the  trees 
which  form  the  forest,  may  not  literally  be  marked  in  blood ; 
1>ut  they  are  marked,  just  as  much  as  the  competition  among 
camivora  or  among  himian  beings,  by  the  ruthless  extermina- 
tion of  the  weaker.  When  we  pass  from  the  plant  to  the  animal 
world,  we  everywhere  find  conflict ;  life  persists  and  is  main- 
tained around  us  solely  by  conflict — conflict  arising  from  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  existence,  which  demand  an  excess 
cf  reproduction.  In  the  animal  world  this  conflict  is  often 
waged  under  conditions  of  peculiar  complexity ;  it  is  a  fight 
between  members  of  the  same  species  for  food,  as  well  as  against 
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members  of  other  species.  The  hare  has  to  ¥rage  conflict  witUn 
his  own  species  for  his  food  ;  he  has  to  defend  himself  against  the 
wild  cat,  the  fox,  the  weasel,  man,  and  other  enemies ;  and  lie 
has  to  wage  a  continual  conflict  in  regard  to  climatic  conditions 
and  in  regard  to  his  adaptations  to  these.  And  in  all  these 
cases  the  smaUest  favourable  variation  counts ;  the  hare  whom 
accident  has  coloured  more  white  than  others  will  survive  the 
rigorous  winter,  during  which  the  less  white  hares  will  be  more 
easily  detected  against  the  snow  by  their  foes,  and  exterminated. 
Progress  is  accomplished  precisely  by  the  accumulation,  through- 
out successive  generations,  of  a  vast  number  of  small  individual 
variations.  Certainly,  mutation,  or  the  sudden  modiflcation  of 
a  large  nimiber  of  individuals  simultaneously,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  condition  affecting  all  in  an  equal  degree,  does  take 
place,  more  especially  in  the  plant  world ;  but  progress  in  the 
animal  world,  as  a  general  rule,  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
favourable  individual  variations,  the  ultimate  cause  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  struggle  for  existence  occasioned  by  excessive 
reproduction. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  conflict  always  prevailing  in  the 
stages  of  evolution  below  man  have  become  so  well  known,  as 
the  result  of  the  studies  of  Darwin  and  his  successors,  of  whom 
Weismann  is  the  most  notable,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist 
upon  them  here.  In  human  society  conflict  is  not  less  keen  than 
it  is  elsewhere  in  the  domain  of  life.  Among  primitive  races, 
among  the  savages  of  to-day,  even  among  the  most  highly 
civilised  Western  nations,  this  conflict  assimies  the  same  form 
of  brute  force  pitted  against  brute  force,  of  healthy  and  stKHig 
constitutions  pitted  against  weak  and  enfeebled  ones,  the 
available  food  and  space  falling  to  the  former  at  the  expense  of 
the  latter.  But  social  evolution  brings  other  and  ill-defined 
forces  into  play  in  this  eternal  conflict.  Intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  also  the  vices  which  accompany  it,  play  here  a  role 
necessarily  absent  in  the  other  spheres  of  evolution.    The  less 
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evolved  races  dwindle  away  before  the  more  evolved ;  not 
because  the  degree  of  evolution  in  the  latter  is  necessarily  greater, 
in  a  physiological  sense,  but  because  it  is  greater  in  other  ways 
more  directly  connected  with  social  evolution.  It  is  true  that 
intelligence  plays  a  certain  tele  in  the  conflict  between  the  lower 
animals ;  but  its  sphere  and  its  applications  are  much  more  re- 
stricted than  in  social  evolution.  The  more  progressive  white 
races  fatally  exterminate  the  less  progressive  black  races,  whose 
lands  they  till  and  render  fertile,  thereby  destroying  the  con- 
ditions under  which  alone  these  hunting  or  pastoral  peoples  can 
exist.  Greater  fertility  is,  in  every  sphere  of  evolution,  a  de- 
cisive factor  in  victory.  The  destruction  of  the  Australian 
aborigines,  of  the  New  2iealand  Maoris,  of  the  Tasmanians,  of 
the  Red  Indians  of  North  America,  is  not  due  to  brute  force 
being  pitted  against  brute  force,  but  to  those  forces  which  attain 
especial  importance  in  the  field  of  social  evolution — ^forces  such 
as  greater  intelligence,  greater  capacity  for  reproduction,  and 
less  ability  on  the  part  of  the  native  races  to  resist  the  vices  and 
maladies  imported  by  the  invader.  Darwin  has  estimated  the 
decrease  in  the  native  population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the 
forty  years  between  1832  and  1872  at  68  per  cent.^  The  Grer- 
man  geographer  and  anthropologist,  Ratzel,  informs  us  that  in 
1815  the  native  population  of  Tasmania  was  still  estimated  at 
5,000.  In  1860  only  sixteen  remained,  and  in  1876  the  race  was 
extinct.^  It  is  calculated  that  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  whose 
total  nimiber  in  1858  was  believed  to  be  53,700,  were  reduced  to 
a  total  of  36,359  in  1872,  being  a  decrease  of  nearly  33  per  cent, 
in  fourteen  years.^  It  is  the  same  with  the  Hottentots  of  South 
Africa,  with  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America,  with  all  the  less 
civilised  tribes  with  whom  Western  civilisation  comes  into  con- 
tact.   And  it  is  not  necessarily  the  physical  value  of  the  indi- 

^  Darwin,  The  DescerU  of  Man,  p.  289. 

«  F.  Ratzel,  Volkerkunde,  vol.  ii.,  p.  100.    Leipzig,  1887. 

'  Darwin,  The  Descent  of  Man,  p.  286. 
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viduals  which  is  at  fault ;  man  for  man,  the  Bed  Indian  or  the 
Maori  was  probably  equal  in  physique  to  the  white  ranchman  (X 
bushman ;  but  that  culture  brought  into  especial  developm^t 
by  social  evolution — greater  intelligence,  greater  foresight^ 
greater  skill  in  organisation — ^was  bound  to  bring  sucoeas  to 
those  who  possessed  it. 

Thus,  we  may  safely  enunciate  as  a  law  of  social  evolati<Hi  tliAt 
a  race  possessing  social  culture  will  be  victorious  in  the  straggle 
for  existence  over  a  nation  devoid  of  social  culture,  the  physical 
strength  of  either  race  being  equal.  But  it  would  be  a  grievous 
error  to  suppose  that  social  culture  is,  by  itself,  any  guarantee 
of  stability.  Athens  possessed  social  culture  certainly  un- 
equalled by  any  of  its  rivals ;  and  Athens  fell.  The  social 
culture  of  Rome,  even  in  the  degenerate  dajrs  of  the  later  Em- 
perors, was  certainly  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Huns  or  the 
Vandals  or  the  Goths,  who  possessed  none ;  and  yet  Rome  fell 
a  victim  to  the  **  Barbarians."  Social  culture  without  biological 
fitness  is  as  useless  as  biological  fitness  without  accompanying 
social  culture.  Thus,  we  may  supplement  the  law  we  have 
stated  above  by  saying  that  the  race  which  is  biologically  fit  and 
socially  unfit  is  likely  to  be  successful  in  conflict  with  the  race 
which  is  biologically  unfit  and  yet  socially  fit ;  this  social  fitness 
being  a  survival  from  days  in  which  the  race  was  both  biologicallj 
and  socially  evolved,  for  the  attainment  of  social  culture  without 
previous  biological  fitness  is  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  race  which  is  biologically  fit  and  socially  unfit  will  be  de- 
feated and  ultimately  eliminated  by  the  race  possessing  both 
biological  and  social  culture.  Thus,  we  may  express  this  socio- 
logical law  as  follows : 

1.  A  race  which  is  biologically  fit  and  socially  unfit  is  superior, 
as  regards  the  chances  of  victory  in  the  immediate  conflict,  to  a 
race  which  is  socially  cultured,  but  biologically  inferior. 

2.  Such  biological  inferiority  must  in  every  case  be  a  regres- 
sion from  a  former  condition  of  fitness ;  for  the  attainment  of 
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social  culture  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of  biological  develop- 
ment, and  is  impossible  without  it. 

3.  A  race  which  is  biologically  fit  and  socially  unfit  is  inferior, 
as  regards  the  chances  of  victory  in  the  immediate  conflict,  to 
a  race  which  is  highly  developed  both  biologically  and  socially. 

4.  Biological  fitness  is  to  be  estimated,  not  only  by  the  capacity 
of  physical  endurance,  but  by  the  capacity  of  reproduction,  by 
the  capacity  of  adaptation  to  new  conditions  of  social  life,  and 
by  the  power  of  resisting  the  importation  of  foreign  vices  and 
diseases. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  attribute  the  annihilation  or 
decay  of  uncivilised  races  brought  into  contact  with  Western 
civilisation  to  both  biological  (eugenic)  and  social  (traditional) 
inferiority. 

II 

The  innate  tendency  of  all  life  is  to  degenerate  from  a  level 
once  attained,  not  to  advance.  life,  left  to  itself,  does  not  enter 
the  path  of  progress,  but  that  of  regression.  We  see  this  ten* 
dency  everywhere  manifesting  itself  in  the  organic  world.  Each 
time  an  organ,  or  part  of  an  organ,  has  ceased  to  be  profitable  to 
the  individual,  this  organ  or  part  will  degenerate  from  its 
former  level ;  and  this  regression  sets  in  because  selection  no 
longer  intervenes  to  maintain  the  organ  in  question  in  its  pre- 
vious state  of  efficiency.  An  organ  or  part  which  ceases  to 
have  biological  value  is  withdrawn  from  the  action  of  selection, 
which  has  no  interest  in  its  further  conservation ;  and,  once 
selection  no  longer  intervenes,  all  life  degenerates. 

Thus,  selection  appears  as  an  instrument  destined  to  counter- 
balance the  innate  tendency  of  life,  to  prevent  this  tendency  from 
manifesting  itself.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wherever  this 
tendency  of  life  to  regression  manifests  itself,  decay  and  death  are 
the  invariable  result.  Selection  is  therefore  an  indispensable 
condition  of  life  ;  and,  being  such,  we  may  expect  to  find  it  active 
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in  the  whole  domain  of  organisms,  from  the  Honers  to  Man. 
This  is  the  case.  Everywhere  we  find  conflict  and  strife,  and 
selection  it  is  which  ensures  the  survival  of  the  best  adapted. 
Life  is  an  endless  and  universal  strife,  and  all  life,  in  order  to 
maintain  itself,  must  struggle,  must  expand,  must  live  fuBy. 
The  idea  of  expansion  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  life ;  for  the  life 
which  does  not  expand  must  enter  the  path  of  regression.  There 
is  nothing  stationary  in  Nature ;  there  is  either  expansion  or 
regression.  To  cease  to  expand  is  to  cease  to  live,  for,  as  we 
have  said,  regression  entails  decay  and  death. 

But  cannot  the  himian  reason  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  con- 
flict, cannot  it  bring  about,  for  the  higher  forms  of  hunum 
society,  a  cessation  of  strife  ?  The  reply  must  be  negative. 
Only  through  the  medium  of  conflict  can  selection  operate; 
and  if  conflict  be  suppressed,  the  action  of  selection  is  rendered 
impossible.  What  must  be  the  result  ?  Stagnation  and  con- 
sequent extinction.  By  the  suppression  of  conflict  human 
society  would  suppress  itself. 

It  may  be  asked.  Why,  then,  does  selection  operate,  why  is 
conflict  the  imiversal  law  of  life  ?  It  is  but  a  repetition,  in 
other  words,  of  the  question.  Why  should  progress  be  a  necessity 
of  all  existence,  why  should  life  not  be  su£Eered  to  remain 
stationary,  why  should  regression  mean  death  ?  These  ques- 
tions the  scientist  cannot  answer,  or  he  can  answer  them  verj 
insufiSiciently.  The  conservation  of  the  species  requires  the 
unceasing  intervention  of  selection,  we  are  told.  This  is  very 
true  ;  but  when  the  biologist  has  told  us  this,  he  has  told  us  very 
little.  He  has  given,  at  the  best,  a  secondary  explanation. 
Here  we  touch  on  the  limits  of  biology ;  and,  if  we  wish  to  go 
further,  we  must  cross  the  borderland  of  metaphysics,  or,  if 
we  wish  it,  of  religion.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  examine 
the  question,  and  we  have  merely  wished  to  show  that,  if  sucli 
a  question  is  to  be  resolved,  its  solution  must  be  sought  for 
elsewhere  than  in  biological  science. 
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These  considerations  enable  us,  then,  to  affinn  that  the  funda- 
mental law  of  life  is  expansion  ;  the  life  which  is  best  adapted  to 
the  prevailing  conditions  of  existence  is  the  life  which  contains 
the  greatest  power  of  expansion.  In  the  stages  of  evolution 
which  precede  man,  expansion  stops  with  the  expansion  of  the 
individual.  The  conditions  of  existence  for  the  brute  are  such 
that,  when  its  individual  wants  are  fully  satisfied,  and  when  its 
reproductive  needs  obtain  satisfaction,  the  fundamental  laws  of 
life  are  fulfilled.  But  as  we  ascend  the  scale  of  evolution,  we 
find  this  expansion  of  the  individual  growing  ever  more  compli- 
cated and  ever  more  powerful.  In  the  case  of  the  primitive  and 
prehistoric  man  of  the  caverns,  when  sufiSicient  fish  had  been 
caught  and  sufficient  prey  trapped,  when  sufficient  satisfaction 
had  been  afforded  to  the  reproductive  instinct,  life  had  reached, 
for  the  individual,  its  highest  degree  of  expansion.  But  even  in 
a  stage  of  human  evolution  far  inferior  to  ours,  among  the  savage 
tribes  of  Africa  and  America  and  Australia,  we  find  this  desire 
for  individual  expansion  extending  considerably  beyond  its 
primary  limits.  The  need  for  expansion  is  no  longer  satisfied 
with  the  fulfilment  of  animal  and  purely  individual  wants. 
First  of  all,  we  find  these  tribes  living,  no  longer  isolated,  but  in 
society ;  and  when  social  existence  has  replaced  isolated  exist- 
ence, the  desire,  as  also  the  power,  of  expansion  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  becomes  immeasurably  increased.  How  it  was 
that  the  isolated  man  of  the  caves  succeeded  in  attaining  to  the 
stage  of  collective  or  tribe  life  does  not  here  concern  us.  It 
suffices  us  to  know  that  he  did  attain  to  it,  that  societies  were 
formed,  that  human  life  did  advance  beyond  the  isolated  stage. 
And,  when  the  individual  was  no  longer  isolated,  when  he 
became  the  member  of  a  tribe,  when  his  individual  exbtence 
became  more  or  less  bound  up  with  the  existence  of  a  number 
of  other  individuals,  then  the  expansion  which  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  life  increased  proportionately.  Henceforth  the 
life — ^that  is  to  say,  the  faculty  of  expansion — of  the  individual 
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was  no  longer  limited  to  the  individual.  We  find  all  thoee 
elements  which  appertain  to  life  in  society  beginning  to  develop 
themselves— customs,  beliefs,  regulations — all  of  which  marked 
the  solidarity  which  bound  the  various  individuals  of  the  tribe 
to  each  other.  And  all  these  primary  institutions  signified  the 
greater  expansion  of  individual  life ;  they  signified  the  com- 
mencement of  what  we  call  social  life,  which  is  an  extension,  in 
expansion,  of  individual  life. 

''  No  savage,"  says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  '"  is  free.  All  over  the 
world  his  daily  life  is  regulated  by  a  complicated,  and  appar- 
ently most  inconvenient,  set  of  customs  as  forcible  as  laws."^ 
Herbert  Spencer  remarks  that  '*  advance  from  the  lowest  social 
groups,  hardly  to  be  called  societies,  to  groups  that  are  larger, 
or  have  more  structure,  or  both,  implies  increased  co-operation. 
This  co-operation  may  be  compulsory  or  voluntary,  or  it  may  be, 
and  usually  is,  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other."*  Mr. 
Benjamin  Eidd  writes  :  ""  We  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
it  is  these  customs  of  savage  man,  strange  and  extraordinary 
as  they  appear  to  us,  that  in  great  measure  take  the  place  of  the 
legal  and  moral  codes  which  serve  to  hold  society  together  and 
contribute  to  its  further  development  in  our  advanced  civilifla- 
tion."^  Viewed  from  our  standpoint,  all  these  facts  have  the 
same  significance  :  the  customs  of  the  savage,  his  co-operati(m, 
which  increases  as  his  social  development  increases,  the  legal 
and  moral  codes  of  advanced  civilisation — all  these  are  necessi- 
tated by  social  evolution ;  and  the  latter  is  but  a  necessary 
result  of  the  conditions  of  existence,  which  demand  ever-increas- 
ing expansion  of  life.  The  social  group,  at  first  small  and 
unstable — among  the  Andamanese,  who  are  limited  to  a  strip 
of  shore  backed  by  impenetrable  bush,  forty  is  about  the  number 
that  can  find  prey  without  going  too  far  from  their  temporary 

1  Lubbock,  The  Origin  of  CivUiMUion,  p.  301. 

*  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,  L  749. 

3  B.  Kidd,  Social  EvoliUion,  p.  108.    Macmillan. 
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abode — gradually    acquires    greater    dimensions    and    greater 
stability.    The  primitive  social  group  undergoes  fission,  breaks 
up  into  a  nimiber  of  separate  groups ;  and  the  conflicts  of  these, 
resulting  in  the  extinction  of  some  and  the  growth  and  further 
division  of  others,  gradually  bring  about  the  formation  of  a 
larger  society,  formed  by  the  union  of  a  nimiber  of  smaller  ones. 
Such  compound  societies  having  been  consolidated,  repetition 
of  the  process  on  a  larger  scale  brings  doubly  compound  societies  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  time,  after  various  combinations,  com- 
pounding and  recompounding,  we  come  to  the  aggregation  of 
small  feudal  territories  into  provinces,  and  a  subsequent  aggrega- 
tion of  these  into  kingdoms.    But  this  whole  process  of  social 
growth,  which  is  still  going  on  before  our  eyes,  is  necessitated  by 
the  law  of  life,  by  the  law  of  expansion.    Society,  since  its  primi- 
tive days,  has  done  nothing  but  expand.    As  fast  as  society 
expanded  and  extended  its  limit  of  growth,  so  in  proportion 
was  the  individual  power  of  expansion  augmented.    And  this 
will  appear  doubly  clear  to  us  when  we  reflect  that  the  activity 
of  every  society  is,  in  a  sense,  but  the  activity  of  its  component 
individuals.    Yet  it  would,  we  think,  be  a  serious  error  to  regard 
the  social  organism  as  a  mere  aggregate  of  individuals,  and  not 
as  a  body  possessing  its  own  laws,  and  living,  to  a  certain  extent, 
its  own  life.    Our  consideration  of  the  question  of  suicide  has 
illustrated  how  society  may,  even  in  regard  to  a  phenomenon 
which  at  first  sight  appears  to  depend  solely  on  the  laws  of 
individual   psychology,    lead   an   existence    obeying   laws   sui 
generis.    If  we  are  to  accept  sociology  as  a  science,  then  we  must 
emphatically  convince  ourselves  of  the  fact  that  social  pheno- 
mena are  not  merely  individual  phenomena ;    they  are  to  a 
certain  extent  individual  phenomena,  but  they  are  individual 
phenomena  multiplied  by  x,  so  to  speak.    Thus,  to  take  the 
question  of  suicide,  we  find  a  constancy  in  the  rate  of  suicide 
which  would  be  impossible  were  suicide  a   mere  individual 
phenomenon,  dependent  solely  on  individual  neurosis.    Social 
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phenomena,  as  we  saw  clearly  in  regard  to  suicide,  are  phenomena 
which  obey  their  own  laws,  which  pursue  their  own  develop- 
ment, and  which  are  subject  to  variations  due  to  causes  sui 
generis^  quite  independent  of  the  laws  which  govern  individual 
psychology.^  But  the  laws  which  govern  the  evolution  of 
societies  may  have  their  repercussion  pn  individual  evolution. 
Thus,  to  take  a  single  instance,  the  development  of  sodety, 
obeying  laws  of  its  own,  may  develop  correspondingly  the  indi- 
vidual activities  within  the  society. 

This  parallel  development  of  social  and  individual  activity  is 
in  reality  but  the  twofold  aspect  of  one  and  the  same  funda- 
mental law  governing  our  present  phase  of  evolution — ^that  of 
expansion.  Indeed,  social  development  has  been  but  an  in- 
crease of  individual  power.  It  was  in  response  to  the  categorical 
imperative  of  expansion  that  the  individual  joined  himseU  to 
other  individuals ;  it  was  in  order  to  subserve  the  growth  of 
individual  power  that  societies  were  formed  ;  it  is  in  the  need  for 
individual  expansion  that  the  origin  of  all  social  life  is  to  be 
sought  for.  Our  complex  social  institutions  cannot  be  explaiaed 
otherwise  than  by  reference  to  this  fundamental  need.  In  the 
development  of  our  industrial  system  we  see  this  very  clearly. 
The  introduction  of  machinery,  the  laws  preventing  working- 
men  from  combining  in  defence  of  their  interests,  the  system 
which  compelled  women  and  children  to  exhausting  labour  in 
the  factories  and  mines,  the  creation  of  all  those  innumerable 
ways  and  means,  such  as  better  lighting  and  quicker  transport, 

^  Tho  doctrine  of  "  social  psychology  "  associated  with  the  name  of 
Tarde  has  certainly  a  solid  foundation  in  so  far  as  the  acts  of  certain  men 
have  a  repercussion  on  society  which  may  produce  profound  effects.  Bat 
to  say,  with  Tarde,  that  all  social  phenomena,  such  as  religion,  nationi^ 
character,  etc.,  are  the  results  only  of  imitation  is  to  exclude  the  operation 
of  sociological  laws  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Imitation  has  played 
an  incontestable  r^e  in  the  development  of  religions  and  of  national  char- 
acter, but  it  is  by  no  means  the  main  factor  in  the  development  of  these 
phenomena ;  and  there  are  certain  social  phenomena,  such  as  suicide,  in 
which  the  part  played  by  imitation  is  practically  nil. 
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the  organisation  of  credit  systems — all  these  were  dictated  by 
the  necessity  for  expansion  of  the  industrial  classes,  of  those 
classes  which  draw  their  profit  from  the  industrial  system. 
And,  in  the  same  way,  the  laws  permitting  trade  unions ;  pro- 
hibiting female  and  child-labour,  except  under  certain  con- 
ditions ;  granting  political  rights  to  the  labouring  masses — ^these 
are  so  many  acts  which  were  compelled  by  the  necessity  which 
the  labouring  classes  felt  for  expansion.  The  old  system  of 
privileges  and  aristocratic  government  had  its  raison  cPltre  as 
long  as  the  power  of  the  labouring  masses  was  nothing  more  than 
an  inert  mass,  than  an  unconscious,  and  therefore  negligible, 
factor ;  but  if  the  power  of  an  individual  can  be  inhibited,  and 
can  be  effectually  prevented  from  expanding,  it  is  because  of  the 
brief  span  of  life  which  individual  activity  has  for  manifestingitself 
in.  In  the  case  of  a  society,  however,  whose  life  is  immeasur- 
ably longer,  that  expanding  power  must  sooner  or  later  break 
forth,  and  become  irrepressible.  Under  the  old  system  the  life 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  was  not  the  integral  life :  it  was  a 
life  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  insurmountable  barriers ;  but  as 
the  power  of  the  masses  increased,  their  need  of  expansion  in- 
creased simultaneously,  and  this  expanding  power  was  bound 
to  come  into  conflict  with  the  barriers  which  obstructed  its 
evolution. 

If  this  be  the  case,  if  every  society  has  a  power  of  expansion 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  manifest  itself ;  how  is  it  that  the 
inferior  races  have  not  expanded,  that  the  negro  and  the 
aborigine  have  not  attained  to  more  power  ?  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  reply  is  obvious.  Every  race,  every  society,  whose 
power  of  expansion  is  hemmed  in  by  barriers  of  artificial  growth 
must  some  day  come  into  conflict  with  these  barriers ;  and,  if 
its  expansive  power  be  insufiSicient,  if  it  be  inferior  to  that  of  the 
race  which  has,  up  till  then,  held  it  in  bondage];  the  race  which 
has  just  begun  to  expand  will  be  thrust  back  in  the  conflict,  and 
eventually  eliminated.    The  expanding  power  of  the  Anda- 
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manese  came  to  an  end  when  the  animal  wants  of  the  individual 
were  exhausted ;  the  same  holds  good  of  all  the  inferior  races. 
With  them,  as  with  the  lower  animals,  the  power  of  expansion 
is  limited  to  the  satisfaction  of  individual  wants  ;  and  individual 
wants  are  limited  to  animal  wants,  to  the  desires  and  needs  of 
animal  nature.  That  this  is  indeed  the  case  is  shown  by  the  &ct 
that  these  races  have  never  expanded  further,  that  they  have 
never  created  a  system  of  social  institutions  comparable  to  those 
of  the  superior  races,  that  they  have  never  felt  the  need  of  any 
such  social  expansion.  Thus,  we  may  say  that  the  potosr  of 
expansion  of  a  race  is  defined  by  its  capacity  for  social  evolutum. 

Social  evolution  is  not  a  matter  of  choice ;  it  responds  to  an 
inherent  need  on  the  part  of  a  nimiber  of  individuals  who  do  not 
find  in  the  gratification  of  mere  animal  wants  any  adequate 
satisfaction  of  their  need  of  expansion ;  and  it  takes  the  form 
which  is  adequate  to  the  capacities  of  the  race.  In  former  days 
the  capacities  of  the  races  of  Western  civilisation  found  adequate 
expression  in  the  capacities  of  the  governing  classes.  But  to-day 
these  limits  are  too  narrow ;  the  rule  of  the  once  governing 
classes  no  longer  satisfies  the  need  for  expansion  of  that  civilisa- 
tion. It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that  the  need  for  expansion 
possessed  by  the  inferior  races  cannot  remain  contained  by  the 
barriers  set  up  by  the  conquest  of  Western  civilisation ;  that, 
even  as  the  expanding  power  of  the  working  classes  of  Europe 
has  surmounted  the  obstacles  to  its  enfranchisement,  that  of 
other  inferior  races  will  do  the  same.  But  this  objection  is 
answered  by  the  facts.  The  savage  hordes  of  Africa  certainly 
find  the  domination  of  the  white  man  an  obstacle  to  their  need 
of  expansion ;  and  the  revolts  of  the  Zulus,  of  the  Sudanese, 
of  the  Matabeles,  of  the  Ashantes,  of  the  tribes  of  Nigeria,  of 
the  Herreros,  to  mention  only  a  few,  have  shown  that  the  inferior 
races  chafe  under  the  yoke  which  the  white  man's  expansion 
has  placed  on  them.  But  the  expanding  force  of  these  inferior 
races,  just  as  it  is  too  weak  to  enter  on  the  path  of  social  evolu- 
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tion,  is  also  too  weak  to  compete  with  the  expanding  force  of  the 
superior  races  whose  progress  is  expressed  in  Western  civilisation. 
The  profound  words  which  Goethe  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Faust 
remain  eternally  true : 

"  Nor  der  verdient  sich  Freiheit  wie  das  Leben, 
Der  taglich  sie  erobem  mass.*' 

It  is  always  conflict  that  decides  the  fate  of  races,  as  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  the  race  which  does  not  possess  the  force  of  expan- 
sion necessary  to  enter  on  the  path  of  social  evolution  must 
necessarily  remain  perpetually  inferior  to  the  race  whose  force 
of  expansion  has  created  the  greatest  triimiphs  of  social  evolu- 
tion. The  labouring  masses  have  attained  a  degree  of  power 
which  is  adequate  to  their  power  of  expansion  ;  they  are  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  a  consultative  body  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
welfare  of  Western  nations.  But  the  executive  power  must, 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  remain  in  the  hands  of  those  better 
adapted  for  wielding  it.  The  dark  races  of  mankind,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  shown  the  inadequacy  of  their  expansive 
power  to  attain  anything  durable.  Under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  existence,  the  law  of  social  evolution  must  needs  be 
that  the  societies  which  possess  the  greatest  capacity  for  ex- 
pansion will  prevail  in  the  struggle  for  power.  And  it  is  precisely 
those  societies  whose  expansive  power  is  greatest  whose  social 
evolution  is  also  most  greatly  developed.  For,  as  Bagehot  has 
pointed  out,  the  most  difficult  and  momentous  step  in  the  history 
of  himian  development  has  been  taken  by  those  peoples  who, 
having,  in  spite  of  incredible  difficulties,  acquired  a  social  polity, 
nevertheless  possessed  sufficient  strength  not  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  subsequently  retarded  by  this  polity,  necessary  as  it  was 
in  primitive  times ;  and  who,  breaking  through  the  barriers  set 
up  by  this  polity,  entered  resolutely  upon  the  path  of  further 
progress  and  development.  Races  thus  capable  of  breaking 
with  the  past,  of  severing  themselves  from  an  iron  poUty  often 
centuries  old,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  races  of  undeniable 
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biological  superiority.  And  it  is  in  the  natoie  of  things  that 
such  superior  races  should  hold  in  bondage  those  inferior  races 
who  have  proved  themselves  incapable,  either  of  forming  a  polity 
at  all,  or  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  primitive  polity  onoe 
created,  which  acts  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  all  subse- 
quent emancipation. 

Thus,  though  the  need  of  expansion  be  inherent  in  all  races, 
as  it  is  inherent  in  life,  it  can  be  satisfied  only  by  those  which 
have  the  patoer  to  effect  that  satisfaction.  Under  the  actual 
conditions  of  existence  the  need  of  expansion,  inherent  in  the 
very  idea  of  life,  implies  conflict ;  and  it  is  through  conflict  that 
this  fundamental  law  of  life  is  realised.  The  races  who  aie 
capable  of  the  greatest  expansion  must  infallibly  realise  that 
expansion  at  the  expense  of  others  less  capable ;  and  thus,  if 
conflict  be  responsible  for  the  suffering  of  the  vanquished,  whose 
need  of  expansion  is  necessarily  restricted ;  it  is  responsible  also 
for  the  achievements  of  the  victors,  for  the  triimiphs  of  the 
himian  species,  apparently  so  glorious. 

Ill 

When  we  come  to  look  back  over  the  road  which  humanity  has 
trodden  up  till  now,  we  see  on  all  sides  the  wrecks  of  former 
civilisations  whose  sun  has  set,  and  whose  glory  once  filled  and 
overpowered  the  world.  The  greatest  of  ancient  civilisations, 
Persia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Carthage,  Athens,  Macedonia,  Romei 
have  gone.  Athens,  indeed,  has  left  in  its  art  and  in  its  philo- 
sophy, an  influence  which  will  not  die  as  long  as  mankind  exists ; 
and  our  modem  Western  civilisation  is  strongly  impregnated  by 
that^  Roman  culture,  to  which  we  owe  our  whole  political  and 
juridical  science.  But  these  vast  empires  have  none  the  less 
disappeared  in  the  conflict  with  other  nations.  As  Mr.  Benjamin 
Eidd  says  :  "  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  mind  fixed  on  a  single 
feature  of  man's  history — ^namely,  the  stress  and  strain  under 
which  his  development  proceeds.    His  societies,  like  the  indi- 
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viduals  comprising  them,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  product  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  exist — ^the  survivals  of  the 
fittest  in  the  rivalry  which  is  constantly  in  progress.  .  .  .  We 
watch  imiversal  paralysis  and  slow  decay  following  universal 
dominion  ;  and  even  before  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire 
in  476,  we  see  the  greater  part  of  Europe  being  once  more  slowly 
submerged  under  successive  waves  of  more  vigorous  humanity. 
From  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Visigoths  in 
376,  onwards  for  nearly  seven  centuries,  the  tide  of  conquest 
which  flowed  from  the  East  and  North  surges  backwards  and 
forwards  over  Europe,  making  its  influence  felt  to  almost  the 
extreme  Western  and  Southern  limits,  and  leaving  at  last,  when 
it  subsides,  a  new  deposit  of  humanity  overlying  the  peoples 
the  invaders  found  in  possession,  who  had  in  prehistoric  times 
similarly  superimposed  themselves  on  still  earlier  peoples."^ 

It  is  through  conflict,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  fundamental 
law  of  life — that  of  expansion — ^is  able  to  realise  itself.  And 
expansion  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  mere  expression  of  material 
desires.  We  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  just  as  individual 
and  social  activity  advance  in  parallel  evolution,  so  is  social 
evolution  the  highest  form  of  the  individual  desire  for  expansion. 
For  the  true  exponent  of  evolutionary  science  ideas  are  not 
inert  forms  of  the  mind,  but  conscious  forms  of  action.  The 
individual  begins  to  think  only  after  he  has  felt  and  laboured. 
That  thought  is  not  passive,  that  it  is  the  expression  of  our 
desires  and  of  our  aims,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  thought  has 
always  a  tendency,  when  it  has  attained  sufficient  strength,  to 
incarnate  itself  in  institutions  which  are  the  active  expressions 
of  a  nation's  Wille  zur  Mackt,  of  its  will  of  expansion.  As 
M.  Fouill6e  has  said :  ^'  Dans  la  sociologie  les  id6es-forces  sont 
I'expression  des  pens6es  61abor6es  par  Thumanit^  entiere.  .  .  . 
EUes  sont  done,  en  quelque  sorte,  des  formes  de  la  conscience 
sociale,  presentes  k  la  conscience  individuelle  comme  le  type  de 

1  B.  Kidd,  Sixial  Evolution,  pp.  44,  45. 
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biological  superiority.  And  it  is  in  the  natoie  of  things  that 
such  superior  races  should  hold  in  bondage  those  inferior  races 
who  have  proved  themselves  incapable,  either  of  forming  a  poUtj 
at  all,  or  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  primitive  polity  cmoe 
created,  which  acts  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  all  subse- 
quent emancipation. 

Thus,  though  the  need  of  expansion  be  inherent  in  all  races, 
as  it  is  inherent  in  life,  it  can  be  satisfied  only  by  those  which 
have  the  power  to  effect  that  satisfaction.  Under  the  actual 
conditions  of  existence  the  need  of  expansion,  inherent  in  the 
very  idea  of  life,  implies  conflict ;  and  it  is  through  conflict  thai 
this  fimdamental  law  of  life  is  realised.  The  races  who  are 
capable  of  the  greatest  expansion  must  infallibly  realise  that 
expansion  at  the  expense  of  others  less  capable ;  and  thus,  if 
conflict  be  responsible  for  the  suflering  of  the  vanquished,  whose 
need  of  expansion  is  necessarily  restricted ;  it  is  responsible  also 
for  the  achievements  of  the  victors,  for  the  triumphs  of  the 
human  species,  apparently  so  glorious. 

Ill 

When  we  come  to  look  back  over  the  road  which  humanity  has 
trodden  up  till  now,  we  see  on  all  sides  the  wrecks  of  former 
civilisations  whose  sun  has  set,  and  whose  glory  once  filled  and 
overpowered  the  world.  The  greatest  of  ancient  civilisations, 
Persia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Carthage,  Athens,  Macedonia,  Borne, 
have  gone.  Athens,  indeed,  has  left  in  its  art  and  in  its  philo- 
sophy, an  influence  which  will  not  die  as  long  as  mankind  exists ; 
and  our  modem  Western  civilisation  is  strongly  impr^nated  bj 
that^  Roman  culture,  to  which  we  owe  our  whole  political  and 
juridical  science.  But  these  vast  empires  have  none  the  less 
disappeared  in  the  conflict  with  other  nations.  As  Mr.  Benjamin 
Eidd  says  :  ^^  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  mind  fixed  on  a  single 
feature  of  man's  history — ^namely,  the  stress  and  strain  under 
which  his  development  proceeds.    His  societies,  like  the  indi* 
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viduals  comprising  them,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  product  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  exist — ^the  survivals  of  the 
fittest  in  the  rivalry  which  is  constantly  in  progress.  .  .  .  We 
watch  imiversal  paralysis  and  slow  decay  following  universal 
dominion  ;  and  even  before  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire 
in  476,  we  see  the  greater  part  of  Europe  being  once  more  slowly 
submerged  under  successive  waves  of  more  vigorous  humanity. 
From  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Visigoths  in 
376,  onwards  for  nearly  seven  centuries,  the  tide  of  conquest 
which  flowed  from  the  East  and  North  surges  backwards  and 
forwards  over  Europe,  making  its  influence  felt  to  almost  the 
extreme  Western  and  Southern  limits,  and  leaving  at  last,  when 
it  subsides,  a  new  deposit  of  humanity  overlying  the  peoples 
the  invaders  found  in  possession,  who  had  in  prehistoric  times 
similarly  superimposed  themselves  on  still  earlier  peoples."^ 

It  is  through  conflict,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  fundamental 
law  of  life — that  of  expansion — ^is  able  to  realise  itself.  And 
expansion  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  mere  expression  of  material 
desires.  We  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  just  as  individual 
and  social  activity  advance  in  parallel  evolution,  so  is  social 
evolution  the  highest  form  of  the  individual  desire  for  expansion. 
For  the  true  exponent  of  evolutionary  science  ideas  are  not 
inert  forms  of  the  mind,  but  conscious  forms  of  action.  The 
individual  begins  to  think  only  after  he  has  felt  and  laboured. 
That  thought  is  not  passive,  that  it  is  the  expression  of  our 
desires  and  of  our  aims,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  thought  has 
always  a  tendency,  when  it  has  attained  sufficient  strength,  to 
incarnate  itself  in  institutions  which  are  the  active  expressions 
of  a  nation's  Wille  zur  Mackt,  of  its  will  of  expansion.  As 
M.  Fouill6e  has  said :  ^'  Dans  la  sociologie  les  id6es-forces  sont 
I'expression  des  pens6es  61abor6es  par  I'humanite  entiere.  .  .  . 
EUes  sont  done,  en  quelque  sorte,  des  formes  de  la  conscience 
sociale,  presentes  k  la  conscience  individuelle  comme  le  type  de 

1  B.  Kidd,  Social  Evolviion,  pp.  U,  45. 
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not  less  certain,  though  it  may  be  less  obvious,  elsewhere.  The 
conditions  of  existence  cannot  really  have  had  any  rational 
sanction  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  during  that  prolonged 
period  when  societies  were  developed  under  stress  of  circum- 
stances on  a  military  footing. . . .  We  can  scarcely  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  future  did  not  concern  the  existing  mem- 
bers, and  that  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  these  societies, 
who  lived  and  suffered  in  subjection  to  the  dominant  class  which 
a  military  organisation  produced,  the  future  of  society,  or  even 
of  the  race,  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  compared  with 
the  actual  and  obvious  hardships  of  their  own  oppressed  con- 
dition in  the  present."  And,  again,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  to-day  in  our  Western  civilisation,  "the 
conclusion  appears  inevitable  that  to  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  the  so-called  lower  classes, . . .  the  conditions  under  v^hich 
they  live  and  work  are  still  without  any  rational  sanction.'*^ 
And,  further  on,  Mr.  Eidd  insists  on  the  fact  that  "  the  teaching 
of  reason  to  the  individual  must  always  be  that  the  present 
time  and  his  own  interests  therein  are  all-important  to  him.  Tet 
the  forces  which  are  working  out  our  development  are  primarily 
concerned,  not  with  these  interests  of  the  individual,  but  with 
those  of  the  race."  ^ 

From  these  considerations  Mr.  Kidd  draws  the  conclusion 
that,  if  he  consulted  his  reason  only,  man  would  put  a  stop  to 
these  conditions  of  conflict,  which,  if  they  ensure  the  survival  of 
the  stronger,  who  are  a  minority,  do  none  the  less  ensure  with 
equal  certainty  the  elimination,  or  quasi-elimination,  of  the 
weaker  or  less  flt,  who  are,  after  all,  a  majority  among  the  popula- 
tion at  any  given  moment.  And  Mr.  Eidd  believes  the  fimction  of 
religious  beliefs  to  be  the  combating  of  this  rational  tendency,  for 
the  greater  good  of  coming  generations,  and  of  the  race  as  a  whole. 

With  all  our  admiration  for  Mr.  Eidd's  work — and  he  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  sociological  science  for  having  been  the 
^  B.  Kidd,  Social  Evolution,  pp.  66-69.  >  75^ ,  p.  79. 
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first,  since  Auguste  Comte,  to  recognise  the  importance  and 
validity  of  the  religious  factor  in  social  life — ^we  are  unable 
entirely  to  follow  him  in  his  consideration  of  the  sanctions  for 
progress.  If  we  admit,  as  Mr.  Kidd  does,  that ''  the  forces  which 
are  working  out  our  development  are  primarily  concerned,  not 
with  the  interests  of  the  individual,  but  with  those  of  the  race  "; 
if,  in  a  word,  we  admit  that  the  conditions  of  existence  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  race  as  a  whole,  but  that  they  injuriously 
affect,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the  individual ;  it  seems  hard  to 
understand  why  religious  beliefs,  which  constitute  '^  an  ultra- 
rational  sanction  for  that  large  class  of  conduct  in  the  individual 
when  his  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  social  organism  are 
antagonistic,  and  by  which  the  former  are  rendered  subordinate 
to  the  latter  in  the  general  interests  of  the  evolution  which  the 
race  is  undergoing,"^  should  have  persisted  with  such  remark- 
able pertinacity  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  social  evolu- 
tion ;  why,  in  other  words,  the  individual  should  have  striven  to 
maintain,  and  should  have  clung  to,  a  system  whose  object  is  to 
provide  a  sanction  precisely  for  those  conditions  which  adversely 
affect  the  individual  as  such.  Finding  no  rational  sanction  for 
his  suffering,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  individual  should  have 
been  at  such  pains  to  discover,  all  the  same,  an  ultrarational 
sanction  for  it. 

Religion  does  not,  as  Mr.  Kidd  most  truly  says,  spring  from  the 
source  of  ^^  pure  reason  ";  it  has  its  foundations  deep  down  in 
the  sentiments  and  instincts  of  man,  in  that  obscure  and  often 
unconscious  self  which  lies  at  the  roots  of  our  whole  life.  But 
if  reason  does  not  justify  the  conditions  most  propitious  to  the 
evolution  of  the  race,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  that  which  is  deeper 
than  reason  should  justify  them.  If  the  evolution  which  the 
race  is  undergoing  is  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual, it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  instinct  of  the  individual, 
which  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  religious  belief,  seeking  to 

1  B.  Kidd,  Social  EvdtUion,  p.  105. 
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safeguard  this  evolution.  If  a  rational  sancticm  of  such  o(m- 
ditions  be  impossible,  why  should  an  ultrarational  sanction  be 
sought  for  to  cover  the  deficit  ? 

The  primordial  condition  of  life  in  this  present  phase  of  evdu- 
tion  is  conflict — conflict  which  is  necessitated  by  the  ccmstant 
tendency  of  organic  beings  to  produce  more  life  than  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  will  support.  This  primordial  condition  of 
life  is  at  the  same  time  the  expression  of  a  law  more  fundamental 
still — ^that  of  expansion.  Expansion  b^ets  c<mflict ;  and  this 
conflict  is  to  be  seen,  under  other  forms  perhaps,  but  with  equal 
intensity,  among  the  civilised  races  of  to-day,  as  much  as  amcmg 
the  uncivilised  races  of  former  ages.  Social  evolution,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  but  the  manifestation  of  this  universal  law  of 
expansion ;  individual  life  having  reached  a  certain  stage  of 
development,  its  further  expansion  can  no  longer  be  oNifined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  individual.  Whether  any  of  the 
primitive  tribes  existing  to-day  possess,  or  do  not  possess,  re- 
ligious beliefs  in  one  shape  or  another  is  still  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy among  ethnologists.  But,  whatever  be  the  issue  of  this 
somewhat  sterile  controversy,  the  point  which  we  maintain  is 
this :  that  religious  bdief  is  the  outcome  of  the  expansion  of  indi- 
vidua!  life,  which,  unable  any  longer  to  confine  itself  to  individual 
limits,  seeks  expression  in  an  ideal  which  transcends  the  individual. 
And  what  holds  good  of  religious  belief  holds  good  of  social 
evolution  generally,  and  of  all  the  traditions  and  institutions 
which  are  the  fruits  of  that  evolution. 

The  white  races  of  the  West,  in  their  irresistible  expansion, 
have  absorbed  many  of  the  inferior  races,  such  as  the  Red 
Indians,  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  the  Aborigines  of  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  whose  power  of  expansion  was  less  effective. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  witnessed  among  the  negroes  of  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America ;  where,  in  spite  of  the  pseudo- 
abolition  of  slavery  on  alleged  ethical  grounds,  this  degenerate 
race  is  dwindling  before  the  energetic  expansion  of  its  superior 
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rivals.  Mr.  Eidd  quotes,  not  without  hesitation,  Lecky's  tribute 
to  the  crusade  against  slavery  undertaken  by  the  British  race ; 
and  he  still,  apparently,  endeavours  to  believe  that  the  British 
race  are  more  "'  humanitarian  "  in  their  dealings  with  inferior 
races  than  are  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Russians,  or  any 
other  nation.  But  Mr.  Eidd  has  to  admit  that  this  humani- 
tarianism,  which  is  duly  extolled  both  in  and  out  of  season  as  a 
concession  to  the  Nonconformist  conscience,  has  not  prevented 
the  British  race  from  taking  more  than  its  due  share  in  the 
extirpation  of  inferior  races  with  which  it  has  come  into  conflict 
or  contact.  The  truth  is  that — notwithstanding  the  humani- 
tarian hjrpocrisy  peculiar  to  the  Nonconformist  conscience  and 
the  Aborigines  Protection  Society — ^the  British  race,  by  the  sheer 
force  of  its  expansive  power,  by  reason  of  its  genius  for  expan- 
sion, must  necessarily  eliminate  the  inferior  races  which  stand 
in  its  way.  Every  superior  race  in  history  has  done  the  same, 
and  was  obliged  to  do  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  unscientific, 
nothing  shows  a  deeper  ignorance  of  the  elementary  laws  of 
social  evolution,  than  these  absurd  agitations,  peculiar  to  the 
British  race,  against  the  elimination  of  inferior  races.  Grermany 
and  France  have  been  compelled  to  seize  difEerent  parts  of  the 
African  continent,  and  likewise  to  eliminate  the  previous  in- 
habitants. Fortunately  for  these  countries,  neither  are  blessed 
with  a  Nonconformist  conscience,  or  with  an  Aborigines  Protec- 
tion Society,  and  their  work  of  colonisatito  and  expansion  can 
thus  proceed  without  hindrance. 

Just  as  expansion  is  a  fundamental  law  of  life,  so  is  insati- 
ability its  corollary.  And  this  seems  to  us  the  reason  why, 
irrespective  of  rational  or  irrational  sanction,  it  is  impossible  to 
alter  those  essential  conditions  on  which  the  evolution  of  the 
race  depends.  The  individual  cannot  do  away  with  the  con- 
ditions which  govern  the  development  of  the  race ;  for  in  doing 
so  fie  iffould  do  atoay  with  himsdf.  It  may  be  replied  that  the 
labourers  of  to-day  have  no  interest  in  working  three  hours  a 
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day  longer  in  order  that  future  generations  may  obtain  sizpence 
a  day  extra  in  wages ;  or  that  the  races  eliminated  in  the  past 
had  no  interest  in  allowing  themselves  to  be  suppressed  at  the 
will  of  an  absolute  monarch,  as  in  France  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  Why  did  not  the  working  classes,  the  oppressed 
classes,  which  constituted  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
nation  under  Louis  XIV.,  obey  the  promptings  of  their  own 
interest  and  overthrow  the  regime  which  oppressed  them  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  reply,  because  these  classes,  althou^ 
in  the  majority,  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  consciousness  of  their 
own  power  of  expansion.  But,  secondly,  suppose  they  had  reached 
that  degree  of  consciousness ;  if  they  had  recognised  the  an- 
tagonism between  their  conditions  of  life  and  the  r^ime  under 
which  they  were  living,  what  would  have  happened  ?  Precisely 
what  did  happen  at  the  Revolution.  The  ohden  rigime  was 
overthrown,  and  a  new  regime  was  established,  the  conditicms  of 
which  were  essentially  identical  with  those  of  the  old  regime, 
the  bourgeoisie  being  merely  substituted  for  the  monarchy. 
And  such  has  been  the  result  of  every  revolution.  Eiach  class 
in  our  Western  civilisation  attains  its  zenith ;  the  maxims  of 
this  class  are  erected  into  universal  maxims,  possessing  univenal 
validity ;  but  the  expansive  power  of  another  class  develops  in 
its  turn,  and  overcomes  that  of  the  once  dominant  class.  The  con- 
ditions remain  the  same — expansion,  conflict,  and  insatiability. 

For,  let  it  be  remarked,  once  a  point  is  attained,  in  social  as 
in  individual  evolution,  that  point  is  soon  passed ;  and  the  very 
attainment  of  it  gives  rise  to  fresh  desires  and  fresh  ambitions ; 
so  that,  as  social  evolution  proceeds,  its  intensity  increases  by 
reason  of  this  non-fulfilment  of  desires.  Were  the  labouring 
classes  of  to-day  to  overthrow  the  economic  system,  thereby 
re-establishing,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  Socialist  economists, 
the  very  basis  of  society,  this  revolution  would  still  leave  human 
nature  unaffected.  Under  the  Socialist  system  expansion 
would  be  stiU  the  first  necessity  of  the  social  organism ;  and,  if 
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the  economic  basis  of  society  were  once  recast  and  remoulded,  the 
recasting  and  remoulding  would  themselves  become  the  starting- 
points  of  new  desires  and  new  ideals ;  new  horizons  would  be 
disclosed  by  the  very  disappearance  of  the  old  one. 

Thus,  though  it  be  true  in  a  sense  that  the  interests  of  the 
individual  are  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole ; 
the  statement,  though  due  to  so  eminent  a  sociologist  as  Mr. 
Eadd  has  shown  himself  to  be,  must,  nevertheless,  be  qualified. 
The  working  classes  of  to-day,  unjustly  treated  as  they  often 
are  by  the  mechanism  of  our  capitalist  system  of  production,  are 
unable  to  see  that  their  interests  coincide  with  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  race  in  general,  and  of  future  generations ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of  life  in  general,  as  they  pre- 
vail to-day — conditions  which  entail  conflict,  and  much  misery, 
and  much  suffering,  and  much  cruelty — are  the  only  possible 
conditions  of  life — at  all  events,  if  life  is  to  continue  under  its 
present  form. 

To  suppose  that  by  the  suppression  of  the  economic  contra- 
dictions of  to-day  the  conditions  of  life  will  be  altered,  that  the 
conflict  and  suffering  attendant  on  it  will  be  attenuated,  or  even 
abolished,  is  to  make  a  grave  error.  Granted  that  life  means 
expansion,  that  all  life  needs  expansion  for  its  very  continuance, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  conflicts  and  insatiability  attendant 
on  expansion  can  never  be  abolished  unless  all  life  ceases. 
Science  is  not  only  convinced  of  the  beneficence  of  conflict  for 
the  evolution  of  the  race ;  but  she  is  convinced  of  its  indispensable 
necessity. 

The  conditions  under  which  the]majority  live,  affirms  Mr.  Kidd, 
are  devoid  of  rational  sanction ;  for  the  reason  of  the  majority 
cannot  possibly  sanction  the  suflering  of  that  majority,  however 
beneficent  such  suffering  may  be  to  future  generations  ;  therefore, 
if  it  were  guided  only  by  reason,  the  majority  would  alter  these 
conditions  by  suppressing  them.  What  are  the  conditions  under 
which  the  majority  live  to-day  ?    Professor  Huxley,  who  was 
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certainly  not  prone  to  exaggeration,  wrote  fifteen  years  ago  that 
*'  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  population  of 
all  great  industrial  centres,  whether  in  this  or  other  countries, 
is  aware  that,  amidst  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  that  popu- 
lation, la  misire  reigns  supreme.  ...  I  take  it  to  be  a  mere 
plain  truth  that,  throughout  industrial  Europe,  there  is  not  t 
single  large  manufacturing  city  which  is  free  from  a  vast  mass  of 
people  whose  condition  is  exactly  that  described,  and  from  t 
still  greater  mass  who,  living  just  on  the  edge  of  the  social  swamp, 
are  liable  to  be  precipitated  into  it  by  any  lack  of  demand  bx 
their  produce.  And  with  every  addition  to  the  population  the 
multitude  already  sunk  in  the  pit  and  the  number  of  the  host 
sliding  towards  it  continually  increase."^  Is  it  to  the  interest 
of  this  mass  thus  to  live,  even  if  such  conditions  were  to  profit 
future  generations  (which  we  do  not  admit),  and  to  benefit  the 
evolution  of  society  in  general  ?  But  suppress  the  economic 
system  which  is  at  the  basis  of  all  this  misery,  decree  an  era  of 
practical  equality  and  no  conflict,  and  what  will  be  attained! 
In  the  long  run,  nothing.  Human  nature  is  stronger  than  any 
system,  because  it  is  human  nature  which  creates  that  system. 
And  human  nature  demands  expansion ;  it  is  never  satisfied ; 
its  insatiability  would  lead  it  to  overthrow  to-morrow  the  system 
which  it  erected  to-day.  As  it  must  expand  in  order  to  satisfy 
its  wants,  so  must  conflicts  surge  afresh;  and  the  new  regime 
would  soon  appear  to  those  living  under  it  as  the  old  regime 
appears  to  Socialist  economists  to-day. 

The  lesson  which  we  must  draw  from  these  facts  is  that,  if 
the  conditions  of  life  of  the  majority  at  any  given  period  are  in 
opposition  to  the  rational  dictates  of  that  majority,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  interests  of  the  race  as  a  whole ;  nevertheless,  they 
are  conditions  from  which  no  escape  is  possible  ;  for  the  conditions 
of  evolution  of  the  race  are  necessarily  the  conditions  of  evolution 
of  all  human  life.    And,  if  expansion  and  its  results,  conflict  and 

^  T.  H.  Huxley,  Social  Diseases  and  Worse  Remedies,  pp.  32,  33.    1891. 
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insatiability,  be  the  law  of  life,  these  must  of  necessity  embrace 
in  their  sphere  the  evolution  of  human  life,  and  consequently  of 
the  human  race.  It  follows  that  the  interests  of  the  majority  and 
the  interests  of  future  generations  are  both  included  in  the  same 
conditions  which  govern  all  organic  evolution.  The  present 
system  may  be  abolished,  and  a  new  system,  based  on  the 
teachings  of  Socialism,  nay,  of  Anarchism,  may  be  introduced ; 
but  not  all  the  artificial  protection  of  the  feeble,  not  all  the 
artificial  attempts  to  suppress  the  conflict  which  has  as  its  result 
the  victory  of  the  stronger,  can  prevent  human  nature  from 
manifesting  itself.  Wherever  life  is,  there  must  also  be  expansion, 
and  expansion  implies  both  conflict  and  insatiability.  So  that 
the  conflict  must  ever  arise  anew  in  response  to  new  desires, 
which,  in  turn,  are  but  forms  of  expansion. 

And  if,  at  any  given  moment,  the  oppressed  majority  do  not 
rise  in  revolt  and  do  away  with  the  prevailing  conditions  of 
existence,  this  is  solely  because  the  expansive  force  of  that 
majority  has  not  attained  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  power  to  be 
able  to  cope  with  that  of  the  dominant  party.  Certainly  we  are 
in  favour  of  the  conditions  of  social  evolution  being  such,  that 
the  greatest  liberty  possible  be  afforded  to  all  the  contending 
forces  to  attain  their  maximum  of  expansion  ;  and  our  criticism 
of  the  existing  state  of  things  is  based  precisely  on  the  fact  that 
it  thwarts  the  expansion  of  forces  whose  development  would  be 
of  benefit  to  the  social  organism  as  a  whole.  But  for  any 
majority  to  attempt  to  alter  the  fimdamental  laws  to  which  all 
human  evolution  is  subject  would  be  folly.  The  sanction  for 
conflict  may  not  be  rational ;  it  is  neither  rational  nor  ultra- 
rational  :  it  is  a  sanction  which  is  contained  in  the  unalterable 
and  fundamental  conditions  of  existence  itself. 

Thus,  it  will  appear  that  our  view  of  the  function  of  religious 
beliefs  in  social  evolution  is  not  that  of  Mr.  Eidd.  We  do  not 
regard  these  beliefs  as  an  ultrarational  sanction  for  conditions 
implied  in  the  conditions  of  life  itself — conditions  whose  very 
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sanction  is  life,  since  they  are  inseparable  from  life.  But  we 
thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Kidd  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
sociological  role  of  religions  belief ;  and  we  think,  with  him,  that 
to  inform  as  that  religious  beliefs  are  derived  from  a  primitiye 
belief  in  ghosts  and  the  life  of  the  dead  is  to  tell  ns  nothing. 
Herbert  Spencer's  exposition  of  the  genesis  of  religions  belief 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Sociology  is,  and  will  remain,  <me  of  &e 
masterpieces  of  the  human  intellect ;  but,  nevertheless,  great 
is  the  pity  that  Spencer  did  not  even  think  it  necessary,  in 
treating  of  the  principles  of  sociology,  to  give  us  any  information 
as  to  the  role  played  by  religious  beliefs,  not  only  in  the  past, 
but  to-day.  The  origin  of  a  belief  tells  us  nothing  as  to  its 
sociological  role,  as  to  its  fimction  in  social  life.  Mr.  Kidd  has 
filled  in  this  lacuna  in  Herbert  Spencer's  work ;  but  we  will 
glance  at  this  important  subject  in  a  later  chapter,  merely  re- 
marking that,  although  we  are  unable  wholly  to  accept  Mr. 
Kidd's  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  social  function  of 
religious  beliefs,  we  none  the  less  admire  the  great  service  he 
has  rendered  in  recalling  this  function  of  religion  to  the  notice 
of  sociologists ;  who,  since  Auguste  Comte,  have  been  more  and 
more  inclined  to  neglect  what  is  undoubtedly  a  most  important 
factor  in  our  social  life. 


Note  on  Overpopulation  and  Social  Misery. 

We  have  said  that  reproduction  beyond  the  possible  conditions  of  exist- 
once  is  essential  to  progress.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  we  are 
in  favour  of  unchecked  multiplication  of  the  human  species ;  but  it  is 
necessary  here  to  define  our  meaning  more  explicitly. 

The  remarks  we  have  already  made  concerning  the  undue  multiplica- 
tion of  enfeebled  organisms  will  give  the  clue  to  our  position.  Reproduc- 
tion beyond  the  possible  conditions  of  existence  is  essential  to  progress,  and 
an  indispensable  condition  of  it,  provided  free  play  be  allowed  to  natural 
selection  for  eliminating  the  unfit  elements.  Excessive  reproduction  is 
beneficial  in  that  it  provides  for  the  action  of  selection.  If  the  conditions 
are  so  altered  as  to  allow  of  excessive  reproduction,  while  diminishing  the 
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force  of  the  selective  agencies  which  operate  the  elimination  of  the  unfit, 
such  excessive  reproduction  may  become  an  unmixed  evil. 

Such,  however,  appears  undoubtedly  to  be  the  case  in  Western  civilisa- 
tion to-day.  The  reproduction  of  the  lower  classes  in  all  populous  centres 
is  certainly  excessive,  and  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  available  amount 
of  light,  space,  and  fresh  air.  If  free  play  were  allowed  to  those  selective 
agencies  which  mercilessly  operate  the  elimination  of  the  unfit,  such  as 
plague,  disease,  drink,  crime,  and  prostitution,  we  might  expect  to  see  a 
large  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  biologically  and  socially  worthless ; 
and  we  might  likewise  expect  to  see  a  large  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
biologicaUy  and  socially  fit.  Our  civilisation  is,  however,  constantly 
opposing  new  forces  to  the  action  of  these  selective  agencies.  Great 
efifortfi  are  constantly  being  made  to  combat  drink,  to  reform  the  juvenile 
criminal,  to  rescue  the  prostitute,  and  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  tuberculous 
or  sjrphilitic  child  ;  but  much  of  this  work  is  rendered  useless  by  the  neglect 
to  take  two  measures  which  should  form  the  indispensable  corollary  of 
all  plans  for  social  regeneration.  These  measures  should  be  (1)  to  check 
the  multiplication  of  biologically  and  morally  degenerate  persons ;  (2)  to 
check  the  multiplication  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

It  is  doubtless  an  excellent  thing  to  endeavour  to  reform  the  drunkard 
and  the  criminal,  and  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  invalid ;  but  unless  these 
e£fortfi  have  as  a  corollary  the  checking  of  the  reproduction  of  diseased 
elements,  they  must  necessarily  remain  more  or  less  sterile.  The  vice  of 
the  drunkard  is  cured  ;  the  youthful  criminal  is  taught  honest  work,  thanks 
to  a  salutary  change  of  environment ;  improved  therapeutics  enable  the 
tuberculous  child  to  attain  maturity — all  this  is  admirable  as  far  as  it 
goes.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  changed  social  environment 
can  sometimes  exercise  an  influence  sufficiently  strong  to  check  vicious 
habits  and  to  repress  anti-social  tendencies — as  in  the  case  of  the  dnmkard 
or  the  criminal — ^it  is  powerless  to  influence  the  germ-plasm ;  and  the 
reformed  drunkard  or  criminal  remains  physically  degenerate ;  his  bodily 
constitution  cannot  rid  itself  of  inherent  and  hereditary  stigmates.^    If 

^  Of  course,  all  hope  of  reforming  the  bom  criminal  is  vain ;  and  it  is 
equally  vain  to  endeavour  to  make  the  habitual  criminal  an  honest  man. 
The  only  category  of  criminals  whom  it  is  possible  to  educate  is  the  category 
of  occasional  criminals ;  but  much  can  also  be  done  for  the  children  of 
habitual  criminals  by  removing  them  from  their  surroundings.  The 
classification  of  criminals  as  bom  criminals,  habitual  criminals,  and  occa- 
sional criminals,  is  that  of  Professor  Ferri  {La  Sociologie  Crimineile^  Paris, 
1906).  It  is  based  on  the  degree  of  predominance  within  each  category  of 
those  specific  anthropological  and  psychological  characters  peculiar  to 
ihe  criminal  type,  and  which  have  been  studied  so  exhaustively  by  Pro- 
fessor Lombroso  in  his  monumental  work,  VHomme  Crimind  (Paris, 
second  edition,  1895).     But  if  the  bom  criminal  ccumot  be  reformed,  he 
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we  enable  him  to  reprodace  his  kind,  the  work  will  have  to  be  leoom- 
menoed  in  the  next  generation,  and  no  profit  whatever  will  have  accnied 
to  society. 

Thus,  altroifon,  as  it  is  practised  to-day,  does  far  more  harm  than  good. 
If  society  is  to  be  rid  of  its  most  undesirable  dements,  we  must  do  one  of 
two  things :  either  we  must  allow  free  play  to  the  action  of  such  selective 
agencies  as  tend  to  eliminate  unfit  organisms ;  or,  if  we  diminish  the  aotkn 
of  these  agencies,  we  must  take  other  measures  with  a  view  to  ensuring 
an  identical  result.  Such  measures,  as  we  have  seen,  consist  in  putting  a 
check  on  reproduction.  But  altruism  as  it  is  practised  to-day  does  none 
of  these  things :  it  diminishes  the  action  of  selection,  and  takes  no  counter- 
vailing measures.  Its  inevitable  consequence  must  thus  be  an  eventual 
increase  of  the  diseased  elements  of  society. 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  all  the  populous  centres  of  Western  Europe 
and  America  to-day  are  such  as  to  render  exceedingly  problematical  soj 
attempt  to  permanently  reorganise  the  moral  and  material  wellue  of 
society  without  a  preliminary  check  on  the  reproduction  of  the  lower 
classes.  As  Professor  Huxley  has  said,  la  mtadre  reigns  suprane  amcMig  a 
large  and  ever-increasing  body  of  the  population  of  all  great  cities  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  populous  districts  of  large  towns  are  in 
admirable  recruiting  -  ground  for  plague  and  disease,  for  crime  sod 
pauperism,  for  drink  and  debauch.  And  the  remedies  which  have  been 
tried  are  like  drops  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One  remedy  alone  csn  be 
efiicacious,  and  that  is  to  check  the  multiplication  alike  of  the  class  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder  and  of  the  still  larger  mass  of  people 
on  the  brink  of  the  ab3r8s,  ready  to  fall  into  it  at  any  moment  if,  through 
any  unforeseen  cause,  there  should  be  no  demand  for  their  produce.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  social  classes  is  in  inverse 
ratio   to   their   value   and   fitness.^    Foresight  and    prudence  are  con- 


must  be  eliminated.  It  is  not  enough  to  eliminate  the  individual;  it 
should  be  our  aim  to  eliminate  the  race,  and  this  can  only  be  done  hj 
putting  an  effective  check  on  reproduction. 

Professor  Maudsley  has  expressed  the  belief  that  when  our  kno^edge 
of  crime  and  its  causes  has  become  greater  we  shall  be  actuated  by  more 
benignant  sentiments  towards  the  criminal,  whom  we  will  consider  in  the 
light  of  an  irresponsible  person  {Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease^  p  S5). 
We  entirely  agree  that  all  those  sentiments  of  hostility  towards  the  cnminsl 
which  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  crime  is  the  spontaneous  outcome 
of  misguided  free  will  are  wholly  irrational ;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
criminological  science  to  modify  the  metaphysical  conception  of  free 
will.  But  we  must  beware  of  letting  benignant  sentiments  override  the 
necessities  of  social  defence.  If  the  criminal  ia  irresponsible,  he  is  none 
the  less  a  danger  for  society. 

*  See  above,  II.,  Chapter  IV. 
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spiouously  lacking  among  the  lower  social  classes,  who  multiply  and 
reproduce  themselves  without  the  smaUest  regard  to  ultimate  results. 

It  is  evident  that  the  baa-fonds  of  our  great  cities  will  never  be  cleansed 
so  long  as  the  rate  of  multiplication  among  the  lower  classes  remains  what 
it  is.  As  things  now  stand,  to  allow  free  play  to  the  action  of  those 
selective  agencies  of  which  we  have  spoken  might  result  in  the  purchasing 
of  ultimate  benefits  at  too  high  a  present  price ;  and,  in  any  case,  such  a 
policy  would  run  counter  to  the  deepest  moral  instincts  of  civilised 
humanity.  There  remains  but  one  altmnative:  a  check  on  the  rate  of 
multiplication  of  the  lower  classes.  Excessive  reproduction,  as  we  have 
said,  is  indispensable  under  normal  conditions ;  but  there  are  abnormal 
conditions  under  which  it  may  be  a  curse.  As  Professor  Marshall  has 
said :  "  An  increase  of  population  accompanied  by  an  equal  increase  in 
the  material  sources  of  enjoyment  and  aids  to  production  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  more  than  proportionate  increase  in  the  aggregate  income  of 
enjoyment  of  all  kinds,  provided,  firstly,  an  adequate  supply  of  raw 
produce  can  be  obtained  without  great  difficulty,  and,  secondly,  there 
is  no  such  overcrowding  as  causes  physical  and  moral  vigour  to  be  im- 
paired by  the  want  of  fresh  air  and  light  and  of  healthy  and  joyous  recrea- 
tion for  the  young.*' ^  Far  from  the  conditions  stipulated  by  Professor 
Marshall  being  fulfilled,  the  very  opposite  is  the  case.  Overcrowding, 
with  all  the  evils  it  entails — disease,  immorality,  drunkenness,  the  sapping 
of  bodily  and  mental  vigour — ^is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  populous 
districts  of  every  important  city  of  Western  civilisation. 

And  these  evils  will  not  appreciably  diminish  in  intraisity  until  the 
ezoeasive  reproduction  of  the  lower  classes  is  checked.  The  weU-meaning 
theorist  who  goes  to  the  masses  and  impresses  on  them  the  importance  of 
rearing  a  numerous  progeny  is  doing  a  mischievous  work.  There  is  a 
duty  still  more  fundamental  than  that  of  the  mere  rearing  of  offspring : 
there  is  the  duty  of  rearing  offspring  under  such  conditions  as  will  enable 
that  offspring  to  grow  and  flourish.  This  primary  duty  is  ignored  by  the 
mass  which  seeks  only  the  satisfaction  of  individual  physical  wants ;  and 
which  neglects  the  deplorable  social  consequences  of  this  thoughtless 
egoism. 

Elxoessive  egoism  and  neglect  of  social  consequences  are  the  results  of 
the  lack  of  development  of  social  feeling  among  the  masses ;  and  social 
feeling  is  not  developed  among  the  mass,  because  the  actual  organisation 
of  society  is  defective.  Society  does  not  control  the  actions  of  its  mem- 
bers sufficiently,  because  society  lacks  integration.  The  masses  are  not 
oooflcioas  of  any  solidarity  between  their  class  interests  and  the  wider 
^iterests  of  society  as  a  whole.  Social  responsibility  is  an  unknown  factor, 
lor  the  social  force  of  the  masses  is  too  small  to  allow  of  the  formation  of 

^  Pfinciplta  of  Economical  p.  400. 
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a  reserve,  bo  to  speak ;  and  the  sense  of  social  responsibility  must  have  its 
origin  in  a  surplus  of  social  force  which  is  pat  aside  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations.  Here,  again,  we  oome  to  reoognise  the  urgent  neoesnt^ 
of  reorganising  society  on  the  basis  of  principles  oapaUe  of  ensuring 
adequate  social  integration. 

It  is  especially  in  France  that  an  anti-Malthusian  crusade  has  been 
preached  in  recent  years.  But  the  sociologist  can  have  no  qnnpathy  with 
a  crusade  which  endeavours  to  reconcile  two  contradicting  principlei: 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  proposed  to  remedy  existing  evils ;  and,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  the  proposed  remedy  does  but  aggravate  the  present  state  of 
afiFairs.  The  sociologist,  looking  deeper  into  the  causes  that  ptoduoe 
the  degeneracy  of  the  lower  classes,  has  the  right  to  say  to  the  anti-Mai- 
thusian  apostle :  "  In  advocating  increased  multiplication  of  the  masssB, 
you  are  aiming  unconsciously  at  the  increase  of  misery  under  all  its  aspects 
— ^physiological  misery,  moral  misery,  and  economic  misery.  You  an 
encouraging  lack  of  foresight  and  heedlessness  of  ultimate  consequenoea. 
Your  apostleship,  if  successful,  must  result  in  overcrowding  stiU  farther 
districts  already  sccmdalously  overcrowded  ;  it  must  deprive  those  already 
in  existence  of  the  insufficient  space  and  fresh  air  which  is  already  their 
lot,  and  it  must  condemn  future  generations  to  still  more  terrible  exigaity ; 
its  results  must  thus  inevitably  be  to  sap  what  little  remains  of  hope  and 
vigour  among  the  classes  which  you  propose  to  benefit.'*  Such  a  cmsade 
will  not  achieve  social  regeneration ;  it  will  but  hasten  social  degeneracy. 

Far  from  advocating  increased  multiplication  of  the  classes  on  the 
margin  of  society,  we  should  courageously  advocate  abstinence.  But  it 
is  entirely  useless  to  expect  this  sacrifice  of  immediate  individual  happiness 
to  ultimate  social  welfare  until  the  masses  are  convinced  of  the  moral 
necessity  of  such  a  sacrifice — ^until  social  solidarity  has  become  something 
more  of  a  reality,  something  more  than  a  mere  theoretical  fiction.  Under- 
lying every  great  social  problem  we  find  a  moral  problem ;  and  at  eveiy 
step  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  imperative  necessity  of  a  supra- 
rational  principle  capable  of  co-ordinating  all  the  activities  of  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  composing  society,  and  guiding  them  towards  the 
realisation  of  a  common  aim.  In  a  society  dominated  by  the  philosophy 
of  materialism  solidarity  can  never  be  realised ;  even  as  the  individual  is 
an  aim  unto  himself,  so  must  the  interest  of  each  class  appear  paramount, 
and  the  interest  of  society  as  a  whole  merely  secondary.  The  masses  who 
toil  will  never  interest  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  society  so  long  as  the 
economic  contradictions  of  our  time  are  not  rendered  less  flagrantly 
unjust ;  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  a  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  society, 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are,  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name,  shareholders  in  that  society ;  and  this  will  never 
be  the  case  so  long  as  they  see  unbridled  extravagance  and  thriftlessness 
alongside  of  such  physiological  cmd  moral  misery  as  we  see  to-day.    VdoD* 
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tary  abstinence  from  multiplication  beyond  a  certain  limit  can  alone 
effectually  reduce  this  misery  and  promote  greater  happiness — ^physio- 
logical €knd  moral — among  the  masses.  But  to  obtain  this  abstinence  we 
must  reorganise  our  social  life  cmd  our  social  ideals.^ 

^  Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  in  his  Cry  of  the  Outctuis,  has  well 
expressed  what  must  undoubtedly  be  the  sentiments  of  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  ladder  when  appeal  is  made  to  them  to-day  in  the 
name  of  principles  which  they  cannot  understand;  cmd  he  has  given  a 
remarkably  vivid  description  of  the  state  of  affairs  which  an  abnormal 
growth  of  the  economic  at  the  expense  of  other  social  factors  has  brought 
about: 

"  Ye,  whose  meat  is  sweet, 
And  your  wine-cup  red. 
Us  beneath  your  feet 
Hunger  grinds  as  wheat. 
Grinds  to  make  you  bread. 

"  Ye  whose  night  is  bright 
With  soft  rest  and  heat. 
Clothed  like  day  with  light. 
Us  the  naked  n^t 
Slays  from  street  to  street. 

How  shall  we  as  ye. 
Though  ye  bid  us,  pray  ? 
Though  you  call,  can  we 
Hear  you  call,  or  see. 
Though  you  show  us  day  7" 


K 


Obviouslyy  as  long  as  such  social  conditions  as  these  prevail  all  hope  of 
social  solidarity  must  be  vain.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  as  long  as 
idigion  is  not  a  vivifying  social  principle,  permeating  all  ranks  of  society, 
exercising  real  cmd  tangible  influence  on  social  life  and  work,  it  will  be 
incapable  of  making  itself  understood  of  the  masses  of  the  population. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

CONCLUDING   REMARKS 

We  have  endeavoured,  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  to  examine 
the  conditions  actually  prevalent  in  society,  with  the  object  of 
judging  of  the  fitness  of  our  social  state  from  a  biological  as  well 
as  from  a  sociological  point  of  view.  We  have  examined  the 
occurrence  of  suicide,  of  insanity  and  alcoholism,  and  of  syphilis, 
considered  as  social  factors.  We  have,  further,  glanced  at  some 
of  the  conditions  brought  about  by  modem  civilisation,  such  m 
militarism,  the  unequal  birth-rate  among  the  difierent  classes 
of  the  population,  and  the  general  altruistic  tendency  of  social 
evolution — the  tendency  toward  an  altruism  which,  in  its  anxiety 
to  prevent  a  relatively  small  amount  of  necessary  sufEering 
among  the  living,  is  likely  to  produce  an  enormous  amount  of 
suffering  among  the  generations  to  come.  And,  finally,  we  con- 
sidered the  nature  of  the  force  which  underlies  social  evolution 
in  general.  This  force  Mr.  Benjamin  Eidd  has  defined  as  ethical ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  consider  it  to  be  none  other  than  the  force 
of  expansion  inherent  in  life,  which  seeks  ever  higher  and  more 
complete  expression.  Of  this  fundamental  force  the  religions 
themselves  are  a  result. 

Our  considerations  do  not,  we  think,  tend  to  justify  the  some- 
what exaggerated  optimism  with  which  Mr.  Kidd  seems  to 
regard  the  progress  of  the  altruistic  tendency  of  social  evolution. 
Altruism  plays,  after  all,  a  very  limited  role  in  modem  life; 
but  where  it  does  enter,  it  has,  in  great  measure,  misunderstood 
its  duty.     Instead  of  seeking  to  extirpate  diseased  living  genera- 
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tions,  in  the  interests  of  the  race  which  is  to  come  after  us,  every 
resource  of  applied  science  is  devoted  to  prolonging  the  life  of 
weak  and  biologically  useless  persons,  thus  permitting  their 
reproduction ;  the  result  we  have  seen  in  the  decrease  of  the  rate 
of  juvenile  mortality  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  mortality  of 
persons  of  forty-five  and  upwards — ^that  is  to  say,  the  result 
of  this  mistaken  altruism  is  to  permit  of  a  greater  number  of 
persons  attaining  the  age  of  marriage  who,  under  natural  con- 
ditions, would  be  eliminated  by  reason  of  their  inherent  con- 
stitutional weakness  before  reaching  maturity.  Under  existing 
conditions  these  are  allowed  to  artificially  prolong  their  life,  and 
to  beget  fresh  generations  of  weaklings.  The  supposed  tendency 
of  altruistic  culture — ^that  tendency  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Elidd,  constitutes  its  special  value,  namely,  the  subordination 
of  the  interests  of  the  individual  to  the  interests  of  the  race — ^is 
certainly,  in  this  concrete  case,  very  hard  to  discover.  Rather 
does  it  seem  that  altruism,  in  the  limited  sphere  assigned  to  it, 
tends  to  preserve  the  useless  individual  at  the  expense  of  the 
race ;  and  to  mitigate  a  relatively  small  amount  of  actual  suffer- 
ing at  the  expense  of  much  greater  suffering  in  the  future.  If 
Mr.  Kidd  were  to  glance  at  the  tables  of  relative  mortality  at 
different  ages,  as  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General, 
could  he  maintain  that  the  tendency  of  our  ethical  culture  is  to 
subordinate  the  interests  of  the  individual  to  the  interests  of 
the  race  in  the  future  ?  ^ 

But  are  the  ethical  influences  which  Ifr.  Kidd  sees  at  the  basis 
of  our  Western  civilisation  in  reality  so  potent  as  he  supposes 
them  to  be  ?  Do  they  really  constitute  the  force  which  is  moving 
the  civilised  world  ?    In  a  remarkable  chapter  on  ''  Modem 

^  ''  In  the  process  of  evolution  through  which  we  have  passed,  the  main 
function  of  that  ethical  movement  on  which  our  civilisation  is  founded 
has  been,  in  the  first  place,  to  provide  the  sanctions  necessary  to  secure  the 
Continued  subordination  of  the  interests  of  the  self-assertive  individual 
to  the  larger  interests  of  society"  {vide  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  Social 
^voltaion,  p.  240). 

25—2 
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Socialism/'  Mr.  Kidd  speaks  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
effected  in  the  conditions  of  the  woddng  classes  during  die 
last  centuries ;  and  he  quotes  statistics  which  show,  among 
other  things,  that  whereas  the  national  debt  of  France  has 
doubled  from  1869  to  1881,  the  holders  have  quadrupled,  and 
that,  notably,  the  number  of  holders  of  small  bonds  tends  to 
greatly  increase.^    This  is  doubtless  the  case.    We  can  go  forthtt, 
and  quote  some  figures  relating  to  the  distribution  of  weaMi 
in  England,  furnished  by  Bernstein,  the  distinguished  Germin 
sociologist  of  socialistic  views,  in  a  very  interesting  book,  wfaidi 
refutes  some  of  the  errors  of  Earl  Marx  and  of  his  orthodox 
disciples  to-day.'    In  1851,  according  to  Bernstein,  the  number 
of  families  in  possession  of  an  income  of  £150  to  £1,000  wu 
300,000 ;  in  1881  the  number  of  families  in  possession  of  inoomoB 
varying  from  a  minimum  of  £150  to  a  maximum  of  £1,000  wis 
990,000.    In  Prussia,  according  to  Bernstein,  in  the  period  from 
1876-90,  the  number   of  incomes  varying  between  £100  and 
£1,000  increased  in  the  proportion  of  31*52  per  cent.  (582,034 
against  442,534).    During  this  same  period  the  total  number  of 
taxable  persons  increased  only  in  the  proportion  of  20*56  per 
cent.     The  same  phenomenon  is  witnessed  in  Saxony.     And 
Bernstein   concludes   that    ''if  the   action   and   prospects  of 
Social  Democracy  are  dependent  on  the  reduction  of  the  numbers 
of  the  proprietary  class,  the  former  could  comfortably  difl- 
appear.    But  the  contrary  is  true.    The  prospects  of  Socisl 
Democracy  do  not  depend  on  the  reduction,  but  on  the  increase, 
of  social  wealth."    M.   Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  commenting  on 
Bernstein's  criticisms,  writes :  "  While  we  leave  Bernstein  his 
classifications  and  his  qualifications,  notably  the  qualification  of 
proprietor  applied  to  every  one  possessing  a  minimum  revenue  of 
£300,  we  must  note  that  the  figures  which  he  borrows  from  the 

1  B  Kidd,  op.  cU.,  p.  226. 

'  E.    Bernstein,    Soctalisme   Theorique    ei   SodaldemocrcUie   PraUquit 
pp.  81  ff.    Paris,  Stock,  1900. 
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statistical  returns  concerning  the  income-tax  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony  are  absolutely  decisive  against  the  thesis  of  Marx,  which 
proclaims  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  middle  classes  and 
the  increasing  pauperism  of  the  masses.''^ 

But  this  increase  of  social  wealth  which  we  observe  in  Great 
Britain,  in  France,  in  Grermany,  and  which  we  should  doubtless 
notice  also  in  the  United  States  if  we  had  reliable  statistics  to 
hand,  need  not  necessarily  be  taken  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of 
ethical  influences.^  Because  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
well  o£E  is  proportionately  greater  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago  ; 
because  the  standard  of  life  among  the  masses  of  the  people  has 
been  raised;  it  by  no  means  follo¥rs  that  altruistic  tendencies 
have  therefore  been  at  work  with  that  degree  of  force  and 
universality  which  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  assigns  to  them.  The 
increase  of  social  wealth  may,  with  greater  probability,  be 
ascribed  to  the  working  of  forces  wholly  unethical  in  their  nature  ; 
and  if  we  desire  to  ascribe  this  development  primarily  to  the 
operation  of  ethical  forces,  we  may  with  at  least  equal  justice 
ascribe  it  to  egoistic  as  to  altruistic  influences.    For  what  has 

^  P.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Lt  CoUedivisme :  Examen  critique  du  Nouveau 
Sociali&mey  p.  480  (Paris,  4th  edition,  1903).  The  whole  of  this  valuable 
work,  and  especially  the  latter  part — pp.  456-626 — should  be  studied  with 
careful  attention. 

'  Nevertheless,  despite  the  figures  given  by  Bernstein  respecting  the 
increase  of  the  proprietary  classes  in  England,  it  remains  a  fact  that  the 
inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  that  country  is  more  pronounced 
than  it  is  elsewhere.  The  altruistic  influences  of  which  Mr.  Kidd 
speaks  have  not  made  themselves  as  yet  manifest  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  shape  of  a  more  equal  repartition  of  social  riches,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  figures  given  below.  It  is  incontestable,  as  Bernstein  cmd 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  and  also  the  late  Lord  Gk)schen  (c/.  Journal  of  the 
Ro^  Statistical  Society,  1887,  pp.  581,  612),  have  observed,  that 
the  number  of  shareholders,  of  taxable  revenues  and  of  assurance 
policies,  has  been  constantly  and  uninterruptedly  on  the  increase  since 
1875.  But  this  fact  has  not  resulted  in  a  levelling  of  class  difiFerences, 
and  the  alleged  altruism  of  society  in  Great  Britain  appears  to  find 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  economic  inequalities  to  which  the  following 
figures  bear  witness. 

M.  Jacques  Bardoux,  in  a  recent  important  work  on  England,  gives  us 
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SocialisiD,"  Hr.  Eidd  speaks  of  the  progieaa  which  hu  bea 
effected  in  the  condiUona  of  the  working  classes  dniing  tb 
last  centuries ;  and  be  qnotes  statistics  which  show,  taon 
other  things,  that  wheieae  the  national  debt  of  Fiance  fan 
doubled  from  1869  to  1881,  the  holders  have  quadrupled,  ui 
that,  notably,  the  number  of  holders  of  small  bonds  tendi  ts 
greatly  increase.^  This  is  doubtless  the  case.  We  can  go  foitliB, 
and  quote  some  figures  relating  to  the  diatributioa  of  imHi 
in  England,  furnished  by  Bernstein,  the  diatinguished  OennB 
sociologist  of  socialistic  views,  in  a  very  interesting  book,  irioA 
refutes  some  of  the  errors  of  Earl  Marx  and  of  his  orthoda 
disciples  to-day.*  In  1861,  according  to  Bernstein,  the  numbe 
of  famihes  in  possession  of  an  income  of  £150  to  £1,000  «ii 
300,000 ;  in  1881  the  number  of  families  in  possession  of  tncomei 
varying  from  a  minimum  of  £150  to  a  maximum  of  £1,000  ni 
990,000.  In  Prussia,  according  to  Bernstein,  in  the  period  from 
1876-90,  the  nmnber  of  incomes  varying  between  £100  and 
£1,000  increased  in  the  proportion  of  31-52  per  cent.  (582,034 
against  442,S34).  Daring  this  same  period  the  total  number  of 
taxable  persons  increased  only  in  the  proportion  of  2056  p« 
cent.  The  same  phenomenon  is  witnessed  in  Saxony,  And 
Bernstein  concludes  that  "  if  the  action  and  prospects  (^ 
Social  Democracy  are  dependent  od  the  reduction  of  the  numben 
of  the  proprietary  class,  the  former  could  comfortably  difr 
appear.  But  the  contrary  is  true.  The  prospects  of  Sodil 
Democracy  do  not  depend  on  the  reduction,  but  on  the  increase, 
of  social  wealth."  M.  Paul  Leroy-BeauUeu,  commentiiig  on 
Bernstein's  criticisms,  writes  :  "  While  we  leave  Bernstein  hit 
classificationB  and  his  qualifications,  notably  the  qualificatioii  <i 
•proprietor  AppMed  to  everyone  possessing  a  minimum  revonosof 
£300,  we  must  note  that  the  figures  which  he  borrows  from  tb 

1  B  Kidd,  op.  cit.,  p.  226. 
*  B.    Bemstein,    Socialume   Thcortqi 
pp.  Rl  ff.    Pftria,  Stock,  190a 
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Statistical  returns  concerning  the  income-tax  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony  are  absolutely  decisive  against  the  thesis  of  Marx,  which 
proclaims  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  middle  classes  and 
the  increasing  pauperism  of  the  masses."  ^ 

But  this  increase  of  social  wealth  which  we  observe  in  Great 
Britain,  in  France,  in  Grermany,  and  which  we  should  doubtless 
notice  also  in  the  United  States  if  we  had  reliable  statistics  to 
hand,  need  not  necessarily  be  taken  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of 
ethical  influences.^  Because  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
well  o£E  is  proportionately  greater  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago  ; 
because  the  standard  of  life  among  the  masses  of  the  people  has 
been  raised;  it  by  no  means  follows  that  altruistic  tendencies 
have  therefore  been  at  work  with  that  degree  of  force  and 
universality  which  Ifr.  Benjamin  Eidd  assigns  to  them.  The 
increase  of  social  wealth  may,  with  greater  probability,  be 
ascribed  to  the  working  of  forces  wholly  unethical  in  their  nature  ; 
and  if  we  desire  to  ascribe  this  development  primarily  to  the 
operation  of  ethical  forces,  we  may  with  at  least  equal  justice 
ascribe  it  to  egoistic  as  to  altruistic  influences.    For  what  has 

^  P.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Le  CoUectiviame :  Examen  crUique  du  Nouveau 
Socialisme^  p.  480  (Paris,  4th  edition,  1903).  The  whole  of  this  valuable 
work,  and  especially  the  latter  part — ^pp.  456-626 — should  be  studied  with 
careful  attention. 

'  Nevertheless,  despite  the  figures  given  by  Bernstein  respecting  the 
increase  of  the  proprietary  classes  in  England,  it  remains  a  fact  that  the 
inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  that  country  is  more  pronounced 
than  it  is  elsewhere.  The  altruistic  influences  of  which  Mr.  Kidd 
speaks  have  not  made  themselves  as  yet  manifest  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  shape  of  a  more  equal  repartition  of  social  riches,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  figures  given  below.  It  is  incontestable,  as  Bernstein  and 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  and  also  the  late  Lord  Goschen  (c/.  Journal  of  the 
Royal  SUUUtical  Society,  1887,  pp.  581,  612),  have  observed,  that 
the  number  of  shareholders,  of  taxable  revenues  and  of  assurance 
policies,  has  been  constantly  and  uninterruptedly  on  the  increase  since 
1875.  But  this  fact  has  not  resulted  in  a  levelling  of  class  differences, 
and  the  alleged  altruism  of  society  in  Great  Britain  appears  to  find 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  economic  inequalities  to  which  the  following 
figures  bear  witness. 

M.  Jacques  Bardoux,  in  a  recent  important  work  on  England,  gives  us 
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brought  about  this  increase  of  social  wealth  if  not  competiti<m  f 
And  can  it  be  maintained  that  competition  begets  altruism  f 
Mr.  Eidd  states  very  clearly  that  the  tendency  of  social  evolutioii 
is  to  increase  the  power  and  the  sphere  of  action  of  those  forces 

the  following  figures  for  the  poiod  dating  from  March  31, 1889,  to  March  31, 
1890: 

Total  number  of  successions  submitted  to  probate  duty,  46,336 ;  repre- 
senting a  capital  of  ^£231, 000,000. 

These  successions  can  be  divided  up  as  foUows : 


Amount  of  Fortune 
inherited. 


Number  of  Suooenions. 


Under  £1,000 


68*9  per  c«it.  of  total 

number  of  successions 
£1,000  to  £10,000   I  25*5  per  cent,  of  total 

number  of  successions 
4'6  per  cent,  of  total 

number  of  successions 
2*0  per  cent,   of  total 

number  of  successions 


£10,000  to  £50,000 
Exceeding  £50,000 


Total  Amoant  of  OepltiL 

£10,000,000  (7  per  cent) 
£38,000,000  (24-8  per  cent) 
£45,000,000  (29-5  per  cent) 
£58,000,000  (38-7  p«r  cent) 


Thus,  although  the  fortunes  under  £1,000  constitute  68*9  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  fortunes  inherited,  the  capital  which  they  represent 
is  but  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  capital,  whereas  the  foituiiet 
exceeding  j£50,000,  although  numbering  scarcely  2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  successions,  represent  nearly  39  per  cent,  of  the  entire  capital 

Tlie  American  economist,  Mulhall,  calculated  the  following  figures  for 
the  year  1899 : 

Total  amount  of  revenues  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Jgl  ,285,000,000. 

ArUtocracy :  222,000  families,  average  income,  ^'1,500 ;  total  income, 

£330,000,000. 
Middle  Classes  :  604,000  families,  average  income,  ^B400 ;  total  inc(»ite, 

je241,000,000. 
Trading  Classes:  1,220,000  families,   average  income,   ^£200;  total 

income,  Je244,000,000. 
Working   Classes :  4,774,000   families,   average   income    £97 ;  total 

income,  Je467,000,000. 

Thus  the  aristocracy  and  the  middle  classes,  which  number  together 
826,000  families,  possess  practically  half  the  revenues  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  other  half  is  divided  up  between  5,994,000  families  (v»^ 
J.  Bardoux,  Essai  d'une  Psychologie  de  PAngleUrre  contemporaine^  pp.  59^* 
Paris,  Alcan,  1906). 
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which  have  furthered  human  evolution  in  the  past — and  those 
forces  are  forces  of  conflict — ^by  admitting  all  classes  of  society 
to  competition  on  equal  terms.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Eidd  as 
to  the  beneficent  nature  of  such  a  tendency  in  our  social  evolu- 
tion, did  it  exist ;  but  we  are  unable  to  regard  it  as  a  fact  that 
such  a  tendency  is  predominant  to-day.  But  even  accepting 
Mr.  Eidd's  view  as  to  the  reality  of  this  tendency  of  social  evolu- 
tion, does  it  not  seem  extraordinary  to  attribute  the  develop- 
ment of  a  tendency  to  increase  the  force  and  to  widen  the  sphere 
of  action  of  conflict  to  the  growth  of  altruistic  sentiments  ? 
Does  not  this  tendency  to  develop  conflict,  and  to  sharpen  the 
competition  of  conflicting  interests,  spring  from  an  increased 
self-assertiveness  of  the  individual,  from  a  growth  of  the  egoistic 
feelings  ? 

This  would,  indeed,  seem  a  priori  to  be  the  case.  Parties  or 
individuals,  each  of  which  is  bent  on  obtaining  the  full  recognition 
of  its  particular  claim,  are  not  inspired  by  love  of  the  opposite 
party,  with  whose  antagonistic  claim  they  must  come  into  con- 
flict ;  nay,  more,  it  is  only  on  condition  that  the  egoistic  claim 
be  fuUy  satisfied  that  the  interests  of  a  conflicting  party  can 
hope  to  obtain  recognition.  And  we  see  this  a  priori  inference 
to  be  entirely  justified  a  posteriori  by  the  facts  of  social  evolution. 
The  employer  who,  by  means  of  a  lock-out,  hopes  to  reduce  his 
workmen  to  submission ;  the  working  man  who,  by  a  strike, 
hopes  to  bring  his  employer  to  his  knees ;  the  speculator  who, 
by  a  clever  stroke,  expects  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of 
other  speculators ;  the  financier,  the  statesman  who  has  the 
interests  of  the  fatherland  in  his  keeping,  the  soldier  who  lays 
down  his  life  for  his  own  fatherland — are  any  of  these  actuated 
by  altruistic  sentiments  as  far  as  their  rivals  or  competitors  are 
concerned  ?  The  very  idea  of  conflict  necessarily  implies  the 
idea  of  a  victor  and  of  a  vanquished ;  and  the  victor  can  be 
victor,  whether  he  intend  it  or  not,  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
vanquished  •    The  candidates  at  some  competitive  examination 
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for  a  particular  post  may  bear  no  personal  ill-will  to  each  other ; 
they  may  not  know  each  other  personally,  or  they  may  even,  be 
personally  the  most  intimate  of  friends ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  the 
competition  is  concerned,  each  one  of  them  must  have  hit  own 
interests,  and  these  alone,  in  view.  Only  on  this  condition  can 
he  hope  to  secure  his  object,  which  is  to  obtain  the  post  in 
question  for  himself. 

If  we  consider  social  evolution  under  its  dynamic  aspect,  in 
its  historical  sequence,  we  are  equally  unable  to  see  the  altruistic 
tendencies  of  which  Mr.  Eidd  speaks  as  the  primary  force  which 
has  brought  about  the  shiftings  of  the  balance  of  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  wealthier  classes.    It  would  doubtless  be  agree- 
able to  see  them  thus  operative  ;  but  we  have  to  deal  in  a  positive 
manner  with  facts.    Nothing  can  persuade  us  that  it  was  solely 
sjrmpathy  for  the  people  which  led  the  nobles  and  higher  deigy 
to  abandon  their  privileges  on  that  historic  night  of  August, 
1791.     Human  nature  is  not  a  changing  element ;  and  even  as 
we  see  it  to-day,  so  it  must  have  been  four  or  five  hundred  yean 
ago.    The  nobility  and  the  Church  had  nothing  to  gain  and 
everything  to  lose  by  the  Revolution ;  and  where  there  is  no 
gain,  but  only  positive  loss,  to  be  looked  for,  all  the  ethical  maxims 
in  the  world  will  scarcely  avail  to  make  even  a  single  individual, 
much  less  a  great  corporation,  deliberately  seek  loss  and  prefer 
it  to  gain.    True,  we  must  not  be  unjust  to  individuals ;  and 
there  have  been,  notably  in  the  ranks  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a 
certain  nimiber  of  individuals  who,  like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  have 
been  wholly  actuated  by  altruistic  sentiments,  and  have  preferred 
any  degree  of  personal  discomfort  to  enriching  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  others.    Lives  such  as  those  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  others — ^lives  shaped  under  the  sole  influ- 
ence of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  regarded  as  Master ;  lives  every 
minute  of  which  was  filled  with  the  great  ideal  of  love  and  pity, 
which  was  the  ideal  of  Jesus  Christ — such  lives,  we  affirm,  in 
themselves  constitute  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  influence 
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ich  Christianity  is  capable  of  exercising.  A  religion  which 
I  given  us  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  cannot  be  a  negligible  factor 
the  development  of  human  character ;  and  a  religion  capable 
shaping  Uves  of  such  beauty  and  devotion  is  at  least  worthy 
something  better  than  the  contempt  sometimes  expressed 
it  by  the  authorised  representatives  of  science.  But  let  us 
\,  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  softening  influence  which 
ristianity  has  exercised.  Let  us  be  careful  not  to  ascribe  to 
s  influence  any  development  the  cause  of  which  should  be 
ight  elsewhere. 

rhe  most  representative  form  of  Christianity  is  incontestably 
s  Church  of  Rome.  Exercising  universal  dominion,  having 
lind  her  twenty  centuries  of  glorious  traditions,  possessing  a 
^e  of  cohesion  and  integration  wholly  unknown  to  the 
^testant  sects,  the  Catholic  Church  exercises,  on  the  minds  of 
)se  who  sincerely  believe  in  her  dogmas,  an  influence  which  can 
[y  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  known  her  from  within. 
»  Church  enjoins  more  strictly  the  practice  of  the  altruistic 
tues ;  and  as  no  Church  exercises  over  its  members  an  influ- 
3e  at  all  comparable  in  intensity  to  the  influence  exercised  by 
r,  we  must  take  it  that  sincere  Catholics  must  best  mani- 
t  the  result  of  the  softening  influence  of  Christianity, 
r  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  there  are  many  individuals  in  the 
tholic  Church  whose  conduct  is  thus  shaped  by  this  softening 
luence.  But  how  greatly  a  sincere  belief  in  the  doctrines  of 
)  Church  can  coexist  with  a  practical  disregard  of  the  ethical 
3cept8  of  the  Grospel,  and  also  of  the  Church,  was  brought  home 
us  lately  with  especial  force  on  reading  an  interesting  and 
bertaining  book  by  M.  de  Mandat-Grancey  on  the  denunoia- 
n  of  the  religious  Concordat  in  France.  M.  de  Mandat- 
ancey  is  a  sincere  and  devoted  Catholic  and  Royalist ;  and  yet 
\  find  him  writing  that  ''  appliquer  au  gouvemement  des 
mmes  r^unis  en  collectivity  lea  principes  de  I'J^vangile  serait 
ose  absolument  impossible."    And  he  continues  : 
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"  Une  nation  qui  easayerait  de  le  faire  tomberait  Umt  do  suite  dans  le 
chaos.  Ainsi,  je  me  faisaiB  cette  inflexion,  Tautre  jour  k  la  mesBe,  en 
entendant  mon  cut6  me  lire  la  parabole  du  p^  de  famille  embauchsnt 
dee  ouvriers  k  difiFerentes  heures  du  jour,  de  sorte  que  les  ans  font  one 
joum^e  entidre,  les  autres  une  demie,  et  les  demiera  ne  travailknt  qo'ime 
heure.  Aprds  quoi,  il  les  pais  tons  le  m6me  priz*  r^pondant  k  ceux  qui  ae 
plaignent,  qu'il  a  bien  le  droit  de  le  faire,  puisqu'il  paie  k  tous  la  joam^e 
enti^.  Cela  est  trds  yrai ;  et  cette  parabole  est  admirable  tant  qa'oo 
Tapplique  aux  choses  spirituelles,  comme  Fa  ^t  Notre  Seigneur;  puii- 
qu*elle  nous  enseigne  qu*il  ne  faut  jamais  d^sesp^rer  du  bonheur  6temeL 
Mais  qu'aviendrait-il  si  Ton  applique  de  pareils  prinoipee  aux  choees  da 
ce  monde  ?  Supposons  qu*on  le  fasse !  On  neglige  de  nous  dire  oe  qui 
est  arrive  le  lendemain  k  ce  p^  de  famille ;  il  est  dair  qu*il  n*a  pas  pii 
trouver  un  seul  ouvrier  consentant  k  travailler  plus  d*une  heure ;  et  si 
cette  belle  id6e  lui  k  pris  an  moment  de  la  vendange  il  faudrait  saToir  k 
combi^i  son  vin  est  revenu.  D  en  est  de  m6me  du  conseil  qu*on  nous 
donne  de  tendre  imm^diatement  la  joue  gauche,  si  quelqu*un  s'avise  da 
nous  donner  un  soufflet  sur  la  droite.  Un  pareil  regime  ne  profiterait 
qu'aux  escarpes  et  aux  Apaches ;  car  il  faut  bien  se  dire  que,  dans  toate 
agglomeration  humaine,  il  y  a  toujours  eu,  et  il  y  aura  toujours  des  gens 
trte  dispose  k  souffleter  leurs  voisins ;  et  d'autres  qui  ne  demandent  qa'i 
vivre  en  paix  avec  tout  le  monde.  Si,  par  respect  pour  les  prtoptes 
de  r£vangile,  les  seconds  se  laissent  souffleter  par  les  premiers  sans  mot 
dire,  ce  seront  ceux-ci  qui  seront  les  maitres  du  pays ;  et  ce  pays  ne  sen 
bient6t  plus  habitable,  parcequ*on  y  aura  trop  pratique  les  vertus  ^Tsnge- 
liques."  ^ 

We  have  no  intention  of  quoting  M.  de  Grancey  as  an  erudite 
authority  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  above  passage  he 
expresses  a  view  which  is  only  the  plainest  common  sense.  And 
this  is  the  view  of  a  man  who  is  one  of  the  most  devoted  of 
Catholics,  from  whom,  consequently,  one  might  expect  to  have 
had  an  expression  of  a  diametrically  contrary  view. 

Leaving  M.  de  Grancey,  let  us  take  the  most  obvious  facts  of 
our  Western  civilisation,  as  they  present  themselves  to  us  to-day » 
assuming  that  what  holds  good  of  our  civilisation  to-day  held 
good  for  the  civilisation  of  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
for  that  of  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  For  our  Western  civilisa- 
tion to-day  is  confessedly  based  on  Christian  principles.    It  is 

^  E.  de  Mandat-Grancey,  Le  Clerge  francaia  et  le  Concordat,  pp.  190, 191. 
Paris,  Perrin,  1906. 
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bme  that  the  French  Republic  has  abandoned  this  position,  and 
officially  ignores  all  religion  ;  but  France  cannot  be  reckoned  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  she  is  still  largely  permeated 
by  Catholicism  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Kidd  most  rightly  sajrs,  the  ethical 
creed  of  those  who  profess  themselves  hostile  to  Christianity 
18  none  the  less  derived  from  the  ethics  of  Christianity.  What 
we  look  for  to-day  is  the  proof  that  the  forces  which  are  working 
in  our  Western  civilisation  are  being  shaped  by  the  softening 
influence  of  the  ethics  of  Christian  altruism. 

In  the  domain  of  international  politics  what  do  we  see  ?  A 
gigantic  war  in  the  Far  East  has  but  recently  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion ;  and  this  war  was  the  result  of  the  expansion  of  two 
peoples,  and  of  the  consequent  clash  of  their  antagonistic  claims. 
Storm-clouds  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  in 
Morocco,  not  less  than  in  the  Far  East,  which  is  still  smouldering, 
and  from  whence  proceed  rumours  of  Chinese  hostility  to  Euro- 
peans. But  Macedonia  and  Morocco  are  but  incidents,  pawns 
in  a  greater  game.  Thb  greater  game  is  the  struggle  for  Euro- 
pean hegemony  which  looms  perpetually  on  the  horizon.  The 
whole  history  of  Europe  during  the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
gummed  up  in  this  never-ceasing  struggle  for  hegemony  amongst 
the  Western  peoples.  For  a  period  it  was  Napoleon  who  realised 
this  dream,  and  whose  standards  floated  from  the  Bidassoa  to 
Moscow.  But  the  coalition  of  those  whom  he  had  subjugated 
with  Great  Britain,  which  he  had  not  subjugated,  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  power  of  Napoleon.  Since  1806,  when 
Prussia  was  annihilated  at  Jena  and  humiliated  at  Tilsit,  a  new 
foice  has  been  growing ;  at  flrst  silently,  in  the  lecture-halls  of 
the  Universities  and  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  schools ;  and  sub- 
sequently, with  ever-increasing  clamour,  on  the  fleld  of  battle. 
This  new  Power  is  none  other  than  Prussia  herself,  rejuvenated 
after  Jena  and  Tilsit.  The  defeat  of  Denmark,  and  the  seizure 
of  the  provinces  of  Schleswig-Holstein ;  the  overthrow  of  Austria 
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in  1866 ;  the  crushing  of  the  French  Empire  in  1871 ;  the  unity 
of  all  the  Grerman  States  in  a  confederation  of  which  Prussia 
is  the  heart  and  soul ;  and  the  whole  policy  which,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  has  aimed  at  securing  for  (jermany  the  predominant 
part  in  the  counsels  of  the  Sultan,  which  has  aimed  at  the  isolation 
of  France  and  England,  which  has  aimed  at  developing,  in  a 
word,  the  WdtpolUik  of  Grermany — all  these  are  but  so  many 
steps  in  a  road,  the  end  of  which  is  intended  by  (German  states- 
men to  be  the  domination  of  Grermany  in  Europe.^ 

But  even  this  question  of  the  hegemony  of  a  single  Power  in 
Europe  is  not  the  ultimate  question  confronting  intemationsi 
politics.  There  is  the  question,  greater  still,  of  the  role  of  North 
America  in  the  world ;  and  those  who  foresee  an  economic 
absorption  of  the  international  markets  by  the  United  States  aie 
perhaps  not  altogether  wrong.  Certain  it  is  that  the  economic 
conflict  between  the  New  World  and  the  Old  is  a  problem  of 
ever-increasing  importance.  And  behind  even  this  question  as 
to  the  hegemony  among  the  white  races  comes  the  still  more 
far-reaching  question  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  white 
and  yellow  races.    Up  till  now  it  has  been  the  white  races  which 

^  We  do  not  mean  to  express  any  condemnation  of  German  policy. 
Nothing  c€kn  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  attitude  of  the  anti-German 
Press  in  England  with  regard  to  German  Imperialism ;  and  those  who  betf 
in  mind  the  record  of  Great  Britain  will  certainly  attach  very  little  impor- 
tance to  more  or  less  sincere  comments  on  "  German  perfidy  **  and  "German 
aggression."  From  a  more  scientific,  and  consequently  a  calmer,  point  of 
view,  Imperialism  and  militarism  are  in  every  country  the  results  of  that 
fundamental  need  of  expansion  on  which  we  have  dwelt  in  the  last  chapter. 
It  is  scarcely  fitting  that  the  most  aggressive  country  in  Europe,  which  is 
periodically  subject  to  war-fevers,  should  reproach  Germany  for  wishing 
to  expand.  During  the  last  thirty  years,  besides  the  ixmumerable  colonial 
and  frontier  wars  in  Africa  and  India,  England  has  twice  menaced  the 
peace  of  Europe — ^in  1878,  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  and  in 
1898,  at  the  time  of  the  Fashoda  incident;  she  has  conquered  Egyp^ 
and  placed  it  under  her  domination;  and  she  has  destroyed  the  South 
African  Republics.  With  such  a  war-stained  record,  the  English  Press 
would  do  well  not  to  insist  too  much  on  the  *'  Jingoism  *'  of  other 
countries. 
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have  dominated  the  world — at  least,  for  a  period  of  nearly  3,000 
years.  CiviUsation,  as  we  know  it,  has  been  the  work  of  these 
races  ;  and  it  was  the  custom,  up  till  very  recently,  to  look  down 
with  undiscriminating  contempt  on  every  race  of  different 
origin.  But  now  emerges  a  new  factor  in  WeUpolitik  ;  a  new 
civilisation,  entirely  different  in  some  of  its  ethics  to  our  own, 
has  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Powers  ;  and  the  triumph  of  Japan 
over  Russia  may  not  impossibly  be  but  the  prelude  to  the  more 
extensive  triumph  of  the  yellow  races  over  the  white,  of  the  East 
over  the  West.  Thus,  the  area  of  international  conflict  has  a 
tendency  to  become  ever  wider.  We  are  no  longer  confronted 
with  the  sole  question  of  European  hegemony.  Behind  the 
question  of  the  internecine  conflicts  of  European  Powers  stands 
the  larger  question  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  great  civilisa- 
tions which  the  white  races  have  founded — ^between  the  new 
and  progressive  civilisation  of  the  United  States  and  the  old  and 
time-honoured  civilisation  of  Europe  ;  and  behind  this  question 
of  the  ultimate  hegemony  among  the  white  races  in  general 
stands  the  largest  question  of  all — ^that  of  the  hegemony  of  the 
world. 

We  have  been  so  accustomed  up  till  now  to  use  the  word 
**  domination  "  as  synonymous  with  the  words  "  white  race  " 
that  it  may  be  some  time  before  we  fully  realise  the  possibilities 
opened  out  by  the  awakening  of  the  East.  The  first  of  all  great 
civilisations  known  to  us — ^that  of  Athens — ^was  a  civilisation  of 
the  wtiite  race ;  the  hegemony  which  Rome  established  was  the 
hegemony  of  a  white  race  ;  and  after  the  tremendous  upheavals 
which  marked  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Caesars ;  after  a  new 
strata  of  inhabitants,  borne  in  by  the  stream  of  invasion  from 
Asia,  had  established  itself  firmly  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
peoples,  a  new  civilisation  sprang  into  being,  which  was  essentially 
the  civilisation  of  the  white  races.  The  dogmatic  origin  of 
Christianity  does  not  here  concern  us :  it  may  be  Asiatic  or 
Egyptian   in   its   origin ;     but   the   political   development   of 
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Christianity,  as  we  know   it   from   the   time   of   Constantine 
onwards,  as  it  has  saturated  Europe,  is  entirely  the  work  of  the 
white  races.    It  was  the  Pope  who  sent  forth  the  Crusades 
against  the  Turk ;  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Holy  See  that 
the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  was  checked ;  it  was  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  that  the  invader  from  Africa  was  beaten  back 
from  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  Iberia  reconquered ;  it  was,  again, 
under  the  auspices  of  Papal  Christianity  that  Columbus  sailed 
in  search  of  new  lands  and  discovered  the  New  World ;  it  was 
Christianity,  as  represented  by  the  Roman  See,  which  conquered 
the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  continent,  from  Panama  to 
Cape  Horn,  and  which  divided  this  new  continent  between 
Portugal  and  Spain.    And,  further,  it  was  in  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  Church  that  the  flame  of  learning  was  kept  alight  throughout 
the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  it  was  the  Church  which,  exer- 
cising her  right  of  universal  spiritual  dominion,  divided  up 
Europe  into  States,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modem  world 
as  we  know  it.    But  it  is  not  only  from  the  political  point  of  view, 
but  more  especially  from  the  social  point  of  view,  that  the  Church 
must  be  regarded  as  having  laid  the  foundations  of  modem 
civilisation ;  and  as  having  brought  about  those  essential  con- 
ditions without  which  the  latter  could  not  have  been  realised, 
or  would  have  been  indefinitely  retarded.    The  ages  in  which 
Papal  Christianity  dominated  Europe  are  often  regarded  as  the 
ages  of  ignorance  and  darkness  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  to  note  the 
high  tribute  paid  by  Auguste  Comte,  the  founder  of  a  system  of 
philosophy  destined,  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  to  be  entirely 
divested  of  all  Catholic  and  metaphysical  conceptions,  to  the 
work  of  the  Church^as  a  social  factor  during  the  Middle  Ages ; 
it  is  remarkable  to  find  the  founder  of  the  Positivist  School 
seeking  the  origin]  of  all  our  present  social  developments  in 
the  work  of  the  Church.     It  is  well  to  remember  with  regard 
precisely  to  that  theological  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  which 
modem   scientists,   regarding   it   from   a   modem   standpoint. 
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wrongly  judge  to  be  contemptible — ^it  is  well  to  remember,  we 
say,  what  the  founder  of  the  Positivist  School  said  of  it : 


cc 


A  cette  seule  philosophie,**  wrote  Auguste  Comte,  **il  appartenait, 
en  verta  de  son  admirable  spontaneity  caraot^ristique,  de  d^gager  r^lle- 
ment  Tesprit  humain  du  cercle  vicieox  oh  il  paraissait  d'abord  irr^vooable- 
ment  enchatn^,  entre  lee  deux  necessit^s  oppos^  ^galement  imp^rieuses, 
d'obeerver  pr^Iablement  pour  parvenir  k  des  conceptions  convenables, 
et  de  concevoir  d'abord  des  theories  quelconques  pour  entrependre  aveo 
efficacite  des  observations  suivies.'*  ^ 

Further  on,  Comte  notes  the  social  consequences  which  future 
developments  have  derived  from  this  theological  domination  : 

**  H  faut,"  remarks  Comte,  "  appr^cier  convenablement,  sous  deux 
points  de  vue  principaux*  la  haute  destination  sociale  de  la  philosophie 
th^logique,  soit  pour  pr^ider  d'abord  k  Torganisation  fondamentale  de 
la  society,  soit  ensuite  pour  y  permettre  Texistence  permanente  d'une 
classe  sp^ulative.  Sous  le  premier  aspect,  on  doit  r^connattre  que  la 
formaiion  de  tovit  aodeU  ride,  muceptible  de  conaiskmce  et  de  durie,  sup- 
pose nScessairemerUf  d'une  tnantere  continue^  Vinfiuence  preponderarUe  d'un 
certain  systtme  prealable  d'opiniona  communes,  propre  h  contentir  sufftsam- 
ment  VimpHtieux  essor  naturd  des  divergences  individudles.  .  .  .  Mais, 
d'un  autre  c6te,  on  ne  peut  nier  d'avantage  que  Tesprit  humain,  dont 
la  pr6alable  activity  doit  foumir  cette  base  premidre  de  Torganisation 
sociale,  ne  soit,  k  son  tour,  exclusivement  d^veloppable  que  par  la  soci6t6 
elle-m6me,  dont  Tessor  est  r^ellement  inseparable  de  celui  de  Tintelligence. 
.  .  .  Yoilk  done,  sous  un  nouvel  aspect,  Thumanite,  k  son  origine,  encore 
enchatn^e  politiquement,  comme  elle  T^tait  d^j^  logiquement,  dans  un 
cercle  radicalement  vicieux,  par  Fopposition  totale  de  deux  n^cessites 
egalement  irr^sistibles.  Or,  k  ce  second  titre,  aussi  bien  qu*au  premier, 
la  seule  issue  possible  resulte  alors,  evidemment,  de  Tadmirable  spon- 
tan^ite  qui  caract^rise  la  philosophie  th^ologique.  .  .  .  Outre  cette  haute 
attribution  sociale,  la  preponderance  primitive  de  la  philosophie  theolo- 
gique  a  ete  politiquement  indispensable  au  developpment  intellectuel  de 
Thumanite  sous  un  autre  aspect  general,  comme  pouvant  senle  instituer, 
au  sein  de  la  societe,  une  classe  speciale  regulidrement  consacree  k  Tactivite 
speculative.*'  * 

This  quotation  from  Auguste  Comte  is  not  unnecessary ;  for 
it  shows  that  the  founder  of  the  Positivist  School,  than  whom 

^  Auguste  Comte,  Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive,  iv.  533.  Paris,  5th 
edition,  1893. 

a  Ibid.,  iv.  542545. 
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no  one  was  better  qualified  by  bis  studies  on.  the  subject,  fully 
recognised  the  indispensable  character  of  the  role  played  by  the 
theological  philosophy  in  the  origin  of  our  civilisation  ;  and  this 
theological  philosophy  was  placed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church ;  so  that  we  may  say  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  that  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  Western  society  were  realised.  And  elsewhere  Comte 
speaks  of  *'  cette  6conomie  g&i6rale  du  systdme  catholique  an 
moyen-age,  que  Ton  devra  concevoir  de  plus  en  plus  comme 
formant  jusqu'ici  le  chef-d'oeuvre  politique  de  la  sagesse  ha- 
maine."^  So  that  we  may  conclude  that  Western  civilisati<Hi 
in  its  expansion  beyond  Europe,  as  in  its  social  and  political 
organisation,  is  the  work  of  Papal  Christianity. 

But  Christianity  is  essentially,  in  its  development  since  the 
time  of  Constantine,  the  work  of  the  white  races ;  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  white  races,  carried  on  imder  the  auspices  of 
Christianity,  knew  no  limits.  Asia,  Africa,  the  two  Americas, 
Australasia,  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  these 
races,  if  not  wholly  absorbed  by  them.  And  thus,  as  our  social 
and  poUtical  evolution,  and  our  expansion  in  all  comers  of  the 
globe,  are  primarily  due  to  a  factor  which  for  ten  centuries 
represented  the  power  of  the  white  races  against  the  Turk,  the 
Moor,  or  the  Indian;  it  is  but  natural  that  the  belief  should 
have  been  engendered  that  outside  Christianity  and  the  white 
races  no  civilisation  was  possible. 

This  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  Mr.  Eidd.  But  since  Mr.  Kidd^s 
admirable  book  on  Social  EvoltUian  was  published,  the  other 
factor  to  which  we  have  alluded — ^namely,  the  yellow  race — has 
come  into  prominence,  and  stepped  into  the  ranks  of  the  Powers 
of  the  world.  And  this  phenomenon  not  only  shows  that  the 
area  of  human  conflict  tends  to  expand  in  correlation  with  the 
ever-growing  expansion  of  the  sphere  of  human  activity;  it 

1  Auguste  Gomte,  Coura  de  Philoaophie  PoaUive,  v.  261.  Paris,  6th 
edition,  1893. 
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hows  US  also  that  Christianity  and  the  ethical  influences  with 
^hich  it  is  associated  are  not  univeisally  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  civilisation.  And  if  this  be  the  case — ^if  efficiency 
a  that  domain  of  evolution  which  we  characterise  as  Western 
civilisation  can  be  attained  independently  of  the  ethical  influence 
d  Christianity — ^there  is  at  least  a  strong  presumption  that  such 
efficiency  was  likewise  attained  in  Europe  and  America  inde- 
)endently  of  these  ethical  influences.  For  we  must  distinguish 
>etween  the  influence  exercised  by  Christianity  as  a  vast  political 
lystem  on  the  formation  of  our  institutions  and  on  our  whole 
iocial  organisation ;  and  the  supposed  ethical  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  Mr.  Eidd  takes  to  be  the  primary  force  under- 
ying  social  evolution  in  Western  civilisation. 

In  the  domain  of  international  politics,  then,  the  tendency 
>f  evolution  is  towards  a  continual  widening  of  the  sphere  of 
^nffict.  Let  us  turn  to  the  domain  of  social  questions,  using 
bhe  phrase  in  the  restricted  sense  to  mean  the  Social  Question, 
bhe  question  of  the  relation  of  capital  to  labour.  Mr.  Eidd  has 
insisted  upon  the  alleged  tendency  of  social  evolution  to  give 
bo  all  classes  of  the  population  an  ever-increasing  chance  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  But,  while  fully  admitting  the  bene- 
Kcence  of  a  tendency  to  widen  the  sphere  of  social  competition 
by  aDowing  an  ever  greater  number  of  individuals  to  enter  it — 
Eit  present  large  numbers  are  hereditarily  excluded  from  the 
sphere  of  competition  properly  so  called,  seeing  that  they  get  no 
chance  of  even  entering  upon  the  struggle,  but  are  condemned 
Erom  birth  to  submit  to  certain  degrading  conditions — ^we  are 
unable  to  see  this  tendency  really  at  work.  True,  there  has 
been  a  shifting  of  the  balance  of  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
s^ealthier  classes ;  there  has  been  some  levelling  of  wealth,  and 
i  more  equable  distribution  of  social  riches.^    This  shifting  of 

^  The  repartition  of  social  wealth  is  more  equable  in  Germany  and 
Prance  than  in  Great  Britain ;  as  we  have  seen,  the  inequalities  in  Great 
Britain  are  extremely  marked. 

26 
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surer,  what  harbour  can  be  calmer  or  more  protected  against  ihe 
fury  of  the  ocean  storms  than  death  ?  Suicide  is  thus  the 
logical  termination  of  a  life  of  disappointments,  unsupported  by 
a  higher  and  supra-individual  force.  And,  assuredly,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  cast  a  stone  at  the  tired  traveller  who  does  but  seek  a 
rest  from  the  storms  of  the  violence  of  which,  perhaps,  only  he 
alone  is  fully  aware  !  Our  task  is  not  here  a  moral,  but  a  scientific 
one.  Suicide  is  a  social  phenomenon  which  obeys  certain  laws; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sociologist  to  investigate  these  laws 
with  a  view  to  curing  the  disease. 

But  if  the  individual  be  not  one  of  the  vanquished  in  fife's 
conflict — in  life's  unequal  conflict — the  result  may  be  the  same. 
The  successful  individual  has  raised  himself  to  a  material  sitoA- 
tion  formerly  unknown  to  him ;  he  has  now  the  power  to  gratify 
desires  which  formerly  may  have  seemed  to  him  senseless  Utopias. 
But,  once  again,  he  has  raised  himself  by  his  own  power ;  he  is 
consequently  accustomed  to  consider  that  individual  power 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  his  wants ;  he  is  accustomed,  more  than 
ever,  to  prize  the  doctrine  of  individualism,  because  he  sees 
in  his  own  individual  strength  the  source  of  all  his  increased 
power.  But  it  is  not  long  before  he  is  disillusioned.  In  pro- 
portion as  his  desires  are  gratified,  new  desires  arise.  As  we  said 
in  the  previous  chapter,  if  the  individual  contains  within  his 
own  constitution  the  principle  of  insatiability,  he  does  not  contain 
within  himself  the  principle  which  can  afford  satisfaction  amid 
this  everlasting  Drang  ;  and  at  last,  realising  this  fact,  the  suc- 
cessful individual  realises  that  every  unfulfilled  desire  involves 
a  state  of  positive  suffering,  and,  as  his  ultimate  desires  must 
always  remain  unfulfilled,  his  suffering  knows  no  end.  He  is 
not  held  back  by  any  link  which  binds  him  to  society  at  large, 
by  any  link  of  communion  with  his  fellow-men ;  his  life  appears 
to  him  empty,  his  efforts  seem  but  vain.  Here  again  is  suicide 
the  logical  termination  of  a  life  which  is  uncontrolled  by  any 
supra-individual  ideal.    For  the  successful  individual,  as  well 
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as  the  vanquislied,  must  needs  ask  himself  at  one  moment  or 
another, ''  Whither  leads  this  path  ?"  Detached  from  everything, 
thrown  back  on  his  own  resources,  he  sees  no  aim  to  his  Streben, 
no  tangible  result  to  his  efforts — ^for  as  fast  as  the  old  desires 
are  satisfied  new  desires  arise — ^and  life  must  needs  appear  to  him 
as  valueless.  Suicide  is  resorted  to  when  life  no  longer  possesses 
any  value ;  and  life  can  possess  value  only  if  satisfaction  be 
afforded  to  our  fundamental  need  for  expansion.  Individualism 
affords  no  such  satisfaction ;  and  with  the  growth  of  individualism 
the  rate  of  suicide  must  undergo  a  corresponding  increase. 
Here  once  more  we  have  an  a  priori  inference  which  is  justified 
by  the  facts  ascertained  a  posteriori. 

But  if  this  be  the  case — if  this  a  priori  inference  be  indeed 
justified  by  the  facts  ascertained  a  posteriori — ^how  does  this 
affect  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Eidd,  that  the  primary  force  shaping  the 
development  of  our  Western  civilisation  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
effect  produced  on  us  by  the  ethical  teaching  of  Christianity  ? 
Does  it  not  show  that,  not  the  gentle  altruism  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  but  unbridled  egoism,  dominates  the  greater  part  of 
our  social  life  to-day  ?  True,  as  we  have  seen,  altruism  does 
tend  to  play  a  role  in  our  social  evolution ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  has  misunderstood  its  rd^e,  and,  even  in  this  misunderstood 
role,  its  influence  is  strictly  limited  to  a  very  narrow  sphere. 
Outside  this  sphere  the  conflict  rages ;  and  our  economic  con- 
ditions are  not  those  most  propitious  to  the  waging  of  this  con- 
flict. But,  be  that  as  it  may,  conflict  is  in  itself  necessary  to 
human  progress  ;  and  the  very  notion  of  conflict,  the  very  notion 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  is  essentially  non-altruistic ;  so 
that  to  preach  the  necessity  of  conflict  and  the  beneficence  of 
altruism  at  one  and  the  same  time  is  not  quite  consistent. 

It  may  be  objected  that  suicide,  like  crime,  is  a  normal  feature 
of  social  life,  since  it  is  constant;  and  that  it  rids  the  social 
organism  of  a  number  of  useless  members.  That  suicide  does,  to 
a  certain  extent,  operate  thus  as  a  selective  factor  is  incontest- 
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able  ;  but  the  fact  remains  none  the  less  that  a  Urge  amount  of 
suicide  is  due,  not  to  the  bio-social  unfitness  of  the  individual, 
but  to  the  unnatural  conditions  in  which  that  individual  is  placed ; 
for,  be  it  remarked,  a  large  proportion  of  suicides  occur  pre- 
cisely among  those  who  have  been  successful  in  the  struggle ;  and 
whose  premature  removal,  which  constitutes  a  loss  for  society, 
is  due  to  that  disgust  for  life  which  is  engendered  by  the  im- 
possibility of  satisfying  in  an  adequate  manner  the  fundamental 
desire  of  all  life — ^that  of  expansion. 

We  may  sum  up,  therefore,  by  saying  that  the  steady  increue 
in  the  rate  of  suicide  everywhere  indicates  that  individuaUstic, 
and  not  altruistic,  influences  are  to-day  predominant ;  and  that 
individualism  is  an  essential  factor,  if  the  primordial  conditions 
of  human  evolution  are  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  future.  But, 
starting  from  this  standpoint  as  to  the  necessity  of  individualism, 
our  study  of  certain  phenomena  of  social  pathology  has  led  m 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  oonfUd  so  necessary  to  progress  is  nd 
being  waged  under  the  conditions  most  likdy  to  ensure  benefit  to 
the  race.  And  we  will  come  to  the  further  conclusion  that, 
although  altruistic  influences  are  not  the  primary  force  deter- 
mining social  evolution,  yet  the  rdigion  of  which  these  altruistic 
influences  form  the  chief  part  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  social 
developmenty  because  it  alone  is  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the  supra- 
social  wants  of  man,  to  respond  adequately  to  that  need  for 
expansion  which  transcends  society  itself. 

Note  on  Prospective  Conflicts  in  Europe. 

The  most  instructive  example  of  the  truth  of  our  remarks  concerning 
the  importance  of  conflict  in  social  evolution  is  afforded  us  by  Russia.  In 
Russia  we  can  see  the  law  of  national  expansion — ^which  is  but  an  extension 
in  space  and  time  of  the  law  of  individual  expansion — at  work ;  we  witneas 
the  intellectual  turmoil,  the  conflict  of  antagonistic  ideas,  which  this 
expansion  brings  necessarily  in  its  train ;  and  we  witness  also  that 
physical  struggle  which  is  the  most  brutal  manifestation  of  the  oppori- 
tion  of  interests  which  results  from  the  expansion  of  numerous  hetero* 
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OB  elements.  The  new  regime  inaugurated  by  the  Imperial  Ukase 
tober  30»  1905,  was,  indeed,  preceded  by  the  most  violent  physical 
(les — ^by  war  against  the  foreign  foe  and  by  revolution  at  home; 
f  physical  struggle  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Ukase  of 
ler  30,  that  physical  struggle  was  itself  prepared  by  the  intellectual 
>il  produced  by  half  a  century's  slow  expansion.  Ideas  are  not 
and  abstract  forms  of  the  mind ;  they  are,  as  M.  FouiU^  has  said, 
g  the  most  powerful  factors  in  social  development  and  evolution.^ 
»fessor  Kovalewsky  rightly  remarks  that  "we  cannot  regard  the 
it  hour  as  an3rthing  else  but  the  departure-point  of  a  new  phase  in 
evolution.  The  limits  which  Auguste  Comte  artificially  imposed 
mianity,  the  limits  of  Western  Europe,  have  heeaa.  extended,  and 
otion  of  progress,  which  is  fundamental  in  sociology,  can  henceforth 
plied,  not  only  to  the  evolution  of  the  Latin  and  Germanic  peoples, 
>  the  whole  of  humanity."  * 

)  inteUectual  conflict  which  originated  in  the  Renaissance,  and 
L,  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  has  caused  ever-growing 
j;ence8  of  thought,  has  now  crossed  the  frontier  which  it  seemed 
led  never  to  cross.  The  Slav  races,  sunk  in  a  seemingly  hopeless 
r,  have  awakened  to  fresh  life  and  vigour  at  the  contact  of  Western 
lation.  The  agreement  of  the  ignorant  which  characterises  ages  of 
Mutual  apathy  has  been  replaced,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 
reement  of  the  thoughtful  which  characterises  ages  of  intdlectual 
During  many  years  the  seed  has  heeaa.  maturing,  and  now  it  is 
r  ripe.  The  awakening  of  Russia,  however  impossible  such  an  event 
have  seemed  even  to  the  genial  mind  of  Comte,  was  inevitable ;  for 
mansion  be  the  law  of  life,  how  could  120  millions  of  human  beings 
ndemned  to  vegetate  eternally  ?  The  awakening  of  Russia,  like  the 
suing  of  Japan,  like  the  prodigious  expansion  of  the  United  States, 
xsiological  event  of  the  greatest  moment ;  for  it  foreshadows  a  mighty 
ct,  of  which  we  have  not  previously  spoken,  but  which  appears 
Able  and  fraught  with  danger  for  European  civilisation — ^the  conflict, 
ly,  between  the  Slav  and  Germanic  races  for  the  ultimate  hegemony 
urope.  The  triumph  of  the  former  would  imply  a  great  danger  for 
pean  civilisation ;  for  the  Slav  is  not  a  European :  he  is  an  Asiatic 
3  core,  and  he  has  always  lived  outside  the  pale  of  European  culture 
radition. 


iee  the  excellent  remarks  of  Professor  Marshall  on  the  reality  of  ideas 
I  Principled  of  Economics,  p.  104. 

levue  IrUemalionale  de  Sociologie,  vol.  xv..  No.  1.  Professor  Kova- 
y  draws  attention  to  the  spread  of  the  ** intellectual  conflict"  to 
immedan  countries.  A  national  assembly  now  sits  at  Teheran, 
Turkey  is  also  agitated  by  demands  for  constitutional  government. 
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able ;  but  the  fact  remains  none  the  less  that  a  large  amount  of 
suicide  is  due,  not  to  the  bio-social  unfitness  of  the  individual, 
but  to  the  unnatural  conditions  in  which  that  individual  is  placed ; 
for,  be  it  remarked,  a  large  proportion  of  suicides  occur  pre- 
cisely among  those  who  have  been  successful  in  the  struggle ;  and 
whose  premature  removal,  which  constitutes  a  loss  for  society, 
is  due  to  that  disgust  for  life  which  is  engendered  by  the  im- 
possibility of  satisfying  in  an  adequate  manner  the  fundamental 
desire  of  all  life — ^that  of  expansion. 

We  may  sum  up,  therefore,  by  saying  that  the  steady  increase 
in  the  rate  of  suicide  everywhere  indicates  that  individuaUstic, 
and  not  altruistic,  influences  are  to-day  predominant ;  and  that 
individualism  is  an  essential  factor,  if  the  primordial  conditimis 
of  human  evolution  are  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  future.  But, 
starting  from  this  standpoint  as  to  the  necessity  of  individualism, 
our  study  of  certain  phenomena  of  social  pathology  has  led  m 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  oonflid  so  necessary  to  progress  is  nei 
being  waged  under  the  conditions  most  likdy  to  ensure  benefit  to 
the  race.  And  we  will  come  to  the  further  conclusion  that, 
although  altruistic  influences  are  not  the  primary  force  deter- 
mining social  evolution,  yet  the  rdigion  of  which  these  altruiitic 
influences  form  the  chief  part  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  social 
development^  because  it  alone  is  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the  supra- 
social  wants  of  man,  to  respond  adequately  to  that  need  for 
expansion  which  transcends  society  itself. 

Note  on  Prospective  Conflicts  in  Europe. 

The  most  instructive  example  of  the  truth  of  our  remarks  concerning 
the  importance  of  conflict  in  social  evolution  is  afforded  us  by  Russia.  In 
Russia  we  can  see  the  law  of  national  expansion — ^which  is  but  an  extension 
in  space  and  time  of  the  law  of  individual  expansion — at  work ;  we  witness 
the  intellectual  turmoil,  the  conflict  of  antagonistic  ideas,  which  this 
expansion  brings  necessarily  in  its  train ;  and  we  witness  also  thftt 
physical  struggle  which  is  the  most  brutal  manifestation  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  interests  which  results  from  the  expansion  of  numerous  hetero- 
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DB  elements.  The  new  regime  inaugurated  by  the  Imperial  Ukase 
tober  30,  1905,  was,  indeed,  preceded  by  the  most  violent  physical 
(les — by  war  against  the  foreign  foe  and  by  revolution  at  home; 
f  physical  struggle  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Ukase  of 
ler  30,  that  physical  struggle  was  itself  prepared  by  the  intellectual 
»il  produced  by  half  a  century's  slow  expansion.  Ideas  are  not 
and  abstract  forms  of  the  mind ;  they  are,  as  M.  FouiU^  has  said, 
%  the  most  powerful  factors  in  social  development  and  evolution.^ 
•feesor  Kovalewsky  rightly  remarks  that  "we  cannot  regard  the 
it  hour  as  an3rthing  else  but  the  departure-point  of  a  new  phase  in 
evolution.  The  limits  which  Auguste  Comte  artificially  imposed 
mianity,  the  limits  of  Western  Europe,  have  been  extended,  and 
3tion  of  progress,  which  is  fundamental  in  sociology,  can  henceforth 
plied,  not  only  to  the  evolution  of  the  Latin  and  Germanic  peoples, 
>  the  whole  of  humanity."  ^ 

)  intellectual  conflict  which  originated  in  the  Renaissance,  and 
.,  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  has  caused  ever-growing 
fences  of  thought,  has  now  crossed  the  frontier  which  it  seemed 
led  never  to  cross.  The  Slav  races,  sunk  in  a  seemingly  hopeless 
r,  have  awakened  to  fresh  life  and  vigour  at  the  contact  of  Western 
ation.  The  agreement  of  the  ignorant  which  characterises  ages  of 
wtual  apathy  has  been  replaced,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 
^eement  of  the  thoughtful  which  characterises  ages  of  intdlectual 
During  many  years  the  seed  has  been  maturing,  and  now  it  is 
r  ripe.  The  awakening  of  Russia,  however  impossible  such  an  event 
iave  seemed  even  to  the  g^ual  mind  of  G6mte,  was  inevitable ;  for 
mansion  be  the  law  of  life,  how  could  120  millions  of  human  beings 
odemned  to  vegetate  eternally  ?  The  awakening  of  Russia,  like  the 
ming  of  Japan,  like  the  prodigious  expansion  of  the  United  States, 
xsiological  event  of  the  greatest  moment ;  for  it  foreshadows  a  mighty 
3t,  of  which  we  have  not  previously  spoken^  but  which  appears 
able  and  fraught  with  danger  for  European  civilisation — ^the  conflict, 
ly,  between  the  Slav  and  Germanic  races  for  the  ultimate  hegemony 
irope.  The  triumph  of  the  former  would  imply  a  great  danger  for 
)ean  civilisation ;  for  the  Slav  is  not  a  European :  he  is  an  Asiatic 
)  core,  and  he  has  always  lived  outside  the  pale  of  European  culture 
radition. 

ee  the  excellent  remarks  of  Professor  Marshall  on  the  reality  of  ideas 
Principled  of  Economics,  p.  104. 

levue  Inlemationale  de  Sociologies  vol  xv..  No.  1.  Professor  Kova- 
y  draws  attention  to  the  spread  of  the  ''intellectual  conflict**  to 
mmedan  countries.  A  national  assembly  now  sits  at  Teheran, 
Turkey  is  also  agitated  by  demands  for  constitutional  government. 
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able ;  but  the  fact  remains  none  the  less  that  a  large  amount  of 
suicide  is  due,  not  to  the  bio-social  unfitness  of  the  individual, 
but  to  the  unnatural  conditions  in  which  that  individual  is  placed ; 
for,  be  it  remarked,  a  large  proportion  of  suicides  occur  pre- 
cisely among  those  who  have  been  successful  in  the  struggle ;  and 
whose  premature  removal,  which  constitutes  a  loss  for  society, 
is  due  to  that  disgust  for  life  which  is  engendered  by  the  im- 
possibility of  satisfying  in  an  adequate  manner  the  fundamental 
desire  of  all  life — ^that  of  expansion. 

We  may  sum  up,  therefore,  by  saying  that  the  steady  increase 
in  the  rate  of  suicide  everywhere  indicates  that  individualistie, 
and  not  altruistic,  influences  are  to-day  predominant ;  and  that 
individualism  is  an  essential  factor,  if  the  primordial  conditions 
of  human  evolution  are  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  future.  Bat, 
starting  from  this  standpoint  as  to  the  necessity  of  individualism, 
our  study  of  certain  phenomena  of  social  pathology  has  led  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  conflict  so  necessary  to  progress  is  nof 
being  waged  under  the  conditions  most  likely  to  ensure  benefit  to 
the  race.  And  we  will  come  to  the  further  conclusion  that, 
although  altruistic  influences  are  not  the  primary  force  deter- 
mining social  evolution,  yet  the  religion  of  which  these  altruistic 
influences  form  the  chief  part  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  social 
development^  because  it  alone  is  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the  supra- 
social  wants  of  man,  to  respond  adequately  to  that  need  for 
expansion  which  transcends  society  itself. 

Note  on  Prospective  Conflicts  in  Europe. 

The  most  instructive  example  of  the  truth  of  our  remarks  conceraiDg 
the  importance  of  conRict  in  social  evolution  is  afforded  us  by  Russia.  In 
Russia  we  can  see  the  law  of  national  expansion — ^which  is  but  an  extension 
in  space  and  time  of  the  law  of  individual  expansion — at  work  ;  we  witnesB 
the  intellectual  turmoil,  the  conflict  of  antagonistic  ideas,  which  this 
expansion  brings  necessarily  in  its  train ;  and  we  witness  also  thftt 
physical  struggle  which  is  the  most  brutal  manifestation  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  interests  which  results  from  the  expansion  of  numerous  hettfo- 
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geneooB  elements.  The  new  regime  inangarated  by  the  Imperial  Ukase 
of  October  30»  1905,  was,  indeed,  preceded  by  the  most  violent  physical 
straggles — ^by  war  against  the  foreign  foe  and  by  revolution  at  home; 
but  if  physical  straggle  was  the  immediate  caase  of  the  Ukase  of 
October  30,  that  physical  struggle  was  itself  prepared  by  the  intelleotaal 
turmoil  produced  by  half  a  century's  slow  expansion.  Ideas  are  not 
inert  and  abstract  forms  of  the  mind ;  they  are,  as  M.  FouiU^  has  said, 
among  the  most  powerful  factors  in  social  development  and  evolution.^ 

Professor  Kovalewsky  rightly  remarks  that  "we  cannot  regard  the 
present  hour  as  an3rthing  else  but  the  departure-point  of  a  new  phase  in 
social  evolution.  The  limits  which  Auguste  G6mte  artificially  imposed 
on  humanity,  the  limits  of  Western  Europe,  have  beoi  extended,  and 
the  notion  of  progress,  which  is  fundamental  in  sociology,  can  henceforth 
be  applied,  not  only  to  the  evolution  of  the  Latin  and  Germanic  peoples, 
bat  to  the  whole  of  humanity.**  > 

The  intellectual  conflict  which  originated  in  the  Renaissance,  and 
which,  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  has  caused  ever-growing 
divergences  of  thought,  has  now  crossed  the  frontier  which  it  seemed 
destined  never  to  cross.  The  Slav  races,  sunk  in  a  seemingly  hopeless 
torpor,  have  awakened  to  fresh  life  and  vigour  at  the  contact  of  Western 
civilisation.  The  agreement  of  the  ignorant  which  characterises  ages  of 
intellectaal  apathy  has  been  replaced,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 
disagreement  of  the  thoughtful  which  characterises  ages  of  intdlectual 
eff^t.  During  many  years  the  seed  has  been  maturing,  and  now  it  is 
nearly  ripe.  The  awakening  of  Russia,  however  impossible  such  an  event 
may  have  seemed  even  to  the  genial  mind  of  Comte,  was  inevitable ;  for 
if  expansion  be  the  law  of  life,  how  could  120  millions  of  human  beings 
be  condemned  to  vegetate  eternally  ?  The  awakening  of  Russia,  like  the 
awakening  of  Japan,  like  the  prodigious  expansion  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  sociological  event  of  the  greatest  moment ;  for  it  foreshadows  a  mighty 
conflict,  of  which  we  have  not  previously  spoken,  but  which  appears 
inevitable  and  fraught  with  danger  for  European  civilisation — ^the  conflict, 
namely,  between  the  Slav  and  Germanic  races  for  the  ultimate  hegemony 
in  Europe.  The  triumph  of  the  former  would  imply  a  great  danger  for 
European  civilisation ;  for  the  Slav  is  not  a  European :  he  is  an  Asiatic 
te  the  core,  and  he  has  always  lived  outside  the  pale  of  European  culture 
•nd  tradition. 


^  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  Professor  Marshall  on  the  reality  of  ide€ks 
In  his  PrincipUa  of  Economics,  p.  104. 

*  lUvue  IfUenuUionale  de  Sociologies  vol  xv..  No.  1.  Professor  Kova- 
lewsky draws  attention  to  the  spread  of  the  ''intellectual  conflict**  to 
3ffohammedan  countries.  A  national  assembly  now  sits  at  Teheran, 
Turkey  is  also  agitated  by  demands  for  constitutional  government. 
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The  duty  of  English  statesmen  would  thus  be  to  attach  leas  importanoe 
than  they  do  to  immediate  accidental  combinations ;  and  more  importeooe 
to  ultimate  contingencies  in  the  future.  Alliancea  with  Japan,  under- 
standings with  France,  cordialities  with  the  United  Statea,  may  serve  an 
immediate  accidental  interest  of  England.  But  the  party  which  aims  st 
making  such  temporary  and  accidental  combinations  the  oomflr-stone  of 
British  foreign  policy  would  appear  to  be  dangerously  short-dghted.  The 
Japanese  statesman  who  cleverly  contracted  the  British  alliance  serrBd 
thereby  the  best  interests  of  their  country ;  for  they  had  in  view  the  con- 
flict with  Russia  and  the  probability  of  European  intervention,  as  in  the 
war  with  China  in  1895 ;  and  they  saw  in  the  British  alliance  the  beet 
means  of  preventing  any  such  intervention.  But  what  constitates  the 
interest  of  Japan  does  not  necessarily  c<mstitute  the  interest  of  England. 
The  "yellow  peril  *'  is  much  derided  in  England.  But  what  is  the  yellow 
peril  if  not  the  expansion  of  the  yellow  races,  expansion  which,  owing  to 
the  vast  numerical  superiority  of  the  latter,  would  constitute  a  terrible 
danger  for  European  civilisation  7^  The  argument  that  China  will  never 
expand  is  futile.  What  justification  is  there  for  this  prophecy  7  Who 
could  have  foretold  in  1S50  the  astonishing  expansion  of  Japan  ?  And 
would  not  Comte  himself  have  refused  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  saoh  an 
event  as  the  Ukase  of  October  30,  1905,  with  all  its  possible  oonaeqiifliioeB 
for  Russia  and  the  world  7  Arguments  based  exclusively  on  propheey 
are  always  weak ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  the  prophecy  of  those  who 
maintain  that  China  will  never  stir,  examined  by  the  only  light  we  can 
examine  it  in — that  of  analogy — is  found  to  be  devoid  of  all  value. 

The  same  reason  which  appears  to  us  to  condemn,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  national  interest  of  England,  the  alliance  with  Japan ;  appears  to 
us  to  condemn  also  the  policy,  now  so  much  in  favour,  of  hostility  to  Ger- 
many. Even  as  an  accidental  interest  may  have  been  served  by  the  alliance 
with  Japan — though  what  this  interest  was,  or  is,  does  not  seem  dear— 
so  an  accidental  interest  may  be  served  by  a  policy  of  hostility  to  Germany; 
though  here  again  we  are  wholly  unable  to  discern  the  interest  which  it 
proposed  to  serve  thereby.  But,  in  the  one  case,  the  ultimate  continguusy 
of  a  vast  conflict  between  the  white  and  yellow  races  for  the  domination 
of  the  world  is  complacently  overlooked  and  relegated  to  the  domain  of 
flction ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  ultimate  contingency  of  a  conflict  betwe<v 
the  Slav  and  Germanic  races  for  hegemony  in  Europe  is  similariy  over- 
looked.     We  have  spoken  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  policy  of  Germany 

1  The  incident  which  has  recently  occurred  (December,  1906)  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  Japanefle 
children  from  State  schools  in  California,  is  pregnant  with  meaning* 
The  Califomians  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  ultimate  oonsequeiiotf 
of  excessive  Japanese  immigration. 
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as  being  dominated  by  the  desire  of  Continental  hegemony ;  and,  indeed, 
this  spectre  of  German  domination  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  haunts 
the  minds  of  most  Englishmen  to  such  an  extent  that  the  idea  of  an  Anglo- 
Ruasian  alliance  is  fast  becoming  familiar.  But,  lest  we  be  misunderstood, 
it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  if  we  explain  our  meaning  a  little  more  fully. 

The  situation  in  Europe  can  be  understood  only  if  the  nature  of  the 
devdopmental  forces  working  out  the  evolution  of  the  European  peoples 
are  properly  grasped.  One  great  fact  dominates  all  the  others — ^the 
struggle  between  the  Slav  and  Germanic  races  for  supremacy  in  Europe. 
All  minor  developments  are  but  incidental  occurrences  of  only  temporary 
moment.  The  policy  of  Germany  since  1871  has  been  shaped  in  view  of 
this  ultimate  contingency ;  the  efforts  of  German  statesmen  to  secure  the 
predominance  of  Germany  in  Europe  have  all  had  the  same  reason — ^the 
necessity  of  opposing  a  strong  and  extended  Germany  to  the  advance  of 
the  Slav.  Whether  it  be  the  result  of  reasoning  or  instinct,  certain  it  is 
that  the  German  people  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  reality  of  the 
situation.  They  have  understood  that  Russia  will  not,  and  cannot, 
remain  eternally  confined  within  her  present  boundaries;  that  there  is 
an  unknown  and  enormous  reserve  of  strength  and  energy  in  the  Russian 
Colossus ;  that  the  Pan-Slav  agitation,  with  its  dreams  of  universal  con- 
quest, does  but  anticipate  a  racial  demand.  They  have  seen  Russia  advance, 
slowly  and  steadily,  in  the  Far  East,  in  Persia,  towards  the  Dardanelles ; 
they  have  witnessed  the  revival  of  separatist  agitation  in  Prussian  and 
Austrian  Poland ;  and  now  they  contemplate  the  gradual  awakening  of 
120,000,000  Russians  who  live  between  the  White  and  the  Black  Seas, 
between  the  Urals  and  the  Vistula.  Having  this  perpetual  menace  before 
them,  German  statesmen  have  sought  to  prepare  the  German  people  for 
a  struggle  which  they  know  to  be  inevitable.  The  struggle  will  be,  not 
only  between  Russian  and  German,  but  between  Slav  and  Teuton;  and 
Germany  will  be — as  is  only  natural — ^the  Continental  centre  of  a  con- 
federation of  the  Germanic  peoples  which  will  embrace  German  Austria, 
German  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Holland ;  and  which  ought 
certainly  to  embrace  Great  Britain. 

We  maintain,  therefore,  that  any  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  secure 
the  Continental  predominance  of  Germany  were  not  contrary  to  England's 
interest ;  but  that  such  efforts  should  have  been  seconded  by  England, 
in  view  of  the  ultimate  contingency  of  a  conflict  between  the  Slav  and 
Germanic  races. 

Even  as  hostility  to  Germany  appears  contrary  to  England's  interest, 
BO  does  an  alliance  with  France  appear  to  be  based  on  a  very  short-sighted 
appreciation  of  facts ;  and  far  more  does  the  project  of  an  Anglo-Russian 
alliance  seem,  alike  from  an  T^ngliah  and  from  a  Russian  point  of  view, 
entirely  senseless.    The  importance  attributed  to-day  to  the  action  of 
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France  is  due  far  more  to  reminisoenoes  of  the  past  than  to  oomprdieiisioD 
of  the  present.  A  nation  whose  population,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  remains 
stationary ;  which  is  divided  by  internal  dissension,  brought  about  by  aati- 
clerical  fanaticism ;  which  is  being  slowly  und^mined  by  inteniationaUfim 
and  anti-patriotism,  is  not  in  a  position  to  render  the  services  to  Eoropetn 
civilisation  which  it  formerly  rendered.  The  war  of  1870  was  a  warning ; 
and  to  those  who  maintain  that,  since  1870,  PVance  has  completdy  n- 
covered  her  former  strength,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  Moroccan  oompii* 
cation  in  1905  fomid  her  entirely  miprepared ;  and  it  is  no  secret  for  anyone 
living  in  Paris,  and  acquainted  with  French  affairs,  that  the  administratioii 
of  the  War  Office  by  General  Andr6  has  done  much  to  sap  discipline,  to 
stir  up  feud  and  dissension,  and  to  encourage  anti-patriotism.  It  msj 
further  be  replied  that  the  fact  that  M.  Picquart,  who  some  years  ago 
was  condemned  by  court-martial  for  insubordination,  has  since  beoomfl 
Minister  of  War — this  fact  shows  us  with  sufficient  emphasis  what  mi^t 
be  expected  from  France  in  the  event  of  a  European  cooflagraUon. 

What  we  would  particularly  insist  upon  is  that  the  actual  policy  oi 
England  seems  to  be  based  rather  on  accidental  occurrences  than  on 
ultimate  consequences.  The  fact  that  Germany,  by  reason  of  htf  geo- 
graphical position  and  of  her  superiority  in  organisaticm,  is  bound  to  be 
the  Continental  centre  of  the  Germanic  confederation  against  the  Slav 
is  overlooked.  The  fact  that  England,  as  a  Germanic  nataon,  is  as  mneh 
menaced  by  the  Slav  as  Germany  herself,  is  likewise  overlooked;  and 
importance  is  attached  only  to  an  accidental  occurrence — ^namely,  the 
commercial  rivalry  between  Germany  and  England.  In  the  same  way 
the  realities  of  the  situation  in  France  are  overlooked.  No  care  is  tato 
to  examine  seriously  the  question  as  to  whether  a  French  alliance  is  likely 
to  be  of  permanent  and  lasting  benefit  to  England ;  and  the  whole  atten* 
tion  of  the  English  nation  is  concentrated  on  a  side-issue:  can  France 
be  used  effectively  as  an  instrument  against  Germany  ?^  Friendship  is 
cultivated  with  the  United  States,  and  we  hear  that  any  idea  of  dissension 
between  England  and  America  is  impossible ;  and  no  care  is  taken  to 
inquire  if  this  friendship  is  reciprocated,  and  still  leas  to  ascertain  wheth^ 
the  United  States  discern  between  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe  in  Uie 
war  they  have  undertaken  against  immigration  and  foreign  importations. 
An  alliance  is  concluded  with  Japan  without  any  regard  to  the  poesibie 
consequences  of  conflict  between  the  white  and  the  yellow  races;  and 
merely  in  order  to  satisfy  a  grudge  against  Russia,  with  whom  an  alliance 
is  now  also  advocated. 


^  From  the  French  point  of  view  the  benefit  of  the  famous  Anglo- 
French  Convention  of  1904  may  equally  be  doubted.     In  return  for  the 
abandonment  of  undisputed  rights  in  Egypt,  France  obtained  a  hornets 
nest  in  Morocco. 
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■reat  interest  miiet  neoeennly  be  taken  in  the  position  of  France  and 
ly.  Tbe  ultimate  qnestkii  now  dominating  European  politioe  is  tiie 
oremaoy  of  Slav  or  Teuton,  and  this  conflict  must  have  a  preponderating 
oenoe  on  the  future  social  and  political  formation  of  Europe.  But  the 
sailed  Latin  countries  will  not  by  any  means  play  the  part  of  passive 
ookers.  If  the  conflict  be  primarily  between  Slav  and  Teuton,  this  is 
)  in  the  main  to  two  causes :  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Teutonic 
>ples  and  their  organisation.  The  Teutonic  peoples,  by  reason  of 
ar  geographical  situaticm,  are  the  great  barriers  to  Slav  invasion ;  and 
reason  of  their  numerical  importance,  their  discipline  and  their  efficiency 
lerally,  tiiey  are  the  most  formidable  antagonists  of  the  Slav.  But  the 
imate  triumph  of  the  Germanic  race  would  not  imply  the  eclipse  of 
>  so-called  Latin  civilisation.  The  task  of  this  civilisation  would  be,  on 
i  contrary,  to  supply  all  that  which  is  lacking  in  Germanic  culture. 
merical  superiority,  iron  discipline,  admirable  efficiency,  render  the 
nman  more  apt  for  the  great  racial  conflict  than  the  Latin ;  but  when 
conflict  has  been  decided,  in  the  great  work  of  social  formation  and 
formation  necessitated  by  new  conditions  of  life,  the  Latin  genius,  so 
•foundly  artistic  and  so  nobly  idealist,  will  play  a  great  r^e, 
Jndoubtedly  the  interest  of  France,  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
ultimate  consequences,  must  coincide  rather  with  that  of  Germany 
n  with  that  of  Russia.  For  France,  as  much  as  Germany  and  England, 
menaced  by  the  Slav ;  the  culture  and  traditions  of  the  latter  aro  as 
agonistic  to  French  culturo  and  traditions  as  to  German  culture ;  and, 
eed,  the  triumph  of  the  Slav  would  be  the  triumph  of  the  East  over  the 
et,  of  the  Asiatic  over  the  European.  France  cannot  desire  such  a 
miph ;  and  France  must  herself  recognise  that  she  is  not  in  a  position 
check  the  advance  of  the  Slav.  Her  geographical  situation,  hor 
nerical  inferiority,  her  want  of  efficiency,  all  render  vain  the  hope  of 
mce  championing  the  cause  of  Western  civilisation  against  the  Oriental, 
isidered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  continued  estrangement  between 
mce  and  Germany  must  be  judged  deplorable ;  and  the  impartial  his- 
ian  will  comment  with  just  severity  on  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck 
ich  has  increased  tenfold  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  rapprochement. 
can  only  be  hoped  that  the  seed  of  discord  sown  by  the  annexation  of 
ace-Lorraine  will  not  be  reaped  by  later  generations  in  the  form  of 
sensions  when  menaced  by  the  common  foe— dissensions  which  might 
»ve  fatal  to  Western  civilisation. 

Viewed  likewise  from  this  point  of  view  of  ultimate  consequences,  an 
ance  between  France  and  England  can  certainly  be  advocated.  Un- 
tunately,  the  motives  which  have  inspired  the  understanding  with 
knee  have  been  different;  it  is  not  legitimate  hostility  to  Russia — 
itility  derived  from  the  nature  of  things — ^which  has  driven  England  to 
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conolnde  a  defenBive  alliance  with  France ;  bat  unnatural  hostility  to  Ger- 
many has  caused  her  to  form  a  pact  which  may  be  considered  as  oftesmvt 
rather  than  defensiye.  From  every  point  of  view  such  a  pact  appears 
short-sighted.  It  does  not  seem  that  France  would  be  able  to  render  any 
efficient  aid  to  England  in  the  event  of  war  with  Germany ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  England  could  prevent  an  invasion  of  France  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Paris.  From  a  higher  and  more  philosophical  point  of  view,  the 
actual  rapproehemeni  between  France  and  England,  directed  as  it  is  against 
Germany,  can  only  tend  to  render  more  difficult  than  ever  the  hope  of 
reconciling  France  and  Germany ;  while  it  must  excite  suspicion  in  Ger- 
many against  England,  thereby  giving  rise  to  much  avoidable  frictioii; 
and  both  these  results,  in  the  light  of  the  ultimate  ccmsequencee  to  Western 
civilisation  of  Slav  aggression,  are  equally  deplorable. 


APPENDIX  I 

THE  GROWTH  OF  mSANITY  IN  ENGLAND 

In  oonneotion  with  the  chapter  on  insanity  as  a  social  factor,  we  have 
recently  oheerved  in  the  Times  of  April  14,  1906,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  The  Growth  of  Insanity,  which  fully  confirms  the  statements  we 
made  as  to  the  increase  in  the  insanity-rate.  We  have  cited  Paris  as  an 
example ;  the  article  in  the  Times  deals  with  England  and  Wales.  That 
the  result  is  identical  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : 

"  In  1844  the  total  number  of  insane  persons  of  all  ranks,  discovered  in 
England  and  Wales  by  a  careful  official  inquiry,  was  21,788,  or,  roughly, 
1  in  761  of  the  then  existing  population. 

"  On  January  1,  1905,  the  number  of  insane  persons  actually  under  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners  was  119,829,  or,  roughly,  1  in  272  of  the 
population  as  determined  by  the  census  of  1901 ;  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  intervening  time  the  increase  has  been  steadily  progressive." 

With  regard  to  the  physiological  cause  of  insanity,  the  same  article 
proceeds  further  on : 

"  We  may  therefore  assume,  at  all  events,  as  a  hypothesis  calling  for 
inquiry,  that  the  existing  cause  of  insanity  is  analogous  to  the  existing 
cause  of  drunkenness ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  the  presence  in  the 
blood,  by  which  the  brain  is  stimulated  to  activity,  of  some  noxious 
agent  by  which  the  stimulation  is  rendered  faulty  in  its  character,  so  as 
to  produce  perversion  of  function,  and  by  which,  if  it  be  present  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  or  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  structure  of  the  brain  tissue 
will  ultimately  be  impaired." 

We  see  that  this  h3rpotheeis  as  to  the  toxic  nature  of  insanity  is  entirely 
in  harmony  with  the  view  that  alcohol  is  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the 
production  of  the  disease.  With  regard  to  general  paralysis,  the  article 
referred  to  states  that  the  researches  of  Dr.  Ford  Robertson  have  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  affection  is  toxic,  and  that  the  toxin  concerned 
is  the  product  of  a  definite  microbe  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
fluids  of  the  nervous  system.  This  particular  microbe,  we  may  add,  is 
very  generally  held  to  be,  not  a  specific  microbe  of  general  paralysis  alone, 
but  the  microbe  of  syphilis  {Spirochceta  pallida). 
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APPENDIX  n 

THE  EXPENDITURE  ON  ALCOHOL  IN  VARIOUS  OOUNTRBE 

AS   COMPARED   WITH   THE    EXPENDITURE  ON   OTHH 
ITEMa 

Extracted  from  La  Revue  de  SUUisHque^  voL  x..  No.  10,  pp.  75  ff. 

(Paris,  1908.) 

Fravoe  (1880-90). 

MilUoM  of  Fkmnca. 

Alcoholio  drinks  (alcohol,  wine,  and  beer). .         . .  3,571 

j3Feau    ••         ••         •.         •■         ••         •.         •■  ^,ou I 

Meat 1,993 

V^NU  •.  ••  ■•  ••  ••  •.  ••  V%f 

PoUtoee  676 

War  Budget 555 

Sugar 400 

^vJKJcMJvv  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ■•  ^^^J 

Iron,  steel        259 

Marine  and  Colonial  Budgets  . .         . .         . .       243 

Public  Education      . .         . .         . .         . .         . .        134 

Public  Works 119 

Public  Worship  . .  47 

Administration  of  Justice    . .         . .         . .         . .         3d 


BsLQiUM  (1880-90). 

Millioiu  of  Fnncs. 

Alcoholic  drinks         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  544 

Railway  administration        110 

Ministry  of  War         48 

Tobacco           46 

Ministry  of  Public  Education           26 

Ministry  of  Agriculture         21 

Ministry  of  Justice 20 

Ministry  of  Finance    . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  19 

Ministry  of  Public  Works     . .         . .         . .         . .  4 

Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs            3 
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Italy  (1899). 

If  flllonB  of  Francs. 

Alcoholic  drinks         

. .     1,760 

Public  Debt 

724 

Wheat 

612 

Oil        

440 

Maize    . . 

352 

Ministry  of  War         

284 

Tobacco           

197 

Marine 

119 

Coflfee 

66 

Sugar    . . 

63 

Public  Education 

46 

Justice  and  Public  Worship 

40 

). 

Millions 

of          Millions  of  Pounds 

Fmna 

u                    Sterling. 

Alcoholic  drinks        3,40 

[)  1      =        136 

Bread 1,76( 

[)         =          70 

House  rents 1,75( 

0         =          70 

Butter  and  cheese 87< 

D         »          34 

)         »          28 

Tobacco         70( 

[)         =1          28 

Sugar 62. 

5         =»          26 

Tea,  coffee,  cocoa     . .         . .         . .       50( 

O         =          20 

Public  Education 27 

5-11 

^  26  francs  =£1  sterling. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE    BIOLOGICAL  AND  TRADITIONAL  FACTORS   OF  RACE 

FROORESS 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  we  examined  the  mechanism  of 
heredity  under  those  aspects  which  chiefly  interest  the  sociologist. 
In  the  second  part  we  examined  certain  aspects  of  social 
pathology  which  help  to  throw  light  on  the  existing  conditions 
of  society ;  and  this  examination  has  led  us  to  recognise  the  fact 
that,  unfortunately,  the  beneficial  influence  of  natural  selection 
is  not  allowed  sufficient  free  play  in  social  life ;  and  the  further 
fact  that  we  are  in  presence  of  symptoms,  serious  and  deep- 
seated,  of  social  disease,  which,  if  it  be  permitted  to  gain  ground, 
may  lead  to  deplorable  results.  We  propose,  in  the  third  part, 
to  deal  with  the  question  as  to  how  it  may  be  possible  to  diminish, 
if  not  to  eradicate,  these  pathological  factors  which  produce  a 
weakening  of  the  social  organism  and  waste  so  much  of  its 
strength. 

The  tendency  of  organic  evolution,  its  purpose — ^in  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  and  in  as  far  as  we  may  venture  to  ascribe 
a  purpose  to  an  evolution  governed  by  iron  mechanical  laws — 
is  the  greatest  possible  multiplication  of  life.  In  the  fijst  chapter 
of  this  work,  when  dealing  with  the  factors  of  selection,  we 
saw  that  excessive  multiplication  was  one  of  the  essential  features 
of  the  universal  struggle  for  existence ;  and  we  further  saw  that 
this  seeming  extravagance  of  Nature  is  not  without  its  profound 
significance.  For  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  species  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  multiplication  of  its  members,  an  interest 
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both  diiect  and  indiiect.  Direct,  in  thmt  multiplication  always 
stands  in  diiect  ratio  to  the  risk  of  deatniction  attending 
on  the  young  individuals  of  the  species ;  indirect,  in  that  a 
species,  if  it  is  to  maintain  itself,  must  be  adaptaUe  in  the 
hi^best  possible  d^iee ;  for,  as  we  saw  in  the  chapter  on  the 
origin  and  extinction  of  species,  those  species  unaUe  to  adapt 
themselves  rapidly  enough  to  rapidly  changing  conditions 
succumb ;  and  adaptation  of  the  species  as  a  whdle  can  oaHj  be 
secured  if  that  species  presents  a  sufficiently  laige  number  of 
individuals  for  natural  selection  to  act  iqxm.  Thus  multiplica- 
tion of  life  in  the  interests  of  the  preservation  of  life  appeals  to 
be  the  tendency  of  oiganic  evcdution. 

But  this  tendency  to  an  ever  greater  multiplication  of  life 
is  not  without  producing  a  certain  antagonism  between  Individua- 
tion and  Genesis — betweoi  the  individual  and  the  species.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  interest  of  the  species  is  necessarily  paramount 
and  superior  to  individual  interests ;  for  if  the  qpedes  oeased  to 
exist,  the  individuals  composing  it  would  also  cease  to  exist; 
and  thus  the  individual  is  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
species.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continuity  of  the  species  ib 
accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  vast  sacrifice  of  individual  life. 
For  instance,  an  adult  individual,  the  single  survivor  of  a  hundred 
thousand  germs,  may  itself  be  almost  whoUy  sacrificed  individu- 
ally in  the  production  of  germs  equally  numerous ;  in  which  esse 
the  species  is  maintained,  but  at  enormous  cost  both  to  adults 
and  young.  Or  the  adult,  devoting  but  a  moderate  portion  of 
its  substance  to  the  production  of  multitudinous  genns,  may 
enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  life«  in  which  case  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  species  is  shown  in  a  great  mortality  of  the 
young.  Or  the  adult,  sacrificing  its  substance  almost  entirely, 
may  produce  a  moderate  number  of  ova,  all  well  provided  with 
nutriment  and  well  protected,  among  which  the  mortaUty  is  not 
so  great ;  and  in  this  case  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  species  fslb 
more  on  the  aduk  and  lees  on  the  yoong.    **  And  thus,"  oon- 
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dudes  Herbert  Spencer,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  the  above 
examples,  ''  while,  in  one  sense,  the  welfare  of  a  species  depends 
on  the  welfare  of  its  individuals,  in  another  sense  the  welfare  of 
the  species  is  at  variance  with  the  welfare  of  its  individuals ;  and, 
further,  the  sacrifice  of  individuals  may  tell  in  different  proportion 
on  the  undeveloped  and  on  the  mature."^ 

The  above  considerations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
whole  realm  of  organic  life  the  individual  is  secondary  to  the 
species,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  individual  do  but  serve, 
in  every  case,  to  further  the  interests  of  the  species  to  which  they 
are  subordinate.  Thus,  the  individual  is  a  function  of  the  species, 
not  an  aim  in  itself.  This  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
whole  may  be  fittingly  illustrated  by  the  phenomenon  of  death. 
In  a  previous  chapter  we  spoke  of  the  biological  immortality  of  the 
Protozoa ;  we  saw  that  death,  as  a  phenomenon  resulting  from 
a  physiological  necessity  of  the  organism,  is  but  secondarily 
superinduced,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  inherent  to  organic  life 
as  such,  it  having  first  been  introduced  at  a  comparatively 
advanced  stage  of  organic  evolution — ^that  is  to  say,  when 
multicellular  beings  made  their  appearance.  Death  is  essentially 
a  phenomenon  of  adaptation,  and  a  phenomenon  of  adaptation 
in  the  interest  of  the  species  at  the  expense  of  the  individual. 
In  the  Protozoa  the  organism  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
permit  of  part  of  it  being  destroyed  and  another  part  of  it 
specialised  for  the  reproduction  of  the  species ;  a  single  cell 
fulfils  all  the  functions  of  life,  both  as  regards  the  individual 
and  the  race,  and  its  destruction  would  entail  the  destruction 
of  the  species.  In  multicellular  organisms,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ever-increasing  division  of  physiological  labour, 
which  is  a  phenomenon  so  universal  and  constant  that  we  are 
justified  in  calling  it  a  fundamental  law  of  organic  progress,^ 

^  Spenoer,  PrincipUs  of  Sociology,  i.  593.  Vide  also  PrincipUa  of 
Bidogy,  ii.  Part  VL 

>  Vide  Milne* Edwards,  Legona  sur  la  Phy&iologie  et  rAfuUomie  compart 
de  V Homme  et  dea  Animaux,    Paris,  Masson,  1867-81. 
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the  soma  alone  is  specialified  for  the  needs  of  the  individual  life, 
and  is  destructible ;  hence  a  greater  mdividual  di£Eerentiatioa  and 
development  is  possible,  greater  variety,  greater  adaptalnlity. 
But  the  germ  specialised  for  the  reproduction  of  the  species  is 
biologically  immortal — at  any  rate  in  poientia.  The  individusl 
is  sacrificed  to  the  reproduction  of  the  species. 

Thus,  the  maintenance  and  progress  of  the  whole  is  only 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  much  sufiEering  on  the  part  of  the 
components  of  the  whole.  SufiEering  is  a  law  of  organic  Natoze, 
and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  without  sufiEering  there  is  no  life. 
Our  brief  remarks  concerning  the  antagonism  of  Individuatioo 
and  (renesis  sufficiently  prove  this.  That  sufiEering  is  a  law  of 
Nature,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  attaining  the  goal  of  relative 
perfection  is  through  much  sufiEering,  is  an  axiom  which  we  are  apt 
to  lose  sight  of.  ^'The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  "  is  the  avowed  doctrine  of  an  entire  political  school, 
and  of  a  very  influential  one.  Yet  on  closer  examination  we 
shall  perhaps  fioid  this  doctrine  less  solidly  established  than  its 
advocates  think.  For,  in  the  fimst  place,  the  concept  of  happiness 
is  so  vague,  it  varies  so  greatly  with  each  individual  nature,  that 
sociology,  if  it  remains  true  to  its  scientific  constitution,  can  take 
no  cogniscmce  of  it.  And,  in  the  second  place,  is  it  so  certain 
that  happiness  be  an  aim  in  itself  ?  Do  we,  when  contemplatiiig 
the  world  of  Nature,  see  any  example  which  justifies  the  affirma- 
tion that  happiness  is  the  aim  of  life  ?  In  truth,  it  seems  rather 
as  if  the  contrary  were  the  case ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  speak  of 
an  ''  aim  "  in  Nature — and  it  is  dangerous  to  do  so,  for  we  risk 
falling  into  the  teleological  error  of  considering  Nature  as  a 
mysterious  entity  in  itself,  of  ascribing  to  it,  with  our  habitual 
anthropomorphism,  a  sort  of  personality — in  as  far,  we  say,  as  we 
can  discern  an  aim,  that  aim  is  not  the  happiness  of  living  crea- 
tures, but  rather,  as  we  have  said,  the  multiplication  of  life  with 
a  view  to  its  ever  greater  adaptability  and  perfection — perfection 
being  imderstood  in  the  sense  of  the  greatest  possible  expansion. 
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When  we  speak  thus  of  perfection,  it  most  be  understood  in 
a  purely  relative  sense,  as  signifying  perfection  with  regard  to  a 
given  environment.  Organic  life  is,  indeed,  unthinkable  except 
with  reference  to  the  external  conditions  in  which  it  evolves. 
Life  is  nothing  if  not  a  succession  of  relations  between  the 
organism  and  the  environment  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  environ- 
ment acting  on  the  organism,  and  the  organism  reacting  to  the 
stimuli  from  outside,  each  reaction  corresponding  in  the  degree 
of  its  intensity  to  the  degree  of  intensity  of  its  cause.^  When 
we  say  of  an  organism  that  it  is  perfect,  we  mean  that  it  is  so 
thoroughly  adapted  to  its  environment  that  no  further  progress 
in  the  direction  of  this  adaptation  can  be  realised  within  the 
biological  limits  of  that  organism.  And  when  we  say  that 
organic  evolution,  as  far  as  we  can  discern  its  tendency,  tends 
towards  an  ever  greater  and  ever  more  complete  perfection,  we 
mean  nothing  else  than  that  it  tends  towards  an  ever  more 
complete  adaptation  of  all  organisms  to  their  respective 
environments. 

As  this  is  evidently  the  tendency  of  organic  evolution  in 

^  It  is  to  Auguste  Comte  that  we  owe  the  best  definition  of  biologioal 
science :  "  La  biologie  positive  doit  6tre  envisagde  comme  ayaot  pour 
destination  gdn6rale  de  rattacher  constamment  Tun  k  Tautre  U  'point  de 
vue  physiologique  et  le  point  de  vue  anatomique,  on  en  d*aatres  mots  T^tat 
dynamique  at  T^tat  statique.  Cette  relation  perp6taelle  constitue  scm 
vrai  caract^  phUosophique.  Plac6  dans  un  sjsttoe  donn^  de  circon- 
stances  ext^rieures,  un  organisme  d^fini  doit  toujours  agir  d'une  manidre 
ndcessairement  d^termin^e ;  et,  en  sens  inverse,  la  m6me  action  ne  saurait 
6tre  identiquement  produite  par  des  organismes  vraiment  distincts.  U  y 
a  done  lieu  k  conclure  altemativement,  ou  Facte  d'apr^  le  sujet,  ou  Tagent 
d'apr^  Facte.  Le  S3r8t^e  ambiant  6tant  toujours  cens6  pr^alablement 
bien  connu,  d'aprds  I'ensemble  des  autres  sciences  fondamentales,  on  voit 
ainsi  que  le  double  probl^e  biologique  peut-Stre  pos^,  suivant  r6nono6 
le  plus  math^matique  possible,  en  ces  termes  gdndraux :  Hant  donni  Vorgane 
ou  la  modification  organique,  trouver  la  fonction  ou  PacU,  et  reciproquement. 
Une  telle  definition  .  .  .  indique  clairement  que  la  vraie  biologie  doit 
tendre  k  nous  permettre  de  toujours  pr6voir  comment  agira,  dans  des 
circonstances  donn^es,  tel  organisme  determine,  ou  par  quel  ^tat  organique 
a  pn  dtre  produit  tel  acte  accompli "  (Cowra  de  Philoaophie  poailite,  vol.  iii., 
p.  237,  fifth  ediUon,  1893). 
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general,  so  is  it  also  the  tendency  of  social  evolntum  in  particular. 
Just  as  the  less-adapted  organism  snocumbs  in  the  atmg^e  &ir 
existence  with  the  better-adapted  organism,  so  does  the  society 
which  is  less  well  adapted  to  its  environment  find  itself  at  the 
mercy  of  those  other  societies  which  have  displayed  greater 
adaptability.  This — %.e.,  greater  adaptability — being  the  ten- 
dency of  social  evolation,  we  may  ask,  What  meana  does  socisl 
evolution  employ  in  working  this  out  f 

In  attempting  to  reply  to  this  question  we  most  be  careful  to 
distinguish  between  the  organic  and  the  traditional  factor  in 
social  evolution.  As  Professor  Ritchie  has  remarked :  **  Humsa 
beings,  besides  sharing  in  the  biological  transmission  of  inherited 
characteristics,  have  also  other  modes  of  transmitting  sentimenti 
and  customs ;  they  are  not  dependent  merely  on  heredity  in 
the  biological  sense.  They  can  '  inherit '  by  means  of  language 
and  institutions  the  experience  of  their  ancestors,  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  and  have  to  be  acquired  afresh.  .  .  .  Tliis 
capacity  for  sociid  inheritance  is  the  great  advantage  that  mankind 
possesses  over  the  brutes,  and  the  greater  perfection  in  the 
modes  of  transmitting  experience  constitutes  the  advantage 
of  civilised  over  imcivilised  races.  I  have  already  suggested  a 
definition  of  civilisation  as  the  '  sum  of  those  contrivances  which 
enable  human  beings  to  advance  independently  of  biological 
heredity.'  *'  ^  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  better  definition  of  what 
we  term  the  traditional  factor  in  race  progress — ^the  &ctor, 
namely,  which  enables  society  to  advance  independently  of 
biological  heredity. 

The  traditional  progress  of  society  may  be  observed  partly  in 
the  evolution  of  its  institutions ;  partly  in  the  evolution  of  its 
unwritten  laws,  customs,  and  traditions,  in  so  far  as  these  are 
not  embodied  in  any  institution  which  is  their  concrete  expres- 
sion ;  and  partly  in  the  evolution  of  its  thought  and  intellect. 


«  D.   Ritchie.  Dvwimitm  4mi  FolMeg,  p^  131«  132.     SoniMiiKhein, 
1901. 
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Obviously  a  society  which  is  able  to  embody  its  customs  and 
traditions  in  institutions  is  alieady  considerably  developed. 
Such  embodiment  does  not  exist  in  societies  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
evolution,  or  does  so  only  in  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant 
degree.  Let  us  turn  to  the  higher  societies,  to  those  which 
occupy  the  first  rank  in  the  civilised  world  to-day,  and  ask  our- 
selves. What  is  their  social  polity  ?  What  is  the  immediate  and 
ultimate  aim  of  their  social  evolution  considered  in  its  traditional 
aspects  ?    What  do  we  find  ? 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  social  evolution  of  even  one  of 
the  great  European  Powers  to-day  would  lead  us  too  far  in  our 
present  task.  We  will  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  asking, 
not  what  that  social  evolution  is,  but  what  it  ought  to  be, 
according  to  the  laws  which,  we  think,  can  be  deduced  from  our 
study  of  social  pathology  in  the  second  part  of  this  work.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  let  us  remark  that  it  is  an  error  to  consider  the 
immediate  and  the  ultimate  aims  of  social  evolution  as  distinct ; 
although,  indeed,  the  Realpolitik  in  favour  to-day  would  seem 
to  ignore  the  ultimate  aim,  which  is  the  organic  progress  of 
society,  in  its  anxiety  to  realise  temporary  success  through  the 
injudicious  cultivation  of  over-rapid  traditional  progress,  which 
should  constitute  only  the  immediate  aim  of  social  evolution. 

Coming,  then,  to  the  question  of  the  direction  of  social  polity, 
we  should  reply  that,  in  the  domain  of  traditional  values,  the 
aim  should  be  the  gro¥dng  integration  of  society  and  the  economy 
of  social  force.  The  study  which  we  have  made  of  suicide  as  a 
sociological  factor  has  shown  us  the  harmful  results  of  insufficient 
social  integration,  and  the  growth  of  mental  disease  can  be 
attributed  in  the  ultimate  instance  to  the  same  cause.  We  are 
living  in  an  age  in  which  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  held  to 
be  supreme,  in  which  the  duties  of  the  present  generation  towards 
the  coming  generations  are  ignored,  and  in  which  the  individual 
as  such,  and  by  the  sole  fact  of  his  individuality,  is  raised  to  the 
height  of  a  metaphysical  entity.    This  excessive  individualism. 
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lUs  v  &or  a  tsvrav  oc  aonl  pkikmphy,  and  we  hATe  nolili 
inMBiKn  <tf  doof  antUag  move  than  point  ool  A 
ior  an  ideal  vUdi  la  aaper-individoalt  if 
wt  mar  vk  tSie  i  ijaiMiiai  We  haTe  nothing  to  do  wilk  A0 
moiml  aspect  of  anr  ideal,  hat  jmnir  and  simply  with  Ae 
aodolofical  aspect  of  ideak  in  general  IndividiialiBm,  ai 
pteached  br  tKat  lAikMoplier  who  11,  nnfortanatdy,  aD  Iraft  ] 
unknown  in  Enaiaad.  Has  Shinier,  is  a  jdiiloeophy  for  the  fsv, 
for  the  TOT  fpw :  it  is  aa  hrperazistocntie  phflosophy ;  it  ii  Ae 
doctrine  of  eeotMmic  indiTidaalism  and  lais$ez-faire  cairied* 
as  we  shafl  see,  to  ita  logical  conciiisioBs.  But  it  is  a  phOoso^ 
which,  if  adopted  br  any  great  nnmber  of  people,  woold  lesd 
infalUblT  to  social  dbaohitioB :  ignoiing»  as  it  does,  the  exirteoM 
of  aD  societT.  and  taUng  accoant  onhr  of  the  individoal,  of  the 
Ego  who  cries  ferociooshr.  **  Ego  sum  Ego ;  I  am  Myself,  and  Mj 
Object  is  Mr  Own.  My  Aim  My  Own.*"^ 


StimnlaiM  mm  Leiicn :  vie  konate  aiaa  sie  ab  iweckkw,  als  neOos, 

ab  rari  pyw  Vvi  versteh«fi  ?  .  .  .     Wm  tcilt  der  tngische  Kunstler  von 

sich  mxt  ?     I«t  ee  nioht  c<er!»ie  der  Zaitaod  ohne  Fureht  Tor  dem  Faroht- 

bttrm  and  F^affvurdism  das  «r  zieist  ?  .  .  .     Die  Tapferkeit  nnd  Freiheit 

de«  Gefohis  ror  einem  mAohnjevn  Feinde«  ror  eioezn  erhabenen  Ungenuch. 

vor  einem  Problem,  d&s  Graaen  erveckt-dieMf  sieyrtiche  Zostand  ist  es, 

den  der  trasiscke  Kfinstler  aa5wihlT«  den  er  rerherrlirht  "  ( Werke,  viii- 

135. 134$«  Leipz22. 1^9i5).     And.  vhile  «re  are  oconpied  with  Nietzsche,  wliftt 

can  be  more  beaatifuIlT  characteristic  of  his  conception  of  the  artist  as  ft 

redeemer  of  the  world**  nsdinew  than  the  following  passage :  **  £s  steht 

Xichtd  fur  $ich,  weder  in  ims  selbst  noch  in  den  Dingen :  and  wenn  nor 

etn  Einziges  Ma]  unser  5^^Ie  wie  eine  Saite  vor  GIQck  gezittert  and  getont 

hat,  so  waren  alle  Ewigkeiten  notig  am  dies  Eine  Geechehen  za  bedingeo : 

and  alle  Ewigkeit  war  in  diesem  einzigen  Aagenblick  unseres  Jasagens 

gatgeheMsen,  eriost,  gerechtfertigt  and  bejaht.**     And  in  another  place 

we  find  the  triumphal  assertion :  **  Wo  ist  Schonheit  ?     Wo  ich  mit  allem 

WiUen  woUen  muss ;  wo  ich  lieben  und  untergehen  will,  daas  ein  Bild 

nicht  nor  Bild  bleibe  "  {Werke,  vi  18i». 

*  Max  Stimer.  Der  Einzije  und  *e»»  Eigenium  (Berlin,  1843).  John 
Henry  Mackav.  Max  Stimer,  sein  L^ben,,  seim  Werk  (Berlin,  1898). 
V.  Basch.  r Individualism^  Anarchidie  :  Jfax  Stimer  (Pkris,  Alcan,  1904). 
A  French  translation  of  Stimer's  work  has  also  been  published  under  the 
title  rUnique  H  m  ProprieU  (P^uis,  Stock,  1900). 
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its  component  members  in  a  strong  and  solid  union.  The 
individual,  firmly  attached  by  multitudinous  ties  to  his  corpora- 
tion, and  through  his  corporation  to  his  fatherland,  considers 
himself  as  a  part  of  the  whole  to  which  he  is  thus  attached  ;  the 
interests  of  the  whole  are  his  interests,  and  the  pride  which  he 
naturally  feels  in  the  corporation  to  which  he  belongs  reacts 
on  his  own  life,  and  imparts  to  it  a  value  that  it  did  not  possess 
before.  The  possession  of  an  ideal — ^that  is  the  secret.  For  it 
is  the  possession  of  an  ideal  which  alone  can  raise  the  individual 
above  himself,  and  permit  of  his  seeing  a  new  horizon  beyond 
that  of  his  own  interests  and  pleasures.  The  possession  of  an 
ideal  which  surpasses  and  transcends  the  individual  life  imparts 
a  value  to  that  life,  and  binds  its  holder  to  it.  And  the  more 
an  ideal  surpasses  and  transcends  the  individual  life,  the  more 
influence  will  it  exert.  The  ideal  of  patriotism  is  capable  of 
inspiring  a  man  with  attachment  to  life  by  filling  his  mind  with 
other  than  purely  personal  thoughts,  and  by  inspiring  him  with 
pride  in  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs.  But  it  is  essentially  a 
temporary  ideal,  being  limited  to  the  duration  of  the  life  of 
the  individual.  It  is  obvious  that  the  religious  ideal,  which 
dominates,  for  those  who  believe  in  it,  not  only  this  earthly  life, 
but  eternity,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  correspondingly  strong 
influence.^ 

^  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  objective 
validity  of  any  religious  belief,  a  question  wholly  foreign  to  our  research. 
We  would  farther  point  out  that  when  we  speak  of  the  ideal  of  the  Super- 
Man  as  transcending  the  individuality,  and  yet  inherent  in  it,  we  mean 
that  a  Super-Man  or  genius  finds  in  the  pure  creation  of  his  genius  a  suffi- 
cient stimulus  to  life,  a  sufficient  justification  of  it.  Did  not  Schopenhauer, 
from  an  opposite  point  of  view,  consider  the  value  of  art  as  residing  in 
the  fact  that  it  releases  us,  if  only  for  a  few  moments,  from  the  tyranny 
of  desire  ?  That  is  to  say,  Schopenhauer  considered  it  as  transcending 
the  individuality,  although  necessarily  inherent  in  it,  since  every  work 
of  art  is  a  personal  creation.  Nietzsche,  whose  conception  of  art  is  so 
opposed  to  that  of  Schopenhauer,  nevertheless  agrees  in  considering  art 
as  an  ideal  in  itself,  transcending  the  bounds  of  individual  life ;  and 
Nietzsche  regards  it  as  the  great  stimulant  of  life :   **  Die  Kunst  ist  das 
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must  be  preceded,  if  it  is  to  be  efEective,  by  piogiess  in  oiganic 
evolution.  A  certain  d^;ree  of  organic  eyolation  is  a  ctrnddio 
$ine  qua  nan  of  all  traditional  progress.  For  instance,  had  the 
human  species  remained  in  the  stage  in  which  the  savage  popula- 
tions of  Central  Africa  still  find  themselves  to-day,  all  the  progress 
in  human  institutions  which  we  justly  consider  the  greatest 
triumph  of  man  over  his  animal  ancestors  would  necessarily 
have  remained  unknown.  It  is  probable  that  cerebral  progresB, 
which  is  the  instrument  of  what  we  term  traditicmal  progress, 
is  dependent  on  an  increase,  amongst  other  things,  of  the  vcdume 
of  the  brain.  Thus,  the  average  brain-weight  of  the  adult  male 
members  of  the  white  species  is  from  1,360  to  1,360  grammes, 
that  of  an  adult  male  member  of  the  negro  species  1,262  grammes, 
while  that  of  the  gorilla  is  but  550  grammes,  on  an  average,  for 
it  varies  considerably.  If  the  difEerence  between  the  civilised 
European  of  to-day  and  the  Wood-Veddah  of  Ceylon  is  greater 
than  the  difference  between  the  Wood-Veddah  and  the  higher 
apes,  it  is  due  not  only  to  the  traditional  progp^ss  of  the  former, 
but  also  to  his  organic  progress.  The  latter  forms  the  indispens- 
able basis  on  which  the  superstructure  of  the  former  can  be 
built.i 
It  is  true  that  organic  and  traditional  progress  do  not  always 

^  It  is  often  objected  that  the  cerebral  differences  between  the  lower 
races  of  man  and  the  anthropoid  apes — ^the  gibbon,  for  instance*  who  is 
more  closely  allied  to  the  human  species  than  the  orang-outang  or  the 
chimpanzee — are  too  great  to  be  able  to  admit  of  a  rapprochement  between 
them.  But  this  objection  does  not  take  count  of  the  ^t  that  all  attempts 
to  argue  from  the  physiological  to  the  psychological  are  extremely  prob- 
lematical in  their  results.  The  old  theories  of  a  necessary  relation  between 
brain  volume  and  brain  capacity  are  largely  discredited;  and  we  mnst 
beware  of  following  the  example  of  a  Russian  aavant  who  was  fond  of 
insisting  on  the  inferior  size  and  weight  of  the  average  brain  of  women 
as  convincing  proof  of  female  incapacity  for  discharging  the  duties  of 
citizenship ;  and  who  was  found,  after  his  death,  to  possess  himself  a  brain 
inferior  in  volume  and  weight  to  the  average  female  brain.  We  sn 
entirely  unable  to  discern  the  exact  relations  existing  between  the  physio- 
logical and  psychological  capacities  of  the  organ  of  thought. 
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keep  pace  one  with  another ;  and  we  often  see  an  artificial  develop- 
ment of  traditional  progress  under  conditions  which  are  unfitted 
to  it.  This  would  be  the  case,  for  instance,  in  a  State  which, 
while  encouraging  the  development  of  industry  and  agriculture 
and  commerce  by  means  of  a  system  of  economic  protection, 
should  neglect  the  eugenic  development  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
these  latter,  sho¥dng  no  increase  in  population  and  great  increase 
in  physical  and  moral  disease — which  latter  is  likewise  a  symptom 
of  organic  degeneracy — ^will,  at  the  first  opportunity,  fall  victims 
to  neighbouring  States  with  greater  fertility,  where  the  operation 
of  natural  selection  in  eliminating  the  socially  unfit  is  more  active. 

Thus  we  may  safely  lay  down  as  an  axiom  of  sociology  that 
those  States  whose  social  and  political  evolution  does  not  tend, 
or  tends  insufficiently,  in  the  direction  of  combined  biological 
and  traditional  progress,  will  be  vanquished  in  the  struggle  for 
power  with  other  States  having  a  polity  more  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  biological  and  social  evolution.  For  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  a  nation  be  biologically  superior  if  its  traditional 
progress  be  insufficient,  or  vice  versa.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  French  nation  was  organically  inferior 
to  the  Oerman  nation  in  1870 ;  but  it  was  unquestionably  inferior 
in  its  social  organisation,  which  means,  translated  into  our 
terms,  that  its  traditional  progress  was  inferior.  And,  to  take 
the  opposite  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  Athenians  were  tradition- 
ally superior  to  the  Macedonians,  and  yet  they  succumbed  at 
Agospotamos  owing  to  their  biological  deterioration.  And, 
finally,  to  take  a  third  case,  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  annihilated 
by  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  because  the  Turks  were,  at 
that  period  at  any  rate,  both  biologically  and  traditionally 
superior  to  the  motley  crowd  of  their  hybrid  antagonists. 

Those  States  which  tend  to  develop  in  a  direction  directly 
Contrary  to  this  law  of  correlated  biological  and  social  evolution 
wiU  be  vanquished  in  the  struggle  for  power  with  other  States ; 
and  the  same  will  be  true  of  those  whose  evolution,  although  in 
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the  right  direction,  is  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  keep  pace  with  a 
rapidly  changing  environment.  In  a  former  chapter  on  the 
origin  and  extinction  of  species  we  remarked  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  the  extinction  of  species  may  midoubtedly  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the  necessary  variations  called  forth  by  the 
readaptation  of  the  species  are  not  forthcoming  quickly  enough. 
We  saw  that  the  extinction  of  the  Trilobites  at  the  end  of  the 
Silurian  epoch  was  very  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this  type 
of  animal,  long  adapted  to  constant  conditions,  was  unable  to 
readapt  itself  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  the  suddenly  modified 
environment.  In  the  same  way  nations  which  are  more  adapt- 
able are  more  likely  to  survive  than  those  which  are  less  adapt- 
able. If  the  environment  change  more  rapidly  than  the  nation 
is  able  to  change,  that  nation  will  be  superseded  by  others  whose 
power  of  readaptation  is  greater.  Nations  which  have  long 
been  adapted  to  similar  conditions  are,  as  a  rule,  less  readily 
readaptable  than  young  nations ;  but  the  theory  that  nations, 
long  habituated  to  a  similar  environment,  are  necessarily  affected 
by  senile  decay,  is  entirely  contradicted  by  the  astonishing  ease 
with  which  Japan,  adapted  for  2,500  years  to  a  given  system  of 
government,  changed  that  system  radically  in  an  extraordinarilj 
short  space  of  time.  With  nations,  as  unth  species^  survival  is 
dependent  on  plasticity. 

Traditional  progress  is  necessarily  much  faster  than  organic 
progress.  Those  who  have  followed  our  exposition  of  the  theory 
of  descent  in  the  first  part  of  this  book  will  understand  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  the  germ-plasm  of  an  aggregate,  be  it  a  species,  a 
race,  or  a  nation,  to  be  altered ;  for  acquired  characters  which 
affect  only  the  body  of  the  individuals  are  not  transmitted  by 
heredity.  The  alterations  of  the  germ-plasm  are  all  produced 
by  variations  which  arise  within  itself  by  movements  among 
the  determinants,  by  shiftings  of  the  balance  caused  by  differ- 
ences in  intragerminal  nutrition.  And  the  vast  majority  of 
variations  are  called  forth  by  the  need  for  adaptation.    As  soon 
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US  the  environing  conditions  change,  the  species  must  readapt 
tself  to  the  new  conditions,  and  the  never-ceasing  movement 
within  the  germ-plasm  most  in  9,999  cases  out  of  10,000  present 
I  variation  which  can  be  selected  by  natural  selection ;  and  all 
;hose  individuals  presenting  this  variation  will  be  selected,  while 
;ho8e  who  do  not  present  it  will  be  eliminated.  Through  the 
nechanism  of  amphimixis,  as  we  have  seen,  the  adaptation  of 
the  species  is  brought  about  and  maintained  by  means  of  the 
constant  and  ever-renewed  intermingling  of  germ-plasms  which 
present  the  requisite  favourable  variation.  The  direct  action 
)f  climate  is,  indeed,  capable  of  effecting  variations,  but  its  action 
lias  certainly  been  exaggerated  by  Lamarck  and,  among  biologists 
y{  to-day,  by  Delage.  Thus  the  process  of  readapting  a  species 
is  necessarily  slow;  for  the  numerous  somatic  modifications 
effected  during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual  are  not  inherited, 
and  the  change  of  environment  is  rarely  so  brusque  and  violent 
as  to  require  a  brusque  and  violent  transformation  of  the  whole 
species.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  when  a  sudden  cataclysm 
brings  entirely  new  conditions  into  force,  the  old  species  succumb, 
being  unable  to  adapt  themselves  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  the 
new  conditions. 

It  is  otherwise  with  traditional  progress.  Here,  once  begun, 
progress  is  far  more  rapid  than  is  the  case  with  organic  progress. 
We  say  "  once  begun."  For  Bagehot  has  long  since  pointed  out 
the  great  difficulty  which  primitive  peoples,  tied  down  to  certain 
customs  and  traditions,  experience  in  breaking  loose  from  these 
traditions ;  which,  originally  indispensable,  subsequently  become 
obstacles  to  further  progress.  The  great  necessity,  the  indis- 
pensable necessity,  for  primitive  peoples,  as  Bagehot  has  re- 
marked, is  the  integration  of  the  tribe  or  the  clan ;  and  this  can 
only  be  attained  by  unanimous  adherence  to  a  common  leader 
and  a  common  polity,  the  latter  being  summed  up  in  a  common 
tradition.  ''  The  first  thing  to  acquire  is,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
the  legal  fibre ;  a  polity  first — ^what  sort  of  polity  is  immaterial ; 
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a  law  first — ^what  kind  of  law  is  secondary ;  a  person  or  set  of 
persons  to  pay  deference  to,  though  who  he  is,  or  they  are,  by 
comparison  scarcely  signifies."  ^  But  if  a  polity  be  indispensable 
to  these  early  groups,  there  is  a  risk  that  this  polity  may  subse- 
quently become  a  positive  obstacle  to  further  social  progress. 
As  Bagehot  says  :  '^  Either  men  had  no  law  at  all,  and  lived  in 
confused  tribes,  hardly  hanging  together,  or  they  had  to  obtaia 
a  fixed  law  by  processes  of  incredible  difficulty.  Those  who 
surmounted  that  difficulty  soon  destroyed  all  those  that  lay  in 
their  way  who  did  not.  And  then  they  themselves  were  caught 
in  their  own  yoke.  The  customary  discipline,  which  could  only 
be  imposed  on  any  early  men  by  terrible  sanctions,  continued 
with  those  sanctions,  and  killed  out  of  the  whole  society  the 
propensities  to  variation  which  are  the  principle  of  progress."^ 

Bagehot  rightly  sees  in  the  breaking  of  this  tyranny  of 
tradition  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  social  progress, 
although  it  be  in  a  sense  an  unrecorded  event.  Certainly  those 
peoples  who,  having  had  the  ability  to  create  for  themselves 
what  Bagehot  calls  a  "  cake  of  custom  " — that  is  to  say,  those 
peoples  who  were  able  to  reach  a  stage  of  social  life  sufficiently 
integrated  for  fixed  custom  and  tradition  to  exist ;  and  who 
were  subsequently  able  to  escape  being  imprisoned  by  the  force 
of  the  customs  and  traditions  which  they  had  created,  who  were 
able  to  break  down  that  barrier  of  custom  and  tradition  which 
was  their  handiwork — these  peoples  were  assuredly  gifted  with 
a  biological  superiority  which  alone  could  render  possible  their 
social  adaptability.  Those  peoples  who  were  able  to  sacrifice 
old  traditions  and  customs — the  fruit  of  the  ages,  binding  as  such 
traditions  and  customs  always  are,  and  as  they  alone  can  be- 
in  order  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions  incompatible 
with  these  were  biologically  superior  peoples. 

Adaptability  is  a  primary  necessity  for  the  social  as  for  the 

^  W.  Bagehot,  Physics  and  Politics,  p.  50.     Kegan  Paul, 
a  Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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iological  organism.  The  conditio  sine  qua  nan  of  all  social 
xistence  is  that  a  society  should  be  able  to  adapt  itself  to  its 
onditions  of  existence.  All  change  in  the  stractore  and  in  the 
organisation  of  societies  is  brought  about  solely  by  change  in  the 
nvironment  in  which  that  society  lives.  As  with  species  so 
nth  societies ;  as  long  as  the  environment  remains  constant,  the 
pecies  or  the  society  remains  constant.  If  this  environment 
hanges,  the  species  or  the  society  undergoes  a  corresponding 
hange.  If  the  great  Chinese  Empire  remained  absolutely 
tationary — or  nearly  so,  for  all  things  are  relative — ^for  three 
housand  years  or  more,  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
tancy  of  its  environment.  Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
entury  China  was  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world. 
Vith  the  British  expedition  of  1860  a  change  set  in.  This  ex- 
)edition  was  itself  but  the  result  of  the  modifications  effected 
n  the  political  situation  of  the  whole  world  by  the  progress  of 
he  applied  sciences.  Faster  ships  and  increased  facilities  for 
ransport  had  gradually  brought  China  into  touch  with  the 
SVestem  world.  And,  ever  since  the  first  treaty  ports  were 
opened,  this  process  of  bringing  China  nearer  to  the  West  has 
;one  steadily  forward.  To-day  the  different  Western  Powers 
kre  rivals  in  the  Chinese  market ;  China  is  being  '*  opened  up  " 
)y  Western  capitalists,  railways  are  being  constructed  in  her 
nterior,  and  one  is  projected,  and  will  probably  soon  be  com- 
)leted,  which  is  to  join  the  capital  of  the  Middle  Empire  with 
iloscow,  and  via  Moscow  with  Berlin  and  Paris.  So  profound  a 
nodification  of  the  situation  of  China  cannot  but  bring  equally 
)rofound  internal  changes  in  the  whole  fabric  of  Chinese  society. 
True,  the  Chinese  Empire  is  very  vast,  and  news  penetrates  but 
ilowly  and  scantily,  if  at  all,  into  the  interior ;  but  the  move- 
nent  which  has  commenced  cannot  be  checked,  and  must  result 
n  the  modification  of  China.  Either  the  Chinese  Empire  will 
lave  to  adapt  itself,  as  Japan  did,  to  the  new  situation  created 
>y  the  intervention  of  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East ;  and, 
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adopting  the  weapons  of  the  Western  nations,  must  beat  them 
on  their  own  ground  as  Japan  beat  Russia ;  or,  sooner  or  later, 
China  will  inevitably  succumb  to  the  invasion  of  the  West,  and 
partition  between  the  European  Powers  will  be  her  fate.  Here, 
ad  elsewhere,  the  alternative  is  adaptation  or  elimination. 

This  alternative  presented  itself  to  Japan  thirty-five  years  ago, 
and  she  made  her  choice  then.  When  the  American  fleet  first 
came  to  seek  to  open  commercial  relations  with  the  Empire  of 
the  Mikado,  Japan  was  forced  to  choose  between  either  the 
acquisition  of  Western  culture  and  Western  methods,  so  as  to  beat 
the  West  with  its  own  weapons,  or  else  the  conservation  of  the 
old  regime  and  eventual  annihilation.  It  says  much  for  the 
foresight  of  the  Japanese,  and  much  for  their  power  of  adaptation, 
that  they  chose  the  former  alternative.  History  knows  no  other 
instance  so  striking  of  an  old  nation,  which  was  highly  civilised 
before  Christianity  was  ever  heard  of,  adapting  itself  with  such 
wonderful  rapidity  to  conditions  diametrically  antagonistic  to 
those  in  which  its  whole  evolution  had  taken  place.  A  nation 
capable  of  thus  adapting  itself,  of  thus  breaking  down  the  barriers 
of  custom  and  tradition  2,500  years  old,  is  a  nation  whose  organic, 
or  biological,  superiority  is  incontestable.  But  had  not  the 
applied  sciences  made  such  enormous  progress,  had  not  the 
Western  world,  through  the  development  of  these,  been  brought 
into  closer  touch  with  the  East,  the  East  would  not  have  changed, 
for  there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  the  change.  The  evolution 
of  Japan  has  been  in  correlation  with  the  evolution  of  other  States. 

For,  be  it  noted,  the  evolution  of  society  must  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  two  factors.  First,  the  evolution  of  neigh- 
bouring societies,  and,  second,  the  shiftings  of  the  balance  of 
power  within  the  society  itself ;  just  as  the  development  of  the 
individual  is  determined  by  that  of  other  individuals,  and  by  the 
miniature  struggle  between  the  determinants  of  its  own  germ- 
plasm.  The  examples  of  China  and  Japan  show  us  an  evolution 
brought  about,  not  by  internal  necessities,  but  by  the  external 
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stimuli.  In  the  case  of  European  States,  the  causes  which  have 
presided  over  social  evolution  are  multiple  and  complex ;  but, 
in  ultimate  instance,  the  evolution  of  every  nation  in  Europe 
to-day  is  determined  by  that  of  neighbouring  nations  and  by 
that  of  its  own  social  classes. 

It  is  essential  for  the  welfare  of  a  society  that  its  evolution — 
that  is  to  say,  its  rate  of  adaptation — should  keep  pace  with  the 
rate  of  change  in  the  environing  conditions.  As  we  have  said, 
should  the  environment  change  more  rapidly  than  the  society  is 
capable  of  changing,  the  extinction  of  the  society  must  follow. 
But,  conversely,  the  rate  of  traditional  evolution  must  not 
exceed  the  rate  of  biological  evolution.  Every  society  possesses 
— ^in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  always  approximately — ^that 
form  of  government  which  is  appropriate  to  it.  This  merely 
amounts  to  saying  that  the  institutions  of  every  society  corre- 
spond, more  or  less,  to  its  degree  of  organic  evolution.  Of  course, 
the  very  fact  of  a  nation  possessing  a  large  amount  of  traditional 
property  proves  that  nation  to  have  a  particular  character  of 
its  own ;  and  national  character,  according  to  Bagehot,  is  deter- 
mined by  imitation  ;  this  appears  also  to  be  the  view  of  Gabriel 
Tarde.^  But  although  national  character  reflects  the  nature 
of  its  traditions  and  institutions,  these  reflect  in  turn  the  organic 

^  Tarde  has  nevertheless  admitted  distinctly  that  the  individual  factor 
is  the  chief  factor  in  the  formation  of  national  genius.  This  amoimts  to 
recognising  that  the  traditions  and  institutions  of  a  nation  are  the  work 
of  individuals ;  which,  in  turn,  implies  that,  as  institutions  are  what  indi- 
viduals made  them,  so  they  are  a  reflection  of  the  biological  value  of  the 
nation^  as  determined  by  the  biological  value  of  its  leaders.  '*  A  la  longue,*' 
says  Tarde  in  his  last  book,  "  il  faudra  bien  ouvrir  les  yeux  k  T^vidence, 
reconnaltre  que  le  g^nie  d'un  peuple  on  d'une  race,  au  lieu  d'etre  le  ^teur 
dominant  et  sup^rieur  des  gtoies  individuda  qui  sont  cens^  6tre  ses 
rejetons  et  ses  manifestations  passagdres,  est  tout  simplement  .  .  . 
la  synth^  anonyme  de  ces  originality  personellee,  seules  v^ritables, 
seules  effioaces  et  agissantes  k  chaque  instant.  ...  Le  g^nie  colleotif, 
impersonnel,  est  done  fonciion  et  non  facteur  des  g^nies  individuels,  infini- 
ment  nombreux  *'  {Les  Lois  Sociales,  pp.  44,  45 ;  Paris,  Alcan,  1905). 
Vide  also  Les  Lois  de  rimiUUion  ;  Paris,  Alcan,  1896. 
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or  biological  value  of  the  nation.  Tradition  may  have  great 
influence  in  moulding  national  character ;  but  tradition  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  biological  factors,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Tradition  has  to-day  enormous  influence  in  the  moulding  of  the 
character  of  the  East  Indian ;  but  it  must  have  exercised  not  less 
influence  on  the  Japanese  of  the  ancien  rSgime.  And  yet  while 
Japan  has  been  able  to  throw  aside  the  traditions  and  institutions 
of  centuries,  India  remains  to-day  pretty  nearly  where  she  was 
a  thousand  years  ago.  The  institutions  of  modem  Japan  are 
suited  to  the  biological  superiority  of  her  people,  those  of  India 
to  the  biological  inferiority  of  hers.  The  Indian,  it  will  be 
objected,  is  not  physically  inferior  to  the  European  or  to  the 
Japanese.  But  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  Indian  possesses 
the  power  of  adaptation,  of  organisation,  of  assimilation  possessed 
by  the  Japanese.  Until  we  have  proof  of  this  we  are  justified 
in  considering  him  as  biologically  inferior. 

To  return  to  our  subject,  the  rate  of  evolution  in  society  must 
conform  to  the  possibilities  and  also  to  the  needs  of  that  society. 
History  furnishes  so  many  examples  of  a  radical  change  effected 
in  the  institutions  of  a  people  which  is  not  ripe  for  these  changes 
that  the  details  of  them  would  All  a  bulky  volume.  The  internal 
evolution  of  society  must  be  determined  by  the  shifting  of  the 
balance  between  the  different  elements  of  that  society.  It  must 
be  directed  in  such  a  way  that  it  conforms  to  the  historical 
institutions  of  the  society,  and  also  to  the  modifications  of  power 
effected  within  the  society.  As  Anton  Menger,  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Rector  of  Vienna  University,  expressed  it :  "  Every 
system  of  law  is  a  reflection  of  the  balance  of  power  which  has 
developed  within  a  society  in  the  course  of  that  society's  his- 
torical evolution.  The  interests  of  the  governing  classes,  when 
they  are  able  to  maintain  their  supremacy  during  long  periods, 
become  transformed  into  laws  and  criteria  of  right  and  wrong. 
which  claim  recognition  from  the  other  classes  of  society  as 
objective  truths.    Should,  however,  the  balance  of  power  be 
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flhiftedy  these  laws  and  criteria  are  deprived  of  their  natural 
basis,  and  revert  once  more  to  their  original  basis  in  party 
interests.  It  is  the  task  of  sociological  jurisprudence  to  observe 
these  shiftings  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  to  draw  from  this 
observation  conclusions  as  to  the  future  constitution  of  juris- 
prudence. Especially  must  sociology  be  careful  to  maintain 
the  congruity  of  Right  and  Might,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  social  disasters  which  must  ensue  from  an  antagonism 
between  these  factors."  ^ 

In  other  words,  all  legislation  must  take  into  consideration 
not  merely  the  traditions  of  the  past,  but  also  the  facts  of  the 
present.  And  the  balance  of  power  between  the  various  com- 
ponent elements  of  a  society,  which  is  an  undoubted  fact  of 
every  ^^  present,"  must  be  the  chief  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lator. The  traditions  of  the  past  must  only  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  so  far  as  they  are  also  elements  of  resistance 
to  reform  in  the  present,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  social  reformer 
to  take  into  consideration  the  elements  of  resistance  to  every 
project  of  reform.  It  is  upon  the  measure  of  the  resistance  that 
may  be  expected  to  it  that  the  possibility  of  every  reform  depends. 
Generous  utopianists  would  fain  see  a  number  of  reforms 
enforced,  some  of  which,  though  by  no  means  all,  would  incon- 
testably  be  of  use  to  the  society  at  large ;  but  they  forget  that 
the  usefulness  of  a  reform  is  no  guarantee  of  its  popularity,  for 
prejudice  and  tradition  are  stronger  than  any  appreciation  of 
the  real  needs  of  society.  This  ignoring  at  the  present  time  of 
the  elements  of  resistance  is  the  chief  reason  of  the  failure  of  so 
many  reform  projects ;  and  it  is  fatal  to  social  legislation.  It 
must  be  the  task,  the  difficult  but  necessary  task,  of  sociology 
to  afEect  an  adaptation  of  social  reform  projects  to  the  actually 
prevailing  conditions. 

i  A.  Menger,  Reotoral  Discourse  at  Vienna  University,  1895.  Cited 
by  W.  Schallmayer,  Vererbung  und  Audese  im  Lebendauf  der  Volker, 
p.  236.    Jena,  1903. 
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But  the  traditions  of  the  past  must  be  nq^lected,  except  m  so 
far  as  they  may  constitute  an  element  of  invincible  resistaiioe 
which  condemns  a  social  reform  project  a  priori.  The  realitieB 
of  the  present,  the  condition  of  the  balance  of  power  among  the 
different  elements  of  the  society,  must  occupy  the  first  place  in 
the  mind  of  the  legislator.  Neglect  of  this  condition  leads  to 
the  making  of  impossible  laws  which  take  no  account  of  the 
trend  of  social  evolution.  The  prohibitive  duty  on  com  passed 
in  England  in  1815  by  a  Parliament  representing  almost  ex- 
clusively the  aristocracy  and  country  gentry  is  an  example  of 
this  neglect  of  the  actual  conditions  of  social  evolution.  Heze 
was  England,  already  with  a  highly-developed  industry  in  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  men  were  employed,  placing 
a  duty  on  foreign  com  which  rendered  bread  wellnigh  unpuichas- 
able  for  the  great  masses  of  the  people  in  the  interests  of  a  small 
minority  of  landowners.  The  agrarian  policy  of  the  German 
Govemmentto-dayis  very  similar;  for  here  also  we  see  an  essoi- 
tially  industrial  country  taxed  to  the  uttermost  in  the  inteiests 
of  the  landed  proprietors  east  of  the  Elbe.  The  policy  of  the 
French  Convention  relative  to  the  Church  is  another  instance  of 
this  neglect  to  take  the  potential  factors  of  the  present  into 
consideration ;  and  the  result  was  that,  less  than  twenty  years 
later,  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  with 
the  Papal  See.  Whether  the  policy  of  the  French  Gtovemment 
at  the  present  time  towards  the  Church  does  not  constitute  a 
similar  instance  of  ignorance  of  the  real  relations  between  the 
divers  factors  in  the  balance  of  social  power  remains  to  be  seen. 

All  these,  and  innumerable  others,  are  instances  of  what  we 
may  call  Utopian  legislation — that  is  to  say,  legislation  under- 
taken without  any  knowledge  of  the  precise  relations  existing 
between  the  different  elements  of  the  social  organism,  and 
which  is  at  once  futile  in  the  present,  as  far  as  its  purposes  are 
concerned,  and  eminently  productive  of  harm  in  the  future. 
The  duty  of  sociology  is  to  demonstrate  the  paramoimt  necessity 
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of  basing  social  legislation  on  an  adequate  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  factors  in  the  balance  of  power  within  the 
society.  The  rapidity  of  social  legislation  must  necessarily  be 
proportionate  to  the  needs  of  the  society ;  and  the  needs  of  the 
society  must  be  measured  according  to  those  of  the  great  majority 
of  that  society.  A  bare  majority  may  not  suffice ;  for  the  large 
and  powerful  minority,  being  nearly  as  great  as  the  majority, 
has  also  a  right  to  share  in  the  determining  of  the  polity  of  the 
social  body.  But  when,  as  in  England  in  1815,  a  minority  which 
is  very  small  in  numbers  and  still  smaller  in  intelligence  pretends 
to  have  the  right  to  bleed  the  entire  community  in  order  to 
subserve  their  exclusive  interests,  then  no  doubt  can  exist  as 
to  what  the  needs  of  the  social  organism  really  are,  and  as  to  the 
direction  which  social  evolution  should  take. 

The  d3aiamic  conception  of  social  evolution  is  thus  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  balance  of  power  within  a  nation  or  society 
as  the  starting-point  and  guide  of  all  social  legislation.  The 
difficulties  attendant  on  all  social  legislation  are  obvious.  Social 
evolution — ^in  the  field  of  tradition  which  legislation  and  institu- 
tions in  general  partake  of — ^is  retarded  by  many  obstacles,  of 
which  the  opposed  interests  of  different  social  classes  and  the 
ignorance  or  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  masses  are  the  chief.  AU 
social  legislation  reflects  the  balance  of  power  within  the  society ; 
and  if  one  of  the  elements  of  the  social  organism  is  excluded 
from  all  share  in  power,  we  may  be  sure  that  its  interests  will  not 
be  furthered,  although  their  furtherance  might  be  extremely 
advantageous  to  the  whole  society.  Thus,  before  the  labouring 
classes  in  England  attained  some  share  of  power,  the  childhood 
of  the  country  was  subjected  to  extenuating  labour  in  factories 
and  mines  ;  the  working  man,  unable  to  unite  with  other  working 
men  in  the  defence  of  his  interests,  was  at  the  mercy  of  his 
employers ;  hours  were  long,  remuneration  small,  and  the  cost 
of  living,  exaggerated  by  the  excessive  protection  laws,  was  high. 
It  is  true  that  the  Factory  Acts,  which  abolished  the  worst 
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scandals  connected  with  child  and  female  labour  in  factories, 
were  passed  before  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  admitted  working 
men  to  a  share  in  the  franchise.  But  the  Factory  Acts  were, 
none  the  less,  passed  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion ;  and 
public  opinion  cannot  be  strong  enough  to  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  ruling  party  unless  those  who  voice  it  are  not  onlj 
numerous  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  organised.  The  l^pwlator 
who  passed  the  Factory  Acts  did  so  in  order  to  preserve  for 
himself  at  least  the  nominal  supremacy  in  the  State ;  but  the 
virtual  supremacy  of  a  ruler,  whether  an  individual  despot  or  a 
despotic  majority  (and  the  latter  ia  the  worst  foe  of  all  progress), 
is  at  an  end  on  the  day  on  which  that  ruler  or  that  majority  abdi- 
cates by  giving  way  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  On  that 
day  the  balance  of  power  in  the  State  is  shifted,  and  the  ruling 
power  recognises  the  existence  of  another  power,  which  is 
stronger  than  itself,  to  which  it  is  obliged  to  give  way.  The 
number  of  people  who  sufEered  from  the  extravagance  and  ex- 
tortions of  the  old  regime  in  France  was  probably  as  great  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  as  in  that  of  Louis  XVI. ;  but  as  yet 
there  was  no  public  opinion,  the  opposition  was  not  organised, 
the  sufEerers  were  still  unconscious  of  their  potential  strength. 
But  a  new  power  entered  into  active  politics  on  the  day  on  which 
Louis  XVI.  signed  the  decree  of  convocation  for  the  States- 
(Jeneral. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  welfare  of 
society  that  the  congruity  between  Right  and  Might,  as  Anton 
Menger  expresess  it,  be  maintained.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
legislation  systematically  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  one  class 
cannot  but  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  other  classes, 
and  in  this  manner  an  immense  amount  of  social  energy  is 
wasted  ;  whereas  precisely  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  social 
energy  should  be  the  aim  of  the  legislator.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  when  the  antagonism  between  the  direction  of  social 
polity  and  the  inherent  needs  of  the  social  organism  reaches  a 
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point  which  cannot  be  surpassed — ^as  in  the  case  of  France  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  polity  of  the  ancien  rigime 
Bnally  reached  a  climax  which  rendered  its  further  continuance 
impossible,  owing  to  its  total  incompatibility  with  the  real  needs 
>f  the  people — ^then  the  violent  antagonism  between  the  two 
threatens  to  result  in  a  social  catastrophe  which  menaces  the 
^ery  foimdations  of  society ;  and  which,  in  its  turn,  necessarily 
implies  a  terrible  weakening  of  the  social  organism,  a  terrible 
p^astage  of  social  force.  The  task  of  sociology  is  therefore  a 
high  one,  although  most  difficult — ^namely,  the  reconciliation 
l>etween  social  polity  and  social  reality,  so  to  speak ;  or,  in  other 
nrords,  the  adaptation  of  the  polity  of  a  society  to  the  needs  of 
Jiat  society. 

We  have  said  that  the  traditions  of  the  past  must  only  be  taken 
nto  consideration  by  the  legislator  in  so  far  as  they  are  also 
elements  of  resistance  to  reform  in  the  present.  But  by  this  we 
ire  not  to  be  taken  as  impl}dng  that  the  traditions  of  the  past 
lave  no  value  in  themselves.  As  Bagehot  excellently  remarks  : 
^  In  1789,  when  the  great  men  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
coked  on  the  long  past,  they  hardly  saw  anjrthing  in  it  which 
x>iild  be  praised  or  admired  or  imitated ;  all  seemed  a  blunder — 
i  complex  error  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  might  be.  But  that 
^rror  had  made  themselves.  On  their  very  physical  organisation 
>he  hereditary  mark  of  old  times  was  fixed ;  their  brains  were 
lardened,  and  their  nerves  were  steadied  by  the  transmitted 
results  of  tedious  usages.  The  ages  of  monotony  had  their  use, 
:cr  they  trained  men  for  ages  when  they  need  not  be  mono- 
tonous." ^  Social  evolution  in  the  present  must  be  directed  with 
regard  to  the  historical  development  of  the  society  as  well  as  to 
;he  needs  of  the  moment.  What  we  mean  is  that  an  insti- 
tution is  not  necessarily  suited  to  the  realities  of  the  present 
t>ecause  it  has  rendered  inestimable  service  in  the  past.  We 
^eld  to  none  in  our  admiration  and  love  of  the  great  past,  of  the 

^  Physics  and  PolUics,  p.  30. 
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ages  of  heroism  and  chivalry  and  piety  which  have  added  lustre 
to  the  fame  of  human  society  that  the  future  can  never  dim  or 
tarnish.    But  the  balance  of  power  within  the  social  organism 
has  shifted  since  those  bygone  days ;  audit  is  the  duty  of  the  soci- 
ologist, not  only  to  investigate  the  law  of  the  evoluticm  of  naticms 
in  the  past,  but  to  apply  these  laws  to  the  evolution  of  society 
to-day  and  in  the  future.    Class  legislation  has  had  its  uses ;  it 
was  doubtless  indispensable  in  an  age  in  which  the  industrial 
sjrstem  of  to-day  did  not  exist.    But  to-day  class  legislatioii 
means  waste  of  social  strength.    If  brutally  carried  out  in  the 
interests  of  a  tyrannical  majority,  it  has  as  its  natural  effect  the 
relaxation  of  the  ties  which  bind  the  oppressed  minority  to  the 
society  as  a  whole ;  and  such  alienation  of  a  part  of  the  socul 
organism  is  like  the  loss  of  a  limb  by  the  individual  orgamsm. 
The  society  which  thus  alienates  a  part  of  its  members  will  neces- 
sarily be  greatly  weakened,  and  will  necessarily  succumb  socmer 
or  later  to  a  nation  which  has  preserved  its  patrimony  intact. 
Discord  is  as  fruitful  a  cause  of  the  extinction  of  societies  as 
concord  is  a  strong  guarantee  for  their  survival.     *'  Union  is 
strength,''  says  the  proverb,  and  this  proverb  expresses  a  truth 
often  illustrated  in  the  annals  of  social  evolution.    Russia  is  the 
latest,  but  not  the  least  striking,  example  of  the  counter-troth 
that  discord  is  weakness.^ 

^  The  progreas  of  Socialism  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  affords  a  most  remarkable  example  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb 
**  Union  is  strength.'*  The  unity  of  the  proletariat  was  the  war-cry  of 
the  celebrated  Communist  Manifesto  issued  by  Karl  Marx ;  and  the  unity 
of  aim  and  purpose  which  has  characterised  the  action  of  the  Socialist 
party  in  all  countries  has  contributed  much  to  overcoming  the  difBcolty 
raised  by  the  numerical  strength  of  the  proletariat.  The  evolution  of 
capitalist  production  has  greatly  aided  the  Socialist  party  in  this  particular 
task ;  but  none  the  less  must  the  discipline  of  the  party  be  CMimired,  and 
discipline,  of  course,  is  only  possible  where  unity  of  aim  has  been  pre- 
viously assured.  As  M.  £ugenio  Rignano,  in  a  noteworthy  book,  has 
remarked  :  "  The  inconvenience  of  great  numbers  can  be  counterbalanced, 
and  sometimes  even  done  away  with,  by  the  imity  of  the  aim  to  be  realised. 
Community  of  interests  does  not  only  facilitate  the  concerted  action  of  a 
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If  legislation,  on  the  other  hand,  be  carried  out  by  a  minority 
in  its  own  interests,  careless  of  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole, 
the  result  will  be  doubly  disastrous ;  for  it  will  weaken  society 
in  the  present,  and  prepare  a  catastrophe  for  the  future,  when 
the  antagonism  between  polity  and  social  reality,  as  we  have  said, 
can  be  carried  no  further.  Can  anyone  maintain  that  an  indus- 
trial system  which  compelled  young  children  and  women  to  work 
over  twelve  hours  a  day  imdergroimd,  or  in  the  unhealthy  atmo- 
sphere of  factories  never  inspected  or  controlled,  could  be  carried 
on  without  undermining,  without  ruining  the  biological  value  of 
the  entire  race,  without  sapping  its  vigour  and  vitiating  its 
energy  ? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  class  legislation,  which  takes  no 
account  of  the  interests  of  those  who  constitute  the  labouring 
population,  be  pregnant  with  misfortunes,  legblation  which  is 
3ver-zealous  in  the  supposed  defence  of  these  interests  is  equally 
barmful.  We  have  seen  that  traditional  progress — ^by  which  we 
mean  the  progress  of  legislation  and  institutions — ^is  much  faster 
^han  biological  progress.  But  the  chief  maxim  of  every  legislator 
should  be  not  to  outrun  too  greatly  the  pace  of  this  organic  evolu- 
aon.  Over-hurried  legislation  is  as  injudicious  as  legislation 
N^hich  is  too  slow.  Social  evolution  in  one  State  must  be  based, 
IS  we  have  said,  on  the  social  evolution  in  other  and  neighbouring 
States ;  and  it  must,  in  the  second  place,  take  account  of  the 
realities  of  the  internal  situation  of  the  State  itself. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  traditional  and  legislative  progress 
s  likely  to  be  considerably  less  rapid  than  some  social  enthu- 
dasts  suppose,  obstructed  as  it  is  by  the  conflict  of  opposed 
nterests,  and  by  the  indifference  and  ignorance  of  the  masses. 

^ery  large  number  of  individuals ;  it  renders  such  action  spontaneous, 
latoral,  irresistible.  It  is  the  force  of  gravitation  which  attracts  towards 
me  definite  point  the  multitudinous  water-drops  of  a  torrent"  {Un 
hdaliame  en  Harmonie  avec  la  Doctrine  J&conomique  lAberale,  p.  307, 
>ans,  1904). 
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ages  of  heroism  and  chivalry  and  piety  which  have  added  lostie 
to  the  fame  of  human  society  that  the  future  can  never  dim  or 
tarnish.    But  the  balance  of  power  within  the  social  organism 
has  shifted  since  those  bygone  days ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  soci- 
ologist, not  only  to  investigate  the  law  of  the  evolution  of  naticms 
in  the  past,  but  to  apply  these  laws  to  the  evolution  of  society 
to-day  and  in  the  future.    Class  legislation  has  had  its  uses ;  it 
was  doubtless  indispensable  in  an  age  in  which  the  industrial 
system  of  to-day  did  not  exist.    But  to-day  class  legiBlati<»i 
means  waste  of  social  strength.    If  brutally  carried  out  in  the 
interests  of  a  tyrannical  majority,  it  has  as  its  natural  efEect  the 
relaxation  of  the  ties  which  bind  the  oppressed  minority  to  the 
society  as  a  whole ;  and  such  alienation  of  a  part  of  the  sodAl 
organism  is  like  the  loss  of  a  limb  by  the  individual  orgamam. 
The  society  which  thus  alienates  a  part  of  its  members  will  neces- 
sarily be  greatly  weakened,  and  will  necessarily  succumb  socmer 
or  later  to  a  nation  which  has  preserved  its  patrimony  intact. 
Discord  is  as  fruitful  a  cause  of  the  extinction  of  societies  as 
concord  is  a  strong  guarantee  for  their  survival.     ^^  Union  is 
strength/'  says  the  proverb,  and  this  proverb  expresses  a  truth 
often  illustrated  in  the  annals  of  social  evolution.    Russia  is  the 
latest,  but  not  the  least  striking,  example  of  the  counter-troth 
that  discord  is  weakness.^ 

^  The  progress  of  Socialism  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  affords  a  most  remarkable  example  of  the  truth  of  the  proTerb 
**  Union  is  strength."'  The  unity  of  the  proletariat  was  the  war-cry  of 
the  celebrated  Communist  Manifesto  issued  by  Karl  Marx ;  and  the  unity 
of  aim  and  purpose  which  has  characterised  the  action  of  the  Socialist 
party  in  all  countries  has  contributed  much  to  overcoming  the  difBcolty 
raised  by  the  numerical  strength  of  the  proletariat.  The  evolution  of 
capitalist  production  has  greatly  aided  the  Socialist  party  in  this  particular 
task ;  but  none  the  less  must  the  discipline  of  the  party  be  admired,  and 
discipline,  of  course,  is  only  possible  where  unity  of  aim  has  been  pre- 
viously assured.  As  IVI.  Eugenio  Rignano,  in  a  noteworthy  book,  has 
remarked  :  "  The  inconvenience  of  great  numbers  can  be  counterbalanced, 
and  sometimes  even  done  away  with,  by  the  imity  of  the  aim  to  be  realised. 
Community  of  interests  does  not  only  facilitate  the  concerted  action  of  a 
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:  legislation,  oa  the  other  hand,  be  carried  out  by  a  minority 
»  own  interests,  careless  of  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole, 
result  will  be  doubly  disastrous ;  for  it  will  weaken  society 
he  present,  and  prepare  a  catastrophe  for  the  future,  when 
antagonism  between  polity  and  social  reality,  as  we  have  said, 
be  carried  no  further.  Can  anyone  maintain  that  an  indus- 
1  system  which  compelled  yoimg  children  and  women  to  work 
r  twelve  hours  a  day  underground,  or  in  the  unhealthy  atmo- 
ire  of  factories  never  inspected  or  controlled,  could  be  carried 
rithout  undermining,  without  ruining  the  biological  value  of 
entire  race,  without  sapping  its  vigour  and  vitiating  its 

ut,  on  the  other  hand,  if  class  legislation,  which  takes  no 
)imt  of  the  interests  of  those  who  constitute  the  labouring 
ilation,  be  pregnant  with  misfortunes,  legislation  which  is 
-zealous  in  the  supposed  defence  of  these  interests  is  equally 
iful.  We  have  seen  that  traditional  progress — ^by  which  we 
a  the  progress  of  legislation  and  institutions — ^is  much  faster 
.  biological  progress.  But  the  chief  maxim  of  every  legislator 
Id  be  not  to  outrun  too  greatly  the  pace  of  this  organic  evolu- 
Over-hurried  legislation  \s  as  injudicious  as  legislation 
h  is  too  slow.  Social  evolution  in  one  State  must  be  based, 
e  have  said,  on  the  social  evolution  in  other  and  neighbouring 
3s ;  and  it  must,  in  the  second  place,  take  account  of  the 
ties  of  the  internal  situation  of  the  State  itself. 
» sum  up,  we  may  say  that  traditional  and  legislative  progress 
cely  to  be  considerably  less  rapid  than  some  social  enthu- 
s  suppose,  obstructed  as  it  is  by  the  conflict  of  opposed 
-ests,  and  by  the  indifference  and  ignorance  of  the  masses. 

large  number  of  individuals ;  it  renders  such  action  spontaneous, 
al,  irresistible.  It  is  the  force  of  gravitation  which  attracts  towards 
iefinite  point  the  multitudinous  water-drops  of  a  torrent "  ( Un 
liame  en  Harmonie  avec  la  Doctrine  ilconomique  Libirale,  p.  307, 
.  1904). 
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Add  to  this  the  fact  which  must  not  be  oyerlooked — namely,  that 
legislation  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  no  longer  young,  and  who  are,  consequently,  less  recep- 
tive to  new  ideas  with  which  in  their  youth  they  were  not  familiar ; 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  more  correctly  the  chances  of 
the  rapidity  of  social  evolution.  In  the  second  place,  traditional 
progress  is  conditioned  by  organic  progress,  and  is  subordinate 
to  it.  So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case  that  a  traditionally  in- 
ferior nation  which  is  biologically  superior  can  beat  a  nation 
which  is  traditionally  superior  and  biologically  inferior ;  althou^ 
the  ideal  State  will  be  the  one  which  combines  traditional  and 
organic  progress.  It  follows  that  no  nation  can  cultivate  tradi- 
tional progress  and  neglect  corresponding  organic  progress  with- 
out risk  of  elimination.  The  nation  must,  in  its  evolution,  take 
into  consideration  the  evolution  of  other  States,  and  direct  its 
polity  accordingly.  Athens  neglected  to  do  this ;  she  became  a 
nation  of  thinkers  in  a  world  of  warriors,  and  she  succumbed  in 
consequence.  Similarly,  the  polity  of  a  nation  must  take  heed 
of  the  shiftings  of  the  balance  of  power  within  itself — shiftings 
which  are  caused  by  other  factors,  chiefly  economic.  Otherwise 
there  is  a  danger  that  its  evolution  will  result,  in  a  future  more 
or  less  remote,  in  dissolution. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  BANKRUPTCY  OF  LIBERALISM 

attempting  to  indicate,  not  a  solution  of  the  social  problem 
such — ^for  that  problem,  like  the  poor,  will  be  always  with  us — 
b  some  remedies  for  the  condition  of  social  uneasiness  and 
tability  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  present,  it  is  well,  or 
her  it  is  essential,  to  examine  the  nature  of  that  social  polity 
der  which  civilised  societies,  as  a  whole,  exist  to-day.  The 
;ime  imder  which  European  nations,  as  also  the  great  trans- 
antic  Republic  of  the  United  States,  and  Japan — which  must, 
leed,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  world 
er  the  defeat  of  Russia — are  all  governed  is  what  we  term 
i  Liberal  regime — that  is  to  say,  the  regime  of  Parliamentary 
7emment,  of  government  by  the  people  themselves.  Degrees 
st  in  the  appUcation  of  the  Liberal  regime,  as  in  the  appUca- 
n  of  everything  else  ;  but  one  thing  common  to  all  the  civilised 
bions  of  the  world — except  Russia,  whose  contribution  to  Euro- 
m  culture  has  not,  as  yet,  been  proportionate  to  the  numbers 
her  population,  owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  her  internal 
airs — ^is  that  they  all  possess  a  Parliament,  a  representative 
ly,  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  and  sometimes,  as  in  France 
d  Grermany,  by  universal  suffrage,  and  that,  in  a  word,  their 
m  of  government  is  popular,  as  distinct  from  personal  or  abso- 
e.^  In  Great  Britain  the  Liberal — ^by  which  we  mean  the 
pular — form  of  government^  has  existed  for  centuries,  and  is 

This  was  written  before  the  meeting  of  the  first  Russian  Duma. 
'  It  most  be  very  clearly  understood  that  we  employ  the  word  "  Liberal " 
a  general  sense,  as  indicating  "  representative  *'  traditions,  in  distinc- 
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intricately  bound  up  with  the  historical  evolution  of  the  nation 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  m.  In  the  other  States  of  Europe  the 
impulse  to  popular  government  was  invariably  given  by  France, 
by  her  Revolutions  of  1789  and  1848 ;  indeed,  it  was  from  France 
that  Bismarck  borrowed  the  idea  of  universal  suffrage  with  which 
he  enriched  the  newly  foimded  Gterman  Empire  in  1871. 

Thus,  it  is  under  the  auspices  of  Liberal  tradition  and  Liberal 
polity  that  the  nations  of  Western  civilisation  have  grown  to 
what  they  are  at  the  present  day ;  that  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial system  has  developed  ;  and  that  the  biological  evolution 
of  the  civilised  peoples  has  gone  on  during  the  last  few  genera- 
tions in  the  case  of  most,  but  in  the  case  of  the  EngUsh  during 
very  many  generations.  It  is  the  sjrstem  of  Liberal  poUty  which 
we  find  to-day  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  civilised  mankind. 
Liberalism  has  produced  its  economists,  its  philosophers,  its 
jurists,  its  sociologists,  its  politicians ;  and  it  is  well  to  examine 
briefly  whether,  firstly.  Liberalism  has  kept  the  promises  made 
in  its  name  by  all  its  most  eminent  representatives ;  and  whether, 
secondly,  it  is  theoretically  as  far  above  reproach  as  one  might 
sometimes  be  tempted  to  think. 

Let  us  take  the  second  point  first.  What,  we  may  ask,  is  the 
theory  of  Liberalism  ?  If  we  turn  to  Kant,  we  find  the  following 
definition  of  the  State :  "  A  State  is  a  body  of  laws  affecting 
persons  and  their  rights  (eine  Menge  von  Menschen  und  Rechis- 
gesetzen),  according  to  which  each  one  of  its  members  is  limited 
in  his  liberty  solely  by  the  condition  of  his  liberty  concurring  with 
the  liberty  of  every  other  member."^  And  what  is  the  maxim 
of  the  State,  according  to  Kant  ?  It  is  summed  up  in  the  cele- 
brated formula :  "  Treat  every  man  as  an  end  in  himself,  not  as  a 
means  to  an  end." 


tion  to  "  absolute  "  or  **  despotic."  We  are  not  to  be  taken  as  implying 
that  the  Conservative  party  are  pledged  to  despotism,  or,  indeed,  as 
expressing  any  party  views  whatever. 

^  Kant,  Metaphystsche  Anfangagriinde  der  RecJUdehre,     Cited  by  Bier- 
mann,  StatU  und  Wirtschaft,  i.  79.     Berlin,  1905. 
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Thus,  for  Eanty  the  very  conception  of  the  State  is  an  essen- 
tially moral  one,  and  based  on  the  categorical  imperative.  It  is 
the  same  for  Fichte :  "  Limit  thy  liberty  by  the  concept  of  the 
liberty  of  all  those  persons  with  whom  thou  comest  into  contact," 
he  says.^  Disciple  as  well  as  master  saw  in  the  State  only  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  protection  of  the  individual.  It 
is  to  protect  individual  rights  against  the  Wilhurherrschaft  of 
State  despotism  that  Kant  proclaims  the  necessity  of  Rechts- 
gesetzen.  And  let  it  be  remarked  that  neither  Kant  nor  Fichte 
saw  in  the  individual  anything  but  the  individual  per  se.  There 
was  no  thought  of  the  strong  individual,  or  of  the  fittest  and  his 
survival.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  idea  of  the  Rechtastaat  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  the  protection  of  the  weak  ;  it  is  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  those  who  are  not  strong  enough  to 
defend  themselves  if  left  to  their  own  resources  that  the  Rechts- 
gesetze  are  to  be  created — as  solemn  guarantees  of  individual 
right. 

It  is  on  this  idea  of  the  Rechtsstaat^  of  the  impregnable  and 
sacred  rights  of  the  individual,  that  the  whole  polity  of 
Liberalism  is  avowedly  based.  According  to  Kant,  the  essential 
attributes  attached  to  the  quality  of  citizenship  are,  in  the 
first  place,  liberty,  or  the  faculty  of  obeying  only  those  laws  to 
which  the  individual  has  himself  consented ;  in  the  second 
place,  equality y  which  consists  in  the  recognition  of  superiority 
only  in  those  on  whom  one  can  impose  certain  judicial  obligations, 
in  exchange  for  the  obligations  which  they  have  the  right  to 
impose  on  others ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  inde^pendencey  which 
consists  in  the  fact  that  one  is  dependent  on  oneself  alone  for 
one's  existence  and  maintenance.^  This  being  the  ideal,  what 
were  the  means  by  which  Liberalism  proposed  to  realise  it  ? 
With  unanimous  accord  the  philosophers  and  economists  of 

^  Fichte,  Die  Orundlage  des  Naturrechts  in  Werke,  iii.  10.    Berlin,  1845. 
^  Kant,  EecMsUhre  in  Oesammdte  Werhe^  vol.   v.,  pp.   145-149  (first 
edition  Hartenstein).     Leipzig,  1838-39. 
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Liberaliflm  came  to  the  conclusioa  that  the  ideal  of  the  Re(JU8daat 
would  be  realised  by  the  fullest  liberty  of  individual  competition, 
naturally  combined  with  the  reduction  of  the  State  to  a  purdy 
passive  role.  ''  Without  any  intervention  of  law,  therefore/* 
declared  Adam  Smith,  the  genial  founder  of  the  schod  of 
classical  economy,  "  the  private  interest  and  passions  of  men 
naturally  lead  them  to  divide  and  distribute  the  stock  of  every 
society,  among  all  the  different  employments  carried  on  in  it, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  proportion  which  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  interest  of  the  whole  society.''^  The  same  belief  is  ex- 
pressed by  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  lays  stress  on  the  ethical 
element.  "  The  perfection,''  sajrs  Mill,  ''  both  of  social  arrange- 
ments and  of  practical  morality  would  thus  be  to  secure  to  all 
persons  complete  independence  and  freedom  of  action,  subject 
to  no  restriction  but  that  of  doing  no  injury  to  others."^  This 
idea  of  free  and  unlimited  competition  between  the  individuab 
of  the  same  State  became  a  fundamental  dogma  of  orthodox 
economic  Liberalism.  And  yet  economic  Liberalism,  even  in 
its  most  advanced  form,  that  of  the  Manchester  school,  is  the 
direct  descendant  and  heir  of  the  Liberalism  of  the  RedUsstaat, 
The  foundation  of  both  is  individualism ;  and  the  raison  oTHre 
of  both  was  the  excessive  absolutism  of  the  States  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  whose  traditions  were  the  traditions  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  For  the  eighteenth-century  monarch,  for  the 
puny  princes  of  petty  States  as  much  as  for  Frederic  the 
Great,  or  Louis  XV.,  or  Joseph  II.,  the  individual  did  not  exist. 
The  State — that  is  to  say,  the  personal  rule  of  the  ruler  of  the 
State — was  the  only  thing  that  coimted.  The  English  school  of 
Liberal  economists,  with  Adam  Smith  at  their  head,  owed  much 
to  the  French  Physiocrats,  to  Turgot  and  Quesnay ;  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  latter  were,  in  turn,  inspired  by  that  current 
of  individualistic  thought  which  took  its  rise  with  Montesquieu. 

1  Adam  Smith,  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  iii.  215. 

2  J.  S.  MiU,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  129  (people's  edition,  1888.) 
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The  individaaliBm  of  Liberal  economists  was  begotten  by  State 
absolutism. 

But  the  Liberal  economists,  while  extolling  unlimited  compe- 
tition, held  more  or  less  vaguely  to  the  ethical  ideal  derived  from 
the  teaching  of  the  Rechtsstaal  philosophy.  According  to  Ricardo 
*^  this  pursuit  of  individual  advantage  is  admirably  connected 
with  the  universal  good  of  the  whole."  ^  Convinced  of  this  abso- 
lute identity  of  individual  and  social  interest,  the  Liberal  econo- 
mists loudly  sang  the  praises  of  imrestricted  competition. 
According  to  Bastiat,  this  principle  of  unrestricted  competition 
is  infallible,  and  "  il  n'en  est  pas  de  plus  feconde  en  harmonies 
sociales,  de  plus  bienfaisante  dans  ses  r^sultats  g£neraux."^ 
And  again :  "  H  est  Evident  que  la  concurrence  c'est  la  liberty. 
D6truire  la  liberty  d'agir  c'est  detruire  la  possibility  et  par 
suite  la  faculty  de  chobir,  de  juger,  de  comparer ;  c'est  tuer 
rintelligence  c'est  tuer  la  pens6e,  c'est  tuer  Thomme."^  John 
Stuart  Mill,  re-echoing  Bastiat,  declared  that ''  instead  of  looking 
upon  competition  as  the  baneful  and  anti-social  principle  which 
it  is  held  to  be  by  the  generality  of  Socialists,  I  conceive  that, 
even  in  the  present  state  of  society  and  industry,  every  restriction 
of  it  is  an  evil,  and  every  extension  of  it ...  is  always  an  ultimate 
good."-* 

Thus,  Liberalism  considers  the  individual  as  being  possessed 
of  certain  rights  with  regard  to  the  community.  As  Herbert 
Spencer  expresses  it,  "  it  results  that  to  recognise  and  enforce 
the  rights  of  individuals  is  at  the  same  time  to  recognise  and 
enforce  the  conditions  to  a  normal  social  life.  There  is  one  vital 
requirement  for  both.  .  .  .  The  life  of  a  society,  in  whichever 
of  two  senses  conceived,  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  indi- 

^  Ricardo,  Prtnciplea  of  PolUical  Economy  and  Taxation,  p.  114  (Gk^nner's 
edition,  1895). 

^  Bastiat,  Lt8  Harmonies  iconomiqiiea,  p.  352.  Paris,  seventh  edition, 
1879. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  350. 

^  J.  S.  Mill,  Princijdea  of  PolUical  Economy^  p.  477. 
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vidoal  rights.  If  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  sum  of  the  lives 
of  citizens,  this  implication  is  obvious.  If  it  consists  of  those 
many  unlike  activities  which  citizens  cany  on  in  mutual  depen- 
dence,  still  this  aggregate  impersonal  life  rises  or  faUs  accordmg 
as  the  rights  of  individuals  are  enforced  or  denied."^  Each 
individual,  according  to  the  Liberal  theory,  must  be  free  to 
develop  his  personality  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  In  this 
endeavour  he  must  not  be  impeded  by  the  State  or  by  any 
external  power  whatever.  And  this  proposition,  that  every  nuw 
must  be  free  to  develop  his  personality  to  the  utmost,  necessarily 
implies  that  he  must  recognise  every  other  man^s  right  to  do  the 
same.  But,  obviously,  if  the  development  of  a  man's  personality 
is  to  be  left  solely  to  his  own  initiative ;  if  the  life  of  society 
is  to  be  carried  on  by  a  conflict  of  individual  interests,  it  is  very 
evident  that  those  who  are  less  able  to  carry  on  the  conflict, 
who  are  weaker,  will  be  trampled  down  and  suppressed  by  those 
who  are  fitter  and  stronger.  And  such,  indeed,  Spencer  tells 
us,  will  not  only  be  the  result  of  Liberal  individualism,  but  it 
constitutes  the  whole  object  of  that  polity.  Spencer  would  fain 
see  the  development  of  a  strong  society  at  the  expense  of  the 
weak  members  of  society.  The  great  theorist  of  Manchester 
Liberalism  never  tires  of  asserting  this  eradication  of  the  weak 
to  be  the  object  of  social  polity.  "  The  well-being  of  existing 
humanity,  and  the  unfolding  of  it  into  ultimate  perfection,  are 
both  secured,"  says  Spencer,  "  by  that  same  beneficent,  though 
severe,  discipline  to  which  the  animate  creation  at  large  is 
subject ;  a  discipline  which  is  pitiless  in  the  working  out  of  good ; 
a  felicity-pursuing  law  which  never  swerves  for  the  avoidance 
of  partial  and  temporary  suffering.  The  poverty  of  the  incapable, 
the  distresses  that  come  upon  the  improvident,  the  starvation 
of  the  idle,  and  those  shoulderings  aside  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong,  which  leave  so  many  in  shallows  and  miseries,  are  the 

1  Herbert  Spencer,  The  Man  versus  the  State,  p.  102,    Williams  and 
Norgate. 
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decrees  of  a  large,  far-seeing  benevolence.^'^  Here  we  are  far 
from  the  imperative  which  Kant,  the  founder  of  philosophic 
liberalism,  enunciated  as  a  maxim  for  the  State  :  "  Treat  every 
man  as  an  end  in  himself,  not  as  a  means  to  an  end." 

To  recapitulate  what  we  have  said  so  far,  we  may  say  that 
two  fundamental  ideas  underlie  Liberal  polity — ^the  rights  of  the 
individml  as  an  individual,  and  the  unrestricted  competition 
between  individuals.  The  second  condition  is  supposed  to 
render  tie  fulfilment  of  the  first  condition  possible.  Let  us 
briefly  iniuire  whether  these  two  fundamental  notions  of  Liberal 
polity  are  consistent  with  each  other. 

Every  iidividual,  according  to  the  tenets  of  Liberalism,  brings 
into  the  world  with  him  certain  inherent  rights — ^rights  which  he 
is  possessedof  as  an  individual,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State.  Accord- 
ing to  Eanl  as  we  saw,  these  rights  are  summed  up  in  the  ideas 
of  liberty,  quality,  and  the  faculty  of  disposing  of  his  welfare 
as  he  please ;  and  this  doctrine  of  Kant's  is  that  of  Liberalism 
in  general.  Individualism,  according  to  Dietzel,  is  constituted, 
as  a  philoso  hy,  by  the  combination  of  all  those  social  theories 
which  regardfche  individual  as  an  end  in  himself ,  and  all  the  social 
institutions,  uch  as  the  family,  the  professions,  the  State,  the 
difierent  religons,  the  law,  moraUty,  as  means  created  for  the 
benefit  of  th  individual,  by  whom  they  are  preserved  and 
modified.^  Tus,  every  individual  is  possessed  of  rights  as 
individual  andcitizen ;  and  the  first  of  these  rights,  as  we  have 
seen,  b  the  fredom  to  develop  his  personality  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  in  te  manner  in  which  he  thinks  best.  But  every 
individual  bein^possessed,  as  individual  and  citizen,  of  a  similar 
right,  it  follow  that  the  rights  of  the  different  individuals 
mutually  limit  4ch  other.    Here,  then,  we  meet  with  a  restric- 

^  Herbert  Spencr,  The  Man  versus  the  State^  p.  67. 
>  H.  Dietzel,  anle  Individualismua  in  Handioorterbuch  der  StaaUuHS- 
aenachafteHf  vol.  v.p.  564.    Jena,  1892. 
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tion  of  the  idea  of  integral  liberty.  Liberty  is  not  integral,  after 
all,  in  spite  of  the  rhetoric  of  Bastiat.  The  liberty  of  each  indi- 
vidual is  restricted  by  the  liberty  of  other  individuals ;  lilerty 
is  to  be  complete,  and  subject  to  no  restriction  but  that  #f  not 
doing  injury  to  others.  But  this  is  a  restriction  !  Here  ws  have 
a  moral  element  introduced  which  completely  alters  the  aspect 
of  things.  Bastiat  declares  that  "ditruire  la  liberty  d'agir 
o'est  .  .  .  tuer  I'intelligence,  c'est  tuer  la  pens6e,  c'«t  tuer 
Thomme."  But  the  libertS  (Tagir,  once  it  is  restrictd  by  a 
moral  element,  however  restricted  in  its  turn  that  mora  element 
may  be,  b  no  longer  liberU  cTagir  except  within  cerain  well- 
defined  limits.  Thus,  we  find  Liberal  philosophy,  though  the 
voice  of  its  most  authorised  exponents,  of  Kant  andFiohte,  of 
Adam  Smith  and  John  Stuart  Mill — ^nay ,  even  of  Spener  himself, 
who  sees  in  the  development  of  ever  greater  altruism  tie  outward 
sign  and  token  of  social  progress— declaring  that  th  liberty  of 
every  individual  is  limited  by  an  ethical  element— tamely,  by 
the  duty  of  not  infringing  the  liberty  of  others. 

But  Liberalism  is  also  the  doctrine  of  free  compation.  We 
have  given  some  specimens  of  Bastiat's  inflamed  rhetoric  in 
favour  of  free  and  unrestricted  competition.  The  progress  of 
society  is  directly  dependent  on  competition.  "  Fery  restric- 
tion of  it  is  an  evil,  and  every  extension  of  it  a  always  an 
ultimate  good,"  declares  Mill.  It  is  the  lever  of  so*al  evolution, 
and  the  sole  duty  of  the  State  is  to  ensure  themaximum  of 
individual  competition  being  carried  on  vrithout  leor  hindrance. 
But  how  reconcile  this  idea  of  unfettered  an  unrestricted 
competition  with  the  ethical  restriction  of  the  berty  of  each 
individual  by  the  Kberty  of  others  ?  With  amiing  optimism, 
Adam  Smith  and  Bicardo  declared  individua  interests  and 
social  interests  to  be  identical ;  and  the  forme  even  imagined 
that  the  "  private  interest  and  passions  of  me  naturally  lead 
them  to  divide  and  distribute  the  stock  of  everyociety  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  proportion  which  b  most  greeable  to  the 
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interest  of  the  whde  society."  Kant,  who  was  less  optimistio 
than  Adam  Smith  as  to  the  natural  goodness  of  men,  introduced 
as  a  precaution  his  Rechtsgesetze,  designed  to  maintain  equity 
in  social  relations.  But  the  Rechtsgeselzey  we  have  seen,  con- 
stitute a  limitation  of  individual  liberty. 

What  is,  perhaps,  more  surprising  than  the  optimism  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Ricardo,  products  of  the  eighteenth  century  which 
had  brought  forth  Rousseau,^  is  the  inconsistency  of  Mill ;  who, 
while  declaring,  on  the  one  hand,  that  every  restriction  of 
competition  is  an  evil,  proclaimed,  nevertheless,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  liberty  of  each  is  subject  to  the  restriction  that 
it  must  not  infringe  on  the  liberty  of  others.  As  if  even  the  idea 
of  that  competition  so  dear  to  Mill  was  reconcilable  with  the 
ethical  restriction  which  he  added  !    In  competition  the  strongest 

^  It  is  fortunate  that  the  admirable  series  of  lectures  on  Rousseau 
which  M.  Jules  Lemaltie  deliver^  at  the  Soci6t6  de  G6ographie  in  Paris 
during  the  winter  session  1906-07  have  now  appeared  in  book  form.  Never 
have  the  puerilities,  the  incoherences,  the  repulsive  sentimentalism,  of 
Rousseau's  philosophy  been  exposed  so  mercilessly  and  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  as  by  M.  Lranattre,  who  sees  rightly  in  Rousseau  the  father  of 
nearly  all  the  errors  and  perversions  of  our  present-day  civilisation.  It 
is  refreshing  to  see  at  last  a  Frenchman  of  European  reputation  exposing 
the  hollowness  of  Rousseau's  sophistries  in  Paris  itself ;  and  as  admiration  for 
Rousseau  is  still  a  dogma  in  the  University,  it  is  fortunate  that  M.  Lemaitre 
should  have  been  selected  to  lead  the  combat  against  this  official  dogma. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  biologist  to  speak  with  patience  of  the  Diacours  sur 
rinegaliU  ;  it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  the  infatuation  which  the 
author  of  the  Confesaiona  has  inspired  in  Europe,  and  not  only  in  France. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  ignominy  of  Rousseau's  character ;  when  we 
remember  that  he  was  capable  of  deliberately  accusing  a  fellow-servant 
in  a  house  where  he  was  employed  as  valet  of  a  theft  of  which  he  himself 
was  guilty,  in  order  to  save  himself;  when  we  remember  that  he  was 
capable  of  abandoning  a  sick  and  helpless  companion  on  the  road,  because 
the  latter  was  a  burden ;  when  we  remember  the  supreme  infamy  with 
which  Rousseau's  name  will  always  be  associated,  an  infamy  five  times 
repeated — i.e.,  the  successive  abandonment  of  his  five  children;  when 
we  remember  these  salient  traits  of  Rousseau's  character,  we  cannot  fall 
to  ask  ourselves  with  amazement  how  it  was  possible  for  such  a  man— a 
thief  and  a  rascal,  physically  and  morally  degenerate,  who  died  insane — 
to  have  exercised  so  extraordinary  an  influence. 
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wins.    And  the  strongest  will  win  only,  lie  can  win  only,  on  the 
condition  that  he  does  infringe  on  the  liberty  of  his  opponent, 
that  he  does  take  advantage  of  his  opponent's  weakness  in  order 
to  crush  him.    The  victor  in  every  contest,  be  it  physical,  moral, 
or  economic,  is  always  and  necessarily  victor  at  the  expense  of  the 
wmquished.    That  is  to  say,  the  rights  of  the  vanquished  as 
individual  and  citizen  have  not  been  heeded :  they  have  been 
disregarded.    The  victor  is  victorious,  and  draws  advantage 
from  his  victory,  not  merely  because  he  is  an  individual,  but 
because  he  is  the  stronger  individual.    In  competition,  and  by 
the  very  idea  of  competition,  so  far  as  there  is  any  meaning  in 
the  word,  it  is  not  the  rights  of  the  individual  which  are  con- 
sidered, but  the  rights  of  the  victor  alone — ^the  rights,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  stronger.    Competition  puts  a  premium  on  the 
stronger,  the  better  adapted,  on  those  better  fitted  and  better 
armed  to  carry  out  the  struggle.    The  weaker  go  to  the  wall 
without    regard    to    their    supposed    individual    rights.    And 
Herbert  Spencer  was  only  logical  when  he  celebrated  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  *'  poverty  of  the  incapable,"  and  of  the  "  distresses 
that  come  upon  the  imprudent,"  and  of  the  **  shoulderings  aside 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  which  leave  so  many  in  shallows  and 
miseries."    Poverty,   distress,  misery,  must  be   the   result  of 
economic  competition.    We  do   not  say  that   this  economic 
competition  is  bad,  or  that  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  incap- 
able are  things  to  be  avoided ;  but  we  do  emphatically  say  that 
these  results  are  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  restriction 
of  the  liberty  of  each  individual  by  the  liberty  of  the  others. 
Between  the  idea  of  competition,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
idea  of  treating  every  man  as  an  end  in  himself,  and  not  as  a 
means,  lies  a  gulf  which  is  not  to  be  bridged  over ;  for  these  ideas 
are  antithetical  and  mutually  exclusive.    Does  the  victor  in  a 
competition  treat  the  vanquished  as  an   "  end  in  himself "  ? 
Does  he  not  rather  treat  him  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end 
his  own  triumph  ?  J 
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If  each  individual  were  in  leality  limited  in  his  liberty  of 
action  by  the  liberty  of  action  of  others,  there  would  be  an 
end  to  all  competition.  A  stronger  man,  whether  economically 
or  physically  stronger,  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  weaker 
opponent,  would,  if  he  acted  on  the  maxim  of  Kant  and  Fichte, 
of  Adam  Smith  and  Mill,  have  to  use  language  something  like  the 
following :  "  Here  are  you  and  I  confronted  with  each  other ; 
I,  being  the  stronger,  must  inevitably  crush  you  in  any  com- 
petition between  us.  Competition  between  us  signifies  your  ruin. 
But  my  liberty  is  limited  by  your  liberty.  Complete  freedom 
of  action,  it  is  true,  is  assured  me,  but  on  condition  that  I  do 
not  use  that  freedom  to  injure  others.  The  moral  law  gives  me 
no  rights  on  account  of  my  superior  strength.  I  am  an  individual 
like  you,  and  I  am  bound  to  see  in  you,  not  a  means  of  enriching 
myself,  but  a  moral  end  in  yourself.  Therefore,  I  have  no  right 
to  crush  you."  Obviously,  were  such  language  to  be  used — and, 
be  it  remembered,  such  language  miAst  be  used  if  we  are  to  remain 
true  to  the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  philosophic  Liberalism — 
competition  would  be  out  of  the  question.  And  what  becomes, 
in  this  case,  of  Bastiat's  exaltation  of  competition  ?  Or  of 
similar  exaltations  by  all  classical  economists,  from  Mill  and 
Spencer  down  to  Yves  Quyot,  the  only  remaining  defender  of 
the  pure  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  school  of  economists. 

Thus,  Liberalism,  as  a  theory,  appears  to  contain  within  itself 
the  germs  of  a  fatal  contradiction.  On  the  one  hand,  it  proclaims 
the  rights  of  man  ;  on  the  other,  it  extols  struggle  without  restric- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  it  declares  every  individual,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, to  be  posesssed  of  certain  inherent  rights ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  declares  competition  necessary  in  order  to  permit  the  strong 
to  manifest  their  superior  qualities,  and  they  can  do  this  only 
by  ignoring  the  alleged  rights  of  their  weaker  opponents ;  and 
it  declares,  further,  that  competition  is  beneficial  in  that  it  sup- 
presses the  feeble  and  unfit.  On  the  one  hand,  it  erects  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Rights  of  Man  considered  as  an  abstract  metaphysical 
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entity  derived  from  Nature,  and  appertaining  to  every  man  for 
the  sole  reason  that  he  belongs  to  the  species  of  *^  Homosapiens  *' ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  identifies  Right  with  llGght,  and  grants  to 
the  stronger,  on  account  of  their  strength,  the  right  to  trample 
on  the  weak.  On  the  one  hand,  it  declares  that  the  liberty  of 
each  is  limited  by  the  duty  of  doing  no  injury  to  others  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  postulates  the  struggle  for  existence  in  all  its 
rigour;  it  expresses  the  wish  that  the  stronger  shall  emerge 
victorious,  although  they  can  do  so  only  at  the  expense  of  tiie 
weaker  whom  they  have  crushed. 

And  in  practice  how  has  Liberalism  fared  ?  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  the  examination  of  certain  symptoms  of  social  pathology 
which  we  have  made,  by  showing  us  how  deplorable  a  wastage 
of  social  energy  is  going  on  and  ever  augmenting,  constitutes  in 
itself  alone  a  severe  condemnation  of  the  social  r^ime  under 
which  such  waste  of  social  strength  and  such  unequivocal  proo& 
of  organic  deterioration  are  possible  ?  Is  it  not  equaUy  obviooB 
that  the  social  regime  of  to-day  is  not  based  on  the  theory  of  the 
RecfUsstaat  ?  And  is  it  not  evident  that  Liberal  polity,  far  from 
keeping  the  promises  made  in  its  name  by  Adam  Smith,  by 
Ricardo,  by  Mill,  by  Bastiat,  by  Spencer,  has  resulted  in  the  most 
unrestricted  of  competitions,  in  which  the  economically  weaker— 
who  are  not  invariably  or  necessarily  the  organically  inferior- 
go  to  the  wall  ?  And,  instead  of  ^'  the  stock  of  society  being 
divided  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  proportion  which  is  most 
agreeable  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  society,"  or  "  the  pursuit  of 
individual  advantage  being  admirably  connected  with  the  uni- 
versal good  of  the  whole,"  do  we  not  find,  at  one  end  of  the  social 
scale,  unlimited  wealth,  and  at  the  other  unlimited  misery? 
What  has  become  of  Mill's  injunction  to  "  restrict  one's  liberty 
by  doing  no  harm  to  others  "  ?  Or  of  Kant's  injunctions  to  treat 
every  man  as  an  end  in  himself,  not  as  a  means  to  an  end  ?  Or 
of  Spencer's  social  altruism,  in  which  he  found  the  counterpart  to 
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social  competition  ?  Let  us  allow  others  to  reply.  ^'  La  libre 
concurrence,"  writes  Professor  ^ctor  Basch,  ''  n'a  pas  tenu  ce 
qu'elle  a  promis.  L'harmonie  qu'elle  avait  pr6yu  entre  I'interdt 
individuel  et  I'interet  collectif  ne  s'est  pas  r£alis6e.  Dans  l'6tat 
social  cr66  conform6ment  k  ce  principe,  dans  la  soci6t6  capitaUste, 
ce  ne  sont  pas  n^cesscdrement  ni  ordinairement  les  individus  les 
plus  m^ritants  qui  prosp&rent  et  se  multiplient  d'avantage  que 
ceux  de  moindre  m6rite.  De  plus  la  justice  sociale  y  est  k  tout 
instant  viol6e  par  le  fait  .  .  .  que  la  misdre  immerit^  dans 
laquelle  naissent  et  vivent  la  majority  des  autres,  ne  les  empSclie 
pas  seulement  de  triompher  dans  la  lutte,  mais  mSme  de  I'en- 
gager."  ^  The  influence  of  the  prevailing  social  conditions,  result- 
ing from  Liberal  polity,  on  the  upper  classes  is  not  better  than  on 
the  lower.  Professor  Loria  has  very  justly  remarked  that  where 
the  propertied  classes  live  at  the  expense  of  the  non-propertied 
classes,  the  former  cannot  possibly  acquire  any  force  :  they  are, 
on  the  contrary,  spoiled  by  the  very  fact  of  their  parasitism  and 
inactivity ;  whereas  those  who  labour  for  the  whole  of  society 
succumb  as  a  result  of  overwork.  In  a  competition  waged  under 
such  conditions,  individual  superiorities  have  little,  if  any,  chance 
of  being  developed,  any  more  than  individual  inferiority  has  the 
chance  of  being  eliminated,  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  left  to  its 
unaided  resource,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  natural  selection.^ 
Spencer  has  himself  remarked,  in  this  connection,  that  *^  there 
still  survives,  though  much  weakened,  the  belief  that  it  is  honour- 
able to  do  nothing  but  seek  enjoyment,  and  relatively  dis- 
honourable to  pass  life  in  suppljdng  others  with  the  means  to 
enjoyment."  ^  And  the  regime  which  has  fostered  the  growth  of 
this  eminently  anti-social  spirit  must  be  held  responsible  for  its 
products.    Let  us  turn  to  the  result  of  the  Liberal  competitive 

^  V.  Basch,  L  * Individtudisme  Anarchiste :  Max  SUmer^  pp.  203,  204. 
Paris,  Alcan,  1904. 

'  A.  Loria,  ProbUmes  sociaux  corUem/poraina,  pp.  123  fi,  Paris,  Giard 
and  Bri^re,  1897. 

3  The  Study  of  Sociology,  p.  255. 
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system  as  it  a£Eects  the  wage-earning  classes.  Dr.  Toulouse,  the 
director  of  the  Revue  SciefUifiquey  gives  us  the  following  picture  of 
the  results  of  our  present  polity :  "  For  our  country  only  (France), 
thousands  of  human  beings  aborted  <m.  the  threshold  of  Ufe, 
thousands  of  others  bom  in  miserable  biological  conditi<Hi8, 
thousands  of  young  people  prematurely  exhausted  by  factory 
work  and  incapable  of  becoming  complete  citizens,  thousands  of 
men  rendered  useless  or  killed  as  the  result  of  an  accident  due  to 
a  moment  of  inattention  caused  by  fatigue,  thousands  of 
working  men  tired  out  before  the  usual  age-limit  and  excluded 
from  the  field  of  labour,  henceforth  unproductive  and  useless."^ 
Professor  Charles  Gide  informs  us  that  ^'  in  England  the  result  of 
numerous  statistical  calculations  goes  to  show  that  the  average 
length  of  life  among  the  wealthy  classes  varies  between  fifty-five 
and  sixty-five  years  of  age  ;  whereas  it  sinks  to  twenty-eight  years 
and  less  for  the  working  classes.  In  London  .  .  .  mortality 
varies  from  11*3  per  cent,  in  the  opulent  quarters  to  50  per  cent, 
in  the  indigent  quarters."  ^  And  Professor  Gide  concludes  that 
'Hhe  smaller  the  share  which  a  man  has  in  the  wealth  of  the  social 
aggregate,  the  greater  is  the  ransom  which  he  must  pay  to  sick- 
ness and  death." 

These  are  only  a  few  testimonies,  culled  at  random  ;  and  their 
authors  are  not  mob-orators  or  demagogues  seeking  to  gain 
popular  suffrage  by  means  of  inflamed  harangue,  but  distin- 
guished University  Professors,  men  of  international  reputation 
in  the  world  of  thought,  men  certainly  prone  neither  to  mis- 
representation nor  to  exaggeration.  M.  Paul  Topinard  speaks  as 
follows  of  the  conditions  of  social  life  to-day :  "  The  tyrannical 
domination  of  a  few  over  all  the  others,  the  few  having  all  the 
advantages,  the  others  all  the  misery ;  society  divided  up  into 
classes,  the  strong  at  the  top,  the  feeble  at  the  bottom,  the 
former  having  all  the  profits,  the  latter  all  the  losses  ;  and,  what 

^  Dr.  Toulouse  in  Le  Journal,  September  23,  1903. 
2  C.  Gide,  Prindpes  cTEconomie  Politique,  p.  417.    Paris,  tenth  edition, 
1006. 
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is  more  serious,  the  transmission  from  one  generation  to  another 
of  the  results  of  the  conflict,  the  responsibility  from  birth  onwards 
for  the  conduct  of  the  fathers,  and  the  impossibility,  or  at  least 
the  great  difficulty,  of  being  released  from  the  situation  created  by 
inheritance.  .  .  .  Everjrwhere  the  individual  is  bound  by  a 
number  of  rules  which  are  doubtless  indispensable,  but  which  are 
profitable  to  some  while  injurious  to  others.  At  every  step  the 
individual  finds  himself  opposed  by  barriers  which  prevent  the 
full  use  of  his  faculties,  and  invalidate  the  results  which  he  was 
led  to  expect  as  the  residt  of  his  conduct."^  And  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Ritchie  derides  the  conception  of  the  '^  beneficent  private 
war,  which  makes  one  man  strive  to  climb  on  the  shoulders  of 
another."  "  Admirable,  doubtless,"  remarks  Ritchie  sarcastic- 
ally, '^  this  scheme  of  salvation  for  the  elect  by  the  damnation  of 
the  vast  majority ;  but  pray  do  not  let  us  hear  anything  more 
about  its  beneficence."  2 

Thus,  here  we  revert  to  the  conclusion  previously  indicated. 
The  system  of  unrestricted  competition,  so  extolled  by  orthodox 
economic  Liberalism,  is  far  from  having  produced  those  benefi- 
cent results  which  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  promised,  and  which 
Mill  and  Spencer  still  believed  in  ;  individual  interest  is  far  from 
being  harmonised  with  the  collective  interest ;  the  property  of 
society  is  far  from  being  distributed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
proportion  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  whole  society.  Far 
from  all  this,  we  find  a  society  in  which  the  most  extraordinary 
wastage  of  social  energy  is  the  rule — ^in  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
idleness  and  parasitism,  on  the  other  hand  overwork  and  misery, 
are  the  rule ;  and  of  which,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  it 
certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  principles  of  the  RechisstcuU,  of 
philosophic  Liberalism,  govern  its  polity.  Does]  the  capitalist 
look  upon  the  working  man  as  an  end  in  himself,  or  as  a  means  to 

^  P.  Topinard,  U  Anthropciogit  d  la  Science  Sociale,  pp.  362,  363.  Paris» 
Masson,  1900. 

3  D.  Ritchie,  Darwinism  and  Politics,  p.  6.    Swan  Sonnensohein,  1901. 
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the  end  of  increasing  his  capital  ?  Does  the  capitalist  restrict 
his  liberty  even  to  the  bare  extent  of  doing  no  injury  to  the 
liberty  of  others  ?  We  have  here  examined  the  results  of  liberal 
polity  merely  from  a  theoretical  standpoint.  Its  practical  results 
may  be  judged  from  the  statistics  given  in  the  second  part  of 
this  work.  We  might  dwell  at  greater  length  on  the  immense 
wastage  of  social  energy  and  the  corresponding  loss  of  social 
cohesion,  the  consequent  disintegration  of  society,  which  cannot 
fail  to  result  from  the  anarchy  which,  as  a  result  of  Liberal  polity, 
prevails  to-day.  We  might  dwell  on  the  strikes,  and  show,  from 
their  statistics,  the  enormous  loss  which  they  cause  annually  to 
the  economic  interests  of  the  social  organism.  We  might  dwell 
on  the  conditions  of  life  in  all  our  great  cities,  which,  in  spite  of 
many  and  great  improvements,  still  remain  a  source  of  disease 
and  social  weakness.  But  here  we  will  only  examine  the  theory 
of  Liberalism.  And  when  we  come  to  consider  the  many  disasters 
which  Liberal  polity  has  prepared  for  the  social  organism ;  when 
we  consider  the  wastage  and  diminution  of  social  energy  which  is 
its  accompaniment ;  when  we  consider  the  biological  deteriora- 
tion which  it  has  brought  about,  we  must  not  be  surprised.  A 
polity  based  on  a  theory  so  contradictory  could  not  but  result  in 
incoherence  and  disintegration  of  social  life. 

Liberalism  will  either  have  to  abandon  the  ethical  element  in 
its  creed,  or  it  will  have  to  abandon  the  laissez-faire  element. 
The  Liberal  party  in  England,  which  contains  the  elastic  Non- 
conformist Conscience,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  pledged 
to  laissez-faire,  contains  in  itself  an  inherent  contradiction.  The 
Nonconformist  Conscience,  which  has  been  described  as  the 
greatest  humbug  of  modem  times,  cannot  bear  the  spectacle  of 
Chinese  labourers  imported  to  work  in  South  Africa ;  but  it 
subscribes  to  a  political  dogma  which,  if  true  to  itself,  is  con- 
denmed  to  complete  sterility  in  social  legislation,  which  is  re- 
sponsible more  than  anything  else  for  the  social  disintegration 
with  which  we  are  menaced,  and  which  would  be  content  not  to 
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Btir  a  finger  to  help  those  who  are  in  '^  shallows  and  miseries  "  at 
home.  There  are  abundant  signs — and  Spencer  recognised  them 
— ^that  Liberalism  is  abandoning  the  laissez-faire  for  the  ethical 
element,  and  that  it  is  abandoning  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo, 
Mill  and  Spencer,  in  order  to  return  to  the  idea  of  the  Rechtsstaat 
of  Kant  and  Fichte.  But  if  Liberalism  candidly  adopt  as  its 
creed  the  policy  of  social  intervention  in  favour  of  the  economi- 
cally weak,  of  social  legislation  for  the  working  classes ;  if  it 
adopt  the  ethical  maxim  of  considering  every  individual  as  an 
individual — ^that  is  to  say,  as  an  end  in  himself,  and  not  as  a  means 
to  an  end — ^in  this  case  Liberalism  must  cease  to  be  Liberalism  ; 
it  must  become  Socialism  or  a  form  of  Communist  Anarchism. 
For  Socialism  and  Communist  Anarchism,  let  it  be  remarked, 
are  political  and  social  doctrines  which  are  consistent  with  the 
ethical  imperative  which  commands  us  to  treat  the  individual 
as  an  end  in  himself,  and  not  as  a  means  to  an  end.  And 
it  is  notable  that  the  founder  of  philosophic  Liberalism,  Kant 
himself,  individualist  though  he  was  nominally,  was  in  reality  the 
precursor  of  modem  Socialism.^  Kant  was  a  Socialist,  because 
his  ethical  creed  was  essentially  a  Gemeinschaftsethik — an  ethic, 
that  is  to  say,  which  transcended  the  individual,  and  gave  to 
individual  duty  the  sanction  of  a  social  imperative.  It  would 
lead  us  too  far  were  we  to  examine  Kant's  social  ethics  in  detail. 
It  suffices,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  reiterate  the  statement  that, 
if  Liberalism  is  to  remain  true  to  the  idea  of  the  Rechtsstaat,  if 
it  is  going  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  social  polity  based  on  the 
fundamental  idea  that  the  individual  is  an  end  in  himself,  and  that 
therefore  each  individual's  activity  is  to  be  limited  by  the  con- 
ception of  the  liberty  of  each  other  individual — ^in  this  case  it  is 
not  an  individualist  but  a  socialist  polity  with  which  Liberalism 
will  be  identifying  itself ;  and  this  socialist  polity  means  the  end 
of  laissez-faire  and  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Liberal  economics. 

^  Vide  K.  Vorlander,  KarU  und  der  Sozialismua  in  Kanistudien,  iv.  362- 
404.     Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  1900. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  Liberalism  is  to  remain  true  to  the 
doctrine  of  free  competition  and  to  its  consequences — ^the  victory 
of  the  economically  stronger,  and  the  elimination  of  the  econ<Mni- 
cally  weaker — then  it  most  definitely  dissociate  itself  from  any 
ethical  elements  which  limit  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  But 
in  this  case,  likewise.  Liberalism  ceases  to  be  Liberalism;  it  adopts 
the  creed  of  individualist  Anarchism,  based  on  the  rights  of  the 
stronger ;  and  its  masters  will  be,  in  this  case,  not  so  much  Adam 
Smith  or  Ricardo,  Blill  or  Spencer,  who  tempered  their  glorifica- 
tion of  unrestricted  competition  by  a  more  or  less  diluted  injunc- 
tion to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  or  by  dissertations  on  the 
harmony  of  individual  and  social  interests,  as  Max  Stimer  and 
Friedrich  Nietzsche,  the  apostles  of  the  Super-Man,  of  egoism,  of 
the  triumph  of  the  strong,  and  of  the  ruthless  elimination  of  the 
weak.  In  both  cases  Liberalism,  as  a  theory,  will  have  pro- 
claimed its  inefEectiveness ;  in  either  case  it  will  be  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Liberalism. 


CHAPTER  in 

SOCIALISM  AND  SCIENCE 

Having  arrived  at  this  point  of  our  study,  it  may  be  well  to 
pause  a  little  and  consider  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have 
arrived.    In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  the  law  governing 
the  evolution  of  the  whole  organic  world  is  the  law  of  selection  ; 
among  species,  with  the  exception  of  those  few  modifications 
effected  by  the  direct  action  of  the  environment,  every  trans- 
formation which  is  hereditary  is  the  work  of  selection.    And  we 
have  also  noted  that  the  idea  of  natural  selection,  as  it  first 
occurred  to  Darwin  and  Wallace,   has  been  completed  and 
rendered  more  profound  by  the  idea  of  germinal  selection,  due 
to  Weismann.    The  admirable  work  of  Weismann  has  shown 
us  that  the  struggle  for  existence  begins  among  the  primordial 
living  elements,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  all  life ;  and,  from 
this  beginning  onwards,  as  we  follow  the  general  transformation 
of  life  and  the  growth  of  species,  we  see  everywhere  the  same 
struggle,  begotten  of  the  same  fundamental  conditions  of  exist- 
ence— ^namely,  that  more  individuals  are  bom  than  can  sur- 
vive ;  the  result  of  the  struggle,  under  normal  conditions,  being 
always  the  sole  survival  of  those  best  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  life.    As  we  proceed  from  the  domain  of  the  lower 
organic  forms,  and  follow  the  course  of  evolution  through  the 
history  of  human  society,  the  same  conditions  present  them- 
selves ;  and  a  closer  scrutiny  of  this  eternal  conflict  which  we 
see  all  around  shows  us  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  standard   once   attained  and  to  ensure  unbroken  progress. 
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A  further  scratiny  reveals  the  fact  that,  in  the  wonderful  economy 
of  Nature,  the  continuance  of  this  conflict,  so  indispensable  to 
progress,  is  ensured  by  the  most  fundamental  tendency  of  life 
itself — ^the  tendency  to  expand.  Under  conditions  which  result 
in  a  greater  number  of  individuals  being  bom  than  can  survive, 
expansion  necessarily  implies  conflict ;  and  thus  the  continuance 
of  the  condition  under  which  alone  life,  as  we  know  it,  is  possible 
is  assured  by  the  very  fact  of  life,  which  is  synonymous  with 
expansion. 

Turning  our  attention  more  particularly  to  social  evolution, 
we  endeavoured,  by  a  study  of  certain  phenomena  of  social 
pathology,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  particular  forces 
underlying  this  evolution  and  shaping  its  ultimate  developments. 
While  fully  recognising  the  tendency  which  manifests  itself 
to-day  in  a  greater  degree  of  >iiiTnRnifAriA.niRTn,  we  saw  that 
this  altruistic  tendency  is  confined  to  a  very  limited  sphere  of 
our  social  legislation ;  and  that,  even  within  these  narrow  limits, 
the  altruistic  tendency  has  mainly  mistaken  its  aim,  and  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  an  artificial  process  of  counter-selection ;  and 
this,  far  from  securing  the  admission  of  an  ever  greater  number 
of  capable  individuals  into  the  sphere  of  competition  on  equal 
terms,  very  often  causes  the  capable  members  of  the  community 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  incapable,  and  immediate  suffering  to  be 
relieved  at  the  cost  of  greater  future  sufiering.  And  we  saw, 
further,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  field  of  social  evolution 
has  not  been  affected  by  the  altruistic  tendency,  and  that  the 
conflict  is  marked  by  the  predominance  of  excessive  individualism, 
a  phenomenon  particularly  noticeable  in  the  universal  and  con- 
stant augmentation  of  the  rate  of  suicide.  We  saw  that  altruism 
is,  properly  speaking,  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  conflict, 
which  implies  the  clashing  of  individually  antagonistic  interests ; 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  the  race  is  dependent 
on  a  widening  of  the  sphere  of  competition  on  equal  terms,  and, 
consequently,  on  a  removal  of  the  obstacles  set  up  by  our 
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economic  development  to  the  entrance  into  the  lists  of  combat 
of  the  masses ;  who  have  hitherto,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been 
precluded  from  even  engaging  in  the  strife. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  there  arises  an  apparent  contradiction, 
which  has  been  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Benjamin  ELidd.  What  is  the 
factor  which  determines  this  widening  of  the  sphere  of  compe- 
tition so  beneficial  to  the  race  ?  For  those  who,  for  economic 
reasons,  are  interested  in  restricting  to  the  utmost  a  competition 
in  which  their  purely  artificial  position  would  in  all  probability 
be  shaken,  there  is  no  rational  sanction  for  extending  the  limits 
of  the  competition  ;  because  their  personal  interest  in  the  present 
must,  from  a  purely  rational  standpoint,  outweigh  any  non- 
personal  interest  of  the  race  in  a  hypothetical  future.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  figures  which  we  quoted  concerning  the 
augmentation  of  social  wealth,  and  its  distribution  among  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  persons,  are  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  standard  of  life  of  the  commimity  is  being 
raised,  and  that  what  were  once  the  domains  of  privilege  are 
being  thrown  open  to  a  growing  host  of  new-comers  ;  in  a  word, 
that  the  sphere  of  competition  within  society  is  being  widened, 
and  competition  thereby  becoming  ever  keener.  Now,  if  there 
be  no  rational  sanction  for  the  realisation  of  a  condition  essential 
to  race  progress,  where  are  we  to  find  the  force  which  has  deter- 
mined this  realisation  ?  According  to  Mr.  ELidd,  this  force 
is  none  other  than  the  ethical  influence  of  the  religion  peculiar 
to  Western  civiUsation,  with  the  origin  and  development  of 
which  it  is  so  intimately  bound  up.  But  we  saw  that  the  sphere 
of  action  of  altruistic  influences  in  social  evolution  is  very 
limited  even  now ;  and,  further,  that  it  is  impossible  to  seek  the 
motive  power  of  a  development  which  must  result  in  an  exten- 
sion and  accentuation  of  individual  conflict  in  an  ethical  influence 
diametrically  contrary  to  the  nature  of  this  development;  for 
individual  conflict  necessarily  implies  a  condition  of  things 
which  is  the  antithesis  to  altruism.    This  apparent  dilemma  is 
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solved,  however,  if  we  keep  well  in  mind  the  fact  that  expansion 
is  the  elementary  condition  of  life.  If  a  race  can  exist  only  on 
condition  that  it  expand,  and  that  no  obstacle  be  placed  to  its 
expansion,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  any  such  obstacles  will 
be  removed  as  the  result  of  intrasocial  developments.  If  the 
potentialities  of  Western  society  can  no  longer  be  contained 
within  the  bounds  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  its  further 
expansion  by  economic  conditions,  Western  society  will  overstep 
the  bounds  and  follow  the  path  of  expansion.  If  an  individual 
intelligence,  in  its  need  of  expansion,  can  no  longer  be  contained 
within  the  bounds  of  former  beliefs,  these  bounds  will  be  over- 
stepped, and  the  road  of  free  thought  and  unchecked  expansion 
will  be  followed  thenceforth.  If  Western  society  arrives  at  a 
point  of  economic,  intellectual,  and  social  development,  when 
it  outgrows  the  limits  within  which  its  need  of  expansion,  suited 
to  a  former  phase  of  evolution,  was  satisfied ;  then  those  limits 
must  be  extended  if  society  is  not  to  be  suffocated.  And  such 
an  extension  results  simply  from  the  working  of  an  irresistible 
tendency  inherent  in  all  life,  which  impels  every  being  and  every 
race  to  expand  in  such  measure  as  its  constitution  allows. 

But  we  also  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  conflict  so  neces- 
sary to  progress  is  not  at  present  being  waged  under  the  conditions 
most  likely  to  ensure  benefit  to  the  race.  This  conclusion 
necessarily  results  from  the  arguments  developed  above.  We 
showed  that  the  progress  of  a  race  must  be  judged  from  the 
double  point  of  view  of  its  social  fitness  and  of  its  organic  or 
biological  fitness ;  and  neither  the  altruistic  influences  at  present 
at  work,  nor  the  individualistic  tendencies  engendered  by  our 
economic  conditions,  nor  those  economic  conditions  in  themselves, 
are  favourable  to  the  culture  of  either  social  or  biological 
superiority. 

The  question  then  naturally  arose  as  to  the  remedies  for  this 
state  of  a£Eairs.  For  even  the  development  of  which  we  spoke, 
though  it  has  brought  about  a  distribution  of  social  wealth  among 
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an  ever-increaamg  number  of  persons,  cannot  be  spoken  of  as 
wholly  beneficial  in  its  nature.  True,  the  tendency  of  such  a 
development  to  widen  the  sphere  of  conflict,  and  thus  to  bring 
a  larger  number  of  persons  under  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
selection^  is  in  itself  most  excellent ;  but  any  development  which 
tends  to  increase  conflict  must  needs  be  accompanied  by  corre- 
sponding developments  in  other  directions  which  must  counter- 
balance it.  The  development  of  Western  civilisation  since  the 
French  Revolution  has  tended  to  increase  conflict,  without 
increasing  the  value  of  the  individual  life  staked  in  that  conflict ; 
and  its  results  may  be  seen  in  those  phenomena  of  social  pathology 
which  we  have  studied.  The  question  before  us  is,  therefore. 
What  force  is  best  adapted  to  increasing  the  actual  tendency  to  widen 
the  sphere  of  conflict, whUeincreasing at  the  same  time  the  valueof  life? 

Liberalism,  which  gave  birth  to  the  French  Revolution,  and 
of  which  the  actual  regime  of  competition  is  the  outcome,  has 
proved  itself  a  failure.  The  evolution  of  society  has  outgrown 
the  doctrines  of  the  Liberal  economists,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
doctrinaire  philosophers  of  the  Rousseau  school.  The  intellectual 
products  of  these  schoob,  suited  to  a  former  phase  of  evolution, 
cannot  be  assimilated  by  society  in  its  present  condition.  And 
this  bankruptcy  of  Liberalism  is  not  surprising  considering  the 
wholly  contradictory  nature  of  the  maxims  on  which  it  was 
founded — on  the  one  hand,  the  maxims  of  the  Rechtsstaat ;  on 
the  other,  the  maxims  of  unlimited  competition  and  the  victory 
of  the  stronger.  Liberalism  has  proved  during  its  reign  that 
it  is  not  the  great  social  force  of  which  we  spoke. 

In  its  stead  we  are  offered  a  new  doctrine,  which,  we  are 
assured,  results  necessarily  from  the  action  of  the  very  forces 
which  determine  social  evolution.  For  Earl  Marx  and  Mr.  Kidd 
seem  to  be  in  agreement  as  to  the  inevitable  nature  of  the 
coming  transformation.  True,  Marx  foresees  the  advent  of 
Socialism  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  purely  economic  forces ; 
whereas  Mr.  Eadd  foresees  its  advent  as  the  result  of  the  action 
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of  purely  ethical  forces.  And  the  Socialism  of  Earl  Marx  is  not 
by  any  means  the  Socialism  of  Mr.  Kidd ;  for  whereas  the  former 
means  by  Socialism  a  condition  of  affairs  in  which  the  action 
of  those  developmental  forces  which  have  given  rise  to  all  progress 
— ^the  forces  of  conflict — ^will  be  suspended,  Mr.  Kidd  aspires  to 
a  state  in  which  these  forces  shall  reach  their  maximum;  although 
it  is  hard  to  understand  how  this  is  to  come  about  as  a  result  of 
the  growth  of  the  softening  ethical  iofluences  of  Christianity. 
But  Mr.  Kidd's  ideal  is  also  a  vague  Socialism,  and  this  Socialism 
is,  in  the  eyes  of  that  distinguished  sociologist,  as  much  a 
necessity  as  the  Socialism  of  Kail  Marx  is  for  him,  even  if  the 
nature  of  the  determining  forces  be  di£Eerent.  E^arl  Marx 
foretold  many  years  ago  that  the  Socialist  regime  would  be 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  that  system  of  economic  oontradictions 
created  by  capitalism. 

"  In  the  measure  that  the  number  of  patmtates  of  capitalism,  who 
usurp  and  mimopoliBe  all  the  advantages  of  this  present  phase  of  sodal 
evolution,  diminishes,  the  misery,  oppression,  slavery,  degradation,  and 
exploitation,  but  also  the  power  of  resistance,  of  the  labouring  classes 
increase  concurrently.  These  classes  are  always  augmenting  their  numbers, 
and  tend  to  become  more  and  more  discipb'ned,  united,  and  organised  by 
the  very  mechanism  of  capitalist  production.  The  monopoly  of  capitalism 
becomes  an  obstacle  to  the  very  mode  of  production  which  has  developed 
and  prospered  with  it  and  through  it.  The  socialisation  of  work  and  the 
centralisation  of  its  material  resources  both  reach  a  point  at  which  they 
are  unable  any  longer  to  be  contained  in  their  capitalist  envelope.  This 
envelope  will  burst.  The  death-knell  of  capitalist  property  has  sounded. 
The  expropriators  will  be  expropriated  in  their  turn.**  ^ 

One  of  the  most  authorised  exponents  of  Marxism  at  the 
present  day,  Karl  Kautsky,  in  a  recent  work,  has  prophesied  the 
same  thing.  Kautsky  recognises  the  imperative  necessity  of 
expansion  inherent  in  the  capitalist  mode  of  production,  as  in 
every  other  form  of  life,  and  he  writes  : 

"  La  n^es8it<^  de  Textension  constante  du  marche  a  encore  pour  con- 
sequence un  autre  fait  important :  il  est  clair  que  le  mode  de  production 

^  Karl  Marx,  Das  KapUal,  Zweite  Auflage,  1872,  voL  L,  p.  793. 
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capitaliste  devient  impossible  k  partir  du  moment  oti  le  maroh6  ne  8*6tend 
plus  dans  la  mSme  mesure  que  la  production,  o'est  k  dire  des  que  la  but- 
production  devient  ohronfque.  .  .  .  Voil&  une  situation  de  laquelle,  si 
elle  se  prdsente,  r^sultera  in^vitablement  Favtoement  du  socialisme.  On 
doit  en  venir  k  une  telle  situation  si  Vevolviion  iconomique  continue  d 
progresser  jtuqu^ici,  car  le  march6  ext^rieur  comme  le  march6  int^rieur  a  ses 
limites,  tandis  que  Textension  de  la  production  est  pratiquement  illimit^."  ^ 

Let  us,  for  the  moment,  take  these  assertions  of  Earl  Marx 
and  of  his  disciple  Eautsky  as  grounded  in  fact,  and  let  us 
suppose  the  advent  of  Socialism  to  be  inevitable.  The  question 
at  once  arises,  Does  Socialism  constitute  the  force  which  is  best 
adapted  to  increasing  the  actual  tendency  to  widen  the  sphere 
of  conflict,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  value  of  life  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  a  grievous  error 
to  think  that  Socialism  has  been  disposed  of  when  we  have 
denounced  it  as  the  ideal  of  highway  robbery  or  spoliation. 
No,  an  ideal  which  has  been  capable  of  moving  the  masses  of 
the  people  all  over  Europe,  as  Socialism  has  done ;  an  ideal 
which  has  produced  among  its  adherents  a  spirit  of  devotion, 
of  self-sacrifice  on  behalf  of  a  cause,  such  as  Socialism  has  pro- 
duced, is  not  an  ideal  to  be  lightly  dismissed  with  a  few  scornful 
words.  M.  Bourdeau,  who  is  by  no  means  a  Socialist,  in  a  very 
interesting  book  published  some  twelve  years  ago  on  German 
Socialism  and  Russian  Nihilism,  tells  us  that  the  receipts  of  the 
Gterman  Social  Democratic  party  amounted  in  a  single  year, 
1890-91,  to  the  sum  of  223,266  marks  (about  £11,163).  Of 
this  amount  private  subscriptions  accounted  for  168,645  marks 
(£8,432).  This  sum  may  not  appear  great  to  the  accountancy 
departments  of  the  Conservative  or  Liberal  parties,  among  the 
component  elements  of  which  are  peers,  wealthy  landed  pro- 
prietors, county  gentry,  finance  magnates,  and  grands  industrids  ; 
but  it  is  certainly  immense  when  we  remember  that  it  is  contri- 
buted by  the  working  man,  for  whom  every  halfpenny  counts. 
M.   Bourdeau  tells  us  that  this  sum,  which  constitutes  the 

^  Karl  Kautsky,  Le  Marxisme^  pp.  266,  267.    Paris,  1900. 
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receipts  of  the  central  office  of  the  party,  by  no  means  represents 
all  that  the  working  man  gives  in  ordei^to  support  his  cause, 
for  the  local  receipts  are  not  less  than  those  of  the  central  office ! 
And  M.  Bourdeau  concludes  :  '^  Quel  t^moignage  du  d^sint^resse- 
ment,  ou  du  moins  de  Tesprit  de  sacrifice  de  la  classe  ouvrieie 
en  faveur  de  sa  cause,  que  ce  zdle  a  foumir  Tobole  du  proletaire, 
mSme  en  des  temps  difficiles."  ^ 

But  while  fully  recognising  the  admirable  organisation  and 
the  admirable  devotion  to  their  cause  which  characterise  the 
Socialist  party  in  Europe,  we  must  approach  the  question  in  a 
scientific  way,  and  ask  ourselves.  Does  Socialism  constitute  the 
force  we  need  for  reorganising  our  social  life  ? 

Socialism,  as  we  said  in  the  previous  chapter,  is  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  teaching  of  the  Liberal  philosophers ;  it  is 
the  logical  consequence  of  the  theory  of  the  Rechtsdaat.  If  we 
admit  the  principle  of  equality  between  men  ;  if  we  admit  that 
every  individual  is  possessed  of  certain  inalienable  rights  as  an 
individual ;  and  that  every  individual  is  to  be  treated  as  an  end 
in  himself,  and  not  as  a  means,  then  we  must,  logically,  come  to 
the  Socialist  and  Communist  ideal.  It  is  religion  which  alone 
can  afEord  us  another  outlet ;  but  we  shall  revert  to  this  in  the  next 
chapter.  Socialism  and  its  counterpart,  Communist  Anarchism, 
are  extremely  logical  doctrines,  once  certain  premises  have  been 
accepted ;  they  are  the  ordy  logical  doctrines  if  we  admit  the  sup- 
pression of  the  action  of  those  developmental  forces  which  have 
produced  all  progress  up  till  now — the  forces  of  conflict.  "  From 
every  one  according  to  his  means,  to  every  man  according  to  his 
wants,"  is  a  logical  precept  in  the  light  of  such  an  admission. 
And  Liberalism,  in  refusing  to  adopt  this  precept  as  its  doctrine, 
is  illogical.  For  Liberalism  does  not  appear  to  perceive  that 
the  individualist  doctrine  of  the  most  complete  development  of 
the  individual — which  development  is  the  consequence  of  free 

^  J.  Bourdeau,  Le  Socialisme  AUemarid  et  le  yihUiame  Bitsat,  p.  154. 
Paris,  Alcan,  1894. 
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competition — ^is  incompatible  with  the  conveise  doctrine  that  the 
liberty  of  each  is  limited  by  the  liberty  of  his  fellows. 

More  logical  than  Liberalism,  Socialism  has  erected  the  theory 
of  the  Rechtsstaat  into  a  political  creed ;  it  has  drawn  from  this 
doctrine  a  political  and  economic  system,  the  avowed  object  of 
which  is  to  suspend  the  action  of  those  developmental  forces 
which  have  given  rise  to  all  progress  up  till  now.^  The  increasing 
competition  between  individuals  has  hitherto  been  the  main 
developing  force  underlying  social  evolution.  But  the  Socialist 
r^ime,  assuming  its  advent  to  be  inevitable,  will  put  an  end  pre- 
cisely to  this  competition ;  it  will  give  to  all  according  to  their 
needs ;  it  will  abolish  poverty.  It  will  be  the  object  of  Socialism, 
in  the  words  of  Eautsky,  to  see  that '"  the  worker  is  secure  in  his 
existence,  even  when  not  in  work."^  And  the  late  eminent  geo- 
grapher, Eliste  Reclus,  expressed  the  ideal  of  commimism  when 
he  wrote : 

'^  Beyond  the  mere  ideal  of  daily  bread  and  of  material  comfort, 
b^ond  the  glitter  of  that  social  wealth  which  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  will  produce,  we  see  rising  above  the  distant  horizon  a  new 

^  It  may  be  objected  that  this  assertion  is  not  true ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  notice  that  M.  Georges  Renard,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
theorists  of  Socialism  in  France,  and  now  Professor  at  the  £oole  Poly- 
technique,  writes  in  a  recent  book :  *'  Une  selection  des  meilleurs,  portant 
non  plus  sur  quelques  privil^gi^,  mais  sur  tous  les  membres  de  la  sooi^t^, 
est  desirable  pour  le  bien  de  chacun  et  de  la  soci^t6  tout  entidre.  Elle 
laisse  subsister  la  libre  concurrence  avec  ce  que  cette  Emulation  a  de 
stimulant  pour  Tactivit^  et  de  f^ond  pour  le  progr^  g6n6ral  et  parti- 
culier;  seulement,  ea  6galissant  entre  les  concurrents  les  conditions  du 
combat,  elle  empdche  la  lutte  pour  la  vie  d*6tre  fauss^e  dans  ses  r^ultats. 
Elle  permet  k  une  61ite  de  se  former,  mais  k  une  61ite  r^lle,  non  plus 
factice  et  nominale"  {Le  Regime  Socialiste,  p.  10,  Paris,  fifth  edition, 
1905).  Nevertheless,  with  all  respect  for  M.  Renard,  his  views  are  not 
those  of  pure  Socialism,  the  object  of  which  is,  by  suppressing  the  struggle 
for  existence,  to  put  an  end  to  the  suffering  which  it  entails.  And,  further, 
if  the  communistic  theory  of  the  State  be  put  into  practice,  this  struggle 
is  rendered  impossible. 

'  Karl  Kautsky,  The  Social  Revolution  and  on  the  Morrow  of  Ihe  Social 
Revolidion  (English  translation.  Twentieth  Century  Press,  1903). 
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world,  in  which  we  shall  be  able  to  fratemifle  with  each  other 
and  BatLsfy  freely  all  our  aspirations.  ...  It  is  then  that  each 
one  will  be  able  to  follow  his  own  path  without  let  or  hindrance ; 
the  worker  will  accomplish  the  task  which  is  most  suited  to  hift 
tastes  ;  the  student  will  pursue  his  researches  without  any  after- 
thought ;  the  artist  will  no  longer  sell  his  ideal  of  beauty  for 
money ;  and  all  of  us,  henceforth  friends,  can  unite  for  the  reaUsa- 
tion  of  the  great  things  which  have  been  sung  by  the  poets/' ^ 

Such  being  the  ideal  of  Socialism,  what  is  its  value  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  criterion  we  have  proposed  1  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  a  force  adapted  to  increasing  the  actual 
tendency  to  widen  the  sphere  of  conflict,  seeing  that  the  object 
of  the  communist  State  is  to  suppress  conflict.  From  this  first 
point  of  view,  therefore,  Socialism  does  not  satisfy  us.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  asked,  if  Socialism  suppresses  the 
action  of  the  developmental  forces  of  every  phase  of  social  evolu- 
tion up  till  the  present,  does  it  thereby  increase  the  value  of  life  ? 

The  reply  cannot  be  other  than  negative.  The  ideal  of  com- 
munism is  essentially  the  resultant  of  an  ideal  which  is  still  more 
fundamental — that  of  the  natural  goodness  of  man.  Take  up 
any  work  of  a  communist  theorist,  be  he  a  Social  Democrat 
like  Eautsky,  or  an  Anarchist  like  Reclus  or  Eropotkine, 
and  we  find  this  fundamental  idea  at  the  root  of  everv 
dream  of  social  reorganisation,  of  every  conception  of  the  com- 
munist society  of  to-morrow.  But  this  idea  of  the  natural 
goodness  of  man  is  not  founded  in  biology  ;  still  less  is  it  founded 
in  the  history  of  human  evolution,  whose  blood-stained  spec- 
tacle unveils  itself  before  us  in  the  annals  of  history.  And, 
although  the  faith  of  Reclus  in  the  future  is,  in  many  respects, 
a  very  admirable  faith,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  faith  of  a  pessimist. 
It  may  sound  strange  to  speak  of  pessimism  in  connection  with 
one  known  for  his  optimism  with  regard  to  the  future  ;  but  it  is 

^  Elis^  Reclus  in  the  Preface  to  La,  CanquUe  du  Pain,  by  P.  Kropotkine. 
Paris,  Stock,  1902. 
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necessary  to  glance  at  the  future  in  which  Elis^e  Reclus  so  firmly 
believed. 

The  veiy  idea  of  life,  as  we  have  said,  implies  expansion  ;  and 
as  the  conditions  of  life  are  such  that  more  are  bom  than  can 
survive,  this  expansion  entails  conflict ;  and,  in  its  turn,  conflict 
is  the  condition  of  all  progress,  and  the  means  by  which  a  level, 
once  attained,  can  be  maintained.  It  is  thus  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  life  should  expand ;  and  conflict  is  one  of  the  chief 
forms  of  expansion  adopted  by  life  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  pri- 
mordial law.  If  we  suppress  conflict,  we  not  only  suppress  the 
means  by  which  progress  is  achieved  and  by  which  progress  alone 
can  be  maintained,  but  we  suppress  one  of  the  chief  outlets  for 
the  expansion  of  life.  We  restrict  the  sphere  of  life  by  restrict- 
ing the  sphere  of  its  expansion.  We  thus  render  life  poorer ; 
we  reduce  its  vitality,  and  greatly  limit  its  possibilities  of 
evolution. 

But  this  is  an  ideal  which  renders  life  poorer,  which  reduces 
its  vitality.  Is  it  not  the  faith  of  a  pessimist,  of  one  whose  belief 
in  the  value  of  life  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  tempt  him  to 
realise  the  possibilities  of  life  ?  For  one  who  believes  in  life, 
who  believes  that  life  possesses  a  value,  the  great  object  will  be 
to  realise  the  maximuin  amount  of  life  possible.  The  lover  of 
life,  the  believer  in  life,  will  seek  the  greatest  possible  expansion 
of  life  ;  for  him  life  is  worth  a  conflict ;  for  him  strife  and  sufEering 
are  in  themselves  beautiful  in  so  far  as  they  serve  to  beautify 
and  strengthen  life,  to  pass  it  through  the  flame  from  which  it 
shall  emerge  as  molten  gold  !  But  he  who  shrinks  from  conflict 
shrinks  from  one  of  the  main  conditions  of  vital  expansion ;  he 
is  content  to  lead  a  life  which  shall  entail  no  effort.  For  him 
life  is  not  worth  fighting  for ;  it  is  not  worth  suffering  for ;  it  is 
not  worth  the  effort  which  strife  implies  !  In  one  of  his  most 
eloquent  passages  Nietzsche  has  vehemently  protested  against 
the  Socialist  ideal  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number : 
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"  You  would,  if  possible — and  what  '  if  possible '  can  be  moie  abtaid  ? 
— abolish  sa£fering.  And  we  ?  It  seems  as  if  we  desire  it  to  be  yet 
harder  and  more  intolerable  than  ever  it  was  before.  Comfort,  as  yoo 
understand  it,  is  not  an  aim.  Viewed  from  our  standpoint^  it  is  tlie  estf 
of  all  things,  a  condition  of  affairs  which  would  render  man  contemptible, 
and  lead  us  to  sigh  for  his  total  disappearance.  It  is  in  the  sdiool  of 
suffering,  of  gnat  suffering — is  this,  then,  unknown  to  you  ? — ^it  is  under 
the  rule  of  this  hard  taskmaster,  that  humanity  has  realised  all  its  progress. 
This  tension  of  the  soul  which  stiffens  itself  under  the  stress  of  suffering, 
and  learns  to  become  strong ;  this  shudder  which  overtakes  it  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  catastrophe ;  its  ingenuity  and  courage  in  endaring, 
in  interpreting,  in  utilising  misfortune — has  not  all  this  been  acquired  in 
the  school  of  suffering  ?  Has  not  the  soul  been  shaped  and  modelled  b? 
great  suffering  ?  There  is  in  man  a  creatiurt  and  a  creator  ;  there  is  in 
man  something  which  is  matter,  which  is  fragmentary,  superfluous,  an- 
dean, chaotic ;  but  there  is  also  in  man  something  of  the  creator,  of  the 
sculptor,  of  the  hardness  of  the  hammer,  of  the  contemplation  of  the 
artist,  of  the  joy  of  the  seventh  day.  Do  you  not  understand  tlus  An- 
tagonism ?  And  do  you  not  understand  that  yowr  pity  goes  out  to  the 
creoftire,  to  that  which  must  be  broken,  moulded  into  shape,  torn,  burned, 
passed  through  the  flame,  purifled  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  to  all  thst 
which  neces&arily  must  suffer,  which  is  made  to  suffer  ?  And  ow  pity- 
do  you  not  understand  to  whom  it  goes  out,  inversely,  when  it  endeavoors 
to  shield  itself  against  the  results  of  your  pity,  as  against  the  worst  of 
weaknesses  and  crimes  ?    Thus,  we  have  pity  agairut  pity."  ^ 

And  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  idea  of  conflict  is  restricted 
to  the  employment  of  brute  force.  Certainly,  we  believe — and 
we  hold  that  history  justifies  our  belief — that  nations  need  w&r 
and  conflict,  not  only  in  order  to  effect  their  expansion,  but  also 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  superiority.  It  is  not  a  mere  paradox 
which  Zarathustra  uttered  when  he  bade  his  listeners  "  love  the 
short  peace  better  than  the  long,"  and  when  he  exhorted  them 
to  regard  peace  "as  a  preparation  for  new  wars."^  National 
welfare,  like  individual  development,  is  subject  to  the  same  in- 
exorable law  of  struggle,  which  must  be  imdertaken  in  order  to 
effect  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  to  prevent  the  degradation 
below  a  level  once  attained.  But  we  here  take  the  word  "  con- 
flict "  in  its  widest  significance,  as  meaning  not  only  the  conflict 

1  F.  Nietzsche,  Werke,  vii.  180,  181.    Liopzig,  1896. 
«  /Wrf.,  vi.  67. 
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between  nations  and  between  individuals  of  the  same  nation,  but 
within  the  soul  of  the  individual  himself.  And  we  say  that 
Socialism,  in  so  far  as  it  aims  at  reducing  the  amount  and  in- 
tensity of  conflict  in  the  world,  not  only  infringes  the  primordial 
law  of  progress,  but  destroys,  or  at  any  rate  greatly  diminishes, 
the  value  of  life.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  as  we  have  said,  the 
continuity  of  the  condition  under  which  alone  life,  as  we  know  it, 
is  possible  is  assured  by  the  very  fact  of  life  itself,  which  is 
synonjrmous  with  expansion.  In  the  measure,  therefore,  that 
we  restrict  the  operation  of  the  primordial  condition  of  life,  we 
diminish  life  both  in  quantity  and  in  intensity.  The  value  of 
life  is  intimately  bound  up  with  conflict,  as  conflict  is  the  chief 
means  of  expansion,  and  expansion  is  the  first  necessity  of  life. 

The  breath  of  pessimism — ^nay,  of  nihilism — ^is  breathed  forth 
by  Socialism.  And  when  we  come  to  consider  more  closely  some 
elements  of  social  evolution,  this  spirit  of  pessimism  will  not 
astonish  us.  As  those  forces  which  have  been  most  actively 
associated  with  the  buildiog  up  and  expansion  of  Western 
civilisation  gradually  diminish  in  strength,  a  contrast  reveals 
itself  ever  more  and  more  clearly  between  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  which  we  are,  and  the  world  of  our  ideals.  The  force  which 
has  contributed  most  to  the  evolution  of  Western  civilisation — 
the  ethical  aspect  of  that  civilisation  apart — is,  as  we  saw  in  the 
second  part,  Christianity.  But  the  hold  of  Christianity  over 
civilisation  has  been  steadily  diminishing  during  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  The  Reformation,  which  destroyed  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  was  the  first  grave  sjrmptom  of  the  disintegration 
of  Christianity  in  Europe ;  and  the  events  which  have  followed, 
the  virulent  attacks  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  less 
virulent  but  more  profound  undennining  of  old  faiths  by  modem 
science — ^aU  these  were  but  a  logical  sequence  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation ;  which  latter,  considered  as  a  factor  in  the  disin- 
tegration of  Christianity,  and  therefore,  indirectly,  in  the  dis- 
integration of  that  civilisation  which  was  mainly  the  work  of 
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**  YofQ  would,  if  poesiUe — aod  whmi  *  if  poesible '  can  be  moie  abund  ? 
— abolish  saflfering.     And  we  ?     It  aeems  as  if  we  desirD  it  to  be  tbI 
harder  and  more  intolerable  than  ever  it  was  before.     Gomfbrt,  as  yoa 
understand  it,  is  not  an  aim.    Viewed  from  our  standpoint,  it  is  the  om^ 
of  all  things,  a  condition  of  aflEairs  iHiich  would  render  man  contemptible, 
and  lead  us  to  si^  for  his  total  disappearance.    It  is  in  the  school  of 
suffering,  of  gretU  suffering — ^is  this,  then,  unknown  to  you  ? — it  is  onikr 
the  rule  of  this  hard  taskmaster,  that  humanity  has  realised  all  its  progroH. 
This  tension  of  the  soul  which  stiffens  itself  under  the  stress  of  suffering, 
and  learns  to  become  strong ;  this  shudder  which  overtakes  it  in  tiie 
presence  of  a  great  catastrophe ;  its  ingenuity  and  courage  in  endaring, 
in  interpreting,  in  utilising  misfortune — has  not  all  this  been  acquired  'm 
the  school  of  suffering  ?    Has  not  the  soul  been  shaped  and  modelled  bf 
great  suffering  ?    There  is  in  man  a  crealure  and  a  creeUor  ;  there  ii  in 
man  something  which  is  matter,  which  is  fragmentary,  superfluous,  un- 
clean, chaotic ;  but  there  is  also  in  man  something  of  the  creator,  of  tbe 
sculptor,  of  the  hardness  of  the  hammer,  of  the  oontemplatioo  of  the 
artist,  of  the  joy  of  the  seventh  day.     Do  you  not  understand  this  an- 
tagoniflm  ?    And  do  you  not  understand  that  yowr  pity  goes  out  to  the 
eteatvurt,  to  that  which  must  be  broken,  moulded  into  shape,  torn,  bomed, 
passed  through  the  flame,  purifled  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  to  all  tbst 
which  neces&arUy  muM  suffer,  which  is  made  to  suffer  ?    And  ow  pity^ 
do  you  not  understand  to  whom  it  goes  out,  inversely,  when  it  endeavom 
to  shield  itself  against  the  results  of  your  pity,  as  against  the  worst  of 
weaknesses  and  crimes  ?    Thus,  we  have  pity  against  pity*"  ^ 

And  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  idea  of  conflict  is  restricted 
to  the  employment  of  brute  force.  Certainly,  we  believe — and 
we  hold  that  history  justifies  our  belief — that  nations  need  war 
and  conflict,  not  only  in  order  to  effect  their  expansion,  but  also 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  superiority.  It  is  not  a  mere  paradox 
which  Zarathustra  uttered  when  he  bade  his  listeners  "  love  the 
short  peace  better  than  the  long,"  and  when  he  exhorted  them 
to  regard  peace  *'as  a  preparation  for  new  wars."^  National 
welfare,  like  individual  development,  is  subject  to  the  same  in- 
exorable law  of  struggle,  which  must  be  imdertaken  in  order  to 
effect  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  to  prevent  the  degradation 
below  a  level  once  attained.  But  we  here  take  the  word  "  con- 
flict "  in  its  widest  significance,  as  meaning  not  only  the  conflict 

1  F.  Nietzsche,  Werke,  vii.  180,  181.    Liepzig,  1896. 
«  Ibid,,  vi.  67. 
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between  nations  and  between  individuals  of  the  same  nation,  but 
within  the  soul  of  the  individual  himself.  And  we  say  that 
Socialism,  in  so  far  as  it  aims  at  reducing  the  amount  and  in- 
tensity of  conflict  in  the  world,  not  only  infringes  the  primordial 
law  of  progress,  but  destroys,  or  at  any  rate  greatly  diminishes, 
the  value  of  life.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  as  we  have  said,  the 
continuity  of  the  condition  under  which  alone  life,  as  we  know  it, 
is  possible  is  assured  by  the  very  fact  of  life  itself,  which  is 
synonjrmous  with  expansion.  In  the  measure,  therefore,  that 
we  restrict  the  operation  of  the  primordial  condition  of  life,  we 
diminish  life  both  in  quantity  and  in  intensity.  The  value  of 
life  is  intimately  boimd  up  with  conflict,  as  conflict  is  the  chief 
means  of  expansion,  and  expansion  is  the  first  necessity  of  life. 

The  breath  of  pessimism — ^nay,  of  nihilism — ^is  breathed  forth 
by  Socialism.  And  when  we  come  to  consider  more  closely  some 
elements  of  social  evolution,  this  spirit  of  pessimism  will  not 
astonish  us.  As  those  forces  which  have  been  most  actively 
associated  with  the  building  up  and  expansion  of  Western 
civilisation  gradually  diminish  in  strength,  a  contrast  reveals 
itself  ever  more  and  more  clearly  between  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  which  we  are,  and  the  world  of  our  ideals.  The  force  which 
has  contributed  most  to  the  evolution  of  Western  civilisation — 
the  ethical  aspect  of  that  civilisation  apart — is,  as  we  saw  in  the 
second  part,  Christianity.  But  the  hold  of  Christianity  over 
civilisation  has  been  steadily  diminishing  during  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  The  Reformation,  which  destroyed  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  was  the  first  grave  symptom  of  the  disintegration 
of  Christianity  in  Europe  ;  and  the  events  which  have  followed, 
the  virulent  attacks  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  less 
virulent  but  more  profound  undermining  of  old  faiths  by  modem 
science — ^all  these  were  but  a  logical  sequence  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation ;  which  latter,  considered  as  a  factor  in  the  disin- 
tegration of  Christianity,  and  therefore,  indirectly,  in  the  dis- 
integration of  that  civilisation  which  was  mainly  the  work  of 
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Christianity,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  untoward 
events  in  history.  The  force  which  created  the  basis  on  which 
Western  civilisation  was  built  up,  which  for  ten  centuries  repre- 
sented Western  civilisation  against  Moorish  and  Turkish  bar- 
barism, and  which  was  the  living  sjrmbol  of  its  growing  strength 
and  expansion  for  a  like  period,  has  been  steadily  undermined. 
Western  civilisation,  having  developed  other  forces  during  its 
evolution,  would  seem  to  have  outgrown  the  one  which  consti- 
tuted its  original  basis. 

But  the  student  of  social  evolution  can  now  perceive  that  the 
industrial  forces,  which  have  been  developed  by  Western  civilisa- 
tion, and  which  have  so  enormously  increased  the  intensity  of 
social  life  and  social  metabolism,  have  not  been  able  to  replace 
the  older  religious  force  as  factors  of  social  integration.  On  the 
contrary :  in  proportion  as  social  metabolism  has  increased  in 
intensity,  social  disintegration  has  increased  likewise ;  and  this 
phenomenon  becomes  more  apparent  when  we  look  at  the  figoies 
concerning  the  rate  of  suicide.  Thus,  we  have  arrived  at  a  state 
of  complete  incoherence  of  the  social  organism— on  the  one  hand, 
a  growing  intensity  of  social  metabolism ;  on  the  other  hand, 
growing  social  disintegration.  It  is  evident  that,  as  this  in- 
coherence of  the  social  organism  increases,  the  contrast  between 
the  world  which  we  know  and  which  we  are,  and  the  world  of  our 
ideals  and  aspirations,  must  ever  tend  to  become  accentuated. 
It  is  the  appreciation  of  this  disparity  between  the  actual  world 
and  our  ideal  which  is  the  ultimate  source  of  the  pessimistic  under- 
current which  finds  expression  in  the  communist  theory  of  the 
State.  Western  civilisation  is,  as  it  were,  deprived  of  the  basal 
force  which  formerly  held  its  heterogeneous  elements  together. 
This  ancient  force,  constituted  by  Christianity,  has  lost  its  hold 
over  the  masses,  but  it  has  not  been  replaced  by  any  other  which 
responds  to  the  fundamental  need  of  society  for  integration.  In 
a  word,  Christianity  coincided  with  the  tendency  to  widen  the 
sphere  of  conflict — for  it  was  Papal  Christianity  which  was  the 
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chief  instrument  of  the  expansion  of  European  civilisation — 
while,  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  its  nature,  it  enormously  in- 
creased the  value  of  life  ;  for  life,  viewed  from  the  Christian  stand- 
point, was  no  longer  a  mere  speck  of  dust  in  the  eternal  rhythm 
of  evolution  and  dissolution,  but  every  life  had  its  value  and  its 
eternal  sanction;  whereas  to-day,  on  the  one  hand,  modem 
industrialism,  though  its  tendency  is  to  develop  conflict,  does 
not  tend  concurrently  to  increase  the  value  of  life ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Socialism  responds  to  the  popular  perception  of  this 
failure  to  give  value  to  the  individual  life.  But,  in  seeking 
to  escape  from  this  regrettable  consequence  of  industrialism, 
Socialism  endeavours  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  the  other  main 
tendency  of  our  present  system  to  develop  conflict,  which  is  a 
beneficial  tendency.  Socialism  thus  renders  the  state  of  afEairs 
doubly  bad.  In  seeking  to  escape  from  the  regrettable  conse- 
quences of  industrial  development,  it  threatens  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  life  itself ;  and  it  overlooks  the  real  cause  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  this  tendency  of  industrial  development  to  diminish 
the  value  of  life. 

For  it  is  evident  that  if  the  greatest  sum  of  life  be  sought  in  a  con- 
dition of  things  in  which  the  developmental  tendencies  necessary 
to  the  expansion  of  life  are  greatly  restricted,  if  not  altogether 
suspended,  the  sum  of  Hf  e  aimed  at  will  be  at  best  a  very  meagre 
one  ;  and  if  the  sum  of  vitaUty  be  reduced,  the  value  of  life  will 
be  reduced  at  the  same  time.  Vain  the  conflict !  Useless  the 
struggle  !  Meaningless  the  sufEering  of  the  world !  The  ideal  is 
a  life  of  calm,  of  repose,  in  which  the  existence  of  all  is  comfort- 
ably assured.  But  the  life  of  storms,  of  struggle,  and  of  sufEer- 
ing can  alone  be  the  ftdl  life.  The  life  which  has  never  forsaken  its 
harbour  of  shelter  and  rest,  which  has  never  embarked  on  the 
stormy  seas  of  the  unknown,  which  has  never  had  to  confront 
great  perils,  which  has  not  been  moulded  into  shape  by  great 
suffering — such  a  life  is  incomplete ;  and,  being  incomplete,  its 
value  must  be  less. 

31 
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discussing  the  ethics  of  that  school  of  Protestantism  which  is 
farthest  removed  from  orthodoxy,  the  school  represented  in 
Germany  by  Hamack  and  Pfleiderer.  This  school,  nnder  the 
impression  that  an  ethical  code  based  on  the  idea  of  an  anthro- 
pomorphic deity  is  a  code  built  upon  a  quicksand,  has  sought 
to  detach  ethical  laws  from  their  religious  basis,  and  to  establisli 
them  on  a  "  natural  *'  basis.  ^'  But  on  what  is  one  to  found 
one's  sermons  of  morality  ?"  asks  Hartmann.  And  he  replies : 
"  Evidently  the  preacher  will  be  reduced  to  appealing  to  tiie 
moral  tendencies  and  instincts  of  man.  If  these  are  sufficiency 
developed,  the  appeal  wiU  succeed,  but  it  will  have  been  super- 
fluous ;  if  they  be  not  sufficiently  developed,  the  moral  discoune 
wiU  be  an  object  of  derision  and  scorn,  and  it  will  be  veiy 
difficult  for  the  preacher  to  demonstrate  even  theoretically  to 
his  deriders  that  they  are  wrong.  For,  as  a  matter  of  &ct, 
the  latter  likewise  appeal  to  instincts  and  tendencies  of  the 
human  heart ;  and  in  order  to  decide  which  are  to  be  preferred, 
whether  love  or  hatred,  forgiveness  or  revenge,  self-sacrifice  or 
egoism,  are  to  guide  our  actions,  the  preacher  has  again  no  other 
means  at  his  disposal  than  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  or  to  the 
taste,  things  which  difEer  in  different  individuab.  Once  it  is 
detached  from  metaphysics,  an  ethical  system  remains  suspended, 
as  it  were,  between  heaven  and  earth ;  such  a  system  can  put 
forth  its  decrees,  but  it  is  reduced  to  impotency  if  the  individoiJ 
does  not  happen  to  find  these  decrees  to  his  taste.  Without 
metaphysics  an  ethical  system  is  but  the  natural  history  of  the 
human  tendencies  and  instincts,  considered  in  their  social  results. 
Such  a  system  may  claim  to  be  the  criterion  of  human  actions ; 
but  it  is  unable  to  justify  its  claim  if  rebellious  egoism  demands 
its  title-deeds." 

The  philosopher  who  wrote  this  was  not  himself  a  believer, 
but  a  disciple  of  Schopenhauer.  But  what  Hartmann  has  very 
clearly  seen  is  the  futility  of  the  efEorts  which  have  been  made 
to  establish  an  ethical  system  on  a  ^'  natural  "  basis.    Morality 
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clearly  implies  the  subordination  of  the  personality  of  the 
individual  to  an  exterior  power.  The  moral  imperative,  if  it 
be  obeyed,  clearly  implies  that  the  individual  recognises  some- 
thing higher  than  his  own  individual  instincts  and  tendencies ;  for 
otherwise  why  should  he  seek  to  hold  these  instincts  in  check  ? 
And  the  great  service  which  Max  Stimer,  a  philosopher  unfortu- 
nately unknown  in  England,  has  rendered  to  philosophy,  is  that 
he  pitilessly  pointed  out  the  real  nature  of  the  moral  law,  which 
consists  in  a  subordination  of  the  individual  to  an  exterior  pov)er  ; 
and  it  was  precisely  for  this  reason  that  Stimer  rejected  all  moral 
law.  The  result  he  arrived  at,  the  preaching  of  an  unbounded 
and  ferocious  Egoism,  which  is  the  negation  of  every  ideal  other 
than  that  of  the  individual,  is  entirely  logical.^  ELartmann  has 
rightly  said  that  Stimer's  book  is  valuable,  in  that  it  depicts  the 
logical  consequences  which  follow,  not  only  from  the  doctrine  of 
unHmited  economic  competition,  but  also  from  every  ethical 
system  which  seeks  to  base  an  ethical  code  on  non-metaphysical 
principles. 

Every  ethical  code  implies  the  same  fundamental  principle  of 
the  subordination  of  the  individual ;  whether  the  obedience  of 
the  individual  to  certain  moral  precepts  be  required  in  the 
name  of  the  moral  law,  or  of  society,  or  of  religion,  or  anything 
else,  the  principle  remains  identical.  The  individual  is  required 
to  subordinate  his  own  personality,  his  own  instincts,  his  own 
tendencies,  to  an  entity  which  is  exterior  to  and  higher  than 
the  individual.  This  is  so  obvious  that  we  need  not  discuss  it 
any  further ;  and  this  fact  being  granted,  it  only  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  is  more  efficacious  to  require  the  subordination 
of  the  individual  in  the  name  of  a  rational  or  of  a  supra-rational 
principle. 

We  do  not  see  how  the  argument  of  Hartmann  can  be  done 
away  with.    We  are  unable  to  see  any  valid  reason  why  man, 

^  Max  Stimer,  Der  Einzige  und  sein  Eigenium  (Berlin,  1843).  J.  F. 
Mackay,  Max  Stimer,  sein  Leben,  sein  Werk  (Berlin,  1898). 
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left  to  himself  and  obeying  his  reason  alone,  should  prefer  to 
keep  his  natural  instincts  in  check  rather  than  to  gratify  them. 
The  idea  of  the  natural  goodness  of  man,  as  we  have  said,  is 
founded  neither  in  biology  nor  in  history ;  and  the  fundamental 
tendency  of  life,  that  of  expansion — and  expansion,  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  implies  conflict — ^is  such  as  to  develop  ^;oiBtie 
and  individualistic  instincts  at  the  expense  of  the  social  instincts, 
unless  this  fundamental  tendency  be  counteracted  at  the  same 
time  by  other  tendencies  working  in  an  opposite  direction.  Is 
science  the  source  which  nourishes  these  counteracting  toi- 
dencies  ?  During  the  comparatively  short  phase  of  human 
evolution  which  history  records,  we  have  often  seen  the  under- 
lying instincts  of  the  human  animal  break  forth  with  ferocious 
violence,  when  the  integrating  principle  which  assures  the 
cohesion  of  society  has  been  dissolved;  the  break-up  of  tlie 
Roman  Empire,  the  French  Revolution,  the  Ck>nmiune  of 
1871,  show  us  what  results  from  the  anarchy  following  on  a 
temporary  dissolution  of  all  the  supra-social  principles  which 
guarantee  social  stability.  Society  is  held  together  only  in  so 
far  as  certain  supra-social  principles  which  guarantee  its  stability 
are  recognised.  When  these  supra-social  principles,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  fall  into  discredit,  when  the  natural  ethics  of 
man,  derived  from  the  promptings  of  his  own  instincts,  are 
allowed  free  play  without  any  restraint,  we  fall  into  that  social 
anarchy  which  must  eventually  bring  about  the  downfall 
of  a  nation  surrounded  by  other  societies  whose  cohesion  is 
intact. 

If  appeal  be  made  to  society  as  the  source  from  which  this 
principle  of  social  cohesion  which  we  call  morality  is  derived, 
appeal  is  being  made  once  more  to  rationalism  for  the  explanation 
of  a  principle  which  is  essentially  supra-rational.  For  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  given  society  having  conditions  which  are 
not  conducive  to  the  cohesion  of  that  society.  In  our  Western 
civiUsation  to-day  it  is  not  the  principle  of  social  morality  which 
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could  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the  many  in  the  interests  of 
the  few.  And,  above  all  things,  society  as  such  is  not  capable 
of  giving  that  value  to  individual  life  which  a  supra-rational 
principle  can  give.  Thus  it  does  not  respond  to  the  second 
condition  which  we  deemed  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a 
social  force.  It  is  true  that  there  are  individuals  who  are 
capable  of  working  and  of  dying  for  society,  who  are  content 
with  that  fragile  immortality  which  consists  in  living  as  a  hero 
in  history.  But  this  historical  immortality  is  the  lot  of  the 
very  few ;  and  when  society  comes  and  claims  from  the  toiler 
whose  hmndrum  life  brings  him  but  little  profit  and  little  happi- 
ness, the  sacrifice  of  a  greater  individual  profit  in  the  interests 
of  society,  in  the  interests  of  the  race  to  come,  that  toiler  might 
reply  that  the  hypothetical  interests  of  the  race  to  come  are  not 
his  interests ;  and  what  superior  principles  could  society  then 
invoke  ?  In  requiring  a  sacrifice  of  immediate  interests  in  the 
name  of  interests  which  are  not  immediate,  peremptory  reasons 
must  be  given,  reasons  which  transcend  the  reason  of  the 
individual,  which  are  imperative,  which  admit  of  no  discussion, 
which  are  supra-rational.  Otherwise  it  will  always  be  a  question 
of  the  conflict  of  interests ;  and  when  the  individual  interest 
comes  into  conflict  with  the  social  interest,  the  latter  must  be 
sustained  by  a  principle  which  is  imperatively  convincing. 
To  be  convincing,  it  must,  in  return  for  the  sacrifice  of  immediate 
individual  interest,  confer  a  value  on  individual  life  which  is  not 
only  immediate  but  permanent. 

The  problem  of  the  division  of  labour  shows  us  this  more 
clearly.  As  Herbert  Spencer  has  said :  ^'  While  rudimentary, 
a  society  is  all  warrior,  all  hunter,  all  hut-builder,  all  tool-maker ; 
every  part  fulfils  for  itself  all  needs.  Progress  to  a  stage 
characterised  by  a  permanent  army  can  go  on  only  as  there  arise 
arrangements  for  supplying  that  army  with  food,  clothes,  and 
munitions  of  war  by  the  rest.  If  here  the  population  occupies 
itself  solely  with  agriculture  and  there  with  mining,  if  these 
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mannfactore  goods  while  those  distribute  them,  it  must  be  on 
condition  that  in  exchange  for  a  special  kind  of  service  rendered 
by  each  part  to  other  parts,  these  other  parts  severally  give 
due  proportions  of  their  services.  This  division  of  labour,  first 
dwelt  on  by  political  economists  as  a  social  phenomenon,  snd 
thereupon  recognised  by  biologists  as  a  phenomenon  of  living 
bodies,  which  they  called  the  physiological  division  of  labour, 
is  that  which  in  the  society,  as  in  the  animal,  makes  it  a  living 
whole."  ^  The  division  of  social  labour  requires  a  quantity  of 
life  to  be  spent  unremuneratively,  from  the  social  point  of  view, 
in  order  that  the  higher  spiritual  interests  of  society  may 
continue  to  subsist.  In  order  that  science,  whether  theoretical 
or  applied,  in  order  that  art  and  philosophy,  in  order  that  any 
of  the  higher  branches  of  human  culture  may  be  developed, 
leisure  is  necessary ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  scientist  or  the 
artist  or  the  philosopher  be  supplied  with  the  substances  necessary 
to  physiological  existence  ;  it  is  thus  necessaiy  that  there  exist 
a  number  of  persons  who  manufacture  and  distribute  these 
substances ;  and,  below  these  persons,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
exist  a  number  of  individuals  to  do  the  scavenger's  work  of 
society,  so  to  speak.  We  will  not  assert  that  the  manufacturing 
and  distributing  system  as  we  know  it  to-day  is  a  conditio  sine 
qua  non  of  higher  social  culture  ;  for  the  modem  industrial  system 
was  unknown  to  the  Athenians,  as  it  was  unknown  to  the 
Romans ;  and  yet  the  intellectual  culture  of  Athens  and  Rome 
was  superior  to  that  of  our  present-day  civilisation.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  division  of  labour  was  as  accentuated  in  Athens 
and  Rome  as  in  our  Western  civilisation.  The  Athenian  Republic 
produced  immortal  genius  because  the  physiological  requirements 
of  life  were  met  by  a  vast  army  of  slaves ;  similarly,  Rome  was  a 
republic,  and  subsequently  a  world-empire,  based  on  slavery.    In 

*  The  Principle3  of  Sociology^  i.  440.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recall 
the  fact  that  the  first  scientist  to  establish  the  principle  of  the  physio- 
logical division  of  labour  on  an  empirical  basis  was  Milne-Edwards. 
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proportion  as  the  physiological  complication  of  oiganisms 
increases,  division  of  labour  increases  likewise  ;*  for  whereas  in  the 
Amoeba  a  single  cell  suflBices  for  all  the  vital  functions,  including 
reproduction,  in  the  Vertebrata  we  find  differentiated  organs  for 
locomotion,  respiration,  digestion,  reproduction,  thought,  etc. 
And,  similarly,  in  proportion  as  the  complexity  of  social  organisms 
increases,  the  dijSerentiation  of  social  functions  increases  also ; 
and  if  we  take  a  single  social  function  we  find  similar  differentia- 
tion going  on  within  this  function.  Whereas  formerly  the 
philosopher  laid  claim  to  the  knowledge  of  everything ;  to-day 
each  branch  of  the  hierarchy  of  sciences,  beginning  with  mathe- 
matics and  ending  with  sociology,  requires  that  those  who  would 
be  adepts  in  it  should  specialise  in  that  single  branch,  and  within 
each  branch  we  find  a  similar  division  of  labour.  In  sociology 
alone  we  find  economics,  ethnology,  criminology,  jurisprudence, 
statistics,  ethics,  and  political  science,  each  claiming  its  own 
specialists,  and  requiring  the  study  of  a  lifetime.  In  every 
division  and  subdivision  of  vital  functions,  whether  physiological 
or  psychological,  whether  the  organism  be  an  animal  or  a  society, 
everywhere  we  find  growing  differentiation  of  labour  accompany- 
ing growing  complexity  of  structure. 

But  if  we  admit  that  this  division  of  labour  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  a  highly-developed  society,  it  is  clear,  as  we  have 
said,  that  a  quantity  of  life  must  be  spent  unremuneratively  in 
order  that  the  superior  spiritual  interests  of  society  may  continue 
to  exist.  One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  Communist  theory 
of  the  State  is  that  intellectual  culture  would  be  impeded  in 
such  a  State ;  for  Communism,  be  it  Socialism  or  Anarchism,  aims 
at  the  raising  of  the  status  of  manual  labour  at  the  expense  of 
intellectual  labour ;  and  as  the  Communist  State  would  not  be 
likely  to  remunerate  intellectual  labour  more  highly  than  manual 
labour — ^its  avowed  object  being  the  suppression  of  personal 
profit  as  the  mainspring  of  social  activity — ^it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  advent  of  Communism  would  be  the  beginning 
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of  a  lowering  in  the  standard  of  intellectual  cultaie.^  And  this 
very  phenomenon*  of  the  division  of  labour  constitutes  an  un- 
answerable objection  to  the  Communist  theory  of  the  State. 
But  the  division  of  labour,  we  say,  requires  sacrifice,  for  the  lives 
which  must,  according  to  its  principles,  be  spent  unremuneia- 
tively  are  sacrificed  for  the  higher  interests  of  society  ;  they  ue 
condemned  by  the  nature  of  things  to  be  spent  in  humdrum  toil 
and  obscurity ;  and  it  is  not  for  such  as  these  that  the  immortalitj 
of  historical  fame  is  reserved.  We  speak  of  the  ^^hi^er 
interests  "  of  society,  and  of  the  "  nature  of  things."  But  for 
those  who  are  required  thus  to  sacrifice  themselves— of  what 
interest  are  these  ''  higher  interests  "  to  them  ?  And  may  they 
not  reply  that  such  may  be  the  "nature  of  things'*  under 
existing  social  conditions,  but  that  they  will  reverse  these  existing 
conditions,  and  create  conditions  in  which  this  sacrifice  of  thdr 
own  personal  interests  is  not  required  ?  Of  course  we  may 
reply  that  such  a  society  would  be  an  impossibility ;  that,  even 
were  the  Communist  State  to  be  formed,  it  must  speedily  dis- 
appear ;  we  can  demonstrate  scientifically  that  the  division  of 
labour  goes  hand-in-hand  with  increasing  complexity,  and  that 
once  an  organism,  be  it  animal  or  social,  has  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  evolution,  it  cannot  subsist  without  such  a  division. 
And,  further,  we  may  point  out  that  the  division  of  labour  in 
the  social  organism  requires  the  sacrifice  of  numerous  parts  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole;  and  as  sacrifice  necessarily  entails 
sufEering,  the  division  of  labour  in  the  social  organism  requires 
suffering.  All  this  we  may  point  out,  but  we  forget  that  what  a 
scientist  can  understand,  the  labouring  man  can  sometimes  not 
understand.     Any  appeal  to  social  solidarity  would  meet  with 

^  We  say  nothing  as  to  the  degradation  of  the  level  of  intellectual  cultare 
which  must  result  from  the  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  opinion.  Who- 
ever knows  what  Socialism  means  in  France  and  in  Germany  to-day  knows 
that  the  tyranny  of  the  Communist  State  would  exceed  the  tyranny  of » 
Nero  or  a  CsBsar  Borgia,  while  lacking  the  artistic  proclivities  of  the  fonner 
and  the  genius  of  the  latter. 
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the  same  reply  as  an  appeal  to  the  individual  reason.  The  ele- 
ments of  society  which  are  condemned  to  su£Eer  as  the  result  of 
the  division  of  labour  which  calls  upon  them  to  perform  the 
less  interesting  and  less  remunerative  tasks,  have  no  ''  social " 
interests  to  serve  in  maintaining  such  a  state  of  afEairs ;  their 
social  instincts  must  coincide  with  their  individual  instincts, 
and  both  must  urge  them  to  create  social  conditions  from  which 
this  division  of  labour  is  excluded. 

Every  man,  it  is  said — we  think  that  M.  Bourgeois,  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  was  the  first  to  say  it — ^is  bound  by 
certain  obligations  to  society,  which  constitute  a  sort  of  semi- 
contract.  Every  man  is  a  debtor  to  society  for  the  progress, 
both  material  and  intellectual,  which  has  been  achieved  before 
his  time.  But,  in  the  first  place,  while  we  do  not  dispute  that 
civilisation  has  produced  great  material  and  intellectual  progress, 
we  have  to  ask  whom  this  progress  has  most  greatly  bene- 
fited ?  Has  the  working  man  derived  as  great  a  benefit  from 
the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  or  the  telegraph,  or  the 
automobile  as  the  capitalist  ?  Has  he,  more  especially,  de- 
rived great  benefit  from  the  scientific  work  of  Darwin  or  from 
the  genius  of  Wagner  ?  And  if  we  grant  that  the  economic 
conditions  to-day  are  largely  to  blame  for  the  biological  de- 
terioration observable  in  modem  civilisation,  it  would,  never- 
theless, be  folly  to  attempt  to  remedy  these  by  the  introduction 
of  conditions  which  would  infringe  the  primordial  law  of  Ufe — 
that  of  expansion.  But  if  we  are  thus  compelled  to  retain  such 
conditions  as  the  division  of  social  work,  which  is  essential  to  all 
social  life  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  evolution,  we  shall  always 
have  a  certain  amount  of  life  which  will  be  sacrificed  in  accordance 
with  this  condition.  It  is  not  only  the  division  of  labour  itself, 
it  is  also  the  condition,  more  fundamentcd  still,  of  natural 
inequaUty  which  requires  a  certain  amount  of  sacrifice.  This 
inequaUty  is  a  law  of  Nature.  True ;  but  you  cannot  expect  the 
victims  of  this  sacrifice  to  recognise  the  necessity  for  it,  unless 
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you  give  to  the  sacrifioe  a  suprc^-ratumal  sanctum.  The  mere 
appeal,  in  the  name  of  the  higher  interests  of  aociety,  to  the 
social  instincts  of  those  compelled  to  do  the  unremaneiative 
work  of  society,  will  always  elicit  the  same  reply :  those  higher 
interests  of  society  are  not  our  interests,  and  our  interests  are 
for  us  primary. 

Thus  it  seems  to  us  that  the  appeal  to  the  interests  of  society 
as  the  basis  of  a  social  constitution  in  which  full  play  is  to  be 
allowed  to  that  condition  which  we  have  termed  primordial— 
namely,  the  widening  of  the  sphere  of  conflict — is  wholly  insuffi- 
cient. For  the  conflict  so  necessary  to  social  expansion  implies 
inequality,  and  inequality  implies  a  corresponding  division  of 
labour ;  and  this  division  of  labour,  which  requires  the  sacrifioe 
of  some  in  the  interests  of  the  whole,  cannot  be  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  suffer  from  it,  unless  a  supra-rational  sancticm 
be  shown  for  this  sacrifice.  But  the  appeal  to  the  interests  of 
society  is  an  appeal  to  a  purely  rational  principle,  which  can 
possess  no  validity  if  its  title-deeds  be  called  in  question  by 
those  who  find  it  irrational. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  concur  in  the  view  which  sees  in  society 
itself  the  principle  which  assures  the  integration  of  the  social 
organism.  The  appeal  to  the  social  instincts  by  themselves  is 
like  the  appeal  to  individual  reason  ;  neither  the  social  instincts 
alone,  nor  the  individual  reason  alone,  are  capable  of  providing 
a  sanction  for  the  conditions  indispensable  to  social  progress  or 
stability.  These  conditions,  if  they  are  to  be  efficient,  must  possess 
a  supra-rational  sanction.  Science,  the  late  Professor  Berthelot 
has  declared,  claims  the  right  to  assume  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  material  guidance  of  society.  In  other  words,  science  alone 
exists ;  science  alone  is  competent  to  provide  for  the  welfare 
alike  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  for  the  power  which  assumes 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  direction  of  society  must 
needs  assume  that  of  the  individual  components  of  society; 
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and  if  science  is  to  assume  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  material 
direction  of  society,  what  is  left  for  religion,  or  metaphysics,  or 
any  other  factor  ?  But  is  science  capable  of  satisfjdng  our 
condition  ?  Is  it  the  force  best  adapted  to  increase  the  existing 
tendency  to  widen  the  sphere  of  conflict,  and  to  increase  at  the 
same  time  the  value  of  life  ? 

As  to  the  first  condition,  science  is  imdoubtedly  capable  of 
satisfying  us.  Indeed,  we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  it  is  in 
science  that  human  life  has  found  one  of  the  great  sources  of  its 
expansion ;  not,  indeed,  the  only  source,  but  a  very  fertile  one 
nevertheless.  It  is  since  the  development  of  the  applied  sciences 
that  the  sphere  of  social  conflict  has  widened  so  immeasurably, 
while  the  nature  of  the  conflict  has  increased  in  intensity.  Science 
has  created  our  Western  civilisation  as  we  know  it,  has  extended 
the  power  of  man  over  Nature,  and  has  caused  an  ever  greater 
number  of  persons  to  be  enveloped  in  the  sphere  of  social  conflict, 
and  thus  brought  under  the  beneficial  sway  of  the  law  of  selection. 
True,  certain  discoveries,  notably  of  medical  science,  have 
been  applied  in  a  manner  which  is  not  conducive  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  race  ;  but  science  itself  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  the  applications  which  man  makes  of  it.  We  have  already 
quoted  Macaulay's  celebrated  passage  from  his  essay  on  Francis 
Bacon,  in  which  he  so  eloquently  describes  some  of  the  triumphs 
of  science ;  but  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  these  achievements  of 
the  applied  sciences ;  they  have  been  made  familiar  to  us,  not 
only  by  the  facts  of  our  everyday  life,  but  by  the  books  of 
eminent  writers ;  and  these  achievements  of  the  applied  sciences 
constitute  one  of  the  noblest  expressions  of  the  expansion  of  the 
human  mind.  Nothing  has  done  so  much  to  increeuse  the 
intensity  of  social  conflict  while  widening  its  sphere  as  the 
steam-engine,  the  machine,  and  the  telegraph-wire,  and  the 
claim  of  science  to  the  material  direction  of  society  is  fully 
justified. 

It  is  not  in  the  sphere  of  practice  alone,  but  in  the  domain  of 
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you  give  to  the  sacrifioe  a  suprti-rational  sanction.  The  mere 
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Thus  it  seems  to  us  that  the  appeal  to  the  interests  of  society 
as  the  basis  of  a  social  constitution  in  which  full  play  is  to  be 
allowed  to  that  condition  which  we  have  termed  primordial— 
namely,  the  widening  of  the  sphere  of  conflict — is  wholly  insuffi- 
cient. For  the  conflict  so  necessary  to  social  expansion  implies 
inequality,  and  inequality  implies  a  corresponding  division  of 
labour ;  and  this  division  of  labour,  which  requires  the  sacnflce 
of  some  in  the  interests  of  the  whole,  cannot  be  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  suffer  from  it,  unless  a  supra-rational  sanctLon 
be  shown  for  this  sacrifice.  But  the  appeal  to  the  interests  of 
society  is  an  appeal  to  a  purely  rational  principle,  which  can 
possess  no  validity  if  its  title-deeds  be  called  in  question  by 
those  who  find  it  irrational. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  concur  in  the  view  which  sees  in  society 
itself  the  principle  which  assures  the  integration  of  the  social 
organism.  The  appeal  to  the  social  instincts  by  themselves  is 
like  the  appeal  to  individual  reason  ;  neither  the  social  instincts 
alone,  nor  the  individual  reason  alone,  are  capable  of  providing 
a  sanction  for  the  conditions  indispensable  to  social  progress  or 
stability.  These  conditions,  if  they  are  to  be  efficient,  must  possess 
a  supra-rational  sanction.  Science,  the  late  Professor  Berthelot 
has  declared,  claims  the  right  to  assume  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  material  guidance  of  society.  In  other  words,  science  akne 
exists ;  science  alone  is  competent  to  provide  for  the  welfore 
alike  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  for  the  power  which  assumes 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  direction  of  society  must 
needs  assume  that  of  the  individual  components  of  society; 
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and  if  science  is  to  assume  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  material 
direction  of  society,  what  is  left  for  religion,  or  metaphysics,  or 
any  other  factor  ?  But  is  science  capable  of  satisfjdng  our 
condition  ?  Is  it  the  force  best  adapted  to  increase  the  existing 
tendency  to  widen  the  sphere  of  conflict,  and  to  increase  at  the 
same  time  the  value  of  life  ? 

As  to  the  first  condition,  science  is  imdoubtedly  capable  of 
satisfying  us.  Indeed,  we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  it  is  in 
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nevertheless.  It  is  since  the  development  of  the  applied  sciences 
that  the  sphere  of  social  conflict  has  widened  so  immeasurably, 
while  the  nature  of  the  conflict  has  increased  in  intensity.  Science 
has  created  our  Western  civilisation  as  we  know  it,  has  extended 
the  power  of  man  over  Nature,  and  has  caused  an  ever  greater 
number  of  persons  to  be  enveloped  in  the  sphere  of  social  conflict, 
and  thus  brought  under  the  beneficial  sway  of  the  law  of  selection. 
True,  certain  discoveries,  notably  of  medical  science,  have 
been  applied  in  a  manner  which  is  not  conducive  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  race  ;  but  science  itself  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  the  applications  which  man  makes  of  it.  We  have  already 
quoted  Macaulay's  celebrated  passage  from  his  essay  on  Francis 
Bacon,  in  which  he  so  eloquently  describes  some  of  the  triumphs 
of  science ;  but  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  these  achievements  of 
the  applied  sciences ;  they  have  been  made  familiar  to  us,  not 
only  by  the  facts  of  our  everyday  life,  but  by  the  books  of 
eminent  writers ;  and  these  achievements  of  the  applied  sciences 
constitute  one  of  the  noblest  expressions  of  the  expansion  of  the 
human  mind.  Nothing  has  done  so  much  to  increase  the 
intensity  of  social  conflict  while  widening  its  sphere  as  the 
steam-engine,  the  machine,  and  the  telegraph-wire,  and  the 
claim  of  science  to  the  material  direction  of  society  is  fully 
justified. 

It  is  not  in  the  sphere  of  practice  alone,  but  in  the  domain  of 
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theory  also,  that  science  has  constituted,  and  will  continue  to 
constitute,  one  of  the  highest  fonns  of  human  ezpansioiL 
Conflict,  as  we  have  said,  is  to  be  understood  not  merely  as  mesn- 
ing  the  employment  of  brute  force,  but  as  including  the  conflicts 
which  take  place  within  the  human  breast ;  for  these  are  none  the 
less  intense  because  they  are  invisible,  and  they  constitute  a 
factor  in  human  evolution,  the  importance  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  And  to  this  intensifying  of  an 
important  &ctor  in  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect  theoretical 
science  has  contributed  the  lion's  share.  If  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  described  as  being  the 
agreement  of  the  ignorant,  the  present  condition  of  intellectual 
development  is  that  of  the  disagreement  of  the  thoughtful; 
and  this  second  phase  of  intellectual  development,  inestimably 
beneficial  to  intellectual  progress,  has  been  brought  about  chiefly 
by  the  discoveries  of  science  in  its  theoretical  domain,  as  distinct 
from  the  domain  of  applied  science.  By  causing  disagreement, 
science  has  stimulated  thought ;  by  stimulating  thought  it 
has  stimulated  discovery ;  and  thus  it  has  contributed  power- 
fully to  that  wonderful  expansion  of  the  human  intellect 
which  we  have  witnessed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

To  take  a  single  conspicuous  example,  let  us  turn  to  the  science 
of  Life — to  biology.  Comparative  physiology,  which  embraces 
all  the  phenomena  of  life,  from  the  lowest  animaLs  up  to  man, 
is  a  triumph  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Passing  from  the  great 
work  accomplished  by  its  founder,  Johannes  Miiller,  we  come 
to  the  researches  of  Schleiden  on  the  cellular  composition  of 
plants,  and  to  those  of  Schwann  on  the  cellular  composition  of 
animal  tissue.  Contemporary  with  the  labours  of  Johannes 
Miiller  we  find  those  of  Von  Baer,  whose  discovery  of  the  ovum 
and  of  its  development  into  a  hollow  sphere  with  liquid  contents, 
the  wall  of  which  forms  the  slender  germinal  membrane 
(Blastoderm),   laid  the  foundation  of  embryology.     The  dis- 
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covery  of  the  relations  between  the  ovum  and  the  germ-layers 
which  arise  from  it,  and  the  tissues  and  cells  which  compose 
the  fully-developed  organism,  was  the  next  great  step  accom- 
plished by  embryological  science  ;  and  the  discovery  of  Eolliker 
that  the  ovum  is  a  simple  cell,  and  that  the  numerous  germinal 
layers  which  arise  from  it  by  repeated  segmentation  are  the 
origin  of  all  the  cells,  and  consequently  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
finished  organism,  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  biological 
discoveries.  But  it  is  the  work  of  Darwin  which  forms  the 
crowning-point  of  biological  research  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
By  his  theory,  as  Haeckel  has  said,  he  brought  all  the  results 
of  the  various  biological  sciences  to  a  common  focus,  and  thus 
gave  them  a  harmonious  interpretation ;  and  by  his  principle 
of  selection,  which  is  what  we  properly  call  Darwinism,  he  dis- 
covered the  direct  cause  of  those  transformations  of  species 
which  Lamarck,  Goethe,  and  Erasmus  Darwin  had  believed 
in  without  being  able  to  afEord  a  scientific  justification  of 
them. 

It  is  on  the  lines  indicated  by  Darwin  that  all  biological 
research  has  been  pursued  during  the  last  forty-five  years,  and 
with  signal  success.  We  need  only  refer  to  Huxley's  contribu- 
tions to  comparative  morphology  and  classification  ;  to  Haeckel's 
work  in  similar  spheres,  and  to  his  important  discovery  of  the 
biogenetic  law ;  to  Oscar  Hertwig's  fruitful  researches  respecting 
the  nature  of  fertilisation ;  to  the  all-important  investigations 
in  the  domain  of  positive  psychology,  carried  out  by  Wundt, 
Ribot,  Sergi,  Espinas,  Fritz  Schulze,  and  others,  not  omitting 
Flechsig,  whose  researches  into  the  anatomy  of  the  cerebral 
structure  of  the  higher  animals  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable 
achievements  of  modem  science ;  and  whose  theory  of  the  centres 
of  association,  or  thought  centres,  although  called  in  question 
by  Sciamana  at  the  Congress  of  Psychology  held  in  Rome  in 
1905,  nevertheless  remains  a  remarkable  contribution  to  positive 
psychology.    And,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  we  have  had  the 
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invaluable  work  of  Weismann,  who,  with  his  theory  of  germinal 
selection,  has  completed  the  Darwinian  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion ;  and  whose  theory  of  evolution,  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity 
and  for  the  extraordinary  command  of  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical knowledge  possessed  by  its  author,  is  the  best  attempt 
at  a  really  scientific  interpretation  of  organic  progress. 

We  have  briefly  enumerated  a  few  steps  in  the  progress  of 
biology  during  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  the  same  story  could 
be  told  of  every  science.  In  the  domain  of  astronomy,  the  new 
science  of  astrophysics,  associated  with  the  name  of  Zdllner, 
has  been  sectioned  off ;  we  may  mention,  further,  the  discoveries 
of  Sir  W.  Huggins  respecting  the  velocities  with  which  certain 
stars  are  approaching  us  and  others  receding ;  and  the  researches 
which  have  been  made  concerning  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  their  motions.  In  physics  and 
chemistry,  the  discovery  of  the  radio-active  properties  of  matter, 
commencing  with  the  investigations  of  Professor  Rontgen,  and 
followed  by  those  of  M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  of  Professor  Becquerel, 
of  Professor  Ramsay,  and  of  Dr.  Le  Bon,  have  led  to  conclusions 
calculated  to  revolutionise  our  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  matter 
and  force.  The  new  theory  of  matter  tells  us  that  the  matter 
formerly  supposed  to  be  indestructible  slowly  dissolves  itself  as 
a  result  of  the  continuous  dissociation  of  its  component  atoms ; 
that  the  products  of  the  dematerialisation  of  the  atoms  constitate 
a  category  of  substances  which  are  intermediary,  in  their  pro- 
perties, between  ponderable  bodies  and  imponderable  ether— 
that  is  to  say,  between  two  worlds  which,  up  till  now,  have 
been  considered  as  completely  separated ;  that  the  matter  which 
we  formerly  supposed  to  be  inert,  and  capable  only  of  restoring 
the  energy  furnished  it  by  the  environment,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  colossal  reservoir  of  energy — of  intra-atomic  energy — and  that 
it  can  act  without  any  exterior  stimulus  ;  and  that  it  is  from  the 
intra-atomic  energy  manifested  during  the  dissociation  of  matter 
that  most  of  the  forces  of  the  universe,  especially  electricity  and 
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solar  heat,  result.^  Thus,  in  physico-chemistry,  as  in  astronomy 
and  biology,  we  stand  to-day  at  a  point  undreamed  of  forty  years 
ago.  And  in  the  abstract  sciences,  such  as  mathematics  and  logic ; 
in  the  concrete  sciences,  such  as  geology  and  psychology ;  in  the 
abstract-concrete  science  of  sociology,  in  all  its  branches,  whether 
ethnology  or  criminology,  political  economy  or  the  history  of 
religions,  jurisprudence  or  statistical  science,  the  progress  is 
the  same.  Macaulay's  words  are  as  applicable  to  theoretical 
science  as  to  applied  science :  ^'  A  point  which  yesterday  was 
unseen  is  its  goal  to-day,  and  will  be  its  starting-point  to-morrow." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  science  constitutes  one  of  the  highest 
forms  of  the  expansion  of  the  human  intellect ;  for  all  the  steps 
which  we  have  enumerated  in  the  progress  of  science  are  like- 
wise steps  in  the  progress  of  human  expansion.  The  conquests 
of  the  human  intellect  become  ever  more  and  more  complete ; 
their  sphere  widens  more  and  more  every  year ;  and  this  implies 
a  widening  of  the  sphere  of  human  expansion,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  sphere  of  conflict.  For  the  more  the  intellect 
expands,  the  more  secrets  of  the  universe  science  reveals,  the 
greater  is  the  tendency  of  those  traditions  which  formerly  con- 
stituted our  intellectual  inheritance,  to  be  weakened ;  and,  as 
we  have  said,  by  coming  into  conflict  with  these  traditions, 
science  causes  disagreement ;  it  thus  stimulates  thought,  and 
creates  new  sources  of  energy  for  further  human  expansion. 

Science  thus  responds  fully  to  the  first  condition  of  a  social 
force ;  it  not  only  allows,  but  it  stimulates  and  develops,  that 
expansion  which  is  the  primordial  law  of  all  Hfe,  and  which  is 
the  first  condition  of  progress.  But  does  science  respond  to  the 
second  condition  we  have  insisted  on  ?  Does  it,  while  developing 
the  expansive  power  of  life,  at  the  same  time  increase  its  value  ? 

^  For  a  lucid  exposition  and  discussion  of  the  new  theory  of  matter 
flee  UEvclvtion  de  la  Motive,  by  Dr.  Gustave  Le  Bon  (Paris,  Flanunarion, 
1906).  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  has  also  discussed  the  question  in  his  Presidential 
Address  to  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge,  August,  1904.  See  also 
Pressor  R.  K.  Duncan's  New  Knoidedge,  1905. 
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invalaable  work  of  Weismann,  who,  with  his  theory  of  germinal 
selection,  has  completed  the  Darwinian  theory  of  natural  sdec- 
tion  ;  and  whose  theory  of  evolation,  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity 
and  for  the  extraordinary  command  of  anatomical  and  phyno* 
logical  knowledge  possessed  by  its  author,  is  the  best  attempt 
at  a  really  scientific  interpretation  of  organic  progress. 

We  have  briefly  enumerated  a  few  steps  in  the  progress  of 
biology  during  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  the  same  story  could 
be  told  of  every  science.  In  the  domain  of  astronomy,  the  new 
science  of  astrophysics,  associated  with  the  name  of  ZoUner, 
has  been  sectioned  off ;  we  may  mention,  further,  the  discoveries 
of  Sir  W.  Huggins  respecting  the  velocities  with  which  certain 
stars  are  approaching  us  and  others  receding  ;  and  the  researches 
which  have  been  made  concerning  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  their  motions.  In  physics  and 
chemistry,  the  discovery  of  the  radio-active  properties  of  matter, 
commencing  with  the  investigations  of  Professor  Rontgen,  and 
followed  by  those  of  M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  of  Professor  Becqueiel, 
of  Professor  Ramsay,  and  of  Dr.  Le  Bon,  have  led  to  conclusions 
calculated  to  revolutionise  our  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  matter 
and  force.  The  new  theory  of  matter  tells  us  that  the  matter 
formerly  supposed  to  be  indestructible  slowly  dissolves  itself  as 
a  result  of  the  continuous  dissociation  of  its  component  atoms ; 
that  the  products  of  the  dematerialisation  of  the  atoms  constitute 
a  category  of  substances  which  are  intermediary,  in  their  pro- 
perties, between  ponderable  bodies  and  imponderable  ether— 
that  is  to  say,  between  two  worlds  which,  up  till  now,  have 
been  considered  as  completely  separated  ;  that  the  matter  which 
we  formerly  supposed  to  be  inert,  and  capable  only  of  restoring 
the  energy  furnished  it  by  the  environment,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  colossal  reservoir  of  energy — of  intra-atomic  energy — and  that 
it  can  act  without  any  exterior  stimulus  ;  and  that  it  is  from  the 
intra-atomic  energy  manifested  during  the  dissociation  of  matter 
that  most  of  the  forces  of  the  universe,  especially  electricity  and 
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solar  heat,  result.^  Thus,  in  physico-chemistiy,  as  in  astronomy 
and  biology,  we  stand  to-day  at  a  point  undreamed  of  forty  years 
ago.  And  in  the  abstract  sciences,  such  as  mathematics  and  logic ; 
in  the  concrete  sciences,  such  as  geology  and  psychology ;  in  the 
abstract-concrete  science  of  sociology,  in  all  its  branches,  whether 
ethnology  or  criminology,  political  economy  or  the  history  of 
religions,  jurisprudence  or  statistical  science,  the  progress  is 
the  same.  Macaulay's  words  are  as  applicable  to  theoretical 
science  as  to  applied  science :  ''  A  point  which  yesterday  was 
unseen  is  its  goal  to-day,  and  will  be  its  starting-point  to-morrow." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  science  constitutes  one  of  the  highest 
forms  of  the  expansion  of  the  human  intellect ;  for  all  the  steps 
which  we  have  enumerated  in  the  progress  of  science  are  like- 
wise steps  in  the  progress  of  human  expansion.  The  conquests 
of  the  human  intellect  become  ever  more  and  more  complete ; 
their  sphere  widens  more  and  more  every  year ;  and  this  implies 
a  widening  of  the  sphere  of  human  expansion,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  sphere  of  coniSict.  For  the  more  the  intellect 
expands,  the  more  secrets  of  the  universe  science  reveals,  the 
greater  is  the  tendency  of  those  traditions  which  formerly  con- 
stituted our  intellectual  inheritance,  to  be  weakened ;  and,  as 
we  have  said,  by  coming  into  coniSict  with  these  traditions, 
science  causes  disagreement ;  it  thus  stimulates  thought,  and 
creates  new  sources  of  energy  for  further  human  expansion. 

Science  thus  responds  fully  to  the  first  condition  of  a  social 
force ;  it  not  only  allows,  but  it  stimulates  and  develops,  that 
expansion  which  is  the  primordial  law  of  all  life,  and  which  is 
the  first  condition  of  progress.  But  does  science  respond  to  the 
second  condition  we  have  insisted  on  ?  Does  it,  while  developing 
the  expansive  power  of  life,  at  the  same  time  increase  its  value  ? 

^  For  a  Inoid  exposition  and  discussion  of  the  new  theory  of  matter 
see  UEvclvtion  de  la  McBtihty  by  Dr.  Gnstave  Le  Bon  (Paris,  Flanimarion, 
1905).  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  has  also  discussed  the  question  in  his  Presidential 
Address  to  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge,  August,  1904.  See  also 
Professor  R.  K.  Duncan's  Ntw  Knowledge^  1905. 
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At  first  sight  it  may  appear  as  if  the  question  were  already 
answered  in  the  affirmative ;  for  is  not  the  value  of  life  implied 
in  its  expansion,  in  the  power  of  which  its  expansion  is  but  the 
expression  ?  Science,  it  may  be  said,  stimulates  the  expamdan 
of  life ;  therefore,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  to  life  its  value, 
because  it  gives  it  the  means  of  gratifying  its  most  ardent  deeiie. 
And  yet  to  reason  thus  is  to  leave  out  of  account  one  funda- 
mental fact,  and  this  fact  is  the  inscUidbilUy  of  life,  an  insatia- 
bility which  is  the  counterpart  to  the  need  of  expansion.  Though 
science  may  partly  gratify  the  desire  of  life  for  expansicm,  it 
cannot  do  so  to  the  extent  of  satisfying  it  completely;  the 
greater  the  power  of  expansion,  the  greater  the  desire  for  it ; 
and  the  power  of  expansion  must  always  remain  less  than  tiie 
desire.  Science  stimulates  the  expansion  of  life,  and  it  gives 
us  means  to  realise  this  need  of  expansion  which  we  did  not 
formerly  possess.  But  in  proportion  as  our  thirst  for  expansion 
is  satisfied,  it  does  but  increase  in  intensity ;  and  the  satisfying 
of  this  desire  for  expansion,  which  is  none  other  than  the  desire 
for  life  itself,  is  beyond  the  resources  of  science.  For  science  is, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  relative.  It  can  give  us  no  insight  into 
the  deeper  mysteries  of  existence,  no  reply  to  the  wherefore  of 
life,  to  the  anxious  Wohin  and  Wozu.  Some  seem  to  think  it 
enough  to  proclaim  that  these  things  which  science  is  unable  to 
explain  do  not  really  concern  us,  that  we  have  to  do  only  with 
life  as  we  live  it,  and  that  we  have  no  concern  with  the  things 
which  are  behind  life.  But  this  is  a  short-sighted  doctrine. 
Every  man,  at  some  moment  or  other  of  his  existence,  must  ask 
himself  the  reason  of  all  this  Streben,  of  all  these  efEorts,  of  all 
this  sufiering  which  accompanies  the  life  which  is  really  lived. 
It  is  true  that  science  has  caused  the  mystery  which  formerly 
surroimded  us  to  recede  further  and  further.  It  is  also  true  that 
it  has  substituted  for  the  legend  of  creation  and  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  a  divine  power,  the  great  doctrine  of  evolution 
and  the  reign  of  law.    But,  however  far  it  may  have  caused  the 
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limits  set  up  by  ignorance  to  recede  ;  however  far  it  may  cause 
them  to  recede  in  the  future  ;  there  is,  and  will  remain,  a  frontier 
which  science  can  never  cross.  Of  the  existence  of  that  frontier 
humanity  is  well  aware ;  and  it  is  destined  to  see  all  its  efforts 
dashed  to  pieces  against  this  brick  wall,  even  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea  are  dashed  against  the  cliff  and  recede.  We  may  call 
the  mystery  which  is  shrouded  behind  this  frontier  the  Unknow- 
able ;  but  we  know  that  there  exists  an  Unknowable  ;  we  know 
that  there  exists  a  limit  to  the  expansion  of  our  intellect ;  and 
this  knowledge  of  the  impotency  of  our  efforts,  coupled  with 
the  ardent  thirst  of  our  desire  to  unveil  the  mystery,  must 
cause  us  to  despair.  For  we  see  that  the  power  of  man  has  a 
limit ;  and  that,  while  our  desire  for  expansion  knows  no  boimds, 
because  it  is  the  desire  of  life  which  is  insatiable,  nevertheless, 
our  power  of  expansion  is  ever  confronted  by  a  wall  on  which 
is  written,  "  Thus  far  and  no  further." 

M.  Alfred  Fouillee  has  well  said  that  ^'Aucune  formule  de 
m^canique  ou  de  physiologic  ne  fera  comprendre  pourquoi  je 
jouis,  souffre,  desire."  ^  And  it  is  precisely  this  impotency  of 
science  to  explain  the  Wherefore  of  life,  of  its  desires  and  joys 
and  sufferings,  which  prevents  science  from  being  the  only 
factor  which  gives  a  value  to  life.  Science  does  give  a  value 
to  life,  in  that  it  enables  life  to  realise  its  desire  for  expansion  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  counterbalances  the  benefit  which  it 
confers  by  preventing  life  from  realising  all  those  hopes  which  it 
has  been  the  means  of  stimulating.  As  if  in  irony,  science  raises 
our  hopes,  stimulates  our  expansion,  and  then  condemns  us  to 
see  these  hopes  reduced  to  nothing,  this  expansion  brought  to 
a  standstill,  before  the  impassable  barrier  of  the  Unknowable. 
As  Herbert  Spencer  has  rightly  said,^  it  is  not  by  dogmatic 
assertions  that  science  brings  home  to  us  the  limits  of  the  human 

^  A.  Fouill^y  La  Psychdogit  des  Idiea-Forces,  i.  129.   Paris,  Alcan,  1893. 
>  Education  :  Intellectual,  Moral,  Physical,  p.  39.  Popular  edition,  Watta 
and  Co. 
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intellect,  but  by  biinging  us  at  every  turn  to  frontiers  which 
that  intellect  is  unable  to  cross. 

Thus  we  may  emphatically  assert  that  science  is  not  the  force 
calculated  to  give  the  greatest  value  to  life,  while  developing  the 
tendency  to  widen  the  sphere  of  coniSict.  On  the  contraiy, 
science,  having  stimulated  the  expansion  of  Ufe,  brings  that 
expansion  to  a  standstill ;  having  awakened  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions, it  condemns  these  hopes  and  aspirations  to  sterility ; 
having  created  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  it  is  unable  to 
quench  that  thirst.  The  question  of  the  value  of  life  remains 
exactly  where  it  was  before  the  prodigious  developm^it  of 
science  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  old  blind  &dth  in  science 
held  by  the  Materialist  school  associated  with  the  names  of 
Ludwig  Biichner,  Earl  Vogt,  and  Jacob  Moleschott,  has  now 
gone ;  and  the  man  of  science  realises,  more  than  anyone  else, 
how  smaU  is  the  much-vaunted  human  intellect  in  comparison 
with  that  which  transcends  the  human  intellect.  Herbert 
Spencer  was  unquestionably  right :  the  education  which  possesses 
the  greatest  value  is  science ;  for  it  is  only  by  a  study  of  the 
great  problems  of  science,  whether  physico-chemical,  or  physio- 
logical, or  psychological,  or  sociological,  that  we  really  under- 
stand the  limits  of  our  knowledge. 

The  pretensions  of  science  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
direction  of  human  evolution  are  thus  unjustifiable ;  the  very 
fact  of  the  Unknowable  shows  us  that  there  exists  a  domain 
transcending  the  domain  of  science,  and  one  over  which  science 
can  have  no  authority.  The  claims  of  science  to  interfere  in 
the  domain  of  morality,  of  art,  or  of  religion  are  null  and  void. 
We  must  always  remember  that  the  world  possesses  a  depth 
which  we  cannot  sound.  It  is  precisely  the  "tension  of  the 
soul  which  stiffens  itself  under  the  stress  of  sufEering  and  leams 
to  become  strong,"  which  a  physiological  formula  cannot  explain 
to  us ;  just  as  it  cannot  explain  those  overflowings  of  the  soul 
which  manifest  themselves  in  every  work  of  genius ;  just  as  it 
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cannot  explain  the  Wherefore  of  soSering,  which  is  the  condition 
of  progress ;  all  these,  and  many  others,  are  things  which  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  Goethe's  words  when  he  told  us  that  '^wir 
still  verehren  diirfen,  was  unerforschlich  ist."  As  Weismann 
has  admirably  said  :^ 

"  If  we  follow  up  the  truth  without  fear,  we  will  always  oome  to  the 
oondusion,  alike  now  and  in  the  future,  that  a  limit  is  set  to  our  know- 
ledge by  t<he  very  constitution  itself  of  our  own  mind,  and  that  beyond 
this  limit  lies  the  domain  of  belief,  which  every  one  is  free  to  conceive  in 
the  manner  which  he  deems  best.  With  regard  to  these  ultimate  factors, 
Goethe  has  given  us  the  true  formula  when  he  let  the  Nature  Spirit  cry 
out  to  Faust :  *  Thou  dost  resemble  the  spirit  which  thou  conceivest,  but 
not  me.'  Man  must  at  all  times  repeat  this  to  himself,  but  none  the  less 
does  the  necessity  of  an  ethical  system,  of  a  religion,  remain.  The  latter 
must  only  change  its  forms  according  as  our  knowledge  of  the  world 
progresses." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  metaphysician,  but  of  the  greatest 
biologist  which  Europe  has  produced  since  Darwin.  The  progress 
of  science  has  not  annihilated  religious  belief,  as  some  appear 
to  think ;  but  religion  is  the  complement  of  that  expansion  of 
life  which  science  has  done  so  much  to  stimulate  and  develop. 
It  is  religion  which  enables  us  to  cross  the  frontier  where  science 
ends,  which  alone  is  capable  of  quenching  that  thirst  for  know- 
ledge which  science  only  renders  more  painful  by  awakening  in 
us  hopes  which  it  is  imable  to  fulfil.  If  the  Wherefore  of  all 
that  conflict  and  sufEering  which  is  the  primary  condition  of 
progress  cannot  be  answered  by  science,  perhaps  it  can  be 
answered  by  religious  belief,  which  transcends  the  domain  of 
science ;  if  the  desire  for  expansion  cannot  find  its  realisation 
in  science,  perhaps  it  can  find  satisfaction  in  religious  belief.^ 

^  Vortrdge  uber  Deszendenztheorie,  ii.  331.    Jena,  1904. 

3  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  as  we  have  quoted  Weismann,  to  quote 
another  master,  who  is  as  far  apart  from  Weinnann  as  the  poles  are 
asunder,  but  whom,  nevertheless,  we  recognise  as  being  in  many  ways  our 
teacher  in  things  philosophical.  We  refer  to  Nietzsche.  No  one  was 
a  greater  adversary  of  Materialism  than  the  author  of  ZaraihuHra, 
His  attacks  on  Christianity  spring  from  his  great  idealism.     He  writes 
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Thus,  thougli  science  is  a  powerful  factor  in  stimulating  us 
to  greater  efforts,  though  its  achievements  represent  an  enormous 
expansion  of  the  human  intellect,  nevertheless  it  is  not  the  force 
capable,  by  itself,  of  securing  social  cohesion  and  stability,  for 
it  does  not  confer  any  value  on  life  beyond  a  purely  relative 
one ;  and  the  sanction  for  suffering,  the  sanction  for  effort,  as 
we  have  said,  must  needs  be  more  than  relative.  In  proportion 
as  science  destroys  those  religious  beliefs  which  have,  up  till 
the  present,  given  a  value  and  a  meaning  to  life ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  exasperates  our  desire  for  knowledge,  which  is  a 
form  of  our  desire  for  expansion,  by  holding  out  hopes  which  its 
nature  renders  it  incapable  of  fulfilling ;  in  this  proportion  does 
science  reduce  the  value  of  life,  and  destroy  one  of  the  main- 
springs of  action.  For  action  must  be  founded  on  belief: 
scepticism  never  leads  to  action  ;  those  men  who  have  ^'  moved 
great  assemblies  by  reason  and  eloquence,  who  have  put  life  into 
bronze  and  canvas,  or  who  have  left  to  posterity  things  so 
written  that  it  shall  not  willingly  let  them  die  " — those  were  not 

in  the  first  volume  of  Menschlichea,  AUzumenschliches  concerning  the  study 
of  science : 

"  Die  Wissenschaft  giebt  Dem,  welcher  in  ihr  arbeitet  und  sucht,  viel 
Vergniigen,  Dem,  welcher  ihre  Ergebnisse  lemt,  sehr  wenig.  Da  allmah- 
lich  aber  alle  wichtigen  Wahrheiten  der  Wissensohaft  altaglich  und  gemein 
werden  miissen,  so  hort  auch  dieses  wenige  Vergnugen  auf :  so  wie  wir 
beim  Lemen  des  so  bewunderungswiirdigen  Einmaleins  langst  aufgehort 
haben,  uns  zu  freuen.  Wenn  nun  die  Wissenschaft  immer  weniger  Freude 
durch  sich  macht  und  immer  mehr  Freude,  durch  Vemaohtigung  der 
trostlichen  Metaphysik,  Religion  und  Kimst,  nimmt :  so  verarmt  j^ie 
grosste  Quelle  der  Lust,  welcher  die  Menschheit  fast  ihr  gesammtes  Men- 
Bchentum  verdankt.  Deshalb  muss  cine  hohere  Kultur  dem  Menschen  ein 
Doppelgehim,  gleichsam  zwei  Himkammem  geben,  einmal  um  Wissen- 
schaft sodann  um  Nicht-WIssenschaft  zu  empfinden :  neben  einander 
liegend,  ohne  Verwirrung,  trennbar,  abschliessbar ;  es  ist  diess  eine  For- 
derung  der  Gesundheit.  In  einem  Bereiohe  liegt  die  Kraftquelle,  im 
anderen  der  Regulator ;  mit  Dlusionen,  Einseitigkeit,  Leidenschaft  muas 
geheitzt  werden,  mit  Hiilfe  der  erkennenden  Wissenschaft  muss  der 
boeartigen  und  gefabrlichen  Folgung  einer  Uberheizung  vorgebeugt 
werden ''  (Werke,  ii.  235,  236,  Leipzig,  1895). 
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sceptics ;  the  ultimate  secret  of  the  influence  of  a  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  of  an  Ignatius  Loyola,  of  a  Calvin,  or  of  a  Oiotto, 
a  Michelangelo,  or  a  Raphael — ^the  ultimate  secret  of  the  in- 
fluence of  these  men  was  their  belief,  and  the  fact  that  into 
all  they  did  and  said  they  put  their  whole  heart  and  soul.  But 
science,  by  its  widening  of  the  sphere  of  conflict  and  its  con- 
current inability  to  give  to  life  an  adequate  sanction,  must  lead 
to  sceptidsm ;  and  the  fruits  of  scepticism  are  sterility  and 
nihilism.  Socialism,  by  reducing  conflict,  reduces  vitality ;  and 
by  reducing  vitality,  reduces  the  value  of  life.  And  the  develop- 
ment of  science,  or  rather,  of  that  materialist  philosophy  of  science 
in  favour  to-day,  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  same  result ;  for 
it  awakens  hopes  which  it  is  incapable  of  satisfying ;  it  destroys 
consolations  which  it  is  incapable  of  replacing  ;  and  thus  it  leads 
to  scepticism  as  to  the  value  of  existence  in  general.  Science 
must  therefore  be  corrected  by  idealism,  and  vice  versa.  If 
our  civilisation  be  essentially  the  work  of  science,  we  must  not 
forget  that  idealism  is  the  source  from  which  all  the  energy 
necessary  to  the  expansion  of  life  is  derived. 


CHAPTER  IV 

RELIGION  AS  A  SOCIAL  FORCE 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  remarked :  *'  We  shall  come  to  tiie 
further  conclusion  that,  although  altruistic  influences  are  not 
the  primary  force  determining  social  evolution;  nevertheless, 
the  religion  of  which  these  altruistic  influences  form  the  chief 
part  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  social  development,  because 
it  alone  is  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the  suprasocial  wants  of  maa, 
to  respond  adequately  to  that  need  for  expansion  which  tran- 
scends society  itself." 

In  the  course  of  the  last  two  chapters  we  have  been  leadmg 
up  to  this  conclusion.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  either  in 
Liberalism  or  in  Socialism  or  in  science  itself  the  social  force 
which  fulfils  the  criterion  which  we  have  laid  down,  and  which 
we  believe  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  essential  conditions  of 
progress — the  force,  namely,  which  tends  to  widen  the  sphere 
of  social  conflict  and  increase  its  intensity,  while  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  value  of  life.  Science  certainly  constitutes 
one  of  the  highest  forms  of  human  expansion,  but  it  leads  us  at 
every  turn  to  frontiers  which  we  are  unable  to  cross ;  while 
stimulating  our  expansion,  it  also  limits  the  possibilities  of  that 
expansion.  And  Liberalism,  while  advocating  the  unrestricted 
competition  of  all  against  all,  gives  us  no  value  for  the  individual 
life  thus  staked  in  the  conflict ;  or  else,  if  we  follow  up  the  lead 
of  the  school  of  philosophic  Liberalism  founded  by  Kant,  we 
must  logically  arrive  at  the  Communist  theory  of  the  State. 
And  Commimism,  as  we  have  seen,  by  restricting  the  sphere  of 
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conflict,  interferes  with  the  primordial  conditions  of  life,  the 
value  of  which  it  reduces  by  reducing  its  vitaUty. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  factor 
which  responds  in  an  adequate  degree  to  our  criterion  is  religion. 
This  conclusion  may  seem  inconsistent  with  our  admission  that 
Christianity,  and  the  ethical  influences  with  which  it  is  associated, 
are  not  universally  necessary  to  the  development  of  civilisation ; 
a  fact  which  is  nevertheless  proved  by  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Japan.  Or  it  may  seem  inconsistent  with  our  combat- 
ing of  Mr.  Eidd's  idea  that  Christianity  is  the  elementary  force 
shaping  the  development  of  our  Western  civilisation.  Tet,  with 
regard  to  the  latter  objection,  we  may  reply  that,  though  we 
consider  religion  to  be  an  essential  factor  in  social  development, 
we  do  not  consider  the  influence  excited  by  Christian  ethics  in 
the  present  age  to  be  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  our  ascribing 
to  that  influence  social  phenomena  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
other  causes.  Neither  does  the  fact  that  Christian  ethics  do 
not  exercise  sufficient  influence  prove  that  they  ought  not  to 
exert  a  much  greater  influence  than  they  actually  do ;  it  only 
proves  that  social  evolution  is  not  being  directed  into  the  channels 
most  conducive  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  race.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  an  error  to  consider  religion  as  necessarily 
synonjmious  with  Christianity ;  even  as  it  is  an  error  to  speak 
of  civilisation  as  necessarily  conterminous  with  the  "  white  race." 
Thus,  although  religion  may  be  an  essential  factor  in  social 
evolution,  that  religion  need  not  everywhere  be  Christianity, 
although  the  latter  is  indispensable  to  Europe.^ 

^  Religion,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  natural  phenomenon,  obeys  the  two  funda- 
mental laws  of  all  development — those  of  evolution  and  adaptation.  No 
organic  or  superorganic  phenomenon  shows  us  more  clearly  the  working 
of  the  law  of  adaptation.  Christianity  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  Western  civilisation,  just  as  Buddhism  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
populations  of  the  East.  It  is  regrettable  that  this  groat  truth  is  not 
understood  by  those  who,  doubtless  with  the  best  intentions,  seek  to  pro- 
pagate Christianity  among  peoples  wholly  unable  to  assimilate  either 
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The  essential  leqxdsite  of  a  social  f  oice  is  that  it  eoBoies  the 
greatest  possible  integration  and  cohesion  of  society,  and  'm 
order  to  do  this,  such  a  social  force  most  bear  the  test  of  the 
criterion  previously  enunciated.  The  object  of  such  a  social 
force  must  be  the  increase  of  social  power  by  the  economy  of 
social  expenditure,  by  the  cultivation  of  biological  and  tradi- 
tional superiority.  This  social  force,  if  it  is  to  fulfil  itB-pzimaiy 
function  —  namely,  that  of  ensuring  the  mayimnm  of  social 
integration  and  cohesion — ^must  envelop  the  individual  in  every 
moment  of  his  existence ;  it  must  give  to  the  individual  a  supra- 
individual  ideal  which  shall  be  always  present  to  him,  which 
shall  shape  all  his  actions,  which  shall  confer  a  supreme  value 
on  his  existence — a  value  which  is  restricted  neither  in  time  nor 
space.  Such  an  ideal  must  not  only  be  supra-individual;  it 
must  be  suprasocial,  transcending  society,  whose  sanction  for 
individual  action  is  insufficient.  And,  finally,  and  because  of 
these  preceding  conditions,  such  an  ideal  must  be  supra-rationaL 
For  rationalism  affords  no  sanction  for  individual  suffering,  or 
for  all  that  conflict  which  is  the  essential  condition  of  progress. 

The  only  ideal  which  satisfies  these  conditions  is  the  reUgioos 
ideal.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  very  civilisation  of 
Japan,  whose  recent  evolution  has  so  greatly  surprised  some  of 
us,  which  is  held  up  to  our  especial  admiration  as  being  an 
Atheistic  civilisation,  is  cemented,  held  together,  and  fortified 
precisely  by  a  religion  which  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  soul 
of  the  nation.  It  is  not  a  religion  with  which  we  are  familiar ; 
it  may  very  likely  be  an  Atheistic  religion ;  but  Atheism  itself 
can  only  hope  to  become  a  social  force  in  so  far  as  it  forsakes 
those  strictly  rational  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  We  see 
the  truth  of  this  proposition  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Japan. 
In  an  admirable  article  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  October  4, 

Christian  metaphysics  or  Christian  ethios.  A  little  scientific  training 
would  soon  suffice  to  show  the  useleesness  of  missions,  the  theory  of  which 
is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  law  of  adaptation. 
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1904,  entitled  ''  The  Soul  of  a  Nation,"  we  find  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  reUgious  force  which  the  Japanese  call ''  Bushido  " 
and  which  constitutes  the  backbone  of  the  nation,  the  matter 
which  cements  the  framework  of  society : 

"  If  we  cannot  adequately  express  all  that  '  Bushido '  is,  we  can  say 
what  it  is  not.  Take  the  average  scheme  of  life  of  the  avwage  society 
of  the  West ;  '  Bushido,'  as  nearly  as  may  be,  represents  its  exact  anti- 
thesis. '  Bushido '  offers  us  the  ideal  of  poverty  instead  of  wealth,  humility 
in  place  of  ostentation,  reserve  instead  of  reclame,  self-sacrifice  in  plac« 
of  selfishness,  the  care  of  the  interest  of  the  State  rather  than  that  of  the 
individuaL  '  Bushido '  inspires  ardent  courage  and  the  refusal  to  turn 
the  back  upon  the  enemy ;  it  looks  death  calmly  in  the  face,  and  prefers 
it  to  ignominy  of  any  kind.  It  preaches  submission  to  authority,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  all  private  interests,  T^hether  of  self  or  family,  to  the  common 
weaL  It  requires  its  disciples  to  submit  to  a  strict  physical  and  mental 
discipline,  develops  a  martial  spirit,  and  by  lauding  the  virtues  of  con- 
stancy, courage,  fortitude,  faithfulness,  daring,  and  self-restraint,  offers 
an  exalted  code  of  moral  principles,  not  only  for  the  man  and  the  warrior, 
but  fcMT  men  and  women  in  times  both  of  peace  and  of  war." 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  all  the  essentials  of  a  religion, 
of  a  suprasocial  and  supra-rational  force,  which  binds  men 
together,  and  which  exalts  the  individual  by  setting  before  him 
an  ideal  which  governs  his  whole  life  and  his  every  action,  which, 
in  a  word,  transcends  himself.  For  it  is  not  rationalism  which 
can  lead  the  individual  to  subordinate  himself  to  the  race.  On 
the  contrary,  the  hyperezaltation  of  the  individual  reason  which 
rationalism  implies  must  lead  to  a  corresponding  hyperezaltation 
of  the  individual  as  the  measure  of  aU  things ;  and  we  see  this 
to  be  really  the  case  in  Western  civilisation  to-day,  where  society 
is  menaced  with  disintegration  as  a  result  of  the  excess  of  indi- 
vidualism.   Let  us  consider  some  further  results  of  '^  Bushido." 

"  Thirty-seven  years  ago  Japan  was  a  military  empire,  and  the  ruling 
class  was  that  of  the  '  SamuraL'  If  they  consented  to  the  loss  of  many 
cherished  rights  when  the  modem  revival  of  the  nation  began,  and  their 
consent  was  in  itself  a  splendid  practical  illustration  of  *  Bushido,'  they 
surrendered  nothing  of  their  tenets,  and,  while  remaining  essentially  a 
warrior  caste,  spread  abroad  among  aU  ranks  of  the  people  the  code  of 
ethics  which  had  won  for  them  their  distinguished  position  in  the  past. 
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Some  priyileges  they  lost,  but  they  took  a  noUe  levenge,  and  set  aboat 
to  level  up  the  nation  to  their  standard  instead  of  themaelYes  idling 
below  it. 

"  The  principles  of  '  Bushido '  have  always  had  an  intelleotaal  and 
literary  basis ;  the  claims  of  learning  have  been  held  in  as  great  reverence 
by  the  '  Samurai '  as  feats  of  arms.  ...  If  '  Bushido '  is  intellectuaDj 
aristocratic,  it  is  politically  and  socially  rather  the  reverse.  Anyone  can 
become  a  '  Bushi '  by  conduct  in  peace  and  valour  in  war ;  merit  aiooe 
recruits  and  maintains  its  ranks.  It  is  open  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
in  the  land  to  excel,  since  neithw  birth  nor  wealth  is  required ;  only  per- 
sonal worth  and  conduct.  The  Government,  at  the  time  of  the  Restors- 
ti(Hi,  experienced  the  need  for  a  moral  basis  tor  its  system  of  edocatioiit 
and  found  in  *  Bushido '  and  the  tenets  of  the  *  Samurai '  a  code  apfdicabb 
to  all  classes  of  the  people.*' 

And  again: 

"  When  the  modem  revival  began  in  Japan,  and  men  began  to  wander 
over  the  world  in  pursuit  of  science,  it  was  feared  that  '  Bushido '  would 
lose  its  influence,  and  that  Materialism  would  dominate,  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  things  that  had  to  be  learnt.  So  firmly,  however,  was  it 
embedded  in  the  history  of  the  people,  and  so  energetic  were  those  who 
held  aloft  its  banners,  that  it  has  not  been  overborne,  but  has  rather 
prospered  with  every  material  advance  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Hl-starred 
indeed  was  Russia  to  have  chosen  a  moment  for  the  war,  when  upon  the 
material  foundation  of  modem  science  was  superimposed  the  moral 
stmcture  of  an  older  age." 

We  have  given  a  somewhat  lengthy  quotation,  because  no 
language  could  depict  to  us  better  the  value,  the  significance,  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  a  social  force  which  guarantees  the 
integration  and  cohesion  of  society.  The  greatness  of  Japan  is 
not  the  result  of  its  having  rejected  the  supra-rational  principles 
of  a  former  age  ;  quite  the  contrary.  "  The  Grovemment,  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  experienced  the  need  of  a  moral  basis 
for  its  system  of  education,  and  found  in  ^  Bushido '  and  in  the 
tenets  of  the  '  Samurai '  a  code  applicable  to  all  classes  of  the 
people."  Is  not  this  sentence  full  of  significance  ?  The  material 
prosperity  of  Japan  is  based  upon  the  idealism  which  centuries 
have  sanctioned.  This  is  precisely  what  Western  civilisation 
lacks ;  the  material  prosperity  which  industrialism  has  engen- 
dered has  not  proceeded  pari  passu  with  the  development  of 
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those  idealistic  principles  which  cemented  European  society  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Because  science  has  raised  the  industrial 
prosperity  of  Western  nations  to  undreamed-of  heights  ;  because 
science  has  enabled  man  to  extend  ever  further  his  domination 
over  the  untamed  forces  of  Nature  ;  science  has  also  considered 
itself  to  be  in  a  position  to  assume,  as  Professor  Berthelot  has 
claimed,  the  moral  and  intellectual  direction  of  society.  But, 
in  its  endeavour  to  take  the  place  of  the  ancient  forces  of  social 
integration,  in  its  endeavour  to  give  to  life  an  ideal  and  a  value 
and  a  meaning,  science,  as  Brunetidre  has  said,  has  ended  in 
bankruptcy. 

What  is  the  lesson  which  this  bankruptcy  of  science  teaches 
us  ?  Is  it  not,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Times  which  we  have 
quoted,  that  ^'  upon  the  material  foundation  of  modem  science 
must  be  superimposed  the  moral  structure  of  an  older  age  "? 
Is  it  not  Auguste  Comte  himself,  the  founder  of  the  Positivist 
school,  who  has  spoken  of  ''  the  happy  and  capital  influence  on 
the  general  perfectioning  of  our  sociabiUty  which  the  proper 
introduction  of  a  real  spiritual  power  can  exercise,  indispensable 
institution  of  which  all  philosophers  should  be  unanimous  in 
desiring  the  reorganisation  on  an  intellectual  basis  at  once  more 
direct,  more  extended,  and  more  durable  "?^  In  our  Western 
civilisation,  to-day  as  always,  if  we  wish  to  regenerate  society, 
we  must  commence  by  reorganising  its  spiritual  basis  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  that  the  organic  and  material  prosperity 
of  society  is  dependent  on  an  idealistic  infrastructure  more 
fundamental  still. 

The  question  then  arises.  Upon  what  basis  can  Western  society 
be  reorganised,  so  that  its  integration  and  cohesion  be  reafiSrmed  ? 
Professor  Durkheim,  from  whom  we  have  so  largely  quoted,  and 
who  is  incontestably  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  sociologists, 
treats  religion  as  a  negligible  factor,  and  he  is  by  no  means  the 

^  A.  Comte,  Cottra  de  PhUoaophie  poaUive^  v.  208.  Paris,  fifth  edition, 
1893. 
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only  writer  of  eminence  who  does  so.  ''  We  are  preserved  from 
egoistic  suicide,"  writes  Professor  Dorkhdmi,  *'  only  in  propor- 
tion as  we  are  socialised ;  but  the  religions  can  socialise  us  only 
in  proportion  as  they  withdraw  from  us  the  right  to  free  inquiry. 
However,  they  have  no  longer,  and  in  all  probability  will  never 
have  again,  sufficient  authority  over  us  to  be  able  to  obtain  such 
a  sacrifice  on  our  part.  We  cannot,  therefore,  count  on  them 
as  a  barrier  against  suicide."^  We  thoroughly  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Durkheim  that,  if  the  regeneration  of  society  by  religion 
is  possible  only  on  condition  that  religion  withdraws  from  us 
the  right  of  free  thought  and  free  inquiry,  then  all  projects  which 
aim  at  such  a  regeneration  are  Utopian.  It  is  not  in  vain  that 
Kant  has  Uved ;  and  no  Church  or  sect  could  hope  to  institute  an 
era  of  religious  persecution  since  Kant  wrote  his  Critiqtie  of  Pute 
Reason,  Free  thought  is  the  most  precious  legacy  in  our  inheri- 
tance, and  no  power  on  earth  can  prevail  against  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  But  the  question  remains  :  Does  the  reorganisation  of 
society  by  religion  imply  a  retrogression,  an  abandonment  of  the 
right  of  free  thought  and  of  free  inquiry  ? 

Professor  Durkheim  appears  here  to  have  confused  the  spiritual 
with  the  civil  organisation  of  society,  and  to  suppose  that  all 
influence  of  religion  on  social  life  necessarily  implies  a  theocracy. 
Religion,  says  Professor  Durkheim,  can  only  hope  to  sociahse 
us  in  proportion  as  it  deprives  us  of  our  right  of  free  thought. 
But,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  free  thought,  cannot 
religion  give  a  value  to  individual  life  by  conferring  on  the  latter 
an  eternal  sanction  ?  Does  the  Japanese  religion,  then,  interfere 
so  gravely  with  the  right  to  free  thought  in  Japan  ?  We  are 
aware  that  it  will  be  objected  to  us  that  the  Japanese  religion 
is,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  religion  at  all,  since  it  has  no  deities ; 
but,  none  the  less,  if  there  are  no  deities,  there  is  a  ^^  life  of  the 
dead  "  recognised  by  every  "  Bushi,"  and  life  there  is  dignified  by 
a  conception  which  is  essentially  supra-rational — ^that  is  to  say 

^  E.  Durkheim,  Le  Suicide^  p.  432.    Paris,  Alcan,  1897. 
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leligioos — ^for  it  is  not  a  purely  rationalistic  conception  of  life 
which  has  produced  ''  Bushido."  In  Japan  we  have  the  living  in- 
stance of  a  nation  which  has  attained  a  degree  of  efficiency  in 
the  material  sphere  unsurpassed  by  any  Western  Power,  and 
whose  whole  progress,  whose  whole  greatness,  is  based  on  a 
foundation  which  is  supra-rational  and  religious.  "  Bushido  "  is  a 
religion ;  for  it  constitutes  a  code  of  ethics  which  is  imperative, 
and  to  be  imperative,  an  ethical  code  must  appeal  to  some- 
thing beyond  the  individual,  to  something  which  is  above  the 
individual.  It  was  not  individual  reason  alone  which  induced 
the  ''  Samurai "  to  renounce  their  privileges  ;  it  is  not  individual 
reason  alone  which  impels  the  Japanese  soldier  or  sailor  to  face 
death  with  that  heroic  contempt  for  which  they  are  famous ; 
it  is  the  spirit  of  "" Bushido"  which  has  accomplished  all  this, 
and  ""  Bushido  "  would  not  have  accomplished  this  had  it  been 
only  rationalistic. 

Thus  it  seems  to  us  that  the  example  of  Japan  shows  us  that  a 
society  can  be  socialised — and  socialised  in  the  highest  measure — 
by  a  supra-rational  oiganisation,  without  the  liberty  or  the 
material  greatness  of  that  society  being  in  any  way  injured.^ 
On  the  contrary,  the  material  greatness  to  which  Japan  has 
attained  is  due  to  the  admirable  spiritual  organisation  of  the 
Japanese  nation ;  the  efficiency  which  has  so  astonished  Euro- 
peans is  the  fruit  of  that  religion  which  governs  the  life  of  the 
whole  nation,  which  guides  the  action  of  even  the  socially  lowest 
individuals  ;  and  Japan  affords  the  most  conspicuous  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  dictum  of  Auguste  Comte  that  "  toute  vraie 
reorganisation  sociale  devra  commencer  par  Tordre  spirituel."' 

^  It  may  be  objected  that  a  snpra-rational  organlBation  is  not  necee- 
sarily  a  religious  organisation.  But  religion  implies  the  principle  of 
universality  as  distinct  from  that  of  individualism,  and  supra-rationalism 
implies  also  the  appeal  to  a  principle  which  is  above  the  individual  reason. 
This  principle,  however,  must,  if  it  be  above  the  individual  reason,  neces- 
sarily make  appeal  likewise  to  universality  as  the  only  possible  criterion, 
once  individualism  is  recognised  as  insufficient. 

'  A.  Comte,  Cows  de  PhUoaophie  posUivet  v.  541. 
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What  Japan  lias  done  so  well,  cannot  Western  civilisation  do 
also? 

We  have  already  dwelt  npon  the  fact  that  Western  civilisation 
owes  its  expansion  and  institutions  very  largely  to  Papal 
Christianity ;  and  we  must  further  remember  the  fact  that 
Catholicism  afEoids  greater  security  against  suicide  tiian 
Protestantism  does.  The  statistics  which  we  have  quoted 
concerning  the  phenomenon  are  indeed  remarkable.  There  is 
not  one  single  exception  to  this  rule  in  any  coimtiy  the  fignies 
of  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain.  These  facts  are  of  the 
highest  possible  significance  from  the  sociological  point  of  view. 
If  we  consider  suicide  as  indicating  a  disintegration  of  social 
life,  a  weakening  of  the  bonds  which  bind  the  individual  to 
society,  a  diminution  of  the  value  of  life ;  then  it  is  obvious  that 
Catholicism  must  be  a  religion  more  greatly  integrated,  more 
stable,  more  efficacious  in  its  hold  over  the  individual  adhering 
to  it  than  Protestantism.  And  if  Protestantism  is  less  integrated 
than  Catholicism,  it  must  also  be  less  efficacious  as  a  social 
force. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  talk,  in  the  twentieth  century,  of 
Catholicism  as  a  social  force  ;  at  least,  it  may  appear  strange  to 
some  who,  like  the  Freemasons  and  professional  anti-clericals  of 
France  and  other  Catholic  countries,  have  learnt  nothing  from 
history,  and,  above  all,  from  the  history  of  that  Revolution  of 
1789  to  which  they  invariably  appeal.  In  England,  anti- 
clericalism,  as  it  is  known  in  some  countries  on  the  Continent, 
is  fortimately  unknown ;  but  anyone  who  lives  in  a  country  like 
France,  who  knows  from  personal  acquaintance  what  anti- 
clericalism  is,  must  feel  inclined  to  smile  at  the  fears  of  Professor 
Durkheim  that  any  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  Church  may 
lead  to  the  restriction  of  free  thought.  As  if  anyone  could  be 
further  from  free  thought  than  the  fanatics  who,  obsessed  by 
the  hatred  of  clericalism,  oppress  and  persecute  all  those  who 
venture  to  disagree  with  them !    Truly,  the  Socialist  Party 
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which  expelled  M.  Millerand  for  the  ofEence  of  holding  views  not 
in  haimony  with  those  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  party ; 
the  freethinkers  who  organised  the  monstrous  delation  system 
in  the  French  army,  who  spied  on  every  action  of  those  to  whose 
houses  they  were  invited,  who  watched  over  the  prayer  of  the 
child  and  the  church-going  of  the  mother  and  father,  who  took 
advantage  of  this  right  of  every  man  to  commune  with  his  Qod 
and  to  educate  his  children  as  he  thinks  fit,  in  order  to  ruin  and 
blast  that  man's  career ;  the  freethinkers  who  boast  of  driving 
thousands  of  men  and  women  into  exile  for  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  wearing  the  garb  of  a  monk  or  a  nun ;  who  threaten,  by 
the  recent  Law  of  Separation,  to  confiscate  all  the  churches  of 
France  and  to  sell  them  to  be  used  as  music-halls  ;  how  admirably 
are  these  freethinkers  adapted  to  reoi^anise  society  without 
infringing  on  the  right  of  free  thought  !^ 

We  prefer  to  turn  from  the  short-sighted  views  of  these  con- 
troversialists to  the  more  serene  judgment  of  the  founder  of  the 
Positivist  school  himself  :"  It  is  to  the  Positivist  school,  properly 
so  called,"  wrote  Auguste  Comte,  '"however  strange  such  a 
claim  may  appear,  that  the  right  appertains  of  pronouncing  a 
final  and  equitable  judgment  on  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of 
appreciating  in  a  worthy  manner,  on  the  basis  of  a  sound  general 
theory,  its  indispensable  and  real  participation  in  the  funda- 
mental evolution  of  humanity."^  And  he  continues,  further 
on,  with  regard  to  this  participation  of  Catholicism  in  the 
evolution  of  humanity : 


<c 


The  eminently  social  genius  of  Catholioism  has  manifested  itself  more 
espeoially  in  the  constitution  of  a  purely  moral  power  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of,  the  political  power  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  and 
in  the  introduction  of  morality  into  politics.  Up  till  that  time  the  former 
had  always  been,  on  the  contrary,  essentially  subordinated  to  the  latter."  ^ 

^  Of  course,  we  do  not  by  any  means  imply  that  Professor  Durkheim 
is  in  the  remotest  way  connected  with  this  anti-clerical  pohcy  in  France. 
3  Coura  dt  PhUoaophie  positive,  v.  262. 
3  Ibid.,  263. 
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We  have  here  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  was  not  a  CathoUc ; 
of  a  man  who  set  himself  the  task  of  constructing  a  system  of 
positive  philosophy  from  which  all  metaphjrsical  speculation 
was  to  be  rigidly  excluded ;  of  a  man  who  devoted  all  the 
resources  of  his  extraordinarily  fertile  intellect  to  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  society  on  a  new  basis,  which  was  destined  in  the  mind 
of  its  author  to  be  at  the  antipodes  of  mysticism  and  metaphysics 
— which  was  destined  to  supplant  the  religious  organisation 
which  had  decayed,  and  to  replace  it  by  an  organisation  founded 
exclusively  on  scientific  induction.  And  yet  we  find  this  man, 
this  founder  of  the  Positivist  philosophy,  whose  knowledge  of 
history  was  unrivalled,  borrowing  the  schema  of  his  system 
from  the  Catholic  Church  ;  we  find  him  rehabilitating  the  Middle 
Ages ;  we  find  him  constantly  appealing  to  the  discipline  and 
oi^anisation  of  Catholicism.  Nay,  more,  we  find  the  system 
which  he  founded,  this  anti-mystic,  anti-metaphysical,  scientific 
system,  ending  finaUy  in  the  most  mystic  of  metaphysics ;  we 
find  it  ending  in  a  religion — a  new  religion,  it  may  be,  but  a 
religion  none  the  less.  Thus  it  is  that,  starting  from  principles 
as  wide  apart  as  the  poles  are  asunder,  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
and  the  founder  of  the  Positivist  philosophy  both  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  urgent  social  necessity  of  religion. 

And  this  has  happened  not  with  Auguste  Comte  alone. 
Another  philosopher,  less  profoundly  erudite,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  possessed  of  greater  natural  genius  than  Comte — we 
mean  Friedrich  Nietzsche — ^Ukewise  set  himself  the  task  of 
annihilating  Christianity,  of  annihilating  God.  Nothing  can 
exceed  in  violence  and  in  beauty  of  style  Nietzsche's  infuriated 
attacks  on  Christianity,  "  the  one  undying  stain  on  humanity," 
as  he  fiercely  denounced  it,  "  the  most  perverse  corruption  of 
humanity."  And  yet  we  find  Nietzsche,  the  sworn  foe  of 
Christianity ;  Nietzsche,  who  by  the  mouth  of  his  Zarathustrs 
declares  God  to  be  dead ;  Nietzsche,  the  Atheist,  the  scoffer, 
the  hater  of  gods ;  we  find  him,  too,  ending  in  a  religion.    It 
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is  a  "  religion  beyond  and  above  the  religions,"  true ;  but  the 
ideal  of  the  Super-Man,  the  worship  of  beauty,  of  strength,  of 
courage,  of  loyalty,  of  chivalry,  all  of  which  were  incarnated 
in  this  supreme  ideal — all  this  constitutes  a  religion.  Nietzsche 
placed  before  us  an  ideal  of  transcendent  beauty — ^for  Nietzsche 
is  all  artist,  and  everything  which  Nietzsche  wrote  was  pro- 
foundly artistic — and  this  ideal  of  beauty  was  a  religion,  a  religion 
requiring  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  in  the  interests  of  the 
race,  and  having  the  welfare  of  the  race  as  an  aim.  In  other 
words,  it  was  an  ideal  which  transcended  the  individual ;  and, 
in  truth,  it  transcended  the  race  also ;  and  it  is  no  paradox  to 
say  that  there  has  seldom  been  a  more  profoundly  religious 
nature  than  that  of  Nietzsche.^ 

We  could  multiply  examples  of  this  kind.  Socialism,  it  has 
been  said,  is  a  religion ;  and  we  have  heard  of  the  religion  of 
patriotism,  of  the  religion  of  human  sufiEering,  and  of  various 
others.  And  all  these  may  be  called  religions  if 'we  mean  that 
they  are  reactions  against  the  excessive  individualism  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  All  of  them  appeal  to  something  higher 
than  individual  reason ;  aU  are,  consequently,  more  or  less 
supra-rational,  although  unintentionally  so. 

Thus  we  see  that  religion  is  still  a  force  in  society  which  has 
not  yet  lost  all  its  old  vitality.  And  if  the  religious  spirit  has 
survived  all  the  storms  and  all  the  attacks  which  have  been 
directed  against  it ;  if  those  who  are  most  eager,  either  to  super- 
sede it  by  some  new  Positivist  ideal,  or  to  weaken  it  in  one  way 
or   another,  are  compelled  finally  to  arrive  at  the  very  point 

^  Take,  for  example,  this  one  sentence  of  Zarathustra :  *'  Und  diess 
Geheimniss  redete  das  Leben  selber  zu  mir :  '  Siehe,  sprach  es,  ich  bin 
Das,  VKU  8%ch  immer  adber  uberwinden  muss* "  {Werke^  vi.  167).  What 
can  show  us  more  clearly  and  concisely  that  Nietzsche's  ideal  was  one 
which  ^anscended  life,  which  was,  therefore,  essentially  supra-rational  ? 
As  this  is  not  the  place  here  to  go  into  the  details  of  Nietzsche's  philo- 
sophy, we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  some  admirable  pages  of  M.  Emile 
Fagaet,  which  resume  the  ideas  of  Nietzsche,  in  his  book.  En  LisatU  Nietzsche, 
especially  pp.  321  ff,    Paris,  1904. 
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they  weie  seeking  to  avoid;  if  the  French  Revolution, which 
turned  the  churches  into  banqueting  halls  and  dedaied  war  to 
the  knife  against  Christianity,  was  forced  to  invent  a  new  religioa, 
the  so-called  Religion  of  ^^rtue,  to  take  its  place ;  if  the  modmn 
State,  having  declared  that  it  ignores  all  religion,  is  nevertheless 
forced  to  fall  back  on  the  religicm  of  patriotism,  and  to  substi- 
tute itself  for  the  deity  it  has  dethroned ;  if  a  great  intelligenoe 
like  that  of  Auguste  Comte  is  forced  to  end  up  by  making  a 
religion  the  basis  of  his  Positivist  system ;  if  every  great  philo- 
sopher who  seeks  to  give  a  value  to  the  ideal  of  life,  is  fenced 
to  go  beyond  life  in  order  to  find  that  value ;  after  all  this,  we 
may  reasonably  see  in  the  besoin  de  croire,  as  Brunetidre  has 
called  it,  in  the  "  need  to  believe,"  some  justification  for  the 
view  that  religion  is  a  sociological  necessity. 

There  is,  indeed,  not  a  single  example  in  history  of  a  society 
existing  for  any  length  of  time  without  religious  belief ;  and  by 
religious  belief  we  do  not  mean  Christianity  alone,  but  a  spiritual 
organisation  based  on  supra-rational  principles.  As  Schaeffle  has 
said :  ''  We  can  recognise  as  a  fact,  proved  by  experience,  that 
ideal  love  for  the  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful ;  that  an 
altruistic  belief  in  a  Reality,  in  a  Perfection,  which  is  for  us 
something  primordial ;  form  part  of  the  fundamental  and  in- 
destructible characteristics  of  our  mental  nature.  And  this 
'  belief '  is  to  be  found,  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  mind, 
even  in  those  who  imagine  that  they  believe  nothing ;  even  as 
in  another  part  we  find  that  tendency  to  injustice  and  immorality 
which  the  former  counterbalances."^  And,  in  his  classical 
work,  Schaeffle  has  dwelt  eloquently  upon  the  part  played  by 
idealism  in  the  life  of  society  : 

**  It  would  be  contrary  to  experience  were  we  to  look  for  the  powerful 
social  influence  of  idealism  only  in  the  religions  or  ecclesiastical  activity 
of  the  social  organism.    The  popular  religion  is  certainly  the  foremost, 

^  A.  Schaeffle,  Bau  und  Leben  dea  8ozialen  Korpers,  ii.  393.  Tiibingea, 
1896. 
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the  moet  nniveraal,  the  most  oonorete,  the  most  coherent,  and  the  most 
indepeQdent  embodiment  of  religious  idealism,  and  we  therefore  take  it 
into  consideration  before  all  other  phenomena.  But  religious  idealism  is 
not  always  thus  incorporated,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  manifests  itself  as  a 
social  power  even  in  circles  which  are  professedly  outside,  not  only  the 
Church,  but  also  every  form  of  religicm.  And  so  strongly  does  it  thus 
manifest  itself  that  it  is  able  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  political  move- 
ments and  on  party  organisation.  Even  in  its  non-religious  and  indeed 
non-ecclesiastical  form  idealism,  or,  rather,  the  sum  of  idealistic  endeavours, 
constitutes  a  social  force  which  continues  to  cause  enthusiasm,  to  purify, 
to  heal,  and  to  sanctify,  even  when  the  religion  of  the  Church  is  but  an 
exterior  appecurance,  and  the  Church  itself  corrupted.  .  .  . 

**  The  Christian  spirit  acts  as  a  vital  power,  as  an  idealistic  force,  out- 
side the  ecclesiastical  forms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  must,  therefore, 
still  contribute  to  the  ennobling  of  humanity,  even  should  the  various 
historical  forms  of  the  Christian  community  be  doomed  to  destruction 
and  disappearance.  Even  in  its  positively  religious  form,  ideaUsm  does 
not  manifest  itself  only  as  an  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  the  '  invisible ' 
Church  must  not  be  forgotten  alongside  of  the  visible  one.  Positive 
religion  lives  and  works  as  a  fertile  and  luminous  force  not  only  within 
the  organised  communities  affiliated  to  religious  belief — m  the  CSiurch  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  word — ^but  within  every  form  of  human  organisation."  ^ 

While  folly  admitting,  with  Schaeffle,  that  religious  idealism 
manifests  itself  as  a  social  power  even  in  circles  which  are  pro- 
fessedly outside  every  form  of  religion — as  it  did  in  Robespierre 
and  the  apostles  of  the  "  Beligion  of  Virtue,"  and  as  it  does 
in  the  modem  movement  which  seeks  to  detach  ethics  from  all 
connection  with  religion — ^nevertheless,  if  it  is  to  manifest  itself 
integrally,  if  it  is  to  reaUse  all  the  potentiaUties  contained  within 
it,  religious  idealism  must  assume  a  concrete  form  in  the  shape 
of  a  social  institution.  That  form  of  religious  idealism  which 
is  best  integrated  in  a  coherent  organisation  permeating  society 
with  its  influence,  will  have  the  best  chance  of  socialising  the 
community.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  reUgious  idealism  can 
only  hope  to  be  a  social  force  in  proportion  as  it  is  embodied  in 
a  coherent  organisation;  a  vague  reUgious  idealism,  possessed 
of  no  social  organisation,  and  appealing  only  to  the  individual, 

^  A.  Schaeffle,  Bau  und  Ld>€n  dea  aazialen  Korpers,  ii.  394.  Tiibingen, 
1896. 
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is  not  a  social  force  ;  it  is  essentially  individualist ;  and  idigion 
can  hope  to  socialise  the  community  only  on  condition  that  it 
liberates  itself  from  individualism.  In  fact,  it  is  the  particokr 
weakness  of  our  actual  social  organisation  that  idealism  has 
become  more  and  more  detached  from  that  social  oiganisation 
which  alone  can  render  it  efficacious  as  a  social  power.  In 
harmony  with  the  prevailing  tendency  of  our  times,  ideahsm 
has  tended  to  become  ever  more  individualist ;  and  thus  the 
great  factor  of  social  stability  and  integration  has  been  reduced 
to  impotence  by  being  detached  from  its  natural  basis. 

We  may  go  further ;  and  we  may  say  that  the  loosening  of  the 
bonds  of  religious  organisation — of  that  organisation  in  which, 
as  Schaeffle  says,  idealism  found  its  most  concrete,  its  most 
universal,  and  its  most  coherent  expression — ^has  done  more  to 
destroy  all  idealism,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  excessive  indi- 
vidualism from  which  we  sufEer  to-day,  than  anything  else. 
Let  us  turn  once  more  to  the  phenomena  of  suicide.  If  Catho- 
licism protects  its  adherents  better  against  suicide  than 
Protestantism  does,  it  can  only  be  because  Catholicism  is  more 
integrated  than  Protestantism ;  because  Catholicism  possesses, 
by  virtue  of  this  integration,  a  greater  hold  and  influence  over 
the  individual  than  Protestantism.  And,  indeed,  the  principles 
on  which  Protestantism  is  founded  are  such  as  to  render  dis- 
integration of  the  religious  organisation  easier;  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  Protestantism  does  not  constitute 
such  a  compact  and  strongly  coherent  system  as  Catholicism. 
As  we  have  several  times  quoted  Auguste  Comte,  we  may  quote 
him  again  in  this  connection  : 

*'  It  is  important,*'  wrote  Comte,  "  that  we  should  have  a  clear  notion 
of  those  characteristio  perversions,  at  first  intellectual,  and  subsequently 
moral,  which  .  .  .  have  invariably  their  real  source  in  that  dangerous 
spiritual  principle  consecrated  by  Protestantism,  according  to  which  speca- 
lative  liberty  is  proclaimed  for  all  without  anyone  being  able  to  establish 
firmly  the  rules  capable  of  governing  the  usage  of  this  liberty."  ^ 

^  Cowra  de  Philoaophie  positive^  v.  539,  540. 
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Here,  indeed,  we  have  the  fertile  source  of  all  those  errors 
into  which  idealism,  dissociated  from  the  organisation  which  is 
its  natural  expression,  may  lead  us.  The  individual  is  taught 
that  liberty  of  speculation  as  to  the  sources  of  his  ideaUst 
tendencies  is  desirable  ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  liberty  of 
speculation  as  to  the  form  and  direction  which  those  tendencies 
ought  to  take  is  not  only  allowed,  but  strongly  urged.  The  result 
is  that  the  individual,  free  to  choose  his  path,  and  compelled  to 
rely  solely  on  his  own  judgment,  becomes  lost  in  a  maze  of 
speculations ;  he  becomes  more  and  more  desocialised ;  and  his 
very  idealism  does  but  serve  to  accentuate  his  individualism,  to 
aggravate  his  lack  of  solidarity  with  the  rest  of  society.  Idealism 
is  no  longer  associated  with  all-powerful  and  venerable  tradi- 
tions ;  it  is  no  longer  the  link  which  unites  the  individual,  not 
only  to  the  rest  of  society  in  the  present,  but  to  the  past  and  to 
the  future ;  it  no  longer  envelops  every  moment  of  the  indi- 
vidual's life,  or  gives  to  it  that  value  which  it  gives  when  it 
means  a  continuance  of  great  traditions,  and  when  it  is  a  per- 
petual symbol  of  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  to  society 
in  the  past,  present,  and  future.  Idealism,  under  such  condi- 
tions, passes  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  and  in  so  doing, 
it  passes  also  from  the  coherent  to  the  incoherent.  The  indi- 
vidual is  no  longer  incorporated,  through  its  agency,  in  a  living 
whole  which  confers  a  value  on  him,  and  in  the  presence  of  which 
he  feels  himself  inspired  by  a  sense  of  responsibility.  It 
becomes,  on  the  contrary,  a  living  reminder  of  his  isolation ;  he 
finds  himself  confronted  by  contradictory  principles ;  and  the 
principle  to  which  he  adheres  has  no  sanction  beyond  that  of 
his  own  judgment.  Thus  the  idealistic  principle,  once  we  embark 
on  the  path  of  individual  speculation  as  to  its  origin  and  direction, 
becomes  essentially  rationalistic — ^that  is  to  say,  we  deprive  it 
of  its  very  idealism  by  depriving  it  of  its  supra-rational  sanction. 

But  if  idealism  have  a  supra-rational  sanction,  then  it  must 
not  be  individualist ;  it  must  be  a  social  principle ;  and  to  be  a 
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social  principle  it  must  necessarily  be  incarnated  in  a  social 
organisation  which  is  strongly  integrated,  strongly  coherent, 
capable  of  permeating  society  with  its  influence.  The  vague 
idealism  which  is  based  on  individual  judgment  is  not  a  social 
principle ;  it  is  a  rational  principle,  which  can  have  no  power  to 
effect  social  cohesion.  And  the  only  organisation  which  answers 
to  these  conditions  ;  the  only  organisation  in  which  there  has  not 
been  proclaimed  a  speculative  liberty,  the  basis  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  establish ;  the  only  organisation  which  responds 
in  a  sufficient  measure  to  the  conditions  of  universality  and 
stability  and  integration  ;  the  only  organisation  which  is  capable, 
by  mews  of  its  great  traditions,  of  linking  the  individual  with 
society  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  the  only  organisa- 
tion which  is  able,  by  means  of  its  conditions  of  universality, 
stability,  and  integration,  to  confer  adequate  value  on  the  life 
of  the  individual,  and  adequate  sanction  on  his  acts — ^in  a  word, 
the  only  organisation  capable  of  canstUiUing  a  spiritual  arganita- 
tion  of  idealistic  and  supra-rational  principles  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  Western  civilisation — ^is  the  Catholic  Church.  Thus, 
from  the  sociological  point  of  view,  the  Catholic  Church  must  be 
considered  as  a  factor  of  fundamental  importance. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  we  must,  at  the  risk  of 
appearing  to  repeat  ourselves,  go  back  to  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  in  the  last  chapter :  the  conclusion,  namely,  that  science, 
while  it  constitutes  one  of  the  noblest  expressions  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  human  intellect,  is  incapable,  nevertheless,  of 
completely  satisfying  the  need  for  expansion.  Science,  while 
it  stimulates  the  need  for  expansion,  brings  us  at  every  turn 
to  a  frontier  which  we  are  unable  to  cross  ;  and  the  Unknowable 
stands  as  a  perpetual  barrier  which  checks  all  further  effort, 
and  contemplates,  as  if  in  irony,  our  vain  endeavours  to  break 
it  down.  But,  if  nothing  is  more  capable  than  science  of  showing 
us  what  are  the  limits  of  the  human  intellect,  and  how  puny 
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is  the  smallness  of  tliat  intellect  in  comparison  with  that  which 
transcends  human  intelligence ;  nevertheless  nothing  is  better 
adapted  to  stimulating  our  exertions,  nor  better  calculated  to 
develop  our  desire  for  expansion,  than  science ;  so  that,  in  the 
sphere  of  human  evolution,  it  has  an  invaluable  and  indispensable 
part  to  play.  What  we  have  said,  however,  as  to  the  limits  of 
science — limits  which  are  an  inevitable  consequence  of  its 
relative  nature — and  as  to  the  primary  necessity  for  the  social 
organisation  of  a  spiritual  foundation  of  idealistic  and  supra- 
rational  principles,  shows  us  that  science  must  needs  be  completed 
by  some  other  factor,  which,  by  fulfilling  needs  which  science 
has  accentuated,  but  which  it  is  incapable  of  satisfying,  shall 
be  the  indispensable  final  aim,  as  it  is  also  the  indispensable 
basis,  of  social  evolution.  In  other  words,  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  supra-rational  speculation  and  scientific  induction 
is  a  necessity  for  the  social  organism.  Science  and  religion 
are  both  equally  essential  to  the  expansion  of  life ;  for  while 
science  tends  to  increase  the  sphere  of  conflict,  and  to  develop 
the  intensity  of  human  effort,  religion  gives  an  adequate  sanction 
to  this  conflict  and  Streben. 

The  fullest  expcmsion  of  life  can  thus  only  be  reached  by 
means  of  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  science  and  religion, 
or,  rather,  by  means  of  the  camjjletion  of  scientific  knowledge  by 
religious  beUef .  The  frontiers  to  which  science  lead  us  at  every 
turn  are  frontiers  which  mark  off  a  domain  that  transcends 
the  human  intellect,  and  into  the  mysteries  of  which  human 
knowledge  can  obtain  no  insight.  But,  none  the  less  does  the 
human  intellect  chafe  and  fret  at  these  limits  which  are  thus 
imposed  on  it ;  and,  in  order  to  relieve  the  suffering  which  this 
check  to  expansion  entails,  one  factor  alone  retains  its  potency  ; 
and  that  factor  is  faith.  Where  knowledge  cannot  penetrate, 
faith  can  penetrate  ;  and  it  is  faith  which  is  the  motive  of  hope. 

Religious  belief  corresponds  to  the  necessities  of  the  emotional 
nature,  even  as  science  corresponds  to  the  necessities  of  the 
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intellect.  It  is  an  error  to  regard  the  intellect  as  the  primuy 
element  of  human  life ;  it  is  an  error  to  consider  the  human 
reason  as  an  all-powerful  factor,  capable  by  virtue  of  its  inherent 
potentialities  of  satisfying  all  our  desire  for  expansion.  Have 
rationalists,  then,  foi^otten  that  Immanuel  Kant  has  lived, 
and  that  he  has  shown  us  conclusively  that  the  ideas  of  Gk)d, 
of  Liberty,  of  Immortality,  are  beyond  the  domain  of  Pure 
Reason  ?  They  are  beyond  this  domain  ;  but  the  fact  that  they 
are  so  will  not  cause  humanity  to  cease  interesting  itself  in  these 
questions.  The  intellectual  nature  of  man  finds  adequate 
satisfaction  in  science ;  the  emotional  nature  of  man  can  find 
such  satisfaction  only  in  religious  belief.  And  why  should  we 
seek  to  deny  the  right  of  the  emotional  nature  to  satis&ction ! 
Does  not  the  emotional  nature  constitute  that  which  is  funda- 
mental in  our  life,  that  which  is  at  the  basis  of  our  Streben  f  The 
demand  of  the  emotional  nature  for  satisfaction  is  but  a  demand 
for  the  expansion  of  life  itself.  The  man  who  is  all  intellect  is 
a  man  who  is,  as  it  were,  afflicted  with  hemiplegia.  He  has 
deliberately  cut  himself  adrift  from  the  source  of  that  which 
is  deepest  and  most  beautiful  and  most  incomprehensible  in 
life.  It  is  the  emotional  nature  which  is  the  source  of  genius. 
Does  anyone  suppose  that  those  works  which  most  greatly  move 
humanity,  and  which  will  not  perish  while  humanity  endures— 
a  picture  of  Raphael,  the  statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the 
Last  Judgment  of  Michelangelo,  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare, 
the  Faitst  of  Goethe,  the  Zaraihustra  of  Nietzsche  —  does 
anyone  suppose  that  these  are  the  works  of  intellect,  of  that 
which  is  most  superficial  in  man  ?  Are  they  not  rather  works 
inspired  by  the  greatest  tension  of  the  soul,  expressions  of  the 
overflowing  of  the  riches  of  the  soul,  concealing  within  themselves 
the  treasures  '*  which  jewel  and  gold  could  not  equal,  neither 
should  it  be  valued  with  pure  gold  ?"    As  Emerson  has  said : 

"  Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find  the  beautiful,  we  must  carry 
it  with  us,  or  we  find  it  not.    The  beet  of  beauty  is  a  finer  charm  than 
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skill  in  surfaces,  in  outlines,  or  rules  of  art  can  ever  teach — ^namely,  a 
radiation  from  the  work  of  art  of  human  character — a  wonderful  expres- 
sicHi  through  stone,  or  canvas,  or  musical  sound,  of  the  deepest  and  simplest 
attributes  of  our  nature,  and  therefore  most  intelligible  at  last  to  those 
souls  which  have  these  attributes.  In  the  sculptures  of  the  Greeks,  in 
the  masonry  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  pictures  of  the  Tuscan  and  Venetian 
masters,  the  highest  charm  is  the  universal  language  they  speak.  A 
confession  of  moral  nature,  of  purity,  love,  and  hope  breathes  from 
them  alL"  ^ 

Or  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  Groethe's  definitioQ  of 
genius  ? — 

'*  Alles,  was  wir  Erfinden,  Entdecken  im  hoheren  Sinne  nennen,  ist  die 
bedeutende  Ausiibung,  Betatigung  eines  originalen  Wahrheitsgefuhles,  das, 
im  stillen  langst  ausgebildet,  unversehens  mit  Blitzesschnelle  zu  einer 
fruchtbaren  Erkenntnis  fiihrt.  Es  ist  eine  aus  dem  Innem  am  Aussem 
sich  entwickelnde  Offenbarung,  die  den  Menschen  seine  Gottahnlichkeit 
vorahnen  lasst.  Es  ist  eine  Synthese  von  Welt  \md  Geist,  welche  von  der 
ewigen  Harmonic  des  Daseins  die  seligste  Versicherung  giebt.**' 

And  it  was  GU)ethe  who  made  the  profound  remark  that 
^^  man  must  hold  fast  to  the  belief  that  the  incomprehensible 
is  comprehensible ;  for  otherwise  he  would  make  no  in- 
quiry."^ But  if  this  condition  is  to  be  fulfilled,  is  not  belief  an 
essential  requisite  to  its  fulfilment  ?  For  what  can  make  the 
scientifically  incomprehensible  comprehensible  to  us,  if  not 
beUef? 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Rationalism,  while  it  proclaims  freedom 
of  inquiry,  and  the  necessity  for  the  intellect  to  be  unrestricted 
in  its  expansion  ;  nevertheless  would  deny  to  that  which  is  more 
fundamental  than  the  intellect  the  satisfaction  which  alone  can 
be  adequate  to  it.  But  if  we  grant  to  the  intellectual  nature  of 
man  the  right  to  expand,  and  to  seek  in  scientific  research  the 
satisfaction  to  which  it  is  entitled ;  surely  we  must  grant  like- 
wise to  the  emotional  nature  of  man  the  right  to  expand,  and  to 

^  Emerson,  Easaya,  p.  204.    World's  Classics  Edition,  1002. 
'  Werke^  xviii.  194.     Edition  Max  Hesse,  Leipzig. 
3  **  Der  Mensch  muss  bei  dem  Glauben  verharren,  dass  das  Unbe- 
greiflich  begreiflich  sei ;  er  wurde  sonst  nicht  forschen." 
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seek  satisfaction  in  religious  belief.  For  that  scientific  know- 
ledge which  is  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  intellect  cannot 
satisfy  in  a  like  manner  the  demands  of  the  emotional  natuie; 
and  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  intellect  at  the  expense  of  Ae 
rights  of  the  emotional  nature,  as  Rationalism  does,  we  are 
arbitrarily  limiting  the  expansion  of  human  life ;  for  we  are 
seeking  to  nourish  the  emotional  nature  of  man  with  food  un- 
suited  to  its  wants,  thus  leaving  its  hunger  unsatisfied.  And  as 
every  desire  which  is  unsatisfied  implies  a  state  of  positive 
sufEering,  we  are  condemning  humanity  to  remain  in  a  condition 
of  sufEering,  produced  by  the  non-satisfaction  of  its  emotional 
wants.  We  forget  that  science  corresponds  to  the  inteUectoal 
nature  of  man ;  but  when  this  intellectual  nature  has  be^ 
satisfied,  there  remain  the  vast  and  unfathomed  deptha  of  the 
emotional  nature,  of  the  '*  inner  life,"  with  its  hopes  and  fears, 
and  joys  and  sufferings,  and  passions  and  aspirations.  And 
in  order  to  complete  the  expansion  of  life,  we  must  gratify  the 
desire  for  expansion  of  the  '*  inner  life,"  even  as  we  have  gratified 
that  of  the  intellect.  Those  scientific  constructions  of  the 
intellect,  which  respond  to  the  need  for  intellectual  expansion, 
must  be  superimposed  on  that  religious  belief  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  need  for  emotional  expansion.^ 

^  In  connection  with  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  rSU  of  the 
emotional  nature  in  life,  we  may  recall  the  eloquent  things  which  Schopen- 
hauer has  written  concerning  the  "  intimate  ess^ice  of  art,"  and  the  "  meta- 
physics of  music."  "  Everything  which  is  produced  spontaneously," 
wrote  Schopenhauer,  "  for  instance — the  sketch  traced  as  if  nnoonscionsly 
by  the  poet  in  the  fire  of  the  first  conception  ;  the  melody  suggested  to  us 
solely  by  inspiration,  without  the  aid  of  reflection ;  finally,  lyric^  poetry 
properly  so  called,  the  simple  song,  in  which  the  actual  (^position  of  the 
mind,  profoundly  felt,  and  the  impression  of  the  present  surroundings,  are 
made  manifest  in  verses  of  which  the  rhythm  and  the  rhyme  come  about 
of  themselves — all  these  productions,  I  say,  have  the  great  advantage  of 
being  the  pure  work  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  of  the  inspiration 
and  unfettered  stimulus  of  genius,  without  any  mixture  either  of  reflec- 
tion or  intention.  This  is  the  reason  of  their  delicious  flavour  of  ripe 
fruit ;  this  is  the  reason  why  their  effect  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of 
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Having  thus  justdfied  the  persistence  of  supra-rational  belief 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  desire  for  vital  expansion — ^for  such 
belief  responds  to  the  need  of  expansion  of  our  emotional  nature 
— ^let  us  return  to  the  question  of  the  social  organisation  of  these 
supra-rational  principles  by  a  spiritual  body  capable  of  per- 
meating society  with  its  influence,  of  knitting  together  the 
individuals  which  compose  society,  and  of  giving  an  adequate 
sanction  to  those  conditions  of  conflict  so  indispensable  to 
progress— <x)nditions  which  are  caused  by  the  inherent  tendency 
of  all  life  to  expand  to  the  utmost  limits  allowed  it  by  its 
constitution.  If  the  necessity  for  supra-rational  principles  is 
recognised,  it  follows  that  these  principles  must  be  incarnated 
in  a  spiritual  organisation  capable  of  giving  effect  to  them. 
For  supra-rational  principles  are,  by  definition,  principles  which 
transcend  the  limits  of  individual  reason ;  and  the  individual 
cannot  by  himself  organise  these  principles  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  them  adequate  to  their  ultimate  function  of  social  inte- 
gration. For  the  individual,  supra-rational  belief  is  the  means 
by  which  the  expansion  of  the  emotional  nature  is  effected. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  the  only  function  of  such 
belief.  In  proportion  as  the  desires  of  the  emotional  nature 
in  the  individual  are  gratified,  the  conflict  which  arises  from 
the  expansion  of  the  various  individuals  composing  society 
must  also  be  justified  by  an  adequate  sanction.  So  that  we  may 
say  that  supra-rational  belief  possesses  both  social  and  indi- 
vidual value ;  in  other  words,  that  stich  bdief  is  a  sociological  as 
weU  as  an  individual  necessity. 

Society  cannot  be  disintegrated  without  a  simultaneous 
loosening  of  the  bonds  which  unite  the  individuals  composing 
it ;  and,  conversely,  the  disintegration  of  the  social  organism 
cannot  take  place  if  there  be  a  set  of  coherent  and  vivif}ring 

the  works  of  art  which  are  the  most  studied,  the  most  perfect,  the  most 
slowly  executed**  (Le  Monde  comme  VohrUi  et  comme  RepresenkUion, 
voL  iii.,  p.  219.    French  translation  by  Burdeau,  Paris,  1903). 
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principles,  whicli  confer  a  sanction  on  tlie  conditions  in  which 
individual  life  is  lived.^  If  there  be  no  such  set  of  principles ; 
if  the  individual,  detached  from  all  principles  which  confer  a 
higher  value  on  life,  be  thrown  on  his  own  resources ;  obviously 
his  life  will  be  deprived  of  its  value ;  and  society,  by  this  veiy 
fact  of  the  reduction  of  the  value  of  individual  life,  wiU  have 
its  integration  correspondingly  impaired.  For  society  can  be 
integrated  only  in  proportion  as  the  individual  life  possesses 
value ;  and,  conversely,  individual  life  can  possess  value  only 
if  it  has  a  sanction  which  transcends  not  only  the  individual 
but  society.  If  individual  life  is  to  possess  an  adequate 
sanction,  then  it  must  derive  its  sanction  from  a  social  principle ; 
or,  rather,  from  a  social  principle  which  rests,  in  its  turn,  upon  a 
suprasocial  basis.  The  expansion  of  the  emotional  nature  of 
man  cannot  receive  sufficient  satisfaction  from  an  idealistic 
principle  which  remains  individualistic  in  its  nature.  But  it 
is  precisely  this    fact — i.e.,    that   supra-rational   or  idealistic 

^  Professor  Marshall  has  laid  especial  stress  on  the  importance  of  in- 
dustrial life  as  a  factor  of  social  organisation  and  social  stability.  "  The 
quick  decadence  of  Greece  .  .  .  was  brought  about  by  the  want  of  that 
solid  earnestness  of  purpose  which  no  race  has  ever  maintained  for  many 
generations  without  the  discipline  of  steady  industry.  Socially  and  in- 
tellectually they  were  free,  but  they  had  not  learnt  to  use  their  freedom 
well ;  they  had  no  self-mastery,  no  steady  persistent  resolution.  They 
had  all  the  quickness  of  perception  and  readiness  for  new  suggestions 
which  are  elements  of  business  enterprise,  but  they  had  not  its  fixity  cf 
purpose  and  patient  endurance.  The  genial  climate  gradually  relaxed 
their  physical  energies ;  they  were  without  that  safeguard  to  strength  of 
character  which  comes  from  resolute  and  steadfast  persistence  in  hard 
work,  and  they  sank  into  frivolity"  {Principles  of  Economics,  p.  19). 
The  economist,  as  Professor  Marshall  has  pointed  out,  must  also  take 
account  of  ethical  forces  ;  and,  indeed,  it  appears  to  us  strangely  erroneous 
to  consider  economic  science  as  having  no  concern  with  moral  problems, 
and  as  being  solely  occupied  with  the  material  wealth  of  man.  The  very 
foundations  of  industrial  life  are  ethical  in  their  nature ;  for  if  it  be  true 
that  the  discipline  of  steady  industry  is  a  moral  factor  of  great  importance, 
such  discipline  can  itself  be  acquired  only  by  a  race  whose  moral  fibre  is 
excellent.  It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  social  integration  ensured  by  a  supra- 
rational  organisation  that  the  industrial  structure  can  be  established. 
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principles  can  confer  an  adequate  sanction  on  individual  life 
only  if  they  are  incarnated  in  an  organisation  which  embraces 
the  whole  of  society  in  its  sphere  of  action — that  supplies 
the  sociological  justification  of  principles  which  are  primarily 
justified  by  the  satisfaction  they  afEord  to  individual  wants. 
The  primary  function  of  religious  belief  is  the  satisfaction 
of  the  desires  of  the  emotional  nature  of  the  individual ;  the 
idtimate  function  of  such  belief  is  the  integration  of  the  social 
organism ;  for  only  in  a  society  thus  integrated  can  the  primary 
function  of  religious  belief  be  adequately  fulfilled. 

But  what  are  to  be  the  attributes  of  this  spiritual  organisation 
so  essential  to  social  life  ?  Is  it  to  be  an  organisation  indepen- 
dent of  the  civil  power  or  subordinate  to  it  ?  We  may  again 
quote  Schaeffle's  definition  of  the  limitations  of  the  power  of 
the  Church : 

'*  In  the  family,  in  the  economic  and  social  activity  of  society,  in  science, 
in  art,  in  the  State,  everywhere  where  the  human  genius  is  at  work,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  Church  to  give  a  religious  impress  and  a  religious  sanc- 
tion to  the  feelings,  the  desires,  and  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  society. 
All  this  lies  within  the  sphere  of  the  duties  of  every  Ghiistian  Church. 

.  .  But,  beyond  this,  the  Church  is  as  little  competent  as  it  is  authorised 
to  interfere  in  secular  matters  in  the  manner  employed  by  the  secular 
powers.  Her  mission  is  not  to  serve  the  State,  or  to  take  the  sword  into 
her  hands."  ^ 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  claims  which  the  Catholic  Church 
puts  forth  are  far  more  ambitious ;  and  the  Syllabus  published 
by  command  of  Pius  IX.  may  be  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  assertion.  The  Syllabus,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  list  of  a 
number  of  doctrines  which  are  condemned  as  heresy  by  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  which  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  hold.  The 
condemnation  of  the  proposition  (No.  XIX.  on  the  list  of  the 
Syllabus)  which  declares  that  '^  it  is  the  office  of  the  civil  power 
to  define  what  are  the  Church's  rights  and  the  limits  within 

^  A.  Schaeffle,  Bau  und  Leben  des  sozialen  Kdrpera,  ii.  395.  Tiibingen, 
1896. 
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whicli  she  may  exercise  them,"  lias  been  construed  into  meaning 
that  the  Church  claims  to  be  completely  independent  of  the 
civil  power.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
Church  claims  the  right  to  an  independent  existence  within  her 
own  sphere ;  and  the  control  of  the  Church  by  the  State  impUes 
clearly  a  negation  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
Church  is  based — ^namely,  that  the  Church  is  an  organisatioii 
Bui  generis,  living  her  own  life,  possessing  her  own  inalienable 
rights.  But  though  the  Church  most  justly  claims  freedom 
from  State  control  or  State  interference,  this  does  not  imply  that 
she  claims  at  the  same  time  any  domination  over  the  State. 
The  sphere  of  the  civil  power  is  a  sphere  mi  generiSy  just  as  the 
sphere  of  the  spiritual  power  is  a  sphere  9ui  generis.  With  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  with  the  rights  of  the  Church  to  give 
to  her  children  the  education  she  deems  proper  for  them,  the 
State  has  nothing  to  do  ;  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  the  limits 
within  which  she  may  exercise  them  are,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
spiritual  organisation,  things  which  can  be  subject  only  to  the 
rules  of  the  Church.  Here,  again,  we  may  cite  Auguste  Comte 
as  a  witness  in  favour  of  the  autonomy  of  the  Church  in  every- 
thing which  concerns  the  spiritual  life  and  spiritual  org€knisation : 

''  The  spiritual  power  being  essentially  concerned  with  education  and 
the  temporal  power  with  action,  taking  these  terms  in  their  entire  social 
acceptation,  the  influence  of  each  of  these  powers  must,  in  every  system 
in  which  they  are  really  separated,  be  supreme  in  its  respective  sphere; 
and  the  rdle  of  each  as  regards  the  special  mission  of  the  other  must  be  a 
purely  consultative  one,  in  conformity  with  the  natural  co-ordination  of 
the  corresponding  functions.  .  .  .  All  the  spiritual  attributions  being 
thus  judiciously  s3rBtematised,  thanks  to  the  unique  principle  of  educa- 
tion .  .  .  the  reader  is  easily  able  to  recognise  that,  far  from  our  being 
able  to  accuse  the  Catholic  Church  of  any  serious  usurpations  on  the 
authority  of  the  temporal  power,  the  former  has,  on  the  contrary,  been, 
as  a  rule  unable  to  obtain  anything  like  the  fuU  measure  of  freedom 
which  is  indispensable  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  daily  duties  of  her 
noble  office,  even  during  the  epoch  of  her  greatest  political  splendour, 
from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  up  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century."  * 

I 

*  Caurs  de  Philosophie  positive,  v.  265  ff. 
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The  example  of  France  is  a  case  in  point.  The  Law  of  Separa- 
tion, passed  by  Parliament  in  December,  1905,  provides  that  the 
churches  and  buildings  belonging  to  them  shall,  within  the  space 
of  one  year  from  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  cuwciaiions  cuUudles,  or  associations  for  public  worship, 
of  which  the  Bishop  in  every  diocese  is  to  be  the  head ;  but  the 
Law  of  Separation  further  provides  that  the  financial  afEairs 
of  these  cusociaiions  cuUudles  shall  be  imder  the  control  of  the 
State.  Thus  the  State,  although  it  has  declared  that  hence- 
forth it  ignores  the  Church,  claims  the  right  to  retain  the  control 
of  the  finances  of  the  Church.  This  is  a  fiagrant  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Church.  The  State  no  more  possesses  the 
right  to  control  the  finances  of  the  Church  than  the  Church 
possesses  the  right  to  control  those  of  the  State.  This  provision 
of  the  French  Law  of  Separation  constitutes  a  case  of  State 
interference  which  nothing  can  justify,  in  the  afEairs  of  the 
spiritual  organisation ;  and  this  latter  claims  the  common  right 
to  be  the  master  in  its  own  house.^ 

France,  however,  furnishes  more  than  this  one  example  of 
unjustifiable  State  interference  in  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual 
organisation.  The  Law  of  Association,  passed  in  1901,  at  the 
instigation  of  Waldeck-Rousseau,  already  constituted  a  serious 
violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
violation  of  personal  liberty  further  implied  by  it.  The  right 
of  the  Church  to  constitute  religious  orders — ^in  other  words,  to 
organise  herself  as  seems  best  to  her — ^is,  we  say,  incontestable. 
And,  indeed,  only  political  animosity  and  anti-clerical  fanaticism 
can  possibly  justify  this  placing  outside  the  law  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  for  the  sole  ofEence  of  living  together,  bound 

^  It  is  regrettable  that  the  most  authoritative  newspaper  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Times,  should  have  been  systematically  furnished  by  its 
correspondent  in  Paris  with  unfair  and  misleading  reports  concerning 
the  real  object  and  purport  of  the  French  Separation  Law.  The  latter, 
far  from  being  the  law  of  liberty  which  one  could  have  wished,  being  in 
reality  a  law  inspired  by  sectarianism  and  hatred  of  Christianity. 

34 
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by  certain  ruleB,  and  wearing  a  peculiar  garb.^  The  suppression 
of  the  teaching  orders  in  1904,  under  the  provision  of  the  loiiur 
la  suppression  de  FenseignemefU  oangrSganistey  was  a  further 
violation  of  the  elementary  right  of  the  Church  to  organise  for 
her  children  that  mode  of  teaching  which  she  deems  indispensable 
for  them. 

The  ideal  for  the  Church  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  formula 
of  Cavour,  FE^ise  libre  dans  FEtat  libre.  One  article  suffices 
for  the  establishment  of  this  S}rstem :  the  Church  ignores  the 
State,  the  State  ignores  the  Church.  Leave  to  the  Church  the 
spiritual  organisation  of  society,  and  the  liberty  of  pursuing 
that  aim  as  she  thinks  best ;  and,  similarly,  the  State  must  be 
left  entirely  free  to  organise  the  material  welfare  of  the  nation. 
This  ideal  is  not  a  chimera ;  this  mutual  separation  of  the  two 
spheres  prevails  in  the  United  States,  as  it  prevails  also  in 
Belgium.  The  Church  demands  no  privilege ;  it  demands  only 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  common  law ;  and  the  proof  that 
liberty  does  not  slay  the  Church  is  seen  by  her  progress  in  the 
United  States,  in  England,  in  Belgium,  in  (Germany,  in  every 
country  where  she  is  placed  on  equal  terms  with  other  organisa- 
tions, and  where  the  State  abstains  from  interference. 

"  Even  if  our  mental  constitution,"  wrote  Auguste  Comte — and  one 
can  rarely  tire  of  citing  Comte  in  these  days  when  Positiviam  is  often 


1  We  have  no  space  here  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  social  value  of 
the  religious  orders.  We  must,  however,  be  careful  to  distinguish  between 
their  social  value  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  their  social  value  to-day. 
Celibacy,  by  eliminating  persons  whose  egoistic  instincts  are  developed 
at  the  expense  of  their  social  instincts,  must  be  considered  as  a  factor  of 
importance  in  social  selection,  and  obviously  a  considerable  number  of 
socially  unfit  elements  are  attracted  by  the  religious  orders  and  eliminated. 
We  must  consider  the  men  who  shrink  from  fulfilling  their  primary  social 
duties  as  socially  unfit,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  society  that  such  persons 
should  be  eliminated.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  a  man  can  pay  his 
debt  to  society  in  other  ways  than  by  founding  a  family — for  instance, 
by  enriching  its  intellectual  patrimony.  Thus,  the  Society  of  Jesus  has 
amply  discharged  its  social  duties  by  its  indefatigable  intellectual  activity. 
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held  up  as  antogonistio  to  religious  belief — "  permitted  the  preponderanoe 
of  our  best  instinots,  the  habitual  ascendency  of  these  would  not  establish 
any  real  active  unity  without  an  objective  basis  idiich  the  intellect  alone 
is  capable  of  furnishing.  When  the  belief  in  an  external  power  ia  ifioam» 
jdete  or  uncertain^  the  purest  sentiments  will  never  prevent  strange  perver- 
sions and  profound  dissonances  from  setting  in.  What  would  be  the  case, 
then,  if  one  were  to  suppose  human  existence  to  be  entirely  independent 
of  any  exterior  power  ?  .  .  .  Before  all  things,  therefore,  religi(m  must 
aim  at  subordinating  us  to  an  external  power,  the  irresistible  supremacy 
of  which  shall  leave  no  room  for  any  uncertainty.  ...  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  this  intimate  dependence  of  humanity  on  an  external  power 
was  still  ignored  by  the  most  eminent  thinkers.  The  gradual  appreciation 
of  this  truth  constitutes  the  chief  scientific  acquisition  of  our  time."  ^ 

We  find,  in  this  passage  from  Auguste  Comte,  ample  con- 
firmation of  our  argument  that  idealism,  if  it  is  to  be  efEective, 
must  be  embodied  in  a  social  principle.  The  idealism  which  is 
termed  individualist  idealism  is  deprived,  by  the  very  fact  of  its 
individualism,  of  all  its  potency.  There  is,  in  such  idealism, 
an  entire  lack  of  faith  in  a  principle  external  to  the  individual, 
and  superior  to  him ;  and  when  we  remove  idealism  from  its 
sociological  basis,  when  we  seek  to  individualise  it,  we  are  sowing 
the  germs  of  that  profound  discord  which  individualism  can  never 
fail  to  produce,  and  which,  in  itself,  suffices  to  render  the  principle 
inefEective.  The  individual  life,  left  to  itself,  thrown  on  its  own 
resources,  is  a  life  the  value  of  which  is  reduced  to  the  proportions 
of  the  individual  himself — a  mere  passing  speck  of  dust  in  the 
infinity  of  time.  In  order  to  confer  an  adequate  sanction  on 
individual  life  and  its  sufferings,  that  sanction  must  come  from 
a  principle  which  is  external  to  the  individual ;  it  must  come  from 
a  principle  which  is  more  lasting  than  the  individual ;  it  must 
come  from  a  principle  which  is  in  itself  possessed  of  adequate 
sanction.  But  what  principle  can  claim  to  be  possessed  of  a 
sanction  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  if  that  sanction  is  one  which 

^  A.  Comte,  Systdme  de  Politique  Positive^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  12, 13.  Our  quota- 
tion is  from  the  text  given  in  the  highly  interesting  and  valuable  work  of 
F.  Brunetidre,  8ur  les  Chemins  de  la  Croyance  :  F  Utilisation  du  Positivisms^ 
p.  286.    Paris,  second  edition,  1905. 
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is  recognised  by  an  infinitesimal  minority  of  persons,  and  if  it 
be  not  vigorous  enough  to  permeate  all  society  with  its  infiaenoe, 
to  mould  society  as  if  it  were  wax  t  Consequently  the  sanctiim 
adequate  to  individual  life  must  be  a  sociological  sanction. 
But  what  does  this  mean,  if  not  that  the  individual,  if  sufficient 
value  is  to  be  conferred  on  his  existence,  must  belong  to  a  strongly 
integrated  society,  a  society  integrated  by  the  recognition  of  a 
conmion  sanction,  with  regard  to  which  there  is  no  dissension, 
which  derives  its  value  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sanction  qwd 
semper,  quod  vbique,  quod  omnibus  f 

Therefore  the  value  of  individual  life  is  dependent  on  the 
integration  of  that  society  to  which  the  individual  belongs ;  and 
the  integration  of  society  depends  upon  the  conmion  recogniticMi 
of  an  adequate  sanction  for  existence.  Thus,  if  the  sanction 
adequate  to  individual  life  is  necessarily  a  sociological  sanction ; 
this  sociological  sanction,  in  its  turn,  can  be  efiEective  only  on 
condition  that  it  transcend  society,  that  it  be  external  to  society, 
that  it  constitute  a  prolongation  in  time  and  space  of  the  life 
of  society,  that  it  be,  in  a  word,  suprasocial.  For,  even  as 
the  individual  must  derive  his  value  from  a  principle  which 
is  external  and  superior  to  him  ;  so  also  must  society  derive  those 
principles  of  integration  and  cohesion  which  alone  can  give  it 
stability,  from  sanctions  which  are  not  inherent,  but  external  and 
superior  to  itself.  For,  although  a  social  aggregate  does  un- 
doubtedly possess  laws  sui  generis  which  govern  its  evolution, 
nevertheless,  it  is  always,  if  it  be  analysed  to  its  ultimate  elements, 
a  collection  of  individuals ;  and,  if  the  sanction  which  was 
destined  to  ensure  the  integration  and  stability  of  society  were 
restricted  to  the  potentialities  of  human  society,  which  are, 
in  turn,  very  limited  in  time  and  space  ;  this  sanction  would  not 
possess  the  requisite  value.  As  we  have  alreiuiy  said,  the  funda- 
mental question  of  sociology,  namely,  the  inequality  between 
men,  could  find  no  sanction  in  the  affirmation  that  those  who 
sufEer  from  this  inequality  are  thereby  benefiting  society ;  the 
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inequality  of  men,  and  the  division  of  labour,  which  is  its  natural 
consequence,  require  a  sanction  which  is  not  inherent  in  society, 
but  which  transcends  and  surpasses  it. 

Approaching  the  matter  from  the  converse  point  of  view,  we 
arrive  at  a  similar  result ;  if  the  primary  law  of  life  be  that 
of  expansion,  the  sanction  which  confers  the  greatest  value  on 
individual  life  must  be  one  which  is  in  harmony  with  this  law. 
And  it  is  precisely  by  means  of  religious  belief  that  the  full 
measure  of  human  expansion  can  be  realised ;  for,  if  we  take 
away  from  humanity  the  beliefs  which  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  emotional  nature,  we  restrict  thereby  the  expansion  of 
that  nature,  and  we  reduce  correspondingly  the  value  of  life. 
But  the  belief,  or  supra-rational  principle,  as  we  have  termed  it, 
which  alone  can  afEord  adequate  satisfaction  to  the  needs  of 
the  emotional  nature,  must  be  a  social  belief ;  for  if  we  take  away 
from  the  supra-rational  principle  its  basis  of  universality,  and 
limit  it  to  the  individual,  we  take  away  at  the  same  time  its 
whole  supra-rational  foundation.  Detached  from  its  natural 
basis,  idealism  is  merely  rationalism ;  a  supra- rational  ideal, 
which  is  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  emotional  nature,  must 
necessarily  be  beyond  the  individual,  and  it  must  necessarily 
transcend  the  limits  of  the  individual.  Thus,  whether  we 
consider  the  needs  of  the  individual  or  the  needs  of  society, 
the  necessity  of  religion  as  a  sociological  factor  appears  clear 
to  us. 

But  if  every  religion,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  based 
on  supra-rational  principles  ;  by  the  very  fact  of  its  appealing  to 
an  ideal  which  is  superior  to  individual  reason ;  by  the  very  fact 
that  it  assumes  as  conditio  sine  qua  non  a  sanction  which  implies 
a  prolongation  of  individual  life,  which  appeals  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  wholey  which  is  superior  to  the  individual ;  if,  we 
repeat,  every  religion  is  thus  based  on  universality — as  distinct 
from  individuality — as  an  essential  condition ;  what  does  this 
mean  ?    Does  it  not  clearly  mean  that  every  rdigion  is  by  its 
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definition  a  social  phenomenon  f  Does  it  not  mean  that  leligion 
can  never  be  baaed  on  individual  judgment  and  individual 
reason  alone,  but  that  it  implies  a  sanction  for  the  individual 
derived  from  a  principle  which  is  higher  than  the  individual ! 
And,  conversely,  if  society  can  be  assured  of  stability  only  on 
condition  that  it  be  strongly  integrated  by  common  recogniticMi 
of  a  sanction  which  must  be,  as  nearly  as  possible  a  sanction 
qwd  semfefj  quod  ubique^  quod  omnibus  ;  if  this  sancticm  must 
necessarily  be  a  suprasocial  sanction,  not  inherent  in,  but  ex- 
ternal to,  society ;  if,  in  other  words,  the  stability  and  cohesion 
of  a  society  depend  on  the  strength  of  its  religious  beliefs ;  may 
we  not,  therefore,  say  that  every  social  collectivity  is  also  a 
religious  collectivity  ?  And  let  us  not  be  led  into  error  by 
sociologists  who  tell  us  that  religion  is  a  bygone  superstition, 
and  that  we  must  set  about  finding  a  new  code  of  social  morality. 
What  is  this  new  code  of  social  morality,  if  not  an  essentially 
supra-rational  and  suprasocial  principle,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  integrate  society  by  giving  to  social  life  a  sanction  possess- 
ing the  essential  requisite  of  universality  ?  If  morality  is 
postulated  as  a  principle  of  social  integration,  then  it  is  postulated 
as  a  principle  which  is  higher  than  society,  external  to  society, 
suprasocial  as  it  is  also  supra-rational.  That  is  to  say,  that  it 
is  a  religion — a  new  religion,  perhaps,  but  a  religion  none  the 
less.  For  morality  can  never  be  detached  from  supra-rationaUsm. 
Rationalist  morality,  if  it  be  logical,  tells  us  that  we  must 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die ;  it  must  be  limited  to  the 
individual ;  it  must  give  to  the  individual  as  supreme  object 
during  the  short  space  of  existence  the  attainment  of  the 
maximum  of  personal  pleasure.  It  is  in  hedonism,  or  in  the 
doctrine  of  Max  Stimer,  that  we  find  the  logical  consequences 
of  Rationalism  applied  to  morality ;  and  perhaps,  as  Eduaid 
von  Hartmann  suggests,  it  is  because  Max  Stimer  is  so  ferociously 
logical  that  he  is  so  conveniently  ignored  by  many.  But  when 
morality  intervenes,  when  we  appeal  to  a  principle  which  is 
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superior  to  the  individual,  we  appeal  to  a  supra-iatioiial  prindple, 
to  onewhichclaimB  preciselyto  be  superior  to  the  individual  reason. 
This  conception  of  the  social  organisation  as  a  religious  organisa- 
tion we  find  nowheie  better  expressed  than  by  M.  de  Roberty 
in  a  recent  work.  That  eminent  sociologist  is  precisely  one  of 
those  who  see  in  religion  a  superstition  of  bygone  ages ;  and  it  is 
therefoie  gratifying  to  find  him  so  expressly  associating  sociology 
and  morality.  M.  de  Roberty's  definition  of  sociology  is  as 
follows : 

**  A  transmutation  mii  generis  of  the  organic  mvUipLicUy  (spedeB,  raoe) 
in  a  higher  or  superorganic  unity  (oommunity,  city),  accompanied  by  the 
metamorphoeis  of  the  organic  unity  (egoism,  isolation,  parasitical  sym- 
biosis) in  a  9uperorganic  muUiplicity  (altruism,  co-operation,  solidarity). 
This  definition,  I  need  hardly  say,  aims  at  nothing  less  than  at  making 
what  is  called  the  *  moral  sense,*  or  morality  the  basis  and  the  starting- 
point  of  all  sociology.  The  latter  would  be  thus  closely  assimilated  to 
ethics."  1 

One  of  the  chapters  in  this  same  book  of  M.  de  Roberty  is 
entitled  La  DSchiance  des  Rdigians.  And  yet  let  us  read  what 
M.  de  Roberty  has  to  say  concerning  one  of  the  highest  and 
purest  forms  of  supra-rational  symbolism — concerning  love,  than 
which  nothing  is  less  rationalist,  because  nothing  more  markedly 
transcends  the  limits  of  the  individual,  because  nothing  is  more 
essentially  a  completion  of  the  concept  of  individuality,  because 
nothing  is  so  little  based  on  reason.  Love  is,  like  faith,  the 
outpouring  of  the  deepest  fountains  of  the  emotional  nature  of 
man.  It  has  been  said — by  Max  Stimer  amongst  others — ^that 
love  is  but  a  form  of  egoism ;  that  our  love  for  another  is  but 
the  ardent  wish  to  gratify  our  own  desires ;  that  our  love  for  a 
woman  is  but  a  desire  to  possess  the  object  of  our  love ;  that 
in  other  words,  love  does  but  serve  to  mask  the  passions  of 
self -gratification  and  of  self -flattery ;  that  we  are  flattered  when 
our  love  breaks  down  the  barriers  opposed  to  it ;  and  that  love 

^  E.  de  Roberty,  Nouveau  Programme  de  Sociologie:  Esquiase  d^une 
ItUrodudion  generale  a  VEtude  des  Sciences  du  Monde  Sturorganique,  p.  14. 
Paris,  Alcan,  1904. 
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does  but  hide  a  desire  of  power,  of  exercising  our  power  over 
another.  That  this  is  often  the  case,  may  be  true ;  but,  if  it  is, 
we  are  not  dealing  so  much  with  love  as  with  other  sentiments, 
equally  emotional  in  their  nature  but  lees  artistio.  But  can 
we  say  of  the  purest  forms  of  love  which  genius  has  symbdised 
that  there  is  nothing  but  egoism  in  them  t  Was  there  (mly 
egoism  concealed  in  the  pure  love  of  Gretchen  for  Faust  ?  or  in 
the  love  of  Elizabeth  for  Tannhauser  ?  or  in  the  love  of  Tristan 
and  Isolde  ?  In  his  beautiful  work  on  the  art  of  Richard  Wagner, 
Alfred  Elmst  remarks  concerning  the  scene  in  '*  Tannhauser  "  in 
which  Elizabeth  prays  for  the  sinner,  and  obtains  for  him  and  for 
the  whole  world  pardon  and  redemption :  ^^  This  truly  sacred 
scene  .  .  .  will  remain  ideally  chaste,  infinitely  human  and  sad, 
admirably  significant  alike  by  reason  of  the  drama  which  it 
dominates  and  by  reason  of  its  own  grandeur.  Those  who  have 
suffered,  who  have  learned  to  know  what  abandonment  and 
mourning  mean,  but  who  have  believed  without  despairing  and 
who  have  loved  without  failing,  will  listen  passionately  to  the  in- 
vocation of  immortal  love,  to  the  prayer  of  Elizabeth."  ^  No,  there 
is  something  more  than  mere  egoism  in  this  purest  of  all  forms 
of  art.  And  M.  de  Roberty  has  understood  this,  and  written 
some  admirable  pages  on  the  subject.    He  remarks  very  truly  : 

**  A  last  SBsthetic  quality,  and  not  the  least,  distinguishes  true  love. 
As  every  one  is  aware,  the  latter  is  the  auxiliary  and  the  most  energetic 
stimulant  of  action.  In  this  respect  love  yields  nothing  to  faith,  which, 
we  are  told,  removes  mountains ;  and  the  wonders  which  love  has  accom- 
plished, and  which  have  long  since  become  celebrated,  are  not  to  be 
counted.  Well,  if  all  this  is  not  art,  and  the  best,  the  most  glorious,  the 
most  fundamental,  the  purest  art,  I  would  like  to  know  what  merits  the 
name  of  art."  * 

*  Alfred  Ernst,  VArt  de  Richard  Wagner :  VCEuvre  Poetique,  p.  376 
(Paris,  Librairie  Plon,  1893).  It  must  always  remain  a  subject  for  poignant 
regret  that  Alfred  Ernst,  one  of  the  most  profound  disciples  of  the  great 
master,  was  so  prematurely  removed  by  death,  without  being  able  to 
complete  his  work. 

*  E.  de  Roberty,  Nouveau  Programme,  p.  123. 
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M.  de  Roberty  is  perfectly  right  in  asserting  that  these  things 
are  not  foreign  to  sociology.  And  if  love  play  so  great  a  rale  in 
sociology ;  if  it  be  capable  of  moving  mountains,  and  of  trans- 
forming the  destinies  of  humanity  for  thousands  of  years  ;  what 
does  this  mean,  if  not  that  idealism  is  the  great  secret  of  the 
history  of  nations  ?  For  what  can  constitute  a  higher  form  of 
idealism  than  love  ?  And  even  if,  as  M.  de  Roberty  asserts, 
the  religions  are  worn-out  superstitions,  nevertheless,  on  his 
own  admission,  it  is  the  torch  of  idealism,  the  torch  of  supra- 
rationalism,  which  must  Ught  the  path  of  human  evolution  in 
the  future  as  it  has  lighted  it  in  the  past.  It  is  on  faith  that 
M.  de  Roberty  falls  back,  on  the  faith  which  he  declares  to  be 
the  most  energetic  stimulus  of  action ;  for  love  is  faith,  it  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  forms  of  faith,  and 
it  is  because  it  is  a  faith  that  it  has  worked  those  wonders  to 
which  M.  de  Roberty  pays  eloquent  tribute. 

Thus,  here  again,  we  find  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  sociolo- 
gists, one  who  has  been  most  associated  with  the  progress  of 
sociological  science,  falling  back  on  a  supra-rational  sanction 
as  the  essential  requisite  of  social  integration.  And  if  a  supra- 
rational  sanction  be  indeed  a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  social 
integration,  and  therefore  of  social  stability,  we  may  conclude 
that  every  stable  and  integrated  society  is,  by  reason  of  its  stability 
and  integration,  at  the  same  time  a  rdigious  organisation.  For 
a  supra-rational  sanction  is  a  religious  sanction ;  it  is  a  sanction 
which  is  not  limited  to  the  individual  reason  alone ;  it  is  a 
sanction  which,  transcending  the  individual,  aspires  to  univer- 
sality ;  and  which,  to  be  effective  enough  to  secure  adequate 
social  integration,  must  be  an  universal  or  quasi-universal 
sanction. 

But  what  sanction  possesses  this  necessary  degree  of  universality 
if  not  the  religious  sanction?  Deprive  morality,  as  Eduard 
von  Hartmann  has  said,  of  its  metaphysical  basis,  and  we 
deprive  it  of  that  imperative  character  which  all  morality,  if 
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it  is  to  be  efiEective,  must  possess.  Morality  implies  lelig^oiu 
belief ;  we  have  been  led  to  reject  the  view  whioh  sees  in  the 
fact  of  social  life  a  sufficient  foundation  for  social  morality. 
Transcending  society  itself,  morality  must  be  founded  on  a  piin- 
ciple  which  is  suprasocial ;  and  if  we  admit  that  morality  derives 
its  sanction  from  a  principle  which  is  external  to  society,  and 
which  dominates  it,  we  enter  into  the  sphere  of  metaphysicsl 
and  religious  belief. 

Thus  we  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that,  alike  from  the  purely 
individual  point  of  view  of  the  expansion  of  the  emotional 
nature,  and  from  the  larger  sociological  point  of  view  of  social 
integration  and  stability,  religion  is  a  necessary  factor  in  human 
life.  In  truth,  these  two  points  of  view  are  in  reality  <Hie. 
Religious  belief  is  a  sociological  necessity ;  and,  to  fulfil  its  in- 
dispensable social  functions,  this  beUef  must  be  incarnated  in 
an  organisation  which  is  truly  social  in  its  nature.  The  stalnlity 
of  the  social  structure  is  dependent  on  the  security  of  its  spiritual 
foundation. 

Note. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  replying  to  two  criticisms 
which  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  has  made  with  regard,  firstly,  to  our  discussion 
of  the  principles  of  Liberal  polity,  and,  secondly,  to  our  remarks  on  the 
evolution  of  modem  Japan. 

Mr.  Kidd  has  objected  that  we  are  certainly  wrong  in  attributing  the 
Liberal  principles  of  non-intervention  and  lautaez-faire  to  Kant  and  the 
German  idea  of  the  BechsskuU  ;  for  these  principles  descend  historically 
from  the  period  of  the  English  Commonwealth.  If  we  have,  indeed,  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  is  derived  from 
Kant,  then  we  must  apologise  for  our  clumsy  phraseology.  Such  was 
certainly  not  our  intention.  We  did  not  mean  to  attribute  to  Kant  the 
paternity  of  an  idea  essentially  English  alike  in  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment, nor  did  we  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  any  direct  relationship 
between  the  school  of  Adam  Smith  and  the  school  of  Kant.  We  sought 
to  discover  the  main  principles  of  Liberal  polity,  and  we  found  these  prin- 
ciples to  be  similar  in  Germany  and  in  England.  We  selected  Kant  as 
the  authorised  exponent  of  Liberalism,  because  Kant  with  his  theory  of 
the  Rechtsstaat  certainly  laid  the  foundation  of  philosophic,  as  distinct 
from  economic.  Liberalism.    But,  from  another  point  of  view,  the  ecoaomio 
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flohool  of  Liberalism  reached  the  same  conclusions.  Kant  laid  more  stress 
on  the  ethical  element  of  solidarity,  the  economists  on  the  economic  and 
non-ethical  element  of  competition.  But  the  ethical  ideal  of  Adam  Smith, 
Ricardo,  and  J.  S.  Mill  was  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  Kant.  The 
only  difference  would  appear  to  have  lain  in  the  fact  that  Kant  and  Fichte, 
less  optimistic  than  the  economists,  recognised  the  necessity  of  Rechta* 
geadzen  to  protect  the  weaker  party  in  the  conflict ;  while  the  economists 
were  convinced  of  the  idoitity  of  individual  and  social  welfare.  In  other 
words,  our  aim  was  to  expound  the  principles  on  which  Liberalism  is  based, 
not  to  trace  their  goiealogy.  In  order  to  show  what  these  principles  are, 
we  quoted,  on  the  one  hand,  Kant  and  Fichte,  on  the  other  hand  Adam 
Smith,  Ricardo,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  other  economists  of  the  Manchester  schools. 
Because  the  ethical  principles  of  both  schools  are  the  same,  it  does  not 
follow  that  one  is  descended  from  the  other.  And,  indeed,  the  object  of 
Kant's  Rechi&geseUen  and  of  the  Manchesterian  doctrine  of  laissez-faire 
was  identical — i.e.,  the  liberation  of  the  individual  from  the  t3rranny  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  Kidd  has  further  complained  that  "  we  are  following  the  catch-penny 
mood  of  the  hour  about  Japanese  development,**  and  he  has  pointed  out 
tiiat  it  is  a  phase  of  Western  developmoit,  and  that  there  would  have 
been  no  modem  Japan  without  the  West.  We  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Kidd  on  this  latter  point,  and  we  are  unable  to  see  that  we  have  ever 
maintained  a  contrary  opinion.  It  is  evidoit  that  Japanese  civilisation 
to-day,  in  its  external  aspects,  is  based  on  the  civilisation  of  the  West. 
The  copy  of  the  Western  model  has  always  been  the  avowed  object  of 
the  Japanese.  To  suppose  that  a  countiy  riveted  to  the  traditions  of 
2,500  years  would  be  able  spontaneously  to  change  the  whole  fa9ade  of 
its  national  life  in  the  space  of  thirty  years,  without  assistance  from  with- 
out, would  be  to  suppose  a  miracle ;  and  miracles  make  too  great  a  demand 
on  the  credulity  of  the  scientist.  But  we  should  distinguish  between  the 
external  and  internal  aspects  of  Japanese  civilisation.  Mr.  Kidd  lays 
undue  stress  on  those  aspects  which  are  external.  Underlying  the  ex- 
pansicm  of  industry,  commerce,  naval  and  military  force,  which  gives  so 
typically  European  an  aspect  to  modem  Japan,  there  is  the  vast  reserve 
of  three  thousand  years*  traditions.  *'  Bushido  **  and  the  spirit  it  has  infused 
into  the  entire  Japanese  nation  have  not  been  modelled  on  the  pattern  of 
Western  ideals.  Japan  adapted  itself  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
created  by  the  quickening  of  the  means  of  transport ;  it  set  itself  to  imitate 
the  Western  model,  because  otherwise  the  West  would  have  annihilated 
Japan,  which  does  not  possess,  in  its  size  and  geographical  situation,  the 
force  d'inertie  which  China  is  capable  of  opposing  to  Western  aggression. 
But  such  imitation  is  external,  and  the  adaptation  of  Japan,  the  Europeanii' 
sation  of  Japan,  was  rendered  possible  by  the  integration  and  cohesion 
which  the  Japanese  nation  derive  from  a  spiritual  organisation  which  is 
not  European,  but  Oriental. 


CHAPTER  V 

GENERAL  OONOLUSION 

The  keynote  of  this  book  is  that  selection  is  uninterruptedly 
active  in  eliminating  all  the  waste  products  of  organic  activity, 
and  that  without  this  unceasing  intervention  of  selection  life 
must  inevitably  regress.  Once  this  central  fact  is  grasped,  the 
importance  of  the  action  of  selection  in  social  life  wiU  be  appre- 
ciated. But  selection  itself  does  but  operate  in  order  to  secure, 
for  all  organic  life,  an  ever  more  harmonious  adaptation  to 
environing  conditions.  Adaptation  to  the  environment  would 
appear  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  Nature ;  and  selection 
would  appear  to  be  the  means  of  obtaining  this  adapta- 
tion. 

Thus  the  "  aim  "  of  Nature — ^in  so  far  as  we  are  justified  in 
ascribing  an  aim  to  her — ^is  not  a  moral  but  a  mechanical  one. 
Adaptation  to  the  environment  is  obtained  by  merciless  methods, 
by  the  ruthless  extermination  of  unfavourable  variations,  by 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  weak  and  the  ill-adapted.  The 
"  aim  "  of  evolution  is  not  even  the  production  of  physically 
stronger  or  more  beautiful  organisms.  There  is  a  great  deal 
in  Nature  that  is  beautiful ;  but  there  is  much  also  that  is  the 
reverse.  Along  with  the  evolution  of  more  greatly  differentiated 
forms  of  life,  the  less  differentiated  have  remained.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  Gibbon  and  Man  has  not  caused  the  extinction  of 
the  Amoeba  ;  and  how  much  is  there  in  the  organic  world  which 
seems  to  us  useless — ^nay,  positively  repugnant  ?  But  these 
apparently  useless  forms  of  life  persist ;  and  the  only  reason  we 
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can  assign  to  their  persistence  is  that  they  are  adapted  to  their 
environment. 

When  we  consider  the  world  of  organisms  in  its  entirety,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  claim  of  man  to  be 
the  goal  of  evolution,  the  raison  d^elre  of  creation.  And,  viewed 
in  this  light,  such  a  claim  cannot  but  appear  wholly  irrational. 
As  well  might  we  say  that  any  other  of  the  numerous  species 
of  living  beings  is  the  raison  d^kre  of  creation.  The  persistence 
of  the  bacillus,  the  oyster,  or  the  spider  is  not  less  extraordinary 
than  that  of  man.  Bather  it  is  more  extraordinary ;  for  man's 
intelligence  has  rendered  him  formidable ;  whereas  the  bacillus, 
the  oyster,  and  the  spider  are  wholly  defenceless  and  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  their  foes. 

The  truth  is  that  man,  like  the  oyster,  is  simply  a  product  of 
his  environment,  adapted  to  his  environment.  Evolution  has  not 
been  directed  by  a  mysterious  vital  force  in  view  of  a  ''  final  '* 
aim  higher  than  Nature ;  but  it  can  be  understood  solely  by 
reference  to  environing  conditions.  The  ever  greater  differentia- 
tion of  living  forms  is  but  a  consequence  of  the  ever  greater 
diversity  of  surrounding  conditions.  Not  man  considered  as  a 
moral  being,  but  adaptation  to  an  increasingly  heterogeneous 
environment,  is  the  ''  aim  "  of  evolution.  Thus  we  cannot  say 
that  the  '^  aim "  of  social  evolution  is  a  moral  aim.  Social 
evolution  is  not  concerned,  primarily  at  least,  with  morality. 
Professor  Marshall  has  rightly  remarked  that  ''we  must  call 
to  mind  the  fact  that  the  struggle  for  survival  tends  to  make 
those  methods  of  organisation  prevail  which  are  best  fitted  to 
thrive  in  their  environment ;  but  not  necessarily  those  best 
fitted  to  benefit  their  environment."^  Social  evolution,  like 
organic  evolution,  has  as  its  ''  aim  "  adaptation  to  the  environ- 
ment ;  and  selection  is  here  also  the  indispensable  instrument  for 
realising  this  ''  aim." 

The  advent  of  consciousness  at  a  certain  stage  of  organic 

^  Principles  of  Economics,  p.  678. 
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evolution  does  not  imply  independence  of  fondamental  natural 
laws  for  conscious  organisms.  Rather  must  we  consider  con- 
sciousness as  an  admirable  and  extremely  complicated  instru- 
ment for  assuring  adaptation  to  highly  complex  surroundings. 
The  evolution  of  man  has  brought  with  it  profound  and  repeated 
modifications  of  external  conditions ;  and  an  environment  thus 
profoundly  and  repeatedly  modified  required  exceptional  adapta- 
bility. Consequently  the  agents  for  efEecting  the  complicated 
series  of  adaptations  necessitated  by  human  modification  of  the 
environment  must  be  proportionately  adjusted.  Consciousness 
is  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of  a  modified  environment; 
and  the  fresh  and  ever  more  complicated  modifications  of  this 
environment  have  been  accompanied  by  an  ever  greater  develop- 
ment of  consciousness.^ 

The  fitness  of  inferior  species  in  respect  of  their  vital  conditions 
is  generally  determined  by  their  relations  respectively  to  the 
physico-chemical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  to  the  available 
means  of  subsistence,  and  to  other  species.  The  fitness  of  a 
member  of  the  human  species  is  determined,  not  only  by  these 
factors,  but  also  by  his  relation  to  the  members  of  his  own 
species ;  and  this  last  factor  is  the  most  important  of  all.  The 
ceaseless  interaction  of  heterogeneous  mentalities  has  modified 
the  environment  in  every  sense.  By  increasing  the  intellectual 
and  material  resources  of  man,  it  has  rendered  him  more  inde- 
pendent of  his  physical  surroundings ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  an  inverse  method  of  proceeding,  it  has  multiplied  the 
risks  of  danger  by  creating  new  diseases  and  sources  of  degeneracy 

^  As  Schaefflc  well  says :  "  Die  organische  und  anorganisohe  Welt  mit 
aUen  ihren  Bestandteilen  sehen  wir  in  den  Personel  iind  Vermogens- 
bestand  des  sozialon  Korpers  eingehen  und  diese  zahllosen  Elemente 
durch  reichste  Anwendung  vemiinftiger  Seelenkrafte  verknupft.  .  .  . 
Die  Universal]  tat  und  hochgradige  Vergeisterung  seiner  Stoffe  und  seiner 
Bewcgungen  sind  die  unterscheidenden  und  auszeichnenden  Charakter- 
merkmale  des  sozialen  Korpers"  (Bau  und  LAen  des  sozialen  Korpers, 
vol.  i.,  p.  16.    Tiibingen,  1896). 
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as  fast  as  it  has  invented  new  methods  for  combating  old  ones. 
It  has  constantly  and  uninteimptedly  modified  the  relations  of 
the  difEerent  races  of  the  human  species  to  each  other,  thereby 
exterminating  some  and  strengthening  others.  The  modifica- 
tions of  the  environment  produced  by  changes  in  the  relation 
of  one  race  to  the  other  races  have  frequently  been  too  rapid 
for  the  more  stable  races  to  adapt  themselves  to.  Under  condi- 
tions such  as  these  it  is  evident  that  consciousness  is  a  most 
valuable  instrument  for  efEecting  rapid  re-adaptation. 

The  ceaseless  interaction  of  heterogeneous  mentalities,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  developed  intrasocial  relations,  has  de- 
veloped also  the  moral  sentiments  of  humanity.  Morality  has 
evolved  pari  jhmsu  with  consciousness,  and,  like  the  latter, 
it  is  an  instrument  for  bringing  about  ever  more  complete 
harmony  between  civilised  man  and  his  surroundings.  The 
inferior  races  of  mankind  have  a  less  evolved  consciousness 
and  a  less  evolved  morality ;  and  to  the  semi-absence  of  these 
indispensable  instruments  of  adaptation  we  may  attribute  the 
lack  of  adaptability  of  these  races.  But  lesser  adaptiveness 
means  extermination ;  and  the  extermination  of  inferior  races 
may  in  each  case  be  attributed  to  a  change  in  the  environing 
conditions,  change  which  found  these  races  unprepared,  and  to 
which  they  were  unable  to  re-adapt  themselves  with  sufficient 
rapidity.  Those  races  which,  as  Bagehot  remarked,  broke  down 
the  barriers  of  custom  and  tradition,  and  did  not  let  themselves 
become  subsequently  entangled  in  a  polity  originally  indis- 
pensable for  them,  must  have  been  possessed  of  a  highly  evolved 
consciousness  and  a  highly  evolved  morality. 

Thus,  although  the  '^  aim  "  of  social  evolution  be  not  primarily 
a  moral  one,  nevertheless,  adaptation  to  the  constantly  changing 
social  environment  requires  morality  as  a  condition  precedent. 
Social  efficiency  implies  by  definition  moral  efficiency.  The 
society  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  existence  is 
that  which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  persons  toiih  wdl- 
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developed  eocial  tiMftncfo  and  of  todl-devdoped  biological  fitneu. 
But  social  instinctB  cannot  be  well  developed,  or,  indeed,  de- 
veloped at  all,  without  the  aid  of  moral  sentiments.  How  can  the 
policy  of  responsibility  towards  future  generations,  feeling  which 
implies  the  sacrifice  of  present  pleasures  to  the  welfare  of  future 
and  unborn  generations,  and  which  is  the  social  instinct  par 
excellence — ^how  can  it  be  developed  except  morality  furnish  a 
sure  foundation  ?  The  lack  of  this  precious  social  instinct  in 
Western  society  to-day  may  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  moral 
feeling ;  it  is  the  sign  of  a  want  of  harmony  between  modem 
civilisation  and  its  environment ;  it  proves  that  modem  civilisa- 
tion is  still  lacking  in  respect  of  adaptation. 

There  is  a  correlation  between  the  lack  of  moral  sentiment  and 
the  decline  of  religious  organisation.  Even  as  the  action  of 
those  developmental  forces  which  have  shaped  Western  civilisa- 
tion has  evolved  the  moral  sentiments  which  are  such  powerful 
factors  of  adaptation,  so  has  it  evolved  the  religious  institutions 
in  which  the  moral  sentiments  find  their  most  concrete  ex- 
pression. The  religions  furnish  an  admirable  example  of  the 
working  of  the  law  of  adaptation.  A  religion  is  not  only 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  races  or  nations  which 
adhere  to  its  peculiar  tenets  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  ;^  but  it 

^  We  may  take  it  that  Protestantism  is  less  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
nations  who  have  nominally  adhered  to  it  than  Catholicism  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  have  always  held  fast  to  the  ancient  faith.  The  proof  of 
this  assertion  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  social  influence  of  Pro- 
testantism, even  in  Protestant  countries,  is  practically  nil ;  an  exception 
must,  of  course,  be  made  for  the  Anglican  Church  (see  above,  11.  Chap.  I.). 
The  curious  remarks  of  Macaulay  in  his  Essay  on  Ranke's  History  of  the 
Popes  show  that  he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  impossibility  for  Pro- 
testantism to  make  headway  in  Europe.  The  fact  is  that  the  so-called 
Reformation  was  far  more  a  political  than  a  religions  movement ;  under 
the  stress  of  circumstances  a  certain  number  of  nations  left  the  Church, 
but  their  scission  was  caused  mainly  by  political  events ;  the  circum- 
stances of  the  sixteenth  century  have  passed  away,  and  Protestantism  has 
proved  unable  to  adapt  itself  to  the  real  and  permanent  needs  of  the 
nations  of  Northern  Europe,  incapable  of  influencing  social  evolution. 
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is  also  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  for  perfecting  the  adapta- 
tion of  that  people  to  its  surroundings.  Labouring  under  the 
stress  and  strain  of  the  forces  which  work  out  its  evolution,  a 
nation  incarnates  its  ideals  and  aspirations  in  the  national 
religion,  which  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  national  greatness, 
of  the  national  strength  ;  and  such  a  religion  becomes  eventually 
a  vast  store  of  traditions  which  link  the  present  with  the  past, 
a  living  and  permanent  reminder  of  the  duties  of  racial  solidarity. 
Further,  religion  confers  a  value  on  each  individual  life,  and 
thereby  increases  the  harmony  between  the  individual  and  his 
environment.  For  the  conditions  of  life  demand  much  sacrifice 
from  the  individual ;  and  unless  the  individual  be  assured  that 
it  is  worth  his  while  to  make  the  sacrifice  (and  he  will  not  be 
convinced  of  this  imless  he  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  life), 
the  latter  will  not  be  made  ;  society  will  be  deprived  of  the  indi- 
vidual's co-operation,  and  the  harmony  between  the  individual 
and  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member  will  be  disturbed. 
Religion,  by  conferring  the  necessary  value  on  individual  life, 
thereby  assures  to  society  the  benefit  of  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  individuals  composing  it ;  and  thus  does  it  adapt  the  indi- 
vidual to  society. 

We  would  also  point  out  that  religion,  like  every  other  social 
phenomenon,  is  itself  subject  to  the  imiversal  law  of  adaptation. 
The  success  of  a  religion  indicates  that  that  religion  is  adapted 
to  its  environment.  The  remarkable  persistence  of  Buddhism 
in  Asia,  the  extraordinary  rise  of  Christianity  in  Europe,  the 
partiality  of  certain  races  for  Mohammedanism,  are  all  to  be 
explained  as  phenomena  of  adaptation,  as  illustrating  this 
fundamental  law  of  life.  Christianity  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  Western  world  ;  and  it  is  because  it  is  so  thoroughly  adapted 
that  it  has  been  able  to  interweave  itself  so  closely  with  the 
fabric  of  Western  civilisation. 

When  we  consider  all  phenomena  as  conforming  to  the  funda- 
mental law  of  adaptation,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  judge 
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of  the  irratdonalism  of  those  who  would  fain  see  in  oarieligious 
institutions  a  mere  superstructuie,  a  mere  development  of 
primitive  ideas  concerning  the  life  of  the  dead,  destined  to  dis- 
appear with  the  advance  of  social  evolution.  The  very  fact  of 
the  complete  adaptation  of  these  religious  institutions  to  the 
social  life  of  the  Western  world  shows  them  to  respond  to  a 
vxmt  of  our  civilisation ;  for  had  the  environment  not  been  fatvonr- 
able,  these  religious  institutions  could  never  have  been  evolved. 
The  history  of  the  Church  shows  the  latter  to  have  adapted 
herself  with  equal  ease  to  the  most  heterogeneous  situati(xiB: 
in  the  Middle  Ages  she  was  a  feudal  power ;  to-day  she  shows 
herself  not  less  capable  of  adaptation  to  a  whoUy  difEevent 
environment,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  her  progress  in  the 
United  States.  But  if  the  Church  be  thus  capable  of  adapting 
herself  to  all  the  changing  needs  of  the  Western  world,  what 
does  this  mean  if  not  that  the  Western  world,  in  all  the  numerons 
phases  of  its  evolution,  has  a  fundamental  need  of  a  suprasocial 
and  supra-rational  ideal  embodied  in  an  institution  which,  while 
changing  its  outward  forms  to  adapt  them  to  changed  situations, 
remains  imchanged  in  its  essential  parts  ?  The  *'  dogmatic 
intolerance  "  of  the  Church  is  a  symbol  of  the  unity  underlying 
the  diversity  of  social  forms.  This  imderlying  unity  is  expressed 
by  the  law  that  a  society,  in  order  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  must  contain  a  majority  of  persons  with  well-developed 
social  instincts  and  of  well-developed  biological  fitness.  That 
law  is  immutable  ;  and  all  the  outward  changes  in  the  form  and 
structure  of  societies  are  brought  about  by  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  conforming  to  that  law ;  that  is  to  say,  all  such  outward 
changes  are  adaptations  to  the  environment — adaptations  which 
are  indispensable  if  a  society  is  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  The  Church  it  is  which  embodies  the  suprasocial 
principles  of  integration  and  solidarity  which  alone  can  secure 
adequate  social  adaptation.  For  a  society  is  possessed  of  reason 
and  consciousness ;  and  it  can,  if  it  will,  knowingly  deviate 
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from  the  straight  road ;  it  can  check  for  a  time  the  working  of 
natural  law,  as  our  Western  civilisation  is  endeavouring  to  do 
to-day.  But  the  price  to  be  eventually  paid  is  heavy,  and  the 
bill  run  up  by  the  folly  of  the  present  generation  must  be  met 
by  the  generations  that  come  after.  If  the  religious  organisation 
of  society  be  a  living  force,  such  waste  of  social  strength  wiU  be 
avoided ;  for  society  will  then  be  strongly  integrated ;  conse- 
quently, it  will  be  conscious  of  its  solidarity  with  the  generations 
to  come,  and  of  its  responsibility  towards  them.  That  society 
will  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence  which  is  most  greatly 
conscious  of  this  solidarity.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the 
environment  of  every  society  requires  the  development  of  such 
consciousness  as  a  condition  of  adaptation ;  and  the  society 
in  which  such  consciousness  is  lacking  is  not  fully  adapted. 
Ill  so  far  as  the  Church  embodies  principles  of  social  solidarity 
and  obtains  efEective  recognition  of  these  principles  from  the 
members  of  society,  we  may  say  that  she  secures  the  adequate 
adaptation  of  society  to  its  environment. 

The  forms  of  the  reUgious  organisation  vary  and  must  neces- 
sarily vary ;  for  otherwise  the  religious  organisation  would  be 
rendered  useless  by  its  failure  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changing 
needs  of  society ;  but  the  essence  of  that  organisation  remains 
unchanged.  At  an  epoch  like  our  own,  when  the  fundamental 
laws  of  existence  are  neglected  and  apt  to  be  forgotten,  the 
duty  devolves  upon  the  religious  organisation  of  bringing  home 
to  Western  civilisation  the  necessity  for  greater  social  integration 
in  the  interests  of  the  race ;  and  this  is  the  task  of  the  rdigvms 
organisation  at  all  times  and  in  all  ages. 

But  the  nature  of  the  religious  organisation  varies  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  environment.  Christianity,  which  is  so 
well  adapted  to  Western  needs,  presents  the  appearance  of  an 
anomaly  when  transported  into  Asiatic  climes  unsuited  to  it. 
Buddhism  is  adapted  to  its  environment  in  Asia,  even  as 
Christianity  is  adapted  to  its  environment  in  Europe.    Never- 
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theless,  Buddhism  does  not  contain  those  vivifying  prindples 
of  social  regeneration  inherent  to  Christianity ;  espedally  do 
we  find  it  less  adaptable,  consequently  less  fit  for  carrying  out 
the  primary  task  of  a  religious  organisation  ;  and  the  best  proof 
of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  European  civilisation  has 
developed  steadily  during  the  last  fifteen  centuries,  Asiatic 
civilisation,  which  is  far  more  ancient  and  venerable,  has  remained 
stationary. 

The  sociological  conclusions  which  we  have  reached  were  pie- 
ceded,  in  the  first  part,  by  a  somewhat  lengthy  study  of  the 
theory  of  descent.  It  may  be  asked  what  connection  can  c(m- 
ceivably  exist  between  this  biological  problem  and  the  problon 
of  religion  as  a  social  factor.  We  may  reply  that  the  theoiy  of 
descent  is  not  merely  a  biological  question ;  but  that  the  problems 
of  heredity  and  selection  interest — or  ought  to  interest— the 
'  sociologist  quite  as  deeply  as  they  do  the  biologist ;  for  both  are 
problems  of  fundamental  social  importance.  That  this  is  the 
case,  is  indeed  so  obvious  that  we  will  not  labour  the  point. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  training  in  sociology  must  be  preceded 
by  training  in  biology  ;  and  that  none  of  the  great  problems  of 
sociology  can  be  imderstood,  much  less  solved,  unless  the  sociolo- 
gist possesses  sufficient  training  in  biology,  and  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  concerning  heredity  and  selection.^  And  it 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  we  began  this  work  by  a  study  of  these 
fundamental  questions. 

The  object  which  we  had  in  view  was,  first  of  all,  to  expound 
the  facts  which  recent  biological  research  has  brought  to  light 

1  It  would  suffice  to  refer  to  the  best-known  books  of  Herbert  Spenoer— 
The  Study  of  Sociology,  The  Man  versus  the  State^  and  Social  StaUcs-^ 
order  to  justify  our  affirmation.  But  we  may  make  particular  mention 
also  of  the  classical  work  of  Schaeffle,  Bau  und  Leben  des  sozialen  Korpers 
(Tubingen,  1896) ;  and  also  of  the  valuable  work  of  O.  Ammon,  Die  Natur- 
liche  Audese  beim  Menschen  (Jena,  1893).  A  more  recent  work  still  is  that 
of  Ren^  Worms,  La  Sociite  comme  Organismt.    Paris,  1896. 
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concerning  heredity  and  selection ;  and,  having  examined  the 
nature  of  some  of  these  facts,  to  inquire  into  the  actual  condition 
of  social  evolution,  in  order  to  see  whether,  in  the  light  of  the 
biological  knowledge  which  we  have  gathered  together  under 
the  heading  of  the  theory  of  descent,  the  direction  of  social 
progress  is  actually  tending  towards  a  biological  improvement 
of  the  race.  Our  inquiry  having  led  us  to  conclude  that  this 
wa»  not  the  case,  we  set  ourselves  the  task,  in  the  second  place, 
of  tiying  to  ascertain  what  conditions  of  social  evolution  would 
be  most  favourable  in  order  that  the  maximum  both  of  organic 
and  of  traditional  progress  might  be  realised.  As  traditional 
progress — the  progress  of  social  evolution,  properly  so  called — 
cannot  be  effected  except  by  a  race  possessing  organic  fitness ; 
and  as  the  maintenance  of  traditional  progress  is  dependent 
on  the  maintenance  of  organic  fitness,  since  a  nation  possessing 
traditional  superiority,  but  organically  inferior,  must  succumb 
before  a  nation  which  combines  fitness  in  both  respects ;  we  see 
at  once  that  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  heredity  and 
selection — the  factors  on  which  organic  fitness  depends — ^is 
indispensable  to  the  sociologist. 

The  result  of  our  inquiry  into  the  actual  condition  of  social 
evolution  was  not  favourable  ;  grave  symptoms  exist  which  point 
to  a  deterioration  aUke  in  the  biological  and  traditional  spheres 
of  Western  civilisation.  The  figures  we  have  given  concerning 
the  increase  of  insanity,  and  the  facts  we  have  noticed  in  regard 
to  alcoholism  and  syphilis,  and  to  the  general  humanitarian 
trend  of  modem  culture,  are  not  such  as  to  inspire  us  with 
optimism.  Equally  alarming  are  the  figures  we  have  given 
relative  to  the  comparative  marriage  and  birth  rates  among  the 
different  classes  of  the  population,  which  point  to  a  multiplica- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  at  the  expense  of  the  cultured  ones. 
And  along  with  these  symptoms  of  biological  deterioration 
we  find  symptoms,  quite  as  immistakable,  which  point  to  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  the  direction  of  our  traditional  evolu- 
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tion.  The  constant  increase  of  suicide — one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  social  phenomena — says  little  in  fatvour  of  the  institations 
and  spiritual  organisation  of  a  society  which  is  thus  on  the 
path  of  disintegration.  Far  from  traditional  progress  being 
developed  pari  passu  with  organic  progress,  and  vice  oerta,  we 
are,  under  the  present  conditions  of  social  evolution,  gmng 
steadily  along  the  path  which  leads  eventually  to  bankruptcy 
all  along  the  line.  As  Professor  Haycraft  has  observed :  '*  We 
may  view,  and  not  without  inquietude,  the  probability  that 
our  statistics,  as  far  as  they  go,  indicate  that  racial  deterioration 
has  already  begun  as  a  sequence  to  that  care  for  the  individual 
which  has  characterised  the  efforts  of  modem  society.  The 
biologist,  from  quite  another  group  of  facts,  has  independentiy 
arrived  at  conclusions  which  render  this  view  in  the  highest 
degree  probable."  ^  The  statistician,  examining  the  figures  giv^ 
by  the  Registrar-General  concerning  the  increase  of  general 
mortality,  and  of  mortality  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in 
particular,  among  the  *'  reproductive  classes " — an  increase 
which  has  its  counterpart  in  the  diminution  of  juvenile  mortality, 
and  which  signifies  the  multiplication  of  the  category  of  weak- 
lings at  the  expense  of  the  category  of  normality,  the  better 
protection  of  the  enfeebled  yoimg  at  the  cost  of  diminished 
protection  for  the  race,  by  allowing  the  enfeebled  young  to 
attain  maturity  and  reproduce  themselves — the  statistician,  we 
say,  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  biologist  who 
considers  the  increase  of  insanity,  of  nervous  disease,  of  alco- 
holism, of  general  paralysis :  the  conclusion,  namely,  that  we 
are  on  the  path  of  racial  degeneracy.  And  the  sociologist,  who 
completes  the  data  of  the  statistician  and  the  biologist  by  a 
consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  military  system  on  the  organic 
welfare  of  the  race,  or  of  the  effects  of  the  general  advance  in 
the  age  of  marriage,  or  of  the  results  of  the  under-multiplication 

^  J.  B  .Haycraft,  Darmnism  and  Race  Progress^  p.  68.    Swan  Sonnen- 
eohein,  1900. 
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of  those  classes  whose  multiplication  is  most  valuable  to  society, 
or  of  the  efEects  of  the  economic  system  in  disturbing  the  nor- 
mality of  the  death-rate,  the  marriage-rate,  and  the  birth-rate — 
the  sociologist,  we  may  add,  will  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, strengthened  by  further  evidence. 

We  have  stated,  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  stability  of  the 
social  structure  is  dependent  on  the  stabiUty  of  the  spiritual 
organisation  of  society ;  this  may  seem  in  contradiction  with  our 
conclusion  that  traditional  progress — which  implies  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coherent  spiritual  organisation— cannot  be  efEected 
except  by  a  race  possessing  organic  fitness.  And  yet  this 
latter  affirmation  is  but  a  completion  of  the  former.  The 
spiritual  organisation,  so  necessary  in  order  to  efEect  and  to 
maintain  the  integration  of  society,  is  itself  a  fruit  of  organic 
superiority.  The  inferior  races  are  incapable  of  attaining  to 
that  degree  of  social  cohesion  which  is  implied  by  the  formation 
of  a  spiritual  organisation.  Social  progress  is  ultimately  de- 
pendent on  biological  fitness ;  and  in  order  to  maintain  a  position 
once  attained,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  conditions  of  social 
evolution  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impair  the  biological 
fitness  of  the  race.  The  effort  implied  by  the  continuous  main- 
tenance of  bio-social  efficiency  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a 
society  possessing  integration  and  stability;  and  those  latter 
qualities  are  engendered  by  the  existence  of  an  adequate  spiritual 
organisation. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  will  be  clearly  seen  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  spiritual  organisation  of  a  society  simply 
embodies  those  beliefs  which  are  the  expression  of  the  power  of 
expansion  of  a  race,  its  need  for  expansion.  On  the  one  hand 
in  order  to  realise  a  considerable  degree  of  expansion,  in  order 
to  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  a  nation  must  possess 
an  adequate  spiritual  organisation  guaranteeing  its  integration 
and  stability ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  nation  capable  of  great 
expansion  is  necessarily  a  nation  of  biological  superiority.    Thus 
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we  see  that,  while  the  maintenaiice  of  positions  once  acqoiied 
depends  on  the  spiritual  oiganisation  of  a  nation ;  nerertheless, 
the  expansive  power  of  which  the  original  conquest  of  those 
positions,  and  also  the  formation  of  a  spiritual  organisaticm,  are 
the  results,  is  itself  due  to  biological  capacity. 

But  when  a  nation,  or  a  race,  has  achieved  certain  conquests, 
when  it  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  power,  it  is  above  aU 
things  necessary  to  prevent  retrogression  from  setting  in,  as  it 
often  does,  if  those  conditions  of  conflict  under  which  all  ex- 
pansion is  produced  are  allowed,  by  artificial  interference,  to 
relax.  This  is  the  great  objection  to  the  Communist  theory  of 
the  State — that  it  does,  indeed,  suspend  these  primordial  con- 
ditions of  progress.  Mr.  Benjamin  Eidd  has  said  very  truly,  with 
reference  to  the  Communist  State,  that  *'  the  evolutionist  who 
has  perceived  the  application  of  that  development  which  the 
Darwinian  law  of  natural  selection  has  undergone  in  the  hands 
of  Weismann,  is  precluded  at  the  outset  from  contemplating 
the  continued  success  of  such  a  society.  The  evolutionist  who 
has  once  realised  the  significance  of  the  supreme  fact  up  to  which 
biology  has  slowly  advanced — namely,  that  every  quality  of 
life  can  be  kept  in  a  state  of  efiBiciency  and  prevented  from 
retrograding  only  by  the  continued  and  never-relaxed  stress  of 
selection — simply  finds  it  impossible  to  conceive  a  society 
permanently  existing  in  this  state.  He  can  only  think  of  it 
existing  at  all  on  one  condition  :  in  the  first  stage  of  a  period  of 
progressive  degeneration."  ^  But  the  Socialist  State  is  not  the 
only  State  in  which  such  a  suspension  of  the  primordial  condi- 
tions of  progress  can  take  place.  A  State  governed  by  an 
oligarchy,  or  by  a  plutocracy,  is  equally  liable  to  degeneration. 
In  our  Western  society  of  to-day  the  stress  of  competition 
Vought  about  by  industrialism  has  not  proceeded  pari  passu 
with  growing  integration  of  society  through  a  disciplined  spiritual 
organisation.  For  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not  only  the  conditions 
*  B.  Kidd,  Social  Evolution,  p.  296.    MacmiUan. 
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of  conflict  which  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  a  society 
and  to  the  subsequent  maintenance  of  the  social  efficiency 
attained  under  these  conditions ;  what  is  equally  necessary  is 
that  individual  life,  which  is  staked  in  the  conflict,  should  possess 
an  inherent  value  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  individual  to  the 
further  efEort  which  all  conffict  implies.  The  Socialist  system 
suppresses  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  social  progress, 
that  of  conffict ;  but  the  Capitalist  system,  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
suppresses  the  other  fundamental  condition — ^namely,  the  value 
of  individual  life. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  a  combination  of  these  two  conditions 
that  social  progress  can  be  realised  and  subsequently  maintained. 
It  is  because  of  the  conditions  of  ezbtence  that  conffict  is  the 
law  of  all  development,  whether  biological  or  social ;  but  in  the 
social  sphere,  where  we  are  dealing  with  creatures  possessed  of 
reason,  it  is  necessary  that  this  conffict  should  possess  an  adequate 
sanction.  Otherwise  we  risk  one  of  two  things :  either  the 
suppression  of  the  conditions  of  conffict,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  Socialistic  regime ;  or  else  the  maintenance  of  the  social 
anarchy  existing  at  the  present  moment ;  and  neither  solution  can 
be  anything  but  the  precursor  of  degeneracy  and  decay.  Even 
if  our  Western  civilisation,  thus  lowered  in  tone  by  the  mis- 
direction of  its  evolution,  does  not  succumb  to  a  foreign  civilisa- 
tion which  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  same  unhealthy  condi- 
tions ;  nevertheless,  it  will  finally  succumb  as  the  result  of 
internal  decay,  repeating  on  a  larger  scale  the  history  of  Turkey. 

Thus,  in  whatever  light  we  look  at  the  question,  we  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  spiritual  organisation 
assuring  the  integration  and  stability  of  society.  If  the  spiritual 
organisation,  even  in  rudimentary  tribes,  be  but  an  expression 
of  that  tribe's  need  of  expansion  and  power  of  expansion,  which, 
in  turn,  is  attributable  to  organic  superiority ;  nevertheless, 
this  organic  superiority  can  manifest  itself  only  on  condition 
that  the  tribe  be  strongly  integrated  by  adherence  to  a  common 
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sanction,  as  Bagehot  long  since  pointed  out ;  and  adherence  to 
a  common  sanction  is  syncmymons  with  spiritual  oiganisatioiL 
The  power  of  expansion  is  thus  rendered  possible  only  by  strong 
social  integration  by  means  of  a  spiritual  organisation ;  and,  if 
this  be  the  case,  we  are  justified  in  seeing  in  this  social  integia* 
tion  a  corollary  of  the  conditions  of  conflict  so  indispensable  to 
social  progress.  In  other  words,  the  conditions  of  conflict,  so 
necessary,  not  only  to  all  social  evolution,  but  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  standard  already  attained,  can  have  their  highest 
potency  only  if  social  integration  be  at  the  same  time  realised. 

Therefore,  if  biology  has  indeed  shown  us  that  '^  every  quaUty 
of  life  can  be  kept  in  a  state  of  efiBiciency  and  prevented  from 
retrograding  only  by  the  continued  and  never-relaxed  strain  of 
selection,"  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  shown  us  that  this  indis- 
pensable conflict  implies,  as  a  concurrent  condition,  adequate 
social  integration ;  and  this  latter  can  be  attained  only  through 
spiritual  organisation. 

Without  recapitulating  what  we  have  said  in  previous  chapters, 
we  may  say,  therefore,  that  a  supra-rational  ideal  b  necessary 
for  the  individual  and  also  for  society.  The  very  notion  of  a 
spiritual  organisation  implies  such  an  ideal.  We  ourselves  stand 
respectfully  on  the  border-land ;  it  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  cross 
the  frontier  which  marks  off  the  domain  of  science  from  the 
domain  of  faith.  But  we  are,  none  the  less,  conscious  of  the 
immense  importance  of  the  latter,  both  for  social  life  and  for  the 
life  of  the  individual ;  and  the  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at 
as  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  religion  in  social  life  may, 
perhaps,  by  reason  of  this  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  more  im- 
partial. The  sociologist  must  above  all  things  convince  him- 
self of  this  fundamental  fact :  the  study  of  the  action  of  natural 
selection  in  social  life  cannot  be  separated  from  the  study  of 
the  spiritual  organisation  of  society.  For  it  is  not  conflict  alone, 
but  conflict  and  integration,  which  are  the  essential  requisites 
for  social  life ;  and  if  conflict  is  unceasingly  brought  about  by 
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the  inherent  tendency  of  life  to  expand,  the  integration  of  society, 
indispensable  for  r^nlating  the  conditions  of  the  conflict,  can 
be  ensured  only  by  the  religious  organisation.  We  must  beware 
of  considering  only  the  biological  aspects  of  social  selection ; 
social  fitness  is  as  necessary  as  organic  fitness,  and  the  impor* 
tance  of  religion  lies  precisely  in  that  its  task  is  that  of  main- 
taining social  fitness. 
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religion  essential  to,  521 
of  the  emotional  nature,  524 
Expenditure,  necessary  to  organic 

Ufe,  259 
on  alcohol,  416,  417 

Factory  Acts,  their  effect  on  the 
welfare  of  the  labouring  classes, 
443,  444 
Family,  as  a  factor  of  social  cohe- 
sion, 245,  247 
Fecundity,  excessive,  a  factor  of  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  evolution,  4 
F^r^,   Charles,    on    consanguinity, 
118 
on  teratological  heredity,  166, 
167 
Ferri,  Professor,  and  the  theory  of 
adaptation,  66, 171 
on  criminology,  881 
Fertility,    comparative,     of    social 
classes,  825,  826,  827 
rate    of,    affected   by    present 

economic  system,  829 
relation  of  age  to  the  degree  of, 

881 
and  comparative  mortality,  884, 
385 
Fertilisation,   part   played   by,   in 

reproduction,  14,  18 
Fichte,  his  conception  of  the  State, 

451 
Fischer,  experiments  of,  141 
Fishes,  luminous  organs  of  deep-sea, 

148 
Fittest,  definition  of,  in  society,  814 
Forces  inherent  in  social  organism, 

184 
Fouill^e,  A.,  on  the  reality  of  ideas, 
9^         869,409 
•     on  the  limits  to  human  know- 
ledge, 499 
Foumier,  A.,  statistics  on  the  results 
of  syphilis,  289,  290,  298 
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Foumier,  A.,  on  the  effect  of  syphiliB 
on  the  nervous  Bystem,  290 
on  infant  mortality  and  syphi- 
Us,  298,  299 
Fournier,  E.,  on  juvenile  syphilis, 
802,808 

Galls,  non-transmissibility  of,  188 
(Genius,  evolution  of,  62 
Germ-ceUs,  maturation  of,  16, 19 
distinctness     of,     throughout 
embryogeny,  160 
Germ-plasm,  discussion  of  the,  26 
active,  27 
inactive,  28 

heterogeneous  nature  of,  64 
inamortality  of,  150 
neotaxis  of,  159 
Germinal  selection,  41,  58 

place  of,  in  maintaining  con- 
stancy of  a  species,  56 
as  applied  to  specific  psychical 

chiuracteristics,  58 
completes  Darwinian  theory  of 
natural  selection,  78 
Germinal  tract,  the,  29 
Germinal  variations,  their  apparent 
qualitative  nature,  68 
are  quantitative,  68 
Gobincau,  Comte  de,  on  the  racial 
factor  in  history,  1 
on  intercrossing,  120 
and  the    anthropo- sociological 
school,  198 
Goethe,  on  social  expansion.  367 

definition  of  genius,  .528 
Grancher,     Professor,     on     trans- 
mission of  tuberculosis.  70 
on  the  treatment  of  tuberculous 
children  in  France,  349 
Guyau  on  the  expansion  of  life.  315 
Guyv)t,  Yves,  and  Liberalism,  459 

Haeckol,  and  genn-plasm,  26 
and  biogenetic  law,  151,  158 

Han  ion.  Professor,  on  heredity  and 
castes,  172 

Happiness,  concept  of,  too  vague  to 
hi?  of  use  to  sociology-.  424 

Hartmann.    £.     von.,     views    on 
morality,  488.  484 

Haycraft,    Professor,  on  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  race.  314, 550 


Haycraft,  Professor,  on  the  diminu- 
tion of  race  vigour,  888 
Hegemony  of  the   nations  of  the 

world,  conflict  for,  895,  897 
Hereditary  substance  is  of  an  essen- 
tially heterogeneous  nature,  43 
Heredity-,  as  applied  to  social  evolo- 
tion,  8 
a    factor   of    the    Darwinian 

theory-  of  evolution,  4 
a  factor  of  selection,  854 
Hertwig,  Oscar,  experiments  in  em- 
bryology, 18 
Heterodynamic    determinants,  31, 

161 
Hemodynamic    determinants,    31, 

161 
Humanitarianisni,  development  of, 
242 
errors  of,  408 
Huxley,    Professor,  on   industrial 

conditions,  878 
Hybridism,   biological  peculiarities 
of,  122 
sterility  a  general  accompani- 
ment of,  124 
Hybrids,  sterility  of,  counteracted 
by  domestication,  128 
influence  of  domestication  on 

fertility  of,  126 
Darwin  on  the  sterility  of,  122, 

123 
degeneracy  of,  124,  127,  128 
causes  of  sterility  among,  125, 
126 
Hydromedusaie,  result  of    observa- 
tions on,  29 

Ideal  societv,  818 

Idealism,  social  value  of,  429 

must  be  embodied  in  a  coherent 
organisation,  517,  520,  531 
Id,  integral  division  of  the,  82 
Id-reduction,  importance  of,  51 
Ids,  place  of,  in  reproduction,  28. 
80,32 
heterogeneous,  affected  by  am- 

phiznixis,  46 
elimination  of,  157 
combinations     of,    in     germ- 
plasm,  159 
Imitation,  a  force  in  social  develop- 
ment, 864 
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Individual  life  is   fostered  at  the 
expense  of  the  race,  860 
dependent  on  the  integration  of 

society,  532 
value  of,  depends  on  expan- 
sion, 633 
Individual  variations  affecting  the 

adaptability  of  the  species,  322 
Individualism,     contradiction    be- 
tween economic  power  and 
the  doctrine  of,  240,  464 
destructive  to  socifJ  life,  243, 

252 
nevertheless  an  essential  factor 

in  human  evolution,  406 
excessive,    the     outcome     of 
eighteenth-century    philoso- 
phy, 427,  428 
the   root  of  Liberalism,  462, 

453 
cannot    be    reconciled     with 

ideaUsm,  619,  531,  533 
affords  insufficient  satisfaction 
to  the  desire  for  expansion, 
626 
Individuation,  antagonism  between 

Oenesis  and,  422 
Industrial  forces,  not  equal  to  reli- 
^ous  forces  as  factors  of  social 
mtegration,  480 
Industrialism,  affecting  the  social 
structure,  330 
effect  of,  on  individual  life,  553 
Inequality,  natural,    requires    the 

sacrifice  of  life,  491 
Infant     mortality,     affected     by 

syphilis,  298 
Inferior  races,  expansion  of,  366 
Infusorians,  the  reproductive  power 

of,  16 
Insanity,  as  a  social  factor,  267 
increase  of,  267,  261,  266,  415 
affected    by    alcoholism    and 

syphilis,  264 
statistics  on,  267-272 
maximum  rate  reached  in  June, 

280 
affected  by  periodic  economic 
activity,  285 
Insatiability,  a  source  of  suffering, 
227 
restrained  by  moral  force,  232 
effect  on  the  individual,  241 


Insatiability    checked    by     social 
organs,  260 
the  complement  of  expansion, 
370,  371,  375,  376,  379,  498, 
499 
requires  an  aim  which  trans- 
cends individualism,  428 
Insects,  development  of,  cannot  be 

explained  by  Lamarckism,  82 
Instinct,  as  inlierited  habit,  72 

explanation  of,  through  natural 

selection  sufficient,  74 
volitional    origin    of    certain 

instincts,  74 
of  insects,  75 
sometimes  a  possible  result  of 

tradition,  76 
inherited  by  the  hound,  83 
the  result  of  adaptation,  88 
a  succession  of  reflex  combina- 
tions, 88 
self  -  preservation     the     most 
widely  and  perfectly  deve- 
loped of  all,  89 
monophagous  instincts,  89,  90 
correlation  of,  with  colour,  a 

result  of  selection,  90 
with  morphological  peculiari- 
ties of  certain  fishes,  94 
consciousness  as    a  factor  in 

the  origin  of,  91,  92 
volitional  origin  of  certain  in- 
stincts, 92 
limited  development  of  certain 
instincts,  93,  94 
Integration  of  society,  the  aim  of 
social  polity,  427 
necessity  of,  481 
Intercrossing.    See  Hybridism 
^  Intragerminal  nutrition,  limitation 
of  quantity  of,  67 
Inverse  selection,  as  favoured  by 

private  property,  324 
Ischikawa,  Professor,  and  conjuga- 
tion of  Protozoa,  19 

Japan,  evolution  of,  438 

religious  idealism  of,  606 

Kant,  definition  of  Liberalism,  460, 
461,  465 
socialistic  tendencies  of,  466 
and  free  thought,  510 
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Karyokinesifl,  the  process  of   cell 
division,  14,  15,  16, 18,  19 
diagram  of,  17 
Kautsky,  Karl,  views  on  social  and 
economic  expansion,  472 
on  the  aims  of  Socialism,  475 
as  a  commimist  theorist,  476 
Kidd,   Benjamin,  on  social  evolu- 
tion and  progress,  858,  471 
on  custom  and  society,  862 
on  development,  868 
on  the  struggle  for  Ufe,  871, 

872 
on  the  social  function  of  reli- 
gious belief,  872,  878 
on  humanitarianism,  875 
on  ethical  force,  886,  887,  889 
on    the    ethical    teaching    of 

Christianity,  407 
on  competition  and  altruism, 

469 
arguments  on  Liberalism,  dis- 
cussed, 588, 589 
on  the  Communist  State,  552 
Kovalewsky,   Professor,  on    social 

evolution,  409 
Kropotkine  on  anarchy,  476 

I^abour,  division  of,  487 
Labouring  classes,  fertility  of,  830 
Laiuarck  on  the  effect  of  climate  on 

variations,  485 
Laniarckian  hvpothesis,  180 
theory.  65,  188,  171 

accepted  by  Darwin,  10 
rejected  by  Weismann  and 

recent  research,  10 
cannot   explain    modifica- 
tion   of    purely  passive 
parts,  77 
co-adaptation    in  relation 

to,  80,  82 
contradicted     by     experi- 
ments of  Niigeli,  189 
Lamarckism.  effect   of,  on   castes, 

66 
Lapougo,  G.  de,  and  the  anthropo- 
«>ciological  school,  198 
on  half-breeds.  128 
on  the  effects  of  war,  821,  322 
Latent   characters   represented    by 
minority  of  determinants  in  germ- 
plasiu,  102 


legislation,   task  of    todology  in 

reference  to,  441-448 

Utopian,  442 

Lemaltre,  Jules,  on  Bousaeau,  457 

Lexis,    on    the    duration    of  life, 

840 
Liberalism,  449,  450 

failure  of,  as  tending  to  incresse 

individualism,  248 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual, 

458 
contradictions  inherent  to,  459 
practical  oonsequeneee  of,  460- 

464 
possible  alternative  policies  for, 

465 
and  Socialism,  antagonism  be- 
tween, 289 
Liberty  of  individual  competition, 
452 
limitations  of    individual,  ac- 
cording   to    the    theory   of 
ethical  Liberalism,  456 
Life,  vitality  of,  dependent  on  ful- 
filment of  desires,  219 
Lilly,  on  racial  deterioration,  851 
Limits    to    intellectual  expansion, 

501 
Linna?us  on  fecundity,  5 
Loeb,  experiments  in  parthogenesis, 

25 
Lombroso,  Cesare,  on  criminology, 

381 
Loria,   Professor,  on   competition, 

461 
Lubbock^  Sir  John,  on  the  strength 
of  custom,  362 

Macaulay,  on  social  progress,  810 
Man,  not  the  raUon  d\Hre  of  crea- 
tion, 541 
Maoris,  affected  by  conflict,  857 
Marriage,     early,    means    greater 
fecundit}',  317 
contracted    later  in  life  than 

formerly,  838,  384 
contracted  late  in  the  educated 
classes,  336 
Marshall,  Professor,  on  the  import- 
ance of  industrial  life  as  a 
social  factor,  526 
on  the  struggle  for  existence, 
541 
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Marx,  Karl,  his  Gommonisk  mani- 
festo, 446 
on  social  evolution,  471 
views  on  Socialism  not  those  of 
Mr.  Eidd,  472 
Maturation  of  egg-cell,  21 
of' germ-cells,  16, 19 
and    reducing    division,    158, 
159 
Maudsley,    Professor,    on    crimin- 
ology, 882 
Maupas  on  infusorians,  28,  24 

theory  of,  on  amphimixis,  97 
Menger,    A.,    on    the    balance    of 

power  in  society,  450 
Merrifield,  experiments  of,  140 
Metaphyta,  11 
Metazoa,  11 

reproduction  in,  18, 18 
divided  into  reproductive  and 
somatic  cells,  11 
Method,  value  of,  in  straggle  for 

existence,  155 
Micro-organisms  and  variability,  8 
Militarism,  an  obstacle  to  race  pro- 
gress, 828 
Mill,  J.  S.,  and  individualism,  428 
on  individual  competition,  452, 

458 
and  individual  liberty,  457 
Montesquieu,  his  doctrine  of  indi- 
vidualism, 452 
Morality,  supra-rational  nature  of, 
485 
subordinates  the  individual  to 

an  external  power,  485 
synonymous  with  supra-ration- 

alism,  584 
an    instrument    for    effecting 

adaptation,  548 
correlation  between  decline  of 
religion  and,  544 
Mortality,  comparative  rates  of,  842, 

848 
Movement,  implying  expenditure  of 

energy,  257,  258 
Miiller,  Fritz,  and  biogenetic  law, 

151 
Multiplication,  excessive^  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  struggle  for 
existence,  421 
Mutations,  57 

in  the  plant  world,  856 


N&geli  and  germ-plasm,  26 

on  phyletio  force,  181, 182 
National  character,  489 
Natural  selection,  9 

and  traditional  factors,  10 

if   checked,    would   result   in 

extinction  of  the  speoies,  10 
and  organic  variation,  49,  50 
operates   only    when    certain 
variations  become  essential  to 
the  species,  52 
among    noniadic    races,    816, 
818 
Nature,  how  far  we  can  ascribe  an 
aim  to,  421,  424 
the  aim  of,  is  mechanical,  not 
moral,  540 
Nautili,  evolution  of,  158 
Neumayer,    and    adaptability     of 

species,  152 
Nietzsche,  ignored  in  England,  389 
on  our  responsibility  to  future 

generations,  849,  850 
and  individualism,  428 
his  conception  of  art,  429 
and  egoism,  466 
protest    against    the    Socialist 

ideal,  477,  478 
on  religion  and  idealism,  501, 

502 
idealist  philosophy  of,  515 
Nihilism,  the    result    of  economic 

development,  242,  286 
Noctiluca,  the  result  of  conjugation 

of  Protozoa,  19 
Normal  niunber  of  a  species,  defini- 
tion of,  5 
remains  constant,  6 
Normality,  line  of,  in  svmmetrical 
and  asymmetrical  frequency 
curves,  101,  102, 108 
and  constancy,  106 
Nourishment  of  organisms  neces- 
sary after  energy,  268,  269 
Nucleus,  biogenetic  value  of,  18 
its  relation  to  polar  bodies  in 

reproduction,  19 
contains    the   hereditary  sub- 
stance of  germ-plasm,  28 

Oettingen,  on  insanity,  265 
Organic    and   social  deterioration, 
549 
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Orgftnism,  immortality  of  onioellii- 

bur,  150 
Overfertility,  a  factor  of  Beleetian, 

864,857 
Overpopiilation  and  social  miaery, 

note  on,  880 
Ovocyte,  the  reenlt  of  reproduction 

of  the  egg-cell,  19,  20 
Ovum,  the  work  of,  in  amphimixia, 
28 
organic  identity  with  the  sper- 
matozoon, 89 

Pacifism,  development  of,  242 
Fandorina,  an  example  of  Alge,  12, 

18 
Panmixia,  law  of,  afieoting  social 

deterioration,  262 
Papacy,  part  played  by,  in  evolution 

of  Europe,  898,  400,  512 
Pualysis,  general  increase  of,  278 
a  cause  of  the  increase  of  in- 

sanitv,  278 
caused  by  alcoholism,  278 
maTimum  rate  reached  in  May, 
280 
Parasyphilis,  danger  to  society,  289 
Parents,  hereditary  influence  of,  161 
Parthenogenesis,    reproduction    of 
certain  species  by,  24, 109 
artificial,  25 

ovetical  explanation  of,  112 
produces  monotony  of  germ- 
plasm,  116 
Parthenogenetic    eggs,  maturation 

of,  22 
Pathological  phenomena,  the  resuk 

of  civilisation,  471 
Perfection,  must  always  be  under- 
stood in  a  relative  sense,  425 
Personal    selection,    effect    of,    on 
variations,  48 
importance  of,  56 
Pessimism,  a  cause  of  social  disin- 
tegration, 241 
Philosophy,  influence  of  the  schol- 
astic, on  psychological  and  social 
e%-olution,  398 
Phthisis,  a  selective  agent,  345 
PhylleJ^s  omata^  an  example   of 

adaptation,  53,  54 
I^ysiocrats,  the  intellectual  ances- 
tors of  economic  Liberalism,  452 
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Physiological  adaptBtlwi, 

01,485 

Plants,  self -tetiUMftion  ol,  UR 
Plastoffamy,  104 
Polar  body,  the  raatih  of  reprodne- 

lion  of  chromoflomfls,  19, 21 
Predestination,  as  distinet  from  pn- 

fdrmation.  42 
Predisposition  to  diaeaae,  the  hse- 

dity  of,  4 
Private  property,  a  iaetor  of  soeiil 

inverse  selectioii,  g24 
Progress,   dependeni    on   eonflict, 
855,  356,  477 
in  traditioQ  must  bepreeeded 
by  progreas  in  arganic  evohi- 
tion,482 
necessity  for   combining   bio- 
logical and  traditional,  438 
traditJonalis  Caster  than  organic 
434 
Prolongation  of  life,  a  result  of  im- 
proved sanitary  conditions,  840 
Protophyta,  11 
Protozoa,  11 

inunortaHty  of  the,  27, 423 
Psychological  phenomena,  the  re- 
sult   of    social    life,    224,    225, 
226 
Psycholofi^,  its  relatian  to  physio- 
logy, 222 

Quatrefages  on  intereroeBing,  120 

Races,  extinction  ol  inferior  human, 
154 
inadequacy  of   the  expanding 
power  of  inferior,  867 
Rachitism^  the  result  of  syphilis, 

800 
Racial  deterioration,  351 

fector,  the  fundamental  eonfr 

tion  of  social  evolution,  1 
progress.    See  Biological  pro- 


Raseri,  sUtistics  on   fertility,  881, 

382 
Rationalism,     affords     insufficient 
sanction  for  conflict,  506 
insufficiency  of,  522,  523 
Rechtsstaat,  theory  of  the,  451 
Rectus,  F.lisi&e,  on  Conmmnism,  475, 
476 
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Beformation,   the,    an    important 
factor   in   the  disintegration  of 
Western  civilisation,  479 
Begistrar-General,  statistioB  of,  184, 

186,  882, 841,  845 
Begression,  the  tendency  of  all  life, 

859 
Begressive  variation,  limit  of,  49 
Beugion,    definition    of    religions 
beHef ,  874 
a  result  of  expansion,  886 
nature  of,  considered  as  a  social 

factor,  408 
as  a  social  force,  504,  588 
sociological  necessity  of,  516, 

525,  588,  588 
primary  and  ultimate  functions 

of,  527,  547 
supra- rational  sanction  a  neces- 
sity to  social  integration,  587 
effects  adaptation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  his  surroundings, 
545.547 
ensures  sodal  integration,  547, 
555 
Benan,    Ernest,    the    advocate   of 

science  as  a  social  force,  4iB2 
Benard,  George,  on  SociaUsm,  475 
Beproduction,    mode    of.    always 
adapted  to  conditions  of  life,  118 
Beproductive  cells,  11. 12 
Bibot,  and  sociological  questions,  2 

on  instinct,  86,  87,  92 
Bicardo,  on  in^vidualism,  428,  458 
Bignano,  E.,  on  conmiunity  of  in- 
terests, 446 
Bitchie,    Professor,    on    biological 
fEu^tors  in   social  evolution, 
426 
on  the  results  of  competition, 
468 
Boberty,  De,  on  religion  and  soci- 
ology, 585 
his   conception   of   love    and 
faith,  586 
Bobin  on  tuberoulosiB,  845 
Boman  culture  and  ihe  division  of 

labour,  488 
Bomanes  and  isolation,  147 
Borne,  the  possessor  of  sodal  cul- 
ture, 812 
Bon,  and  the  anthropo-sodologieal 
school,  198 


Bousseau,  and  individual  liberty, 

457 
Bouz,  T^Ihelm,  and  histonal  selec- 
tion, 85 
on  plastogamy,  104 
Bubin,  statistics  on  fertility,  881 

Sarasin,  his  researches  in  evolution, 

129 
SchaefSe,    on    the    necessity    for 
reUgion,  516,  617 
on  the  limitations  of  the  power 
of  the  Church,  527 
Schallmayer,  Dr.,  on  consanguinity, 
117 
statistics  on  comparative  mor- 
tality, 884 
Schopenhauer,    his    influence    on 
European  thought,  889 
on  the  desire  for  expansion, 

870 
his  conception  of  art,  429 
on  emotional  nature,  524 
Science,  its  pretensions  as  a  social 
force,  488 
as  integrating  social  principle, 

488 
furthers  human  expansion,  498- 

497 
does  not  increase  the  value  of 

life,  498-508,  509 
widens  the  sphere  of  conflict, 

500 
cannot  give  a  meaning  to  life, 

509 
is     incapable    of     completely 
satisfying  the  need  for  expan- 
sion, 520 
must  be  completed  by  religions 
beUef,  521 
Sciences,  hierarchy  of,  222, 224 

method  of,  2SB2 
Scientific    knowledge,    inadequate 
f6r  the  demands  of  the  emotional 
nature,  524 
Seasons,  their  influence  on  insanity, 

279-282 
Sea-urchin,  experiments  on  the,  18, 

18,89 
Selection,  its  place  in  sociology,  2, 
180, 181 
as  a  factor  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  evolution,  7 
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Seleodon,  neoessity  for  eo-operation 
between  germinal  and  per- 
sonal, 58, 186 
action  of,  especially  noticeable 
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conditions,  284 
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struggle,  368 
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286 
evolution  and  conflict,  356,  857 
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for,  252 
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479 
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Sommer,  on  the  transmission   of 
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146,  147 
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Spencer,  Herbert,  and  the  theory 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  2 
his  theory  of  a  homogeneous 

germinal  substance,  48 
and  instinct,  88 
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on  co-operation  in  society,  862 
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modem  legislation,  408 
on  individuaUsm,  458,  458,  461 
on    the    division    of    labour 

487 
on  the  limitations  of  science 
499 
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maturation  of  the^  21,  55 
Spermatocyte,    the    place    of,    in 
maturation  of  the  sperm-cell,  21 
Spermatozoon,  work  of,  in  reproduc- 
tion  in    Metazoa,    14,    21, 
28 
organic  identity  with  the  ovum, 
89 
Standard  of  life,  differs  with  dif- 
ferent ages,  848 
Standfuss,  experiments  of,  140 
State,  constitution  of  the  modem, 
247,248 
intervention,  248,  249 
sphere    of   the,  distinct  from 
sphere  of  the  Church,  528 
Stimer,  Max,  and    modem   indi- 
vidualism, 428,  480 
and  egoism,  466 
his  doctrine   of   nationalism, 
584 
Stmggle.    See  Conflict 
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and  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
467 
Suicide,  as  effected  by  straggle  for 
existence,  177 
factors  governing,  VIS 
Oettingen,    Morselli,    Legoyt, 
Masaryk,   Westeott,    Mayr, 
I  on,  180 

heredity  in,  190 
importance  of  imitation  in  in- 
fluencing, 191 
a    pathological    phenomenon, 
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I  not  bound  up  with  any  distinct 

I  form  of  nervous  disease,  266 

the  social  aspect  of,  proves 
weakness  of  altmistio  senti- 
ments, 404-408 
sometimes  the  outcome  of  the 
inabilitv  to  satisfy  desire  for 
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855 
Swinburne,  A.  C,  poem  on  social 

conditions,  886 
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Syphilis,  transmission  of,  69 
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289 
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body,  290 
cerebral,  291 
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802,804 
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298 
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hereditary  results  of,  295,  296, 

297,  299,  800 
affecting  infant  mortality,  298 
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prophylactic  measures  against, 
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affected  by  late  marriage,  886 
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